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Uis the 21st letter of the English alphabet. It came from 
a letter which the Semitic peoples of Syria and Palestine 
called waw. Waw was also the source of the letters F, V, 
W, and Y. The word waw meant hook, and was repre- 
sented by a symbol of a tenthook. The symbol was prob- 
ably borrowed from an Egyptian hieroglyphic, or pic- 
ture symbol. The Greeks borrowed the letter from the 
Phoenicians and gave it a Y-shape. The Romans, when 
they adopted the letter, dropped its bottom stroke and 
wrote it as V. They used it for the vowel sound, U, and 
the consonant sound, V. About A.D. 900, people began 
to write U in the middle of a word and Vat the begin- 
ning. During the Renaissance, it became customary 
among the people to use u as a vowel and vas a conso- 
nant. See Alphabet. 


Uses. U or и is about the 12th most frequently used 
letter in books, newspapers, and other printed material 
in English. As an abbreviation on report cards, u means 
unsatisfactory. іп geographic names, it may mean 
united, union, or upper. \t often stands for university. In 
chemistry, U is the symbol for the element uranium. 

Pronunciation. U is a vowel, and has many sounds in 
English. The sound we associate with its name, you, is 
really a diphthong. It is made by pronouncing two sepa- 
rate sounds continuously. The first sound is a y. The sec- 
ond sound is made by rounding the lips, with the tip of 
the tongue below the lower teeth, and raising the back 
of the tongue. The you sound is the one in feud and ref- 
use. Other sounds of u are those in sun, lunatic, bull, 
and fur. A silent u may occur after g, as in guard. 


Uu Uu Г 


Common forms of the letter U 
Uu ж Uu Uu 
Handwritten letters vary Roman letters have small 
from person to person. Manu- finishing strokes called serifs 
Script (printed) letters, /eft, that extend from the main 
ауе simple curves and strokes. The type face shown 
Straight lines. Cursive letters, above is Baskerville. The italic 
right, have flowing lines. form appears on the right. 


Sans-serif letters are also Computer letters have spe- 
called gothic letters. They cial shapes. Computers can 
have no serifs. The type face “read” these letters either opti- 
shown above is called Futura. — cally or by means of the mag- 
The italic form of Futura ap- netic ink with which the let- 
pears on the right. ters may be printed. 


2 U-boat 


U-boat. See Submarine (World Wars | and 11); World 
War Il (The Battle of the Atlantic). 

U Thant. See Thant, U. 

U-235 is a radioactive isotope of uranium that is used in 
nuclear reactors and certain nuclear weapons. The value 
235 is the isotope's mass number, which indicates the 
total number of neutrons and protons in the nucleus of 
the atom. U-235 occurs naturally in such minerals as car- 
notite and pitchblende. It is always combined with two 
other uranium isotopes, U-234 and U-238. 

The nucleus of U-235 decays (breaks apart) by giving 
off high-energy radiation in the form of a/p/ia particles. 
U-235 emits these particles for a long period of time. It 
has a half-life of about 700 million years (see Radioactiv- 
ity [Half-life]). 

U-235 is used as a nuclear fuel because it readily un- 
dergoes fission when struck by a neutron. Fission is a 
nuclear reaction in which a nucleus splits into two 
smaller nuclei of nearly equal size and energy is re- 
leased. Before U-235 can be used in reactors and atomic 
bombs, it must be separated from the more abundant 
U-238, which does not readily undergo fission. This sep- 
aration produces enriched uranium, which contains a 
higher percentage of U-235 than natural uranium does. 
U-235 makes up less than 1 per cent of natural uranium 
but about 3 per cent of the enriched uranium used in 
most reactors. See Uranium (Separating uranium iso- 
topes). 

The fissioning of U-235 produces hundreds of other 
radioactive isotopes. Many of them, such as caesium 137 
and strontium 90, are very hazardous. Large amounts of 
these fission products are generated during nuclear 
power production. Their safe disposal has become a se- 
rious problem, which experts are working to solve (see 
Nuclear energy [Wastes and waste disposal). 

U-235 was discovered in 1935 by Arthur J. Dempster, a 
Canadian-born physicist. In 1942, a group of physicists at 
the University of Chicago used U-235 to produce the 
first self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction (series of fis- 
sions). The first atomic bomb used in warfare contained 
U-235. This bomb was dropped by the United States 
armed forces on Hiroshima, Japan, in 1945, and helped 
bring an end to World War II. 

U-238. See Nuclear energy (Nuclear fission; Experi- 
mental breeder reactors); Uranium (Uranium isotopes]. 
U-239. See Uranium (Radioactivity and fissionability). 
U.A.R. See United Arab Republic. 

Ubangi is a nickname given to women members of the 
Sara, a black African tribe living near the Ubangi River in 
the Central African Republic. Many of the women wear 
flat wooden discs in their pierced lips. 

Ubangi River is the chief northern tributary of the 
Congo River in Africa. With its main headstream, the 
Mbomu, the Ubangi—also spelled Oubangui—is about 
2,250 kilometres long. It is formed by the union of the 
Mbomu and Uele rivers, and empties into the Congo 
near Lake Tumba in Zaire. 

For about 1,100 kilometres, the Ubangi forms the 
boundary line separating Zaire from Congo on the west, 
and Central African Republic on the northwest. It is navi- 
gable all the year round below Bangui, Central African 
Republic. 

Uccello, Paolo (1397-1475), was an Italian Renaissance 
painter. Uccello painted decorative works that empha- 


size patterns of colour and simplified forms. His paint- 
ings also show his fascination with perspective. 

Uccello's best-known works are three scenes called 
The Battle of San Romano (about 1456-1460). Despite the 
violence of the subject, the paintings have an ornamen- 
tal, theatrical appearance. A detail of one of the paint- 
ings is reproduced in Painting (Florentine masters). Uc- 
cello's other significant works include several frescoes 
(paintings on wet plaster). Among his important frescoes 
are the portrait Sir John Hawkwood (1436) and the Bibli- 
cal scenes The Sacrifice of Noah, The Drunkenness of 
Noah, and The Flood (all 1447-1448). 

Uccello was born in Florence. His given and family 
name was Paolo di Dono, but he was nicknamed Uc- 
cello. He was fond of birds, and Uccello is an Italian 
word meaning bird. During the late 1420's, Uccello 
worked on the mosaics in the Basilica of Saint Mark in 
Venice. Two frescoes dating from about 1431 are 
thought to be his earliest surviving works. 

Uffizi Palace, a famous building in Florence, Italy, 
contains one of the world's finest art collections. The 
collection includes drawings, paintings, prints, and 
sculptures by many European masters. The palace itself 
is an outstanding example of the Italian mannerist style 
of architecture. It was designed by the Italian architect 
Giorgio Vasari in 1559. Originally intended to house 
government offices, it was converted into an art gallery 
in about 1575. The palace became a public museum in 
the 18005. In 1993, a terrorist bomb caused extensive 
damage to the palace. 

UFO. See Unidentified flying object. 

Uganda is a thickly populated country in east-central 
Africa. The Africans in Uganda belong to several ethnic 
groups. English is Uganda's official language, but the 
people speak many African languages. 

Uganda has magnificent scenery, including snow- 
capped mountains, thick tropical forests, and semides- 
ert areas. Lakes cover more than a sixth of Uganda. Part 
of Lake Victoria, the world’s second largest freshwater 
lake, lies in the country. 

For almost 70 years, the United Kingdom (UK) gov- 
erned the territory as the Uganda Protectorate. Uganda 
won independence in 1962. Kampala is its capital and 
largest city. 

Government. A president heads the government of 
Uganda. The president appoints a Cabinet of about 30 
ministers who carry out the operations of the govern- 
ment. A National Resistance Council serves as the na- 
tional legislature. Most of the council's 25 members аге 
elected. Other members are appointed by the president. 

People. Most Ugandans are black Africans. Nearly all 
of the more than 20 ethnic groups have their own lan- 
guage. Uganda has no language that is understood by 
everyone. The Ganda, also called the Baganda, are the 
largest and wealthiest group. They live in central and 
southern Uganda. Their political and social organization 
is one of the most highly developed in central Africa. 
Until 1967, the Ganda had their own kabaka (king) and 
lukiko (parliament). A new kabaka came to the throne in 
1993, but in a purely ceremonial role. 

Most Ganda are farmers. Women do much of the 
work on the farms. The Ganda live in houses that have 
corrugated iron roofs and walls of cement, cinder block, 
or mud. 
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Like the Ganda, three other ethnic groups in southern 
Uganda had their own kings until 1967. Most of the peo- 
ple are farmers. But the Karamojong in the northeast 
and several other ethnic groups in the drier parts of the 
north lead wandering lives as herders. Karamojong men 
mat their hair with coloured clay in elaborate patterns. 

Many Ugandans practise traditional African religions. 
But about two-thirds of the people are Christians. A 
small minority are Muslims. More than half the people 
can read and write. Uganda's educational system has de- 
clined sharply since the early 1970s due to civil unrest in 
the country. Makerere University is in Kampala. 

Land. Most of Uganda is a plateau about 1,200 metres 
above sea level. Thick forests grow in the south. Most of 
the north is savanna (grassland with low trees), but some 
northeastern areas are semidesert. Highlands rise near 
the east and west borders. In the east, Mount Elgon tow- 
ers 4,321 metres. Margherita Peak rises 5,109 metres in 
the Ruwenzori Range in the southwest. The Great Rift 
Valley lies just east of the western highlands and con- 
tains the lakes Albert, Edward, and George. The headwa- 
ters of the White Nile drain Uganda (see Nile River). 

The equator crosses southern Uganda. But because of 
the high altitude, temperatures are mild. In most areas 
of the country, the temperature seldom goes above 
29 °C at midday, or below 16 °C at night. Most of Uganda 
receives more than 100 centimetres of rain a year. 

Economy. Uganda is an agricultural country. The 
chief food crops are bananas, beans, cassava, maize, 
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Facts in brief about Uganda 


Capital: Kampala. 

Official language: English. 

Area: 235,880 km’. 

Population: Estimated 1996 population—19,278,000; density, 82 
people рег kmž distribution, 89 per cent rural, 11 per cent 
urban. 7991 census—16,671,705. Estimated 2001 population— 
25,056,000. 

Chief products: Agricu/ture—bananas, cassava, coffee, cotton, 
maize, sweet potatoes, tea. Mining—copper. 

National anthem: “Uganda.” 

Flag: A white-crested crane is centred on horizontal stripes of 
black (for Africa), yellow (sunshine), and red (brotherhood). 
See Flag (picture: Flags of Africa). 

Money: Currency unit—Uganda shilling. One shilling=100 
cents. 


millet, and sweet potatoes. Coffee, cotton, sugar cane, 
and tea are grown mostly for export. The country has 
rich deposits of many minerals, but only copper is 
mined оп а large scale. The Owen Falls Dam at Jinja, 
Uganda's main industrial town, has one of Africa's larg- 
est hydroelectric power stations. 

Copper ore goes from the mines at Kilembe, near 
Kasese, to a smelter at Jinja, and then to Kampala and 
the Kenya seaport of Mombasa. Ships operate on lakes 
Albert, Kyoga, and Victoria, and on the Albert Nile. 
Uganda has about 6,120 kilometres of roads. 

History. By A.D. 100, the people in parts of what is 
now Uganda had developed agriculture and the use of 
iron. Later, they organized a form of government 
headed by chiefs. Several local kingdoms developed 
after 1300. The most important early kingdom was 
Bunyoro-Kitara. 

Arab traders came to the area in about 1850. By that 
time, the Ganda had formed the richest and most pow- 
erful kingdom, called Buganda. This kingdom had a 
large army and a highly developed system of govern- 


Tea is one of Uganda's most important cash crops. These Ugan- 
dan tea pickers are harvesting the valuable leaves. 
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ment. Explorers and missionaries from the United King- 
dom arrived in Uganda during the 18605 and 1870s. The 
UK made Buganda a UK protectorate in 1894, Buganda 
then helped the UK conquer nearby territory. Uganda at- 
tained its present boundaries in 1926. Cash crops, such 
as coffee and cotton, became the basis for Uganda's 
economy. After World War II ended in 1945, Africans 
played an increasingly important part in governing 
Uganda. Many Ganda wanted their kingdom to become 
independent. 

On Oct. 9, 1962, Uganda became independent. Apollo 
Milton Obote, a member of a northern ethnic group, be- 
came prime minister. Buganda got special powers and 
was more independent of the central government than 
the other kingdoms. In October 1963, Sir Edward 
Mutesa II, the kabaka of Buganda, was elected presi- 
dent. But serious differences arose between the kabaka 
and Obote. In 1966, Obote dismissed Mutesa and an- 
nounced a new constitution that made Obote president. 
Mutesa fled when government troops attacked his pal- 
ace. Another constitution was adopted in 1967. It made 
Uganda a republic and abolished the country's tradi- 
tional kingdoms, including Buganda. 

The Uganda Army overthrew Obote in 1971, and set 
up a military government. Major General Idi Amin Dada, 
commander of the country's armed forces, headed the 
new government as president. 

In 1972, Amin ordered an estimated 40,000 to 50,000 
Asians who had been living in Uganda to leave the 
country. Many Asians had not become Ugandan citi- 
zens, but they owned numerous businesses in the coun- 
try. After expelling the Asians, Amin used the money 
from their businesses to reward soldiers who were loyal 
to him. Amin ruled Uganda as a dictator. Many thou- 
sands of Ugandans who disagreed with Amin's policies 
were killed, at his order or by his supporters. 

In 1978, a border dispute led to fighting between 
Uganda and Tanzania. In 1979, Tanzanian troops, aided 
by Ugandans who opposed Amin, defeated Uganda's 
army and overthrew Amin's government. The Ugandans 
who opposed Amin took control of the country's gov- 


Kampala, the capital of Uganda, is also the country's chief com- 
mercial centre. A government building is shown above. 


ernment. In December 1980, elections for a new civilian 
government were held. Obote, who had been living in 
exile, returned to Uganda. His political party won the 
most seats in the National Assembly, and he became 
president again. Opponents of Obote began a guerrilla 
war to oust him. 

In July 1985, military leaders overthrew Obote. They 
dissolved the National Assembly and took control of the 
government. General Tito Okello became president. But 
the National Resistance Movement (МЕМ), led by Yoweri 
Museveni, began a military campaign to overthrow 
Okello. NRM troops captured Kampala in January 1986. 
Museveni became president. By the end of 1986, he had 
restored peace to most of Uganda, but the country suf- 
fered from economic damage that resulted from years 
of war and political unrest. In February 1989, elections 
were held for about three-quarters of the members of 
Uganda's National Resistance Council. Several newly 
elected members opposed Museveni, but he remained 
in power. 

In 1993, Ronald Muwenda Mutebi became the kabaka 
of Buganda. He was the first kabaka since the traditional 
kingdoms were abolished in 1967. However, the new 
king had only a ceremonial role. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Amin Dada, Idi Lake Edward 

Ganda Lake Victoria 
Kampala Nile River 

Lake Albert Obote, Apollo Milton 


UHF waves. See Ultrahigh frequency waves. 
Uitlanders. See Anglo-Boer Wars. 

Ukraine is the second largest country in area in Eu- 
rope. Only Russia, its neighbour to the east, is bigger. 
Until 1991, both Ukraine and Russia were part of an even 
larger country—the Soviet Union. Ukraine lies in south- 
eastern Europe and borders the Black Sea. Kiev is 
Ukraine's capital and largest city. 

About three-quarters of the people are ethnic Ukraini- 
ans, a Slavic nationality group that has its own customs 
and language. Russians are the second largest group 
and make up about a fifth of Ukraine's population. 

Ukraine is famous for its vast plains called steppes. 
The plains are covered with fertile black soil, which has 


Facts in brief about Ukraine 


Capital: Kiev. 

Official language: Ukrainian. 

Official name: Ukrayina (Ukraine). 

Area: 603,700 ктг, Greatest distances—north-south, 885 km; 
east-west, 1,335 km. Coastline—2,900 km. 

Elevation: Highest- Mount Goverla, 2,061 m above sea level. 
Lowest sea level along the coast of the Black Sea. 

Population: Estimated 1996 population 52,498,000; density, 87 
people per km; distribution, 67 per cent urban, 33 per cent 
rural. 7989 census—51,706,742. Estimated 2001 population— 
53,936,000. 

Chief products: Agriculture— barley, beef and dairy cattle, 
maize, pigs, potatoes, sugar beet, sunflowers, tobacco, wheat. 
Manufacturing— chemical fertilizers, clothing, iron and steel, 
machinery, military equipment, processed foods, shoes, re- 
frigerators, television sets, transportation equipment, washing 
machines. Mining—coal, iron, manganese, natural gas, salt. 

National anthem: "Shche ne vmerla Ukraina“ ("Ukraine has not 
yet perished’). 

Money: Currency unit—karbovanets. 
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Kiev, Ukraine's capital and largest city, lies along the Dnepr River, foreground, in north-central 
Ukraine. The city has many attractive parks and high-rise apartment and office buildings, and isa 
major transportation and manufacturing centre. 


made Ukraine one of the world’s leading farming re- 
gions. Ukraine is also rich in minerals and has large de- 
posits of coal, manganese, and natural gas. 

Ukraine is a major producer of iron and steel, ma- 
chines, ships, chemical fertilizers, grain, sugar beet, 
dairy products, meat, and wine. In the early 19905, 
Ukraine began changing its economy from one owned 
and controlled by the government to an economy based 
on free enterprise, in which individual owners and man- 
agers run their own businesses. 

During the A.D. 800, Kiev became the centre of a 
Slavic state called Kievan Rus. In the 1300, most of 
Ukraine came under Polish and Lithuanian control. 
Ukrainian soldiers called Cossacks freed Ukraine from 
Polish rule in 1648. In the late 17005, nearly all of 
Ukraine came under Russian control. 

A revolt by Russian Bolsheviks in 1917 led to the es- 
tablishment of a Communist government in Russia. The 
next year, Ukraine became an independent country but 
soon came under the rule of Communist Russia. It later 
became part of the Soviet Union and was called the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. In 1932 and 1933, 
millions of Ukrainians died of famine. For many dec- 
ades, a Soviet policy called Russification forced Ukraini- 
ans to use the Russian language and favoured the Rus- 
sian culture over the Ukrainian one. 

In 1991, following an upheaval in the Soviet govern- 
ment, Ukraine declared its political independence. Late 
that year, it became recognized as an independent 


country after the breakup of the Soviet Union. It also 
joined the Commonwealth of Independent States, a 
loose association of former Soviet republics. 


Government 


National government. Ukraine has a democratic po- 
litical system. The government features an executive 
branch headed by a president with strong powers and a 
legislative branch consisting of a national parliament. 

The president is commander in chief of the military 
and can issue orders called edicts without the approval 
of parliament in some matters. The people of Ukraine 
elect the president to a five-year term. Ukrainians 18 
years old or older may vote. 

The president is assisted by a Cabinet, which the 
president appoints. A prime minister heads the Cabinet. 
Other ministers have responsibility for such areas as for- 
eign affairs and the economy. A council called the State 
Duma advises the president regarding science and tech- 
nology, law, humanitarian matters, and the economy. 

Ukraine's parliament, called the Supreme Council, is 
the nation’s lawmaking body. It has 450 members, who 
are elected by the voters to five-year terms. 

Local government. Ukraine—excluding the Crimea— 
is divided into 24 regions called ob/asts. The Crimea, a 
peninsula in southern Ukraine that separates the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov, has special status as an autono- 
mous (self-governing) republic. The Crimea has greater 
control over its internal affairs than do the oblasts. 
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Politics. The most important political organization in 
Ukraine is a broad movement known as Rukh. It was es- 
tablished in 1989 and includes various political parties, 
groups, and individual citizens. It has strongly sup- 
ported democracy for Ukraine. By 1992, however, divi- 
sions appeared within Rukh over its structure and ap- 
proach to democratic reforms. 

Ukraine has about 10 registered political parties. They 
include the Green Party, which promotes environmental 
issues, and the Ukrainian Republican Party, which fa- 
vours free enterprise and anti-Communist policies. The 
Democratic Party of Ukraine supports political democ- 
racy. 

The Christian Democratic Party promotes religious is- 
sues, and the Peasant-Democratic Party represents agri- 
cultural concerns. The Socialist Party consists of former 
members of the Communist Party. 

Courts. In 1992, Ukraine began creating a legal sys- 
tem based on the rule of law—that is, a set of rules that 
apply equally to everyone. Under Soviet rule, political 
considerations affected how the laws were enforced. 
People who criticized the Communist Party or Soviet 
government had limited legal rights. 

Armed forces. Ukraine has its own army and air 
force. About 230,000 troops serve in the country's armed 
forces. ; 


Symbols of Ukraine. The Ukrainian flag was adopted in 1992. 
The flag's blue stripe symbolizes the sky, and its yellow stripe 
represents the wheat fields of Ukraine. The coat of arms features 
a design that dates from the late 9005. 


Ukraine is a large country in southeastern Europe. It borders 
seven other countries and the Black Sea. 


People 


Population. For Ukraine's total population, see the 
Facts in brief table with this article. The Ukrainian ethnic 
group makes up 73 per cent of the population. The sec- 
ond largest ethnic group is the Russians, who make up 
21 per cent of the population. Other groups include 
Jews, Belarusians, Moldovans, Bulgarians, and Poles. 
Rukh and Ukrainian government leaders have encour- 
aged cooperation among ethnic groups. Independent 
Ukraine has tried to accommodate the cultural concerns 
of its ethnic minorities. 

Ancestry. Most Ukrainians are of East Slavic ancestry. 
In the A.D. 8005, the East Slavs included the ancestors of 
the Ukrainians, Belarusians, and Russians. The three 
groups became separate states in the centuries that fol- 
lowed. Ukrainians are proud of having a nationality sep- 
arate from the Russians and dislike being mislabelled as 
“Russians.” 

Language. Ukrainian became the official language of 
Ukraine in 1990. From the 19305 to the 1980's, the Soviet 
policy of Russification forced Ukrainians to use the Rus- 
sian language in government, schools, and newspapers 
and television. Many Ukrainians resented this policy. But 
decades of Russification caused many Ukrainians to 
know the Russian language better than Ukrainian. In the 
late 1980's and early 1990's, a growing number of ethnic 
Ukrainians and non-Ukrainians began studying the 
Ukrainian language. The government allows ethnic mi- 
norities to use their own languages in schools and other 
local affairs. 

Ukrainian has several regional dialects, which vary ac- 
cording to a region's history and the influence of other 
cultures on the region. Ukrainian dialects spoken by 
west Ukrainians, for example, show some Polish influ- 
ence, while eastern dialects reflect more Russian traits. 


Way of life 


City life. About two-thirds of Ukraine's people live in 
cities. Ukraine's capital and largest city, Kiev, has about 
26 million people. Other Ukrainian cities with more than 
1 million people are Kharkov (also spelled Kharkiv), Dne- 
propetrovsk (also spelled Dnipropetrovsk), Odessa, and 
Donetsk. 

High-rise apartments built during Soviet rule are 
common in Ukrainian cities. Many of the buildings, how- 
ever, were poorly constructed, and the apartments are 
small and overcrowded. 

Pollution is a major problem in Ukraine, especially in 
its cities. The quality of air and water have been dam- 
aged by factory smoke and other wastes, particularly in 
the heavily industrialized Donbas region of eastern 
Ukraine. An environmental movement led by a group 
called Green World has worked to protect the environ- 
ment and public health in Ukraine. 

Ukraine faces growing unemployment as it moves to- 
ward a free-enterprise economy. Poor economic condi- 
tions have contributed to a growing crime rate. 

Rural life. About a third of Ukraine's population live 
in rural areas. Western Ukraine is heavily rural. In six of 
its seven regions, more than half of the people live in 
the countryside. Small homes are common in rural vil- 
lages. Most rural Ukrainians work on farms or in the tim- 
ber industry, or make small handicrafts. 
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The standard of living in the countryside is generally 
lower than that in the cities. Rural Ukrainians have 
strong ties to their families and farms. In recent dec- 
ades, however, many young people have left the coun- 
tryside to live and work in the cities. 

Clothing. Ukrainians generally wear Western-style 
clothing. But on special occasions, they may wear tradi- 
tional peasant costumes which feature white blouses 
and shirts decorated with highly colourful embroidery. 

Food and drink. The Ukrainian diet includes 
chicken, fish, and such pork products as ham, sausage, 
and bacon. Ukrainians also eat large amounts of pota- 
toes, cooked buckwheat mush called kasha, sour rye 
bread, and sweetened breads. Popular drinks include 
tea, coffee, cocoa, a special soured milk drink, honey li- 
queur, and vodka with pepper. 

Traditional Ukrainian dishes include varenyky, 
borsch, and holubtsi. Varenyky consists of boiled dump- 
lings filled with potatoes, sauerkraut, cheese, plums, or 
blueberries. The dumplings may be eaten with sour 
cream, fried onions, or bacon bits. Borsch is a soup 
made of beet, cabbage, and meat. It is served with sour 
rye bread and sour cream. Holubtsi are stuffed cabbage 
rolls filled with rice, buckwheat, and meat. 

Recreation. Ukrainians enjoy many sports, including 
athletics, basketball, ice hockey, soccer, swimming, and 
volleyball. Soccer is by far the most popular team sport 
in Ukraine. Kiev Dynamo has been one of Europe's top 
soccer teams for decades. 

Ukrainians also enjoy music, and many of them per- 
form in choruses and folk dance groups. Chess is a pop- 
ular game. Many Ukrainians take holidays by camping in 
the Carpathian Mountains. Ukrainians also travel to the 
Black Sea coast for its warm weather and mineral 
springs and for swimming. 

Religion. Ukrainians have remained a strongly reli- 
gious people in spite of decades of religious restrictions 
under Soviet rule, About 80 per cent of Ukrainians are 
Orthodox Christians. Other groups include Ukrainian 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 

Most Orthodox Christians live in eastern and central 
Ukraine and belong to the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
or the Ukrainian Autocephalous (independent) Orthodox 
Church. The Orthodox Church was a branch of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church until the early 1990's and opposed 
Ukrainian independence. The Autocephalous Church, 
however, strongly supported independence. In 1930, 
Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin banned the Autocephalous 
Church, But in 1990, it regained legal status. 

About 10 per cent of Ukraine's people are Ukrainian 
Catholics, also known as Uniates or “Greek” Catholics. 
The Ukrainian Catholics practise Eastern Orthodox 
forms of worship, but they recognize the authority of 
the Roman Catholic pope. The church is strongest in 
western Ukraine. 

Education. Since 1989, Ukraine has tried to broaden 
the use of the Ukrainian language in its schools. In the 
1990-1991 school year, however, only 48 per cent of 
Ukraine's students were taught in Ukrainian. Some areas 
of eastern Ukraine, such as Odessa and the Donbas re- 
gion, had no schools that used Ukrainian. In 1992, a few 
schools that teach in Ukrainian opened in eastern 
Ukraine. In a growing number of schools, Ukrainian is 
becoming the primary language of instruction. 


Ukrainian law requires children to attend school for 
11 years, from about 7 to 18 years of age. After the ninth 
grade, students may continue a general academic 
course or may enroll in technical or trade schools to 
complete their education. Ukraine's schools have more 
than 7 million students, and about 800,000 students at- 
tend technical and trade schools. 

Ukraine has about 150 schools of higher education, 
including 9 universities. About 880,000 students attend 
these schools. The largest and best-known of Ukraine's 
universities are Kiev State University, Lvov (also spelled 
Lviv) State University, and Kharkov (or Kharkiv) State Uni- 
versity. 

Arts. Ukrainians are well known for their folk arts and 
crafts. Pysanky—Ukrainian Easter eggs decorated with 
colourful designs—are world famous. Craftworkers in 
the Hutsul region of the Carpathian Mountains make 
woodcarvings with striking inlaid designs. 

Ukrainian music often features a stringed instrument 
called the bandura. In a popular Ukrainian folk dance 
called the hopak, male dancers compete against each 
other in performing acrobatic leaps. 

The poet Taras Shevchenko, who wrote during the 
mid-18005, is the country's most famous cultural and na- 
tional figure. He urged Ukrainians to struggle for free- 
dom and social equality against the Russians. His Kobzar 
(1840), a collection of poems, dealt with Ukrainian histor- 
ical themes and made Ukrainian a popular language for 
poetry and books. Other notable Ukrainian writers in- 
clude Ivan Franko and Lesia Ukrainka. 


Central marketplaces in Ukrainian cities offer shoppers a 
wide variety of fruit, vegetables, and other foods. Workers in 
white coats, above, serve customers at Kiev's central market. 
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Ukrainian Easter eggs, known as pysanky, feature colourful, 
intricate designs. The woman above draws a design in wax on 
an egg before dipping the egg in a deep-coloured dye. 


Land 


Ukraine lies in southeastern Europe, north of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. It covers 603,700 square 
kilometres. Ukraine consists mainly of a flat, fertile plain. 
About a third of the land is suitable for growing crops. 
Ukraine can be divided into six main land regions: (1) the 
Dnepr-Pripyat Lowland, (2) the Northern Ukrainian Up- 
land, (3) the Central Plateau, (4) the Eastern Carpathian 
Mountains, (5) the Coastal Plain, and (6) the Crimean 
Mountains. 

The Dnepr-Pripyat Lowland lies in northern 
Ukraine. Forests once blanketed all of the lowland but 
now cover only about a quarter of its area. Farmers use 
much of the region's land as pasture for dairy cattle. The 


Ukraine has rich farmland, most of which belongs to large, 
government-controlled farms. But many farmers have small, pri- 
vate plots, where they can rear livestock like the cattle above. 


Worshipers crowd a Ukrainian Catholic Church, above. Ukrain- 
ian Catholics use Eastern Orthodox forms of worship. But they 
recognize the authority of the Roman Catholic pope. 


eastern lowland includes the Dnepr River basin and the 
city of Kiev. The Pripyat River drains the western low- 
land, which has marshes and forests of pine and oak. 

The Northern Ukrainian Upland consists of a low 
plateau in northeastern Ukraine. Farmers in the region 
grow wheat and sugar beet and rear livestock. Large de- 
posits of natural gas lie south of Kharkov. 

The Central Plateau extends from eastern to west- 
ern Ukraine and is part of the Great European Plain. 
Rich, black soils called chernozem and sufficient rain 
make the region Ukraine's most productive farmland. 

The Donets Basin, often called the Donbas, lies in the 
eastern part of the plateau. This area is Ukraine's leading 
industrial region and includes the cities of Donetsk, 
Gorlovka (also spelled Horlivka), and Luhansk, and has 
large deposits of coal. 

The Eastern Carpathian Mountains rise in western 
Ukraine. Ukraine's highest peak, Mount Goverla (also 
spelled Hoverla), soars 2,061 metres. Farming in the 
river valleys, rearing livestock, and logging are major 
economic activities in the region. The mountains have 
deposits of oil and natural gas. 

The Coastal Plain extends along the coasts of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov and includes most of the 
Crimean Peninsula. Its coastline has cliffs and. many shal- 
low lagoons. The region receives less rain than other 
parts of Ukraine and sometimes suffers from droughts. 
The Dnepr River flows through the central plain. Farm- 
ers use its water to irrigate crops. 

The Crimean Mountains rise in the southern part of 
the Crimean Peninsula. The mountains climb gradually 
from the north but slope steeply to the Black Sea in the 
south. The highest point in this range, a peak called 
Roman-Kosh, stands 1,545 metres above sea level. 

Rivers and lakes. The Dnepr River (Dnipro in Ukrain- 
ian), Ukraine's longest river, flows through Ukraine from 
the north to the Black Sea. It measures 2,200 kilometres 
long and ranks as Europe's third longest waterway. 
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Only the Volga and Danube rivers are longer. Ships 
travel along most of the Dnepr's length. Ukraine's sec- 
ond longest river, the Dnestr (Dnister in Ukrainian), 
measures 1,408 kilometres. It flows through western 
Ukraine from the Carpathian Mountains to the Black Sea. 
Other important waterways include the Yuzhnyy Bug, 
Desna, Pripyat, and Donets rivers. Ukraine has about 
3,000 lakes. 


Climate 


Most of Ukraine has cold winters and warm sum- 
mers, which favour growing crops. Eastern Ukraine is 
slightly colder in winter and warmer in summer than 
western Ukraine. Temperatures in Kharkov in eastern 
Ukraine average about —7 °C in January and 20°C in 
July. But temperatures in Lvov in the west average about 
—4 °C in January and 18 °C in July. Precipitation (rain, 
snow, and other measurable forms of moisture) ranges 
from about 76 centimetres a year in the north to about 
23 centimetres in the south. Rainfall is highest in June 
and July. In the Carpathian and Crimean mountains, 
weather is colder and wetter at higher elevations. 


Economy 


During Soviet rule, the government owned most fac- 
tories, farms, and businesses. By the 1980's, many farms 
and factories operated inefficiently and wasted the 


country's resources. The economy slumped, and the 
government struggled to meet demands for consumer 
goods. In the late 1980's, the Soviet government took 
steps to increase private ownership of economic activi- 
ties. After Ukraine gained its independence from the So- 
viet Union in 1991, it started to change its economy to 
one based on free enterprise. In 1993, the Ukrainian 
government introduced a new currency called the hryv- 
nia to replace the rouble. 

Ukraine has a developed economy with strong indus- 
try and agriculture. However, the nation lacks modern 
technology and equipment in its factories and on its 
farms. About two-fifths of Ukraine's people work in in- 
dustry, and about a fifth work in agriculture. Most other 
Ukrainians have jobs in such service industries as edu- 
cation and health care. 

Manufacturing. Ukraine's heavy industries produce 
iron and steel and such machines as tractors, machine 
tools, and mining equipment. The machine industry ac- 
counts for a third of Ukraine's industrial output and em- 
ploys about a quarter of Ukraine's workers. Ukraine also 
produces cars, trucks, buses, locomotives and railway 
cars, aeroplanes, and ships. Many of Ukraine's heavy in- 
dustries are in the Donbas region of eastern Ukraine, 
near mines that supply raw materials. Ukraine also man- 
ufactures chemical fertilizers; such processed foods as 
refined sugar, meat, canned foods, and wine; 
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and consumer goods, including television sets, washing 
machines, refrigerators, clothes, and shoes. 

Ukraine has a strong defence industry. During Soviet 
rule, defence factories accounted for about a quarter of 
Ukraine's industrial output. But independent Ukraine 
plans to cut its military spending and convert many de- 
fence factories to manufacture other products. 

Agriculture. Ukraine is famous for its agricultural 
production and is known as the breadbasket of Europe. 
Its moderate climate and rich black soils, called cherno- 
zem, have made the country one of the world's most 
productive farming regions. 

Most farms in Ukraine are owned and controlled by 
the government. They include state farms and collective 
farms. State farms are managed entirely by the govern- 
ment, which pays wages to farmworkers. Collective 
farms are owned and managed in part by the workers, 
who receive wages as well as a share in the farm's prof- 
its. Ukraine has about 8,800 collective farms and 2,600 
state farms. Collective farms have an average area of 
about 3,100 hectares. State farms are larger and have 
more mechanical farm equipment than collective farms. 
The average area of a state farm is about 3,300 hectares. 
During Soviet rule, farmers were allowed to have small 
plots and sell their products for a profit. These private 
plots became the most productive farming areas in 
Ukraine. 

Ukraine leads the world in sugar beet production and 
is a leading wheat-growing country. Other important 
crops include barley, maize, potatoes, sunflowers, and 
tobacco. Ukrainian farmers also rear beef and dairy cat- 
tle, and pigs. Near cities, farmers often grow fruit and 
vegetables to sell at markets. 

Service industries employ more than a quarter of 
Ukraine's workers. The country's chief service industries 
include education, scientific research and engineering, 
health care, transportation, and trade. 

Mining. Ukraine is a leading producer of manganese, 
Which is used in making steel. The country also pro- 
duces nickel and titanium. Huge coal deposits lie in the 
Donbas, the centre of Ukraine's heavy industry. Ukraine 
also mines iron ore, natural gas, and salt. 


Sandy beaches and warm 
weather make Yalta a favour- 
ite holiday resort for Ukraini- 
ans. The city lies on the south- 
ern coast of the Crimean 
Peninsula along the Black Sea. 


Fishing. Ukrainian fishing fleets operate mainly in the 
Antarctic and Indian oceans, and in the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azov. Ukrainians also fish in Ukraine's rivers and 
lakes. Ocean fleets catch mackerel and tuna. River fish- 
ing is most important on the Dnepr and lower Danube 
rivers. The chief commercial fish from seas and rivers in- 
clude bream, carp, perch, pike, and trout. 

Energy sources. Coal, natural gas, and petroleum 
have long been important sources of electric power in 
Ukraine. The country also has hydroelectric plants lo- 
cated mainly on the Dnepr River. During the 1980s, nu- 
clear power plants began providing an important new 
source of energy. Today, these plants produce about a 
quarter of Ukraine's electricity. Many Ukrainians, how- 
ever, oppose the use of nuclear energy because of an 
accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant in north- 
central Ukraine in 1986. 

Ukraine imports much oil and natural gas from Russia 
and Tajikistan. In 1992, Ukraine signed an agreement 
with Iran to build a pipeline through Azerbaijan to bring 
Iranian oil and gas to Ukraine. 

Trade. Ukraine's chief exports are wheat, sugar beet, 
coal, construction equipment, and manufactured goods. 
Ukraine imports oil, natural gas, wood products, rubber, 
and consumer goods. Ukraine's major trading partners 
include Canada, Germany, Hungary, Iran, Poland, Russia, 
and Tajikistan. 

Transportation and communication. Ukraine has a 
well-developed transportation system. Most of the sys- 
tem is owned by the government. Ukraine's highways in- 
clude about 147,000 kilometres of paved roads. About a 
third of Ukraine's people own cars or motorcycles. 
Buses and taxis are common in larger cities. Kiev and 
Kharkov have underground railway systems. A large rail- 
way network connects major cities and industrial cen- 
tres. Ukraine's chief airports are at Borispol, near Kiev, 
and at Kharkov and Odessa. Major ports include Illi- 
chevsk, Kerch, Kherson, Mariupol, Mykolayiv, Odessa, 
Sevastopol, and Yalta. 

Ukrainian newspapers are privately owned. Leading 
daily papers include Pravda Ukrainy, Rabochaya Gazeta, 
Radyanska Ukraina, Silski Visti, and Vilna Ukraina. The 
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A combine harvests wheat on a farm in the Khmelnitskiy re- 
gion of Ukraine. The region lies in the Central Plateau, which has 
the country's most productive farmland. 


country has an average of one radio for every four peo- 
ple. Almost all Ukrainian families own a TV set. 


History 


Early days. Human beings have lived in the Ukraine 
region for about 300,000 years. One of the earliest cul- 
tures was that of the Trypillians, who lived in southwest- 
ern Ukraine from about 4000 to 2000 B.C. The Trypillians 
grew crops for a living, decorated pottery, and made 
drills for boring holes in wood and stone. 

By about 1500 В.С, nomadic herders occupied the re- 
gion. They included a warlike, horse-riding people 
called the Cimmerians. The Scythians, a people from 
central Asia, conquered the Cimmerians about 700 B.C. 
Between 700 and 600 В.С, Greeks started colonies оп 
the northern coast of the Black Sea. But the Scythians 
controlled most of the region until about 200 B.C., when 
they fell to a group called the Sarmatians. The region 
was invaded by Germanic tribes from the west in A.D. 
270 and by the Huns, an Asian people, in 375. 

Kievan Rus. During the A.D. 8005, a Slavic civilization 
called Rus grew up at Kiev and at other points along 
river routes between the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea. 
Kiev became the first of the East Slavic states and was 
known as Kievan Rus. Scandinavian merchant-warriors 
called Varangians (also known as Vikings) played a part 
in organizing the East Slavic tribes into Kievan Rus. Oleg, 
a Varangian, became its first ruler in 882. During the 
9005, other states recognized Kiev's leadership. 

Vladimir I (Volodymyr in Ukrainian), the ruler of the 
Russian city of Novgorod, conquered Kievan Rus in 980. 
Under his rule, the state became a political, economic, 
and cultural power in Europe. In 988, Vladimir became a 
Christian and made Christianity the state religion. Before 
the East Slavs became Christians, they had worshipped 
idols and nature spirits. In 1240, Mongol tribes known 

as Tatars swept across the Ukrainian plains from the east 
and conquered the region. 

Lithuanian and Polish rule. After the fall of Kievan 

Rus, several principalities (regions ruled by princes) de- 


A natural gas pipeline links Ukraine with gas fields in Siberia 
in northern Russia. Ukraine uses natural gas to generate electric- 
ity for homes and industry. 


veloped in the Ukraine region. The state of Galicia- 
Volhynia grew in importance in what is now western 
Ukraine. In the 1300's, however, Poland took control of 
Galicia. Lithuania seized Volhynia and later, Kiev. Under 
Polish and Lithuanian rule, Ukrainian peasants were 
bound to the land as serfs, farmworkers who were not 
free to leave the land they worked. By 1569, Poland ruled 
all of the region. 

Many discontented peasants joined bands of inde- 
pendent soldiers that became known as Cossacks. They 
occupied the territory that lay between the Poles and 
the Tatars. In 1648, a Cossack named Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky led an uprising that freed Ukraine from Polish 
control. In 1654, Khmelnitsky formed an alliance with the 
czar (emperor) of Russia against Poland. 

Russian rule. Ukraine was divided between Poland 
and Russia in 1667. Poland gained control of lands west 
ofthe Dnepr River, while Ukrainian lands east of the 
Dnepr had self-rule but came under Russian protection. 
By 1764, Russia abolished Ukrainian self-rule. In the 
17905, Russia gained control of all of Ukraine except Ga- 
licia, which Austria ruled from 1772 until 1918. 

Russia favoured its language and culture over those 
of the Ukrainians and other peoples. From 1863 to 1905, 
it banned publications in Ukrainian. The Austrians, how- 
ever, allowed the Ukrainians greater freedom than did 
the Russians. As a result, Galicia became a major centre 
of Ukrainian culture during the 1800's. 

Soviet rule. Russian Bolsheviks established a Com- 
munist government in Russia after the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917. In 1918, the Ukrainians formed an inde- 
pendent, non-Communist country called the Ukrainian 
People's Republic. Communist Russia, however, had su- 
perior military power and seized eastern and central 
Ukraine by 1920. The rest of Ukraine came under Polish, 
Czechoslovak, and Romanian control. 

Ukraine became one of the four original republics of 
the Soviet Union in 1922. During the 19205, the Soviet 
government encouraged Ukrainian culture and the use 
of the Ukrainian language to weaken opposition to the 


Textile manufacturing is an important light industry in 
Ukraine. Mills such as the one in Kherson, above, provide fab- 
rics for making clothing and other consumer goods. 


Communist system. By the 19305, however, Soviet dicta- 
tor Joseph Stalin began his policy of Russification, which 
imposed the Russian language and culture on the 
Ukrainian people. 

In the late 1920s and early 1930s, the Communist gov- 


Important dates in Ukraine 


A.D. 8007$ East Slavs established the state of Kievan Rus. 

988 Vladimir | made Christianity the state religion of Ukraine. 

1240 The Mongols destroyed Kiev and conquered Ukraine. 

1569 Ukraine came under Polish control. 

1648 A Ukrainian Cossack revolt freed Ukraine from Polish rule. 

1790's Russia gained control of most of Ukraine. 

1918 Ukraine became an independent country after a revolution 
in Russia in 1917. But Communist Russia regained control of 
most of Ukraine by 1920. 

1922 Ukraine became one of the four original republics of the 
Soviet Union. 

1932-1933 Millions of Ukrainians died from a famine after So- 
viet authorities took food from their homes. 

1941-1945 The Ukrainian Insurgent Army fought for Ukrainian 
independence against German and Soviet forces during 
World War Il. It continued fighting the Soviets until the early 
1950's. 

1960's Ukrainians began a protest movement against Soviet 
rule. Soviet authorities imprisoned thousands of protesters. 

1981 The Ukrainian parliament declared Ukraine an independ- 
ent country. The Soviet Union was dissolved. 
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ernment took over privately owned farms in Ukraine 
and combined them into larger, state-run farms. This 
programme, called co/lectivization, brought great hard- 
ship to Ukraine's people. Several hundred thousand 
Ukrainian farmers resisted the seizure of their land and 
were sent to prison labour camps. In 1932 and 1933, the 
Soviet government seized grain and food from people's 
homes, causing a major famine. Between 5 million and 
7} million Ukrainians died of starvation. 

World War Il. Nazi Germany occupied Ukraine from 
mid-1941 to mid-1944, during World War II. About 5 mil- 
lion Ukrainian civilians, including 600,000 Ukrainian 
Jews, were killed during the war. The Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army, a force of about 40,000 soldiers, fought both 
Germany and the Soviet Union for Ukrainian independ- 
ence. It continued fighting the Soviets until the 1950's. 

By the end of World War 11 іп 1945, the Soviet Union 
had taken control of many parts of Ukraine. That year, 
Soviet Ukraine became one of the original members of 
the United Nations. In 1954, Russia transferred control of 
the Crimea to Ukraine. 

Protest movements. Many Ukrainians opposed So- 
viet Russian control and the limits on Ukrainian culture. 
In the 19605, a protest movement developed to advance 
human rights and the rights of the Ukrainian people. Al- 
though thousands of protesters were arrested, the 
movement continued during the 1970s and 19805. 

The Chernobyl disaster. In 1986, an explosion and 
fire at the nuclear power plant in Chernobyl, near Kiev, 
released large amounts of radioactive material into the 
atmosphere. Nuclear fallout from the accident caused 
many health and environmental problems. About 6,000 
to 8,000 people died as a result of the explosion and its 
aftermath. The disaster caused high rates of cancer and 
other illnesses in Ukraine, Belarus, and Russia. 

Independence. A Ukrainian nationalist movement 
began to gain strength during the late 1980's. Ukrainians 
demanded more control over Ukraine's government, 
economy, and culture. In 1990, Ukraine's parliament 
passed a declaration of state sovereignty. This declara- 
tion stated that Ukraine would follow its own laws if 
they came in conflict with those of the Soviet Union. 

In August 1991, conservative Communists failed in an 
attempt to overthrow a reform-minded Soviet govern- 
ment. The failed coup renewed demands for self-rule 
among the Soviet republics. Soon afterward, Ukraine's 
parliament declared Ukraine independent. Several other 
republics made similar declarations. On December 1, 
more than 90 per cent of Ukrainians voted in favour of 
independence. Leonid Kravchuk, a former Communist 
official who became a Ukrainian nationalist and a demo- 
crat, was elected president. 

On Dec. 25, 1991, the Soviet Union was dissolved. 
Ukraine and most of the other former Soviet republics 
created a loose association called the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (С1.5.) to deal with economic and 
military problems caused by the breakup. Many Ukraini- 
ans viewed the C.LS. as a temporary association. They 
feared a commonwealth led by Russia would limit 
Ukrainian independence. Ukraine and Russia argued 
over many issues, including how much of the Soviet na- 
tional debt each country should assume and how the 
Soviet Navy's Black Sea fleet should be divided. In May 
1992, Russia's Supreme Soviet voted to declare the 
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Soviet government's 1954 grant of Crimea to Ukraine an 
illegal act. Ukraine opposed this decision. 

In 1992, Ukraine and two other former Soviet repub- 
lics with nuclear weapons—Belarus and Kazakhstan— 
agreed to eliminate all nuclear weapons on their territo- 
ries within seven years. They also agreed to become 
parties to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, a United Nations treaty that forbids the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Ukraine was the last country 
to ratify the treaty, in 1994, and it has turned over its 
short-range Soviet nuclear weapons to Russia for de- 
struction. Ukraine has also begun to return the war- 
heads of its long-range nuclear weapons, though it has 
kept the launch vehicles for these weapons. In 1994, 
Leonid Kuchma was elected to succeed Kravchuk as 
Ukraine's president. 

Related articles in World Book include: 
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Questions 


Why is Ukraine called the breadbasket of. Europe? 

Who led a Cossack rebellion against Polish rule in 1648? 

What is the Donbas? Why is it important to Ukraine? 

Which groups in Ukraine are descended from the East Slavs? 

What is the largest religious group in Ukraine? 

What is Rukh? 

Who is Ukraine's most famous cultural and national figure? 

Why do many Ukrainians know the Russian language better than 
the Ukrainian language? 

When did Ukraine gain its independence? 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. See 
Ukraine. 

Ukulele is a four-stringed musical instrument related 
to the guitar. A player strums the ukulele with the fin- 


The ukulele looks somewhat like a small guitar. It is played by 
strumming the four strings with the fingers. 


gers of one hand. With the fingers of the other hand, the 
player picks out chords on the finger board along the 
neck of the instrument. Most written ukulele music con- 
sists of chord symbols that indicate finger positions in- 
stead of notes. The ukulele was developed from a small 
guitar brought to Hawaii by the Portuguese in the late 
18005. The ukulele is used mainly to accompany folk 
and popular singing. 

Ulan Bator (pop. 515,000) is the capital and largest city 
of Mongolia. It is also Mongolia's centre of culture and 
industry. The city lies in the northeastern part of the 
country (see Mongolia (тар). 

Large government buildings line Ulan Bator's central 
square. The city has a university, a national theatre, and 
several museums. Its manufactured products include 
furniture, cast iron, paper, pharmaceutical products, 
soap, and textiles. Meat packing is also important. 

In 1639, a Lamaist monastery was built on the site of 
what is now Ulan Bator. Lamaism is a form of Buddhism. 
A settlement grew up around the monastery, and it be- 
came an important trade centre. The city was called 
Urga until 1924, when Mongolia became an independ- 
ent republic. It was then named Ulan Bator by Sukhe 
Bator, the leader of the fight for independence (see 
Mongolia [History]). 

Ulbricht, Walter (1893-1973), was the leader of East 
Germany from 1960 to 1971. He ruled as head of the 
Communist-dominated Socialist Unity Party. In 1961, Ul- 
bricht ordered the building of the Berlin Wall, which 
separated the eastern and western sectors of the city. 

Ulbricht was born in Leipzig, Germany. He helped to 
found the German Communist Party in 1919, and studied 
Communism in the Soviet Union in the 1920's. Ulbricht 
was exiled from Germany from 1933 to 1945. He served 
with Communist forces in the Spanish Civil War (1936- 
1939). He returned to Germany in 1945, where he helped 
to form the Socialist Unity Party. Ulbricht served as the 
deputy premier of East Germany from 1949 to 1960. 
Ulcer is an open sore in the skin or mucous membrane. 
An ulcer forms when surface tissue dies, leaving a raw, 
inflamed area that heals slowly. 
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Peptic ulcers are open sores in the digestive system. There are 
two main types of peptic ulcers. Duodenal ulcers form in the du- 
odenum, the upper part of the small intestine. Gastric ulcers de- 
velop in the stomach. Both types result from the erosive action 
of two digestive juices, hydrochloric acid and pepsin. 


Probably the best-known kinds of ulcers are peptic ul- 
cers, which occur in the digestive system. There are two 
main types of peptic ulcers. Duodenal ulcers form in the 
duodenum, the upper part of the small intestine. Gastric 
ulcers develop in the stomach. During digestion and at 
certain other times, the stomach produces hydrochloric 
acid and an enzyme called pepsin. These powerful di- 
gestive juices can eat through the lining of the stomach 
and duodenum. Normally, mucous secretions protect 
the stomach and duodenum from the effects of diges- 
tive juices, Secretions of bicarbonate into the duode- 
num also neutralize these juices. 

Most people who have peptic ulcers are also infected 
with Helicobacter pylori, a bacterium that lives in the 
stomach. Scientists believe that this bacterium is associ- 
ated with the development of ulcers, but they are uncer- 
tain exactly how. The bacterium may cause an increase 
in stomach acid, or it may produce a toxin that harms 
the stomach lining. H. pylori infection occurs world- 
wide, but it is most common in developing countries. 

Other agents that increase the risk of getting ulcers 
include aspirin and nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory 
drugs. These widely used medications can inhibit func- 
tion of prostaglandins, chemical compounds found 
throughout the body. Prostaglandins in the stomach 
control the production of stomach acid. 

Most peptic ulcers cause pain in the upper part of the 
abdomen. The pain usually occurs when the stomach is 
empty, either between meals or at night. Medications 
that neutralize stomach acid or suppress its secretion re- 
lieve the pain temporarily. Eating may also ease the pain. 
If H. pylori is present, doctors may prescribe antibiotics. 
People can reduce the risk of ulcers by eliminating ciga- 
rette smoking and the consumption of alcohol. 
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Patients with peptic ulcers may develop such compli- 
cations as blockage of the stomach or duodenum, inter- 
nal bleeding, and perforation of the stomach wall. 

Other kinds of ulcers include chronic leg ulcers, 
which may result from poor blood circulation caused by 
diabetes, hardening of the arteries, or varicose veins. 
Decubitus ulcers, commonly called bedsores, afflict 
many patients who are confined to bed or a wheelchair. 

See also Bedsore; Canker; Stomach (Peptic ulcers); 
Typhoid fever. 

Ulithi atoll is one of the western Caroline Islands, 
which lie in the Pacific Ocean. Ulithi consists of a large 
atoll, with 474 square kilometres of lagoon and some 
detached reefs and islets. The land area totals less than 5 
square kilometres. About 710 Micronesians live on the 
islets. They raise food for their own use and make copra 
for trade. The United States took control of Ulithi as part 
of a United Nations trusteeship in 1947. In 1980, Ulithi 
and other Caroline Islands formed the Federated States 
of Micronesia. In 1986, these islands became a self- 
governing political unit in free association with the 
United States. See Pacific Islands (map). 

Ulm, Charles (1897-1934), an Australian aviator, 
helped to pioneer flying in Australia. During the late 
19205, he flew with fellow Australian Charles Kingsford 
Smith. They made a record-breaking flight round Aus- 
tralia in 10 days 54 hours 
in 1927, and the first trans- 
pacific flight in 1928 (see 
Kingsford Smith, Sir 
Charles). In 1934, Ulm flew 
from Britain to Australia in 
anew record time of 6 
days 17 hours 45 minutes, 
and made the first official 
airmail flight between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 
Charles Thomas Phillipe 
Ulm was born in Mel- 
bourne. He was killed on a 
flight from the United 
States to Australia. 

Ulna. See Arm. 

Ulster is one of the four provinces of Ireland. It con- 
sists of 9 of the 32 counties that make up the whole is- 
land of Ireland. Six of Ulster's counties form Northern 
Ireland, which is a part of the United Kingdom. These 
counties are Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Lon- 
donderry, and Tyrone. The other three counties Cavan, 
Donegal, and Monaghan—form part of the Republic of 
Ireland. Each of these counties has an article in World 
Book. Belfast is the largest city in Ulster. 

People and government. Most of Ulster's people 
are of English, Scottish, or older Irish descent. The ma- 
jority of the people are Protestants. In Northern Ireland, 
the proportion of Protestants is about two-thirds. The 
dominant Protestant group is the Presbyterians. Other 
groups include members of the Church of Ireland and 
Methodists. Most of the remainder of Ulster's people 
are Roman Catholics. In Ulster counties within the re- 
public, about seven out of eight people are Roman Cath- 
olics. 

English is the only everyday language used in North- 
ern Ireland. However, Irish is taught in some schools 


Charles Ulm 
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Facts in brief about Ulster 


Population: 7997 census—Northern Ireland —1,569,971; Ulster 
counties in Republic of Ireland —232,012. 

Area: 21,778 km. 

Counties: /n Northern Ireland, Antrim, Armagh, Down, Ferman- 
agh, Londonderry, Tyrone. /n the Republic of Ireland, Cavan, 
Donegal, Monaghan. 

Largest towns: Belfast, Derry. 

Chief products: Agriculture —cattle, dairy products, fruit, pigs, 
poultry, sheep. Manufacturing and processing —aircraft ca- 
bles, chemicals, clothing, light machinery, ships, textiles. 
Fishing —herring, lobsters, mackerel. 


there. In the republic counties of Ulster, the western 
part of Donegal has an extensive Gaeltacht (Irish- 
speaking region) with a population of 26,000. In eastern 
Donegal and in Cavan and Monaghan, Irish is taught in 
schools. 

Economy. Linen and shipbuilding are traditionally 
important in eastern Ulster, where most of the prov- 
ince's industry is concentrated. But now, its industries 
include aircraft manufacture, food and drink processing, 
various types of engineering, china and footwear manu- 
facture, and the production of electronics equipment, 
furniture, offshore oil exploration equipment, measur- 
ing and optical instruments, textiles, tiles, and tyres. Bel- 
fast is a main shopping centre and a centre for printing. 

In southern and western Ulster, half the industry is in 
Donegal, which is famous for tweeds and carpets. Mon- 
aghan produces clothing, furniture, and processed 
foods. Cavan also produces processed foods, along with 
electrical transformers and iron and steel products. 

Farmers in Ulster grow barley, oats, and potatoes. 
Pigs, poultry, and cattle are the most important livestock. 
In Ulster, within the republic, farmers also rear sheep. 
Monaghan is Ireland's main centre for poultry-rearing. 
Killybegs, in Donegal, is a major fishing port. 

Ulster's chief ports, Belfast and Larne, have passenger 
and freight links with several ports in England and Scot- 
land and with Holyhead in Wales. Aldergrove airport 
has flights to both Europe and the United States. State- 
owned or state-sponsored organizations run road and 
rail transport within both Northern Ireland and the rest 
of Ulster, 


Land. Ulster is bounded on the east and northeast by 
the Irish Sea and the North Channel, on the west and 
north by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the south by the 
provinces of Connacht to the west and Leinster to the 
east. The maximum distances are 174 kilometres from 
north to south, and 214 kilometres from west to east. 

In the northeast of Ulster lies the Antrim plateau, 
made of basalt (cooled volcanic lava) and cut by the 
Glens of Antrim running northeastward to the sea. On 
the north coast of Antrim is the series of extraordinary 
basalt columns known as the Giant's Causeway. The 
coastline of Antrim and Londonderry consists of moun- 
tains and basalt and limestone cliffs. Limestone also un- 
derlies much of Fermanagh. Donegal has a rugged, 
mountainous northern part and a less rugged southern 
area with long beaches, The Sperrin Mountains mark 
the border between Londonderry and Tyrone. In south- 
ern Down are the Mourne Mountains, a striking range 
of granite peaks. The highest point in the Mourne 
Mountains is 848 metres high. 

Lough Neagh, the largest lake in Ireland, lies in a de- 
pression in the Antrim plateau. The River Bann rises in 
the Mournes and, passing through Lough Neagh, flows 
north to the Antrim coast. The River Foyle flows north- 
east from Lifford, Donegal, into Lough Foyle, a sea inlet 
that separates Donegal from Londonderry. The River 
Erne drains much of Fermanagh and southern Ulster. 
Two lakes, Upper Lough Erne and Lower Lough Erne, 
are on this river. The River Lagan, on which Belfast 
stands, rises in a range of hills called Slieve Croob. On 
the east coast of the province, Strangford Lough, a sea 
inlet with many small islands, separates the Ards Penin- 
sula from the rest of Down. 

Climate. Rainfall in Ulster averages 810 millimetres a 
year. In the west, it can reach above 2,000 millimetres, 
but eastern Ulster is one of the driest places in Britain 
and Ireland. Average daily temperatures range between 
4° Cin January and 14.5° C in July. 

History. People settled in present-day Ulster in pre- 
historic times. In early Christian times, it was, according 
to Irish legend, the site of a kingdom called Uladh. In 
the A.D. 3005, Niall of the Nine Hostages is said to have 
carved out a kingdom in western Ulster. Niall's descend- 
ants, the O'Neills, and another clan called the 


Whitehead, in Antrim, is one 
of the many delightful seaside 
resorts in Ulster. The town 
lies on the shore of Belfast 
Lough and is surrounded by 
pleasant countryside. 


Ulster is a province of Ireland consisting of the whole of North- 
ern Ireland and three counties of the republic. 


O'Donnells, became the most important families in the 
Ulster region. The Scots originally came from Ulster, 
and St. Patrick, St. Ninian, and St. Columbanus were all 
associated with the province. 

The Vikings raided Ulster in the late 7005. From the 
11005, the Anglo-Normans built castles at Carrickfergus, 
Downpatrick, and Dundrum. In the 15005, Ulster re- 
sisted the English conquest of Ireland. But in 1603, Hugh 
O'Neill, the leader of the Irish in Ulster, finally gave up 
the struggle. In 1610, the government of King James ! 
began the plantation (colonization) of Ulster. Іп 1641, Ul- 
ster rebelled. In 1689, the Roman Catholic King James II's 
forces unsuccessfully besieged Derry. On July 12, 1690, 
James II lost the Battle of the Boyne. The date is still 
таце annually by Protestant parades in Northern Іге- 
апа. 

Ulster officially became part of the United Kingdom in 
1801. In 1921, the six counties of eastern Ulster opted to 
remain within the United Kingdom as Northern Ireland. 
The rest of Ulster became part of an independent Irish 
state. 

See also Antrim; Armagh; Cavan; Donegal; Down; 
Fermanagh; Londonderry; Monaghan; Tyrone. 

Ulster Volunteers. See Ireland, History of. 

Ultima Thule was the name given in ancient literature 
to the most northern of known lands. A Greek sailor 
named Pytheas spoke of it in the 3005 B.C. He said that 
the days and nights in Ultima Thule lasted for six 
months, and that the sea there was so thick the rowers 
could not get through it. Some think that Pytheas was re- 
ferring to Norway or Iceland. Others believe Ultima 
Thule was one of the Shetland Islands, which lie north 
of Scotland. Today, Ultima Thule is used to mean any 
distant place or faraway goal. 

See also Exploration (The ancient Greeks). 
Ultimatum is a final proposition or demand made by 
one of two negotiating parties. The term is usually used 
in international affairs. It is a forceful and definite state- 
ment of one countrys position. The demand is usually 
accompanied by a threat of war or some other strong 
action if the conditions specified in the demand are not 
accepted by a given deadline. 
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Ultrahigh frequency waves (UHF) are a type of 
short radio wave. Their frequency ranges from 300 to 
3,000 megahertz. One megahertz equals 1 million hertz 
(cycles per second). The wavelength of UHF waves 
measures only from 0.1 to 1 metre. 

UHF waves are widely used in television broadcast- 
ing. UHF waves also are used in aircraft and ship naviga- 
tion and for police and emergency communication. Cel- 
lular telephone networks also use UHF. In some cases, 
UHF waves provide a communication link between vehi- 
cles travelling in space and monitoring stations located 
on the earth. 

UHF waves mainly travel in a straight line, and they 
cannot pass through the earth. For this reason, the trans- 
mission of UHF waves between two points on the earth 
is limited by the curvature of the earth to 80 kilometres 
or less. Certain radio waves that have frequencies lower 
than those of UHF waves can be reflected off the upper 
layers of the atmosphere to reach beyond the earth's 
curvature. As a result, they can be transmitted much far- 
ther than UHF waves in some cases. 

See also Short waves; Television (Broadcasting). 
Ultramarine is a blue pigment or colouring matter 
now prepared by artificial means. It usually has a red- 
dish tinge. Ultramarine is made by calcining (heating) 
various combinations of China clay, sodium carbonate, 
carbon, and sodium sulphate until they form a dry pow- 
der. Ultramarine was once ground from the rare mineral 
lapis lazuli. This method produced a brilliant, durable 
blue colour, which was prized by artists, but was very 
expensive. See also Lapis lazuli. 

Ultramicroscope is an instrument that allows a per- 
son to see objects much smaller than those that can be 
seen under an ordinary microscope. Scientists use this 
microscope to study such colloidal particles as fog 
drops, smoke particles, and paint pigments that float in 
liquids or gases (see Colloid). Objects as small as 5 mil- 
limicrometres in diameter can be seen with an ultrami- 
croscope. One millimicrometre equals 1 billionth of a 
metre. 

The ultramicroscope consists of a compound micro- 
scope and a high-intensity light system. In most cases, 
the strong light originates from an arc lamp. The light is 
focused into a thin beam and directed at the particles 
from the side of the microscope. As the beam passes 
through the particles, it produces a cone of light, be- 
cause of the light-scattering effect of the particles. This 
phenomenon is called the Tyndall effect. The particles 
are observed by the light they scatter. The particles are 
viewed against a black background and appear as tiny 
bright dots of light, without structural detail. The first ul- 
tramicroscope was designed in 1903 by two German sci- 
entists, Richard Zsigmondy and Henry Siedentopf. 

See also Arc light; Microscope. 

Ultrasound is sound with frequencies above the 
range of human hearing. Frequency refers to the num- 
ber of sound waves a vibrating object produces per sec- 
ond. It is measured іп terms of hertz One hertz equals 
one cycle (vibration) per second. Most people can hear 
sounds with frequencies between 20 and 20,000 hertz. 
However, ultrasound has frequencies above 20,000 
hertz. Scientists have developed many uses for ultra- 
sound, especially in medicine and industry. 

In addition to its high frequency, ultrasound has other 
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qualities that distinguish it from the sound that is audi- 
ble to human beings. For example, ultrasonic waves are 
shorter than the waves of audible sound. When the 
short waves of ultrasound encounter small obstacles, 
they are easily reflected, forming echoes. The longer 
waves of audible sound, however, flow around small 
obstacles, with very little reflection. 

Bats, porpoises, and certain other animals that hear 
frequencies above 20,000 hertz make use of ultrasound. 
Some bats give off short, ultrasonic cries that bounce off 
nearby objects, making echoes. They use these echoes 
to find insects or other food and to avoid obstacles. 

Producing ultrasound. Scientists have invented 
whistles and other devices that produce ultrasound. 
One commonly used device, called an u/trasonic trans- 
ducer, converts electric energy into ultrasonic waves. 
Some ultrasonic transducers include a special disc 
made of quartz or of a ceramic material. When an elec- 
tric signal is applied to it, the disc vibrates so rapidly 
that ultrasonic waves are created. 

Many transducers can also convert ultrasonic waves 
into electric energy. These transducers give off ultra- 
sonic waves at the same time that they change the re- 
turning echoes back to electricity. Strong echoes create 
stronger electric pulses than weak ones do. A computer 
registers such data as the intensity of the electric pulses 
and the direction of the returning echoes. The computer 
can then provide information on the substances that re- 
flected the ultrasonic waves. Some of these computers 
transform the data they receive into images on a screen. 

Uses. Ultrasound has many uses. They can be divided 
into two basic groups—passive uses and active uses. 

Passive uses of ultrasound include those in which it 
is used only to obtain information. For example, doctors 


use ultrasound to check the development of unborn ba- 
bies. Special ultrasonic equipment can produce an 
image of an unborn baby ona screen. Ultrasound can 
also aid in the diagnosis of tumours, gallstones, heart 
disease, and other disorders. Most doctors believe that 
ultrasonic examinations have no dangerous side effects. 

Manufacturers use ultrasound to measure the wall 
thickness of metal or plastic pipes and to test the con- 
centration of particles in inks and paints. Sonar devices 
locate enemy ships, schools of fish, and underwater ob- 
stacles through the use of ultrasound (see Sonar). 

Active uses of ultrasound include those in which it is 
used to produce certain effects in materials. For exam- 
ple, ultrasound can destroy brain tumours and kidney 
stones. Ultrasonic waves can be used to clean watches 
and other delicate instruments and to mix chemicals. At 
some frequencies, ultrasound can produce enough en- 
ergy to weld certain metals. 

See also Remote control (diagram); Machine tool 
(Other advanced machining operations); Transducer. 
Ultraviolet rays are an invisible form of light. They lie 
just beyond the violet end of the visible spectrum. The 
sun is the major natural source of ultraviolet rays. Light- 
ning, or any other electrical spark in the air, also emits 
ultraviolet rays. The rays can be produced artificially by 
passing an electric current through a gas or vapour, 
such as mercury vapour. Ultraviolet rays can cause sun- 
burn. Overexposure to these rays can cause skin cancer. 
Ultraviolet rays also destroy harmful organisms and 
have other useful effects. 

Ultraviolet rays have shorter wavelengths than visible 
light has. A wavelength, the distance between the crests 
of two waves, is often measured in units called nano- 
metres. One nanometre (nm) equals 0.000001 millimetre. 
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Ultrasound is widely used in the diagnosis of heart disease, 
kidney disease, and other disorders. On the left, an ultrasonic 
transducer gives off ultrasonic waves and changes the returning 
echoes into electric pulses. A computer transforms such data as 
the direction of the echoes and the intensity of the pulses into 
an image of the patient's kidneys, as shown above. 


Wavelengths of visible light range from about 400 to 700 
nm. Ultraviolet wavelengths range from about 1 to 400 
nm. See Electromagnetic waves (diagram: The electro- 
magnetic spectrum). 

The wavelength of ultraviolet rays determines 
whether a material they shine on absorbs the rays or 
transmits them. For example, only ultraviolet rays with 
large wavelengths can pass through ordinary window 
glass. The glass absorbs rays with shorter wavelengths, 
though they can pass through other materials. 

Uses of ultraviolet rays. Ultraviolet rays with wave- 
lengths shorter than 300 nm are effective in killing bac- 
teria and viruses. Hospitals use germicidal lamps that 
produce these short rays to sterilize surgical instru- 
ments, water, and the air in operating rooms. Many food 
and drug companies use germicidal lamps to disinfect 
various types of products and their containers. 

Direct exposure to ultraviolet rays with wavelengths 
shorter than 320 nm produces vitamin D in the body. 
Doctors once used sun lamps that produced these rays 
to prevent and treat rickets, a bone disease caused by 
the lack of vitamin D. The lamps are used today to treat 
some skin disorders, such as acne and psoriasis. 

Some instruments use ultraviolet rays to identify the 
chemical composition of unknown materials. Medical 
researchers use such instruments to analyse substances 
in the human body, including amino acids, enzymes, 
and other proteins. The electronics industry uses ultravi- 
olet rays in manufacturing integrated circuits. 

Harmful effects. The sun's shortest ultraviolet rays— 
those with wavelengths below about 320 nm—are par- 
ticularly harmful to living things. Too much exposure to 
these rays can cause painful eye irritation or eye inflam- 
mation. High-quality sunglasses protect the eyes from 
these rays. Overexposure to ultraviolet rays also can 
cause a painful burn. Melanin, a brown pigment in the 
skin, provides some protection against sunburn. Sun- 
screen lotions absorb the sun's burning rays. 

Exposure to the sun's ultraviolet rays over a long pe- 
riod can cause skin cancer and other changes in human 
cells. Such exposure also can damage or kill plants. 
Ozone, a form of oxygen in the earth's upper atmos- 
phere, absorbs most of the sun's ultraviolet radiation. 
Without the ozone layer, ultraviolet rays would probably 
destroy most plant and animal life. See Ozone. 

Scientific research. Ultraviolet rays originate within 
the atoms of all elements. Scientists learn about the 
makeup and energy levels of atoms by studying the rays. 
Experts also learn about distant stars and galaxies by an- 
alysing the ultraviolet rays that they give off. 

Much research has focused on the role of ultraviolet 
rays in chemical reactions that break down the earth's 
protective ozone layer. As the ozone layer breaks down, 
it becomes less effective as a barrier against harmful ul- 
traviolet rays. 

Experiments indicate that bees, butterflies, and other 
insects can see ultraviolet light. The reflection of ultravi- 
olet rays off wings reveals patterns that help insects 
identify mates. 

See also Telescope (Other telescopes). 

Ulysses was king of Ithaca and a brave and cunning 
hero in Greek mythology. His name is Odysseus in 
Greek and Ulysses in Latin. Ulysses was especially noted 
for his cleverness. In early Greek writings, he also was 
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generous and noble. Some later Greek writers por- 
trayed him as а sly, deceitful trickster. 

Most of the stories about Ulysses tell about his life 
during and after the Trojan War, a conflict between 
Greece and the city of Troy. Ulysses is a major character 
in the ///ад and the hero of the Odyssey, the two great 
epics attributed to the Greek poet Homer. The /iad 
deals with events that occurred in the last year of the 
Trojan War. The Odyssey describes Ulysses adventures 
as he returns home after the Trojan War. 

The Trojan War. Ulysses was the son of Laertes, the 
king of Ithaca, and Anticleia. But just before her mar- 
riage to Laertes, Anticleia had been seduced by Sisy- 
phus, the king of Corinth. Some Greeks believed that 
Sisyphus was Ulysses’ father. 

Ulysses married Penelope, the daugther of Icarius, 
the king of Sparta. Soon after the birth of their son, Te- 
lemachus, a group of Greek leaders tried to recruit Ulys- 
ses to fight Troy. But Ulysses did not want to go to war. 
To avoid joining the army, Ulysses pretended to be in- 
sane. He yoked an ox and a donkey to a plough and then 
sowed his fields with salt. Palamedes, a member of the 
group, suspected that Ulysses was faking insanity. 
Palamedes took Telemachus and put him in the path of 
Ulysses’ plough. Ulysses turned the plough aside to pro- 
tect the baby and thus proved that he was sane. 

Ulysses reluctantly agreed to sail with the Greek army 
for Troy, but he never forgave Palamedes. After the 
Greeks arrived at Troy, Ulysses tricked them into believ- 
ing that Palamedes was a traitor. The Greek soldiers 
then killed Palamedes. 

During the Trojan War, Ulysses was a valiant fighter 
and a wise counsellor to the Greek leaders. Ulysses 
showed his bravery by going on dangerous missions to 
spy on the Trojan forces. The Greeks honoured him by 
giving him the armour of Achilles, the greatest Greek 
warrior, after Achilles’ death. 

Return to Ithaca. The Greeks finally defeated the 
Trojans after 10 years of fighting, and Ulysses set sail for 
Ithaca. During his return voyage, he visited the land of 
Cyclopes (one-eyed giants). Ulysses was captured by 
Polyphemus, a Cyclops, but he escaped after blinding 
the Cyclops with a heated stake. Polyphemus prayed for 
revenge to his father, the sea god Poseidon. Poseidon 
then tried to make Ulysses' return home as difficult as 
possible. With some help from the goddess Athena, 
Ulysses finally reached home after 10 years of wander- 
ing and many thrilling adventures. For the story of his 
travels, see Odyssey. 

During Ulysses long absence, several noblemen had 
moved into his palace. The men claimed that Ulysses 
must have died, and they demanded that Penelope 
marry one of them. Penelope finally agreed to marry the 
man who could string Ulysses’ huge bow and shoot an 
arrow through 12 axes. 

Ulysses arrived at the palace the day before the arch- 
ery contest, disguised as a beggar. Penelope allowed 
him to enter the contest. He was the only one who could 
perform the feat. After revealing his identity, he killed 
the noblemen with the help of Athena, Telemachus, and 
some loyal servants. Ulysses then was reunited with his 
wife. 

See also Cyclops; Greek literature (Epic poetry); 
Homer; Penelope; Trojan War. 
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Umar Ibn al-Khattab. See Muslims (The first ca- 
liphs). 

Umber isa brown mineral pigment used to make cer- 
tain oil and watercolour paints. It is ground, washed, 
and dried to make raw umber. When raw umber is 
heated, it becomes burnt umber, which has a deep red- 
dish colour. The name comes from Umbria, Italy, where 
the mineral was first found. 

Umbilical cord is a ropelike structure that connects 
the fetus (unborn child) to the p/acenta (see Embryo 
[Human development). The cord contains two arteries 
and one vein. The arteries carry blood containing waste 
products from the fetus to the placenta. The vein carries 
blood containing oxygen and food substances obtained 
from the mother's blood back to the fetus. When the 
baby is born, the doctor carefully cuts the umbilical 
cord about 5 centimetres from the baby's abdomen. The 
baby's lungs, liver, and other organs then take over the 
functions performed by the placenta and the mother. 
The remaining stump of the umbilical cord falls off natu- 
rally within 7 to 10 days, leaving the navel, also called 
the umbilicus, which remains throughout life, See also 
Childbirth. 

Umbra. See Penumbra; Shadow; Sunspot. 
Umbrella is a device that protects people from rain 
and sun. It consists of a circular piece of fabric stretched 
ona frame attached to a central handle. The frame can 
be folded when it is not needed. 

Umbrellas were originally used as sunshades. In 
many cultures, they were a symbol of rank. In ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia, for example, only royalty and no- 
bility were permitted to have umbrellas. 

Umbrellas were first widely used against rain during 
the 1700s, when heavy umbrellas made of wood and oil- 
cloth became common in Europe. During the 18005, 
light, decorative sunshades called paraso/s became 
fashionable among women throughout Europe and the 
United States. Many of these umbrellas had whalebone 
or metal frames and silk coverings edged with lace and 
fringe. They remained popular until about the 19205. 

Today, umbrellas are used chiefly as protection 
against rain or snow, Most umbrellas are made with 
metal or plastic frames and covered with plain or pat- 
terned fabric or clear plas- 
tic. They come in a wide 
variety of colours. Many 
umbrellas fold up to fit in 
handbags and briefcases, 
Umbrella tree. See 
Magnolia. Е 
Umbrellabird is the 
name of three species of 
birds that live in the tropi- 
cal forests of Central and 
South America, Male um- 
brellabirds have an um- 
brellalike crest of feathers 

that spread over the head. 
Males also have a growth 
of skin, called a wattle, that 
hangs down from the neck. 


In two of the species, the 
wattle is covered with 


feathers, Male umbrella- Umbrellabird 


birds display the crest and wattle to attract a mate. Both 
the crest and the wattle are relatively undeveloped in fe- 
males. An umbrellabird is about the size of a crow and 
has black feathers. 

Scientific classification. Umbrellabirds belong to the co- 
tinga family, Cotingidae. They form the genus Cephalopterus. 
Umfolozi is a national park in northern Natal in South 
Africa. The park lies 270 kilometres north of Durban, and 
covers 48,000 hectares. Umfolozi is a popular tourist at- 
traction. It is best known for its population of more than 
1,000 white rhinoceroses and for the efforts to save the 
animal from extinction. Other animals in the park in- 
clude baboon, giraffe, gnu, impala, kudu, leopard, lion, 
nyala, wart hog, and zebra. Birdlife, reptiles, and fish 
also abound in Umfolozi. 

The park was proclaimed in 1896. It is one of South 
Africa's oldest game reserves. 

Umfolozi gets its name from the Black and White 
Mfolozi rivers. Mfo/ozi means zig-zag, river of fibre or 
the erratic one. It describes the winding course of the 
rivers. 

Umiak. See Eskimo (Transportation). 

UN. See United Nations. 

Unamuno, Miguel de (1864-1936), was a Spanish 
philosophical essayist, poet, novelist, and dramatist. The 
leading humanist of modern Spain, he argued that the 
individual— not civilization, society, or culture— was "the 
subject and supreme object of all thought." 

Unamuno’s best-known work, The Tragic Sense of 
Life (1913), examines the conflict between faith and rea- 
son from the Renaissance to the 1900s. In this book, the 
author evaluates the significance of will, the desire for 
immortality, and the search for love in human history. 
Unamunos study of Spanish culture in Concerning Tra- 
ditionalism (1895) helped stimulate the Spanish intellec- 
tual revival known as the Generation of 1898. His finest 
poem is the long meditation called The Christ of Veláz- 
quez (1920). His best novel, Mist (1914), examines the 
mysteries of human existence. 

Miguel de Unamuno y Jugo was born in Bilbao. He 
was appointed professor of Greek at the University of 
Salamanca in 1891 and rector of the university in 1900. In 
addition to his many books, Unamuno wrote more than 
3,000 short essays and articles. A bold political critic, he 
incurred the hostility of four successive Spanish govern- 
ments. 

Uncle Remus. See Harris, Joel Chandler. 

Uncle Sam is a figure that symbolizes the United 
States. The term originated as an unfriendly nickname 
for the United States government during the War of 
1812 between Great Britain and the United States. 

The term "Uncle Sam" was used as early as 1813. In 
that year, a Troy, New York, newspaper stated that it ap- 
parently had arisen because of the initials "U.S on gov- 
ernment wagons, In 1816, the nickname appeared in a 
book title, The Adventures of Uncle Sam, It was later as- 
serted that the term had its origin in a specific person— 
Samuel "Uncle Sam’ Wilson of Troy, New York, who 
supplied the army with "U.S."-stamped barrels of provi- 
sions, 

The costume of Uncle Sam, decorated with stars and 
stripes, originated in the cartoons of the 18305 and the 
1840's. However, the figure did not assume its present 
form until after the American Civil War (1861-1865). In 


Uncle Sam was used in this poster to urge men to enlist in the 
U.S. Army during World War | (1914-1918). The poster was 
painted by James Montgomery Flagg. 


1961, the United States passed a resolution saluting 
Samuel Wilson as the original of America's national 
symbol. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin is a famous antislavery novel by 
the American author Harriet Beecher Stowe. It first ap- 
peared as a serial in the abolitionist magazine National 
Era in 1851 and 1852. The novel was published as a book 
later in 1852 and quickly became a best seller in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin to criticize slavery, 
which she considered an American national sin. She 
hoped that her novel would help bring slavery to an 
early and peaceful end. However, the book increased 
the hostility of many Northerners toward the South. 
Southerners, on the other hand, considered Stowe's de- 
scription of slavery inaccurate. They called the book an 
insult and an injustice to their region. Historians believe 
that the bitter feelings aroused by Stowe's book helped 
cause the American Civil War (1861-1865). 

The chief character in Uncle Tom's Cabin is Uncle 
Tom, a dignified old black slave. The story describes 
Tom's experiences with three slaveholders. Two of 
them—George Shelby and Augustine St. Clare—treat 
Tom kindly. But the third, Simon Legree, abuses Tom 
and has him brutally beaten for refusing to tell where 
two escaped slaves are hiding. Tom dies from the beat- 
ing. A subplot of the novel tells about the family of 
slaves—George and Eliza and their baby—who flee to 
freedom in Canada. In one famous episode, Eliza, clutch- 
ing her baby, escapes across the frozen Ohio River from 
Pursuing slave catchers. Two other characters in the 
book are Topsy, a mischievous black girl, and Little Eva, 
St. Clare’s young daughter. The death of Little Eva is an- 
other famous episode. * 

The novel presents a realistic account of American 
life 10 years before the Civil War. Stowe created a vivid 
picture of Southern life, with Tom being sold from one 
slaveowner to another. Uncle Tom's Cabin also de- 
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scribes the upper Midwest of the United States as seen 
by George and Eliza as they flee northward into Canada. 

After the Civil War, Uncle Tom's Cabin became 
known chiefly through abridgements of the novel and 
by plays based on the book. However, these versions 
distorted the original story and characters. By the late 
1800's, most people believed that Uncle Tom's Cabin 
dealt chiefly with the death of Tom and Little Eva, 
Topsy's antics, and Eliza's escape. The term "Uncle Tom" 
came to stand for a black man who, for selfish reasons 
or through fear, adopts a humble manner to gain favour 
with whites. But the novel portrayed Tom as a brave 
man who dies rather than betray two fellow slaves. Few 
people realized that Simon Legree, the cruel villain, was 
a Northerner, and that Augustine St. Clare, a Southerner, 
recognized the evils of slavery. 

The famous American critic Edmund Wilson wrote 
that reading Uncle Tom's Cabin for the first time may be 
a "startling experience.” He stated that “it is a much more 
remarkable book than one had ever been allowed to 
suspect.” 

See also Stowe, Harriet Beecher; American litera- 
ture (Abolition and Unc/e Tom). 

Unconscious, in psychology, is a term used to de- 
scribe such mental processes as thoughts, ideas, and 
feelings that go on in people's minds without their 
being aware of them. Many people commonly refer to 
the unconscious as the subconscious. The existence of 
mental processes that are active in the mind without 
being conscious was first studied scientifically by the 
French neurologist Jean Martin Charcot and his pupils 
in the 1800's. They studied the unconscious by means of 
hypnosis (see Hypnotism). Soon after, doctors realized 
many mentally ill people, such as those with hysteria, 
were influenced by unconscious thoughts and feelings 
(see Hysteria; Mental illness). 

The doctor who first realized clearly the importance 
of unconscious thoughts and feelings in human psychol- 
ogy was Sigmund Freud of Austria. He developed the 
method of psychoanalysis for treating mentally ill pa- 
tients (see Psychoanalysis). This method also serves as a 
way of learning what goes on unconsciously in a pa- 
tient's mind. By using psychoanalysis, Freud was able to 
prove that unconscious thoughts and feelings not only 
produce the symptoms of many types of mental illness, 
but that they are also of basic importance in the way the 
minds of normal people work. This knowledge has en- 
abled doctors to make great advances in the treatment 
of the mentally ill. 

Related articles in World Book include: 
Freud, Sigmund Neurosis 
Jung, Carl G. Phobia 
Unconsciousness. See First aid (Fainting). 
Unction. See Anointing of the sick. 
Underdeveloped country. See Developing coun- 
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try. 
Underground, in political terms, is a secretly con- 
ducted movement to overthrow the government or the 
military occupation forces of a country. Underground 
tactics have been used since early history, but reached a 
high point of activity during World War II (1939-1945). 
Since then, Communist organizations have worked un; oe 
derground in attempts to overthrow many доуегпте 5 
Adolf Hitler used an underground group called th 
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London's underground railway, opened in 1863, is the oldest 
in the world. It is commonly called the tube. Much of the railway 
runs through semicircular tunnels. 


fifth column, especially in the early stages of World War 
Il (see Fifth column). German agents worked inside vari- 
ous countries before and during the German invasions 
of those countries. The agents used espionage, propa- 
ganda, and sabotage to aid the German cause and de- 
stroy the invaded country's morale. 

But once the Germans had conquered a country, the 
underground of that country's patriots hampered Ger- 
man operations. Underground workers sprang up in 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Yugoslavia, occupied areas of the Soviet Union, and 
other conquered areas. They plagued the Germans by 
blowing up railway trains and bridges, sabotaging facto- 
ries, distributing illegal newspapers, rescuing ma- 
rooned Allied servicemen, and gathering valuable mili- 
tary information. 

See also Guerrilla warfare; Maquis; Partisans; World 
War Il (Resistance groups). 

Underground railway is a form of transportation 
designed to move large numbers of people quickly to 
their destinations. Undergound railways are most effi- 
cient in crowded urban areas where heavy traffic often 
slows down travel by bus or car. Underground railways 
have also been used to transport goods, but the spread- 
ing out of industry and the growing use of trucks have 
brought an end to this use in most cities. 

There are three types of underground railways. One 
is called the open cut. The construction team tears out 
the streets, and builds the railways in deep ditches. If 
two lines are going to cross, the workers dig one road- 
bed deeper than the other. If the construction team lays 
a pavement or other type of cover over the cut in the 
ground, the underground railway is called a cut and 
cover railway. The third form of underground railway, 
called a tube, is constructed by boring through the earth 
at the desired depth without disturbing the surface. This 
type of construction is for one or two tracks. The tunnels 
of an open-cut underground have a rectangular shape. 
The tunnels of a tube railway are usually circular or 
sémicircular. New York City's underground is mainly 


Washington, D.C.'s, modern underground railway extends 
throughout the city and into the suburbs. Thousands of people 
travel on the underground system each day. 


rectangular. Much of London's underground is semicir- 
cular. 

Underground railways must be built so that ventila- 
tion is good. Stale air is carried off through vents. Fresh 
air may be brought into the system by means of fans. 
Trains also act as “pistons” in tubes, moving large 
amounts of air in the tunnels. 

History. London was the first city to have an under- 
ground railway. The city's first underground line was op- 
erated by steam locomotives and opened in 1863. The 
first deep-level tube, also in London, opened in 1890, 
and had electric locomotives. All new underground rail- 
ways since that time have been operated by electricity. 
The Paris Métro opened in 1900. Some of its trains have 
pneumatic (air-filled) tyres. Many other cities in Europe 
have underground railways, including Amsterdam, Bar- 
celona, Berlin, Budapest, Glasgow, Hamburg, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Milan, Oslo, Rome, Rotterdam, Stockholm, and 
Vienna. 

In North America, underground railways are called 
subways. North American cities with subways include 
Boston, Chicago, Montreal, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Washington, D.C. Boston's subway, which opened 
in 1897, was the first in North America. In South Amer- 
ica, Buenos Aires has an underground railway built in 
1913. 

In Australia, Sydney's underground railway loop 
opened in 1926, and Melbourne's in 1984. The first sec- 
tion of Singapore's underground system started services 
in 1989. In Japan, Tokyo's system opened in 1927, and 
Japan now has underground railways in several other 
cities. India's first underground railway, in Calcutta, 
opened in 1984. The Cairo metro, the first in Africa, 
started working in 1987. 

See also Electric railway; Tunnel. 

Undertaker. See Funeral director. 

Underweight. See Weight control. 

Underworld. See Crime. 

Underwriting is a term first used in England in the 
1600. Underwriters (insurers) wrote their names at the 


bottom of proposed insurance contracts covering a ship 
and its cargo. They indicated in this way their willing- 
ness to assume part of the risk. 

Today, every insurance company has an underwriting 
department which is important to the success of the 
firm. Underwriting experts must determine the premium 
rates for various kinds of policies and the amount and 
degree of risk to be assumed for each policy. 

Underwriters also examine all applications for insur- 
ance in order to guard against bad risks and to prevent 
the company from assuming too many of the same kinds 
of risks. For example, a fire insurance underwriter may 
find that several suspicious fires have occurred in the 
building to be insured, On the basis of this finding, the 
underwriter may decide the risk is bad. 

In finance, the term underwriting has another mean- 
ing. It is an agreement to purchase a company share ог 
bond issue. 

See also Insurance; Lloyd's. 

Undset, Sigrid (1882-1949), a Norwegian author, won 
the 1928 Nobel Prize for literature. Kristin Lavransdatter 
(1920-1922), her major work, is an epic trilogy of life in 
Norway during the Middle Ages. It consists of the nov- 
els The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress of Husaby, and The 
Cross. The novels tell the story of Kristin—her child- 
hood, stormy marriage, and dedication to Christian serv- 
ice after the death of her husband. The displacement of 
heathen customs by Christian ideals in medieval Norway 
is dealt with in a second but less impressive epic, The 
Master of Hestviken (1925-1927). The series consists of 
The Axe, The Snake Pit, In the Wilderness, and The Son 
Avenger. 

Undset was born in Kalundborg, Denmark. She was 
the daughter of Ingvald Undset, a distinguished Norwe- 
gian archaeologist. Her father awakened in her a strong 
interest in the Middle Ages. After he died, Undset gave 
up plans for a career as a painter and went to work in an 
Oslo business office. While working there from 1899 to 
1909, she gathered impressions which she used in her 
early realistic stories of lower-middle class life. 

Jenny (1911), her first novel to attract widespread at- 
tention, deals with the sexual problems of a female art- 
ist. Undset wrote other novels about life in her time. 
They include 7he Wild Orchid (1929) and The Burning 
Bush (1930), stories of a man's conversion to Roman Ca- 
tholicism. They reflect Undsets own conversion to Ca- 
tholicism in 1924. Undset lived in the United States from 
1940 to 1945, while the Nazis occupied Norway. 
Undulant fever. See Brucellosis. 

Unemployment is the state of a person who is out of 
Work, and actively looking for a job. The term unem- 
ployed does not refer to people who are not seeking 
Work because of old age, illness, or a mental or physical 
disability. Nor does it refer to people who are attending 
School or keeping house. Such people are generally 
classified as being "out of the labour force." 

Unemployment may involve serious problems for an 
individual, and for society as a whole. For the individual, 
it means loss of income, and prolonged unemployment 
may result in a loss of self-respect. For society, unem- 
ployment can lead to lost production, and, in some 
Cases, to criminal or other antisocial behaviour. 

. Normal unemployment exists in efficiently operat- 
ing labour markets, even when jobs are plentiful. Such 
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unemployment includes workers who have left their 
jobs or have been fired and have not yet started a new 
job. It includes other individuals, such as young people 
and former homemakers, who have not recently been 
employed but are now seeking a job. This is called 
short-term unemployment. 

Another kind of normal unemployment, called sea- 
sonal unemployment, occurs in industries that lay off 
workers during certain seasons each year. Such indus- 
tries include agriculture, construction, and shipping. For 
example, because Canada has long, cold winters, sea- 
sonal unemployment there is a much more serious 
problem than it is in many warmer countries. 

Structural unemployment exists when individuals 
seeking work have the wrong skills for the available 
jobs. For example, construction labourers may be seek- 
ing work at a time when there is a shortage of secre- 
taries and computer programmers. Structural unem- 
ployment also includes people who live in areas where 
jobs are scarce, while jobs are plentiful elsewhere. 

Structural unemployment includes technological un- 
employment. This results from the development of new 
products, machinery, or manufacturing methods. Such 
developments call for new skills from workers. The total 
number of employment opportunities may not fall, but 
the number of jobs in certain occupations may grow 
less rapidly than in others or may even decline. 

Deficient demand unemployment results from a 
general lack of demand for workers. This happens when 
a nation’s total spending is too little. When goods and 
services remain unsold, many industries reduce produc- 
tion, and lay off employees. Alternatively, industries can 
attempt to maintain production and employment levels 
by reducing both prices and wages. 

Deficient demand unemployment is called cyclical 
unemployment when it occurs in periods of decreased 
business activity. But it also can occur in times of in- 
creasing activity if the number of workers grows faster 
than the number of jobs. 

In the 19305, during an economic slump known as 
the Great Depression, unemployment increased rapidly 
in many countries. In Canada, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom, for example, unemployed people accounted 
for about 13 to 20 per cent of the labour force. In the 
United States, 25 per cent of people who wanted work 
could not find jobs in the early 1930's. The American un- 
employment rate remained above 14 per cent until 1940. 
After the United States entered World War II in 1941, 
and its government spent huge amounts of money for 
military purposes, the unemployment rate dropped. It 
was only 1.2 per cent by 1944. 

Unemployment statistics. Economists disagree on 
the meaning of unemployment rate, the statistic show- 
ing the proportion of people who are unemployed. 
Some believe the rate exaggerates the problem because 
it includes some people who want only part-time jobs, 
and also some who are not making serious efforts to 
find a job. Others argue that the rate underestimates the 
problem because it does not include discouraged wor] 
ers who have stopped looking for jobs, or workers 
have taken jobs below their skill level. 

Economists point out that countries use differen 
ways to count the unemployed. Also, a single ипе! 

t statistic for a country does not reveal how m t] 
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unemployment may vary among different groups of 
people. For example, unemployment rates tend to be 
higher for younger people than for older people. Un- 
skilled labourers experience much more unemployment 
than do skilled workers and white-collar employees. 
Some groups of people suffer employment discrimina- 
tion because of their race, religion, language, national 
origin, or other characteristics. 

Full employment. In 1941, a proposal in the UK, the 
Beveridge Plan, called for a policy of fu// employment. 
Full employment means that jobs are available for any- 
one who wants to work. Under this policy, when busi- 
ness and industry cannot provide enough jobs, the gov- 
ernment must take action to create jobs. Many industrial 
countries have had such a policy. It found little support 
in the United States, or other countries where govern- 
ments favoured a free-market economy. 

Full employment policies aim at unemployment rates 
as low as 3 to 4 per cent, so that the only unemployment 
is structural or short-term. Some economists argue that 
higher unemployment rates might be necessary to hold 
inflation (rising prices) in check. 

Insurance schemes. Unemployment insurance is a 
means of providing income support for workers who 
are out of work and looking for employment. The unem- 
ployed workers receive cash payments, usually each 
week for a limited period. Most industrial countries 
have unemployment insurance systems. 

The first known unemployment insurance plan was 
adopted in Basel, Switzerland, in 1789. Afterward, sev- 
eral trade unions in the United States and Europe 
adopted voluntary plans. Such plans helped able-bodied 
wage-earners who were temporarily out of work 
through no fault of their own. 

In 1911, the UK set up the first compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance system. After World War 1 (1914-1918), 
the UK system began paying various types of allow- 
ances, commonly called the do/e, to unemployed work- 
ers. About 40 countries, mostly in Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and Australia, have similar schemes. 

World summary. World employment and unem- 
ployment statistics are reported regularly by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office of the International Labour Organi- 
zation. Low unemployment rates have been maintained 
in some countries. Sweden had under 2 per cent em- 
ployment in the late 19805, and Japan's rate was under 3 
per cent. Labour shortages in Japan and in Singapore 
(under 5 per cent unemployment) helped these coun- 
tries to hold down unemployment. In the United States, 
а recession in the early 19805 caused a sharp rise to 10.8 
per cent, the highest since 1941. The U.S. rate remained 
near 5 per cent in the late 1980's. 

Countries which had rates between about 5 and 10 
per cent in the late 19805 included Australia, Canada, Is- 
rael, the Philippines, South Africa, and the United King- 
dom. Malaysia had an unemployment rate of 8 per cent, 
but the country enjoyed a surge in prosperity. 

Nations with rates higher than 10 per cent in the late 
1980's included India and Ireland. Ireland's rate was 

` more than 17 per cent, and a large number of people 
decided to leave the country and seek work elsewhere. 

By the end of the 1980s, the unemployment rate 
among the 24 countries of the OECD (Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development), in Western 


Europe, North America, and the Pacific area, was about 
7 per cent. This was the same level the countries experi- 
enced at the start of the 1980's. 

See Poverty; Social welfare. See also sections on 
economy and on social welfare in World Book articles 
on countries. 

UNESCO is a specialized agency of the United Nations 
(UN). Its full name is United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Countries that belong to 
UNESCO agree to contribute to peace and security by 
cooperating in the areas of education, science, and cul- 
ture. About 160 nations, including almost all UN mem- 
bers, belong to UNESCO. Nations that belong to 
UNESCO provide most of the agency's funds. UNESCO 
was founded in 1946 and has headquarters in Paris. 

UNESCO seeks to increase respect for justice, law, 
human rights, and fundamental freedoms for all people. 
The agency carries out programmes to promote these 
aims only at the request of its members. Many agency 
decisions can be carried out only if the governments of 
member nations take action in their own countries. 

UNESCO tries to increase the flow of ideas among the 
peoples of the world. It stresses the development and 
quality of education, the sharing of cultures, and the in- 
crease and peaceful use of scientific knowledge. The or- 
ganization encourages artists, scientists, students, and 
teachers to travel, study, and work in other countries. It 
focuses on the use of the social sciences to help solve 
such problems as discrimination and violence. UNESCO 
stimulates scientific research on such issues as energy 
use and environmental protection. It works with other 
UN agencies to help developing countries. 

About 500 private international associations called 
nongovernmental organizations (NGO's) consult with 
UNESCO. The NGO's help plan and carry out pro- 
grammes in which they take a special interest. 


What UNESCO does 


Education. UNESCO considers learning important for 
economic development and for peace. It helps countries 
in their efforts to improve education at all levels. The 
agency sponsors programmes to train teachers, build 
courses of study, and carry out research in education. 
UNESCO has started literacy programmes, It also spon- 
sors permanent and mobile libraries. 

Science. UNESCO also considers science and tech- 
nology as important tools for peace and development. 
The agency promotes international scientific coopera- 
tion and encourages basic scientific research and the 
application of scientific findings. UNESCO distributes 
scientific information, sponsors training courses, and 
organizes science conferences and seminars. It operates 
scientific centres in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. It 
helped establish the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research (CERN), which performs research on the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

UNESCO contributes to the growth of knowledge in 
the social sciences by sponsoring research and teaching 
programmes. It promotes the application of the social 
sciences to solving practical problems. Among its social 
science concerns are race relations, economic develop- 
ment, and the status of women. 

Culture. UNESCO encourages international coopera- 
tion to protect different cultures and to develop and 


share an appreciation of them. The agency advises gov- 
ernments on how to restore and preserve national mon- 
uments. It sponsors exhibitions and other efforts to ac- 
quaint the public with works of art, literature, and music. 
It promotes international copyright agreements. 
Organization members stress the rights to inform and 
to be informed. UNESCO has programmes in all major 
areas of mass communication—including books, films, 
newspapers, radio, and television. It provides technical 
aid to developing nations for communications systems. 


How UNESCO is organized 


The General Conference of UNESCO consists of 
delegates appointed by the member nations. It meets 
every two years. The conference decides on UNESCO 
policies and programmes. It approves the budget and 
passes staff regulations. The conference selects the Ex- 
ecutive Board and appoints the director-general of 
UNESCO. It admits new members to UNESCO and pre- 
pares conventions and recommendations for approval 
by the member nations. General Conference delegates 
have met in several major cities of the world, but most 
meetings take place in Paris. 

The Executive Board has 51 members. They are 
elected to four-year terms and may be reelected. The 
board meets in regular session at least twice a year. It 
supervises work on UNESCO programmes and prepares 
the agenda for the General Conference. The board also 
recommends new member nations and nominates the 
director-general. 

The Secretariat administers UNESCO's programmes. 
People from most member nations work in the Secretar- 
iat. They include administrators, general service person- 
nel, and various kinds of specialists. Some of them work 
at UNESCO headquarters, and others work in the field. 

The director-general, the chief administrative offi- 
cer of UNESCO, appoints and directs the Secretariat. 
This executive officer also makes regular reports on 
UNESCO activities to member nations and the Executive 
Board, and submits work plans and budget estimates to 
the board. The director-general is elected to a six-year 
term and may be reelected. 

The national commissions of the member nations 
advise their governments. They also assist the delega- 
tions to the General Conference. Most commission 
members come from national organizations interested 
in education, science, and culture. 


History 


After World War I (1914-1918), most of the Allies 
joined in an international organization called the League 
of Nations (see League of Nations). The League recog- 
nized the importance of promoting intellectual coopera- 
tion among the nations of the world. It supported the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, an 
association of individuals located in Paris. This group 
and the International Bureau of Education in Geneva, 
Switzerland, later served as models for UNESCO. Also, 
during World War 11 (1939-1945), the Conference of Al- 
lied Ministers of Education met regularly in London. 
These officials were especially concerned with reviving 
educational systems that had been weakened or de- 
Stroyed by the war. 

The United Nations Charter was signed in San Fran- 
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cisco, in the United States, during June 1945. In Novem- 
ber of that year, the United Nations Conference for the 
Establishment of an Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion met in London. Scientists convinced the planners to 
add a reference to science in the title of the proposed 
agency. Government representatives of 44 nations drew 
up the Constitution of UNESCO, and UNESCO officially 
came into existence on Nov. 4, 1946. By that date, 20 gov- 
ernments had ratified (approved) the Constitution. 

As UNESCO has grown, it has become increasingly 
difficult for its members to agree on priorities. New 
members—especially newly independent states—have 
had new ideas about how UNESCO should use its re- 
sources. Both decisions and decision-making proce- 
dures have become more controversial. As a result, 
UNESCO has not always received the support it needs 
to accomplish its goals. 

Four nations have withdrawn from UNESCO since its 
founding. In 1956, South Africa left when its government 
accused UNESCO of interfering in the country's racial 
problems. The United States withdrew in 1984 and Great 
Britain in 1985 because of what their governments 
viewed as UNESCO's anti-Western bias, its efforts to re- 
strict press freedom, and its wasteful management 
methods. Singapore left UNESCO in 1985 because its 
government felt that the country was expected to con- 
tribute too much to the UNESCO budget. 

See also Huxley (Sir Julian Sorell Huxley); Library (In- 
ternational library programmes); United Nations. 
Uneven parallel bars. See Gymnastics (The uneven 
parallel bars). 

Ungulate is any mammal whose toes end in hoofs. The 
name comes from the Latin word ungula, meaning hoof. 
Scientists divide ungulates into two groups. Odd-toed 
ungulates include horses, which have one toe on each 
foot, and rhinoceroses, with three. Even-toed ungulates 
include deer, with two toes per foot, and pigs, with four. 
Ungulates are the only horned mammals, but not all un- 
gulates have horns. All ungulates are herbivores (ani- 
mals that eat chiefly plants). Elephants, the largest land 
animals, are ungulates. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Alpaca Dromedary Llama 
Antelope Elephant Musk ox 
Babirussa Giraffe Okapi 
Bighorn Goat Peccary 
Boar, Wild Guanaco Pig 
Buffalo Herbivore Pronghorn 
Camel Hippopotamus Rhinoceros 
Carabao Hoof Ruminant 
Caribou Horn Sheep 
Cashmere goat Horse Vicuna 
Cattle Ibex Wart hog 
Deer Karakul Yak 


UNICEF is the commonly used name for the United Na- 
tions Children's Fund. The name comes from the origi- 
nal title of this UN body—United Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund. UNICEF aids children in 
more than 100 countries by helping to solve problems 
of health, hunger, and education. UNICEF provides sup- 
plies for disease-control programmes, daycare centres, 
health centres, school food plans, and other projects. It 
also provides grants to help train people for such jobs 
as nursing and teaching. In 1965, UNICEF received the 
Nobel Peace Prize for its work in aid to children. 
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UNICEF programmes aid children їп more than 100 countries. 
This infant is being immunized at a UNICEF centre in Africa. 


When UNICEF was created in 1946, it gave food, 
clothing, blankets, and medicine to the children who 
needed help after World War 11. Following this work, it 
continued to give aid to children of developing nations. 

UNICEF depends entirely on voluntary contributions. 
Nearly three-fourths of its income comes from various 
governments. The rest comes from organizations and in- 
dividuals, through the sale of greeting cards and other 
fund-raising campaigns. 

Unicorn is an imaginary animal that plays a prominent 
part in medieval European legend and art. The unicorn 
has the head and body of a 
horse, the legs of a deer, 
and the tail of a lion. It is 
named after the single 
horn that projects from the 
middle of its forehead. Uni- 
corns are usually portrayed 
as white and are generally 
believed to symbolize pu- 
rity, chastity, and meek- 
ness. 

People once believed 
that the unicorn's horn 


contained an antidote for 


poison, and during the 
Middle Ages, powders 
supposedly made from 
such horns sold for extremely high prices. Most schol- 
ars believe the image of the unicorn was derived from 
hearsay European accounts of the rhinoceros. 

See also Animal (picture); Tapestry (picture). 
Unicycle is a vehicle with a seat and frame mounted 
above a single wheel. The rider causes the unicycle to 
move forward or backward by rotating two pedals with 
the feet. Unicycles are ridden by children and adults and 
are used chiefly for recreation. People often juggle ob- 
jects or perform other stunts while riding unicycles. 

Unicycles first appeared in the late 18005 as part of 
circus acts and similar entertainments. These early mod- 
els were handcrafted by their riders. In the тіа-19005, 
several bicycle companies began manufacturing unicy- 


Unicorn 


Aunicycle, centre, has only one wheel and no handlebars. Rid- 
ers steer with their feet and by shifting their weight. 


cles for sale to the general public. Today, some bicycle 
shops sell models in standard sizes with seats as high as 
1.5 metres above the ground. Unicycles more than 1.5 
metres high and speciality unicycles must still be hand- 
made. 

Unidentified flying object (UFO) is a strange light 
or object that appears in the sky or near the ground and 
has no known cause. Some people believe UFO's may 
be spaceships from other planets. Others think UFO's 
have natural causes, even though scientists cannot ex- 
plain all UFO reports. Observers have described various 
kinds of UFO's. Many of these objects resemble a glow- 
ing tube or saucer and fly silently at high speeds, dis- 
playing manoeuvres that would be unusual for an air- 
craft of any kind. UFO's have been reported to have 
frightened animals, caused static on radios, and landed 
and left marks on the ground. 

For hundreds of years, people have reported seeing 
mysterious objects in the sky. During World War 11 
(1939-1945), the number of such reports increased 
greatly. Many military and civilian pilots reported seeing 
strange moving lights that they called foo-fighters. Other 
reports, some of so-called flying saucers, occurred dur- 
ing the mid-19005 іп many countries. Many came from 
reliable observers, some of whom photographed what 
they saw. Many people believe that UFO's are space- 
ships of alien beings from other planets. 

Scientists have provided logical explanations for most 
UFO reports. For example, in many cases, a reported 
UFO later was identified as a meteor, a planet, a rocket, 
a star, an artificial satellite, or a weather balloon. Aircraft 
or their exhaust trails, seen under unusual lighting con- 
ditions, have also been reported as UFO's. In addition, 
atmospheric conditions may produce optical illusions 
that are described as UFO's. 

From 1966 to 1968, a major study of UFO's took place 
in the United States. The U.S. Air Force sponsored the 
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Act of Union was signed by 
Queen Anne in 1707. It united 
the separate parliaments of 
England and Scotland into 
one parliament. 


Painting by W. T. Monnington in House of Commons, London 


study, by scientists at the University of Colorado. The 
scientists could not explain all the UFO reports, but they 
found no evidence that UFO's came from other planets. 
The Air Force also investigated more than 12,000 UFO 
reports that occurred from 1947 to 1969. It ended the in- 
vestigation after concluding that UFO's were no threat to 
national security. In many countries there are organiza- 
tions that study the UFO phenomenon and publish infor- 
mation on it. 
Unification Church. See Cult. 
Uniform is a style of clothing that identifies people as 
members of a group or as workers in a particular field. 
The most renowned uniforms are the military uniforms. 

For pictures of uniforms, see Air force; Army; Navy; 
Clothing. 
Uniformity, Act of, is any one of several acts of the 
English Parliament, which were passed in 1549, 1552, 
1559, and 1662. These acts set out the form of public 
prayers and ceremonies to be used in all churches. The 
most important one, passed in 1662, enforced the use of 
the revised Book of Common Prayer. It required clergy 
to be ordained by bishops, and to make certain sworn 
declarations, Between 1,000 and 2,000 ministers would 
not conform and were removed from their positions in 
the Church. The act, amended in 1872, is still in force, 
but Nonconformists and Roman Catholics gained free- 
dom of worship from the Toleration Act (1689) and later 
acts. 

See also Prayer Book. 
Union. See Flag (table: Flag terms); Set theory; Trade 
unions. 
Union, Acts of, brought separate parliaments to- 
gether into one United Kingdom parliament at Westmin- 
ster, in London. The first act, concerning the Scottish 
Parliament, became effective in 1707. The second act 
Concerned Ireland and took effect in 1801. 


The Act of Union of 1707 followed a Scottish threat 
to restore the exiled Stuart family to the throne of Scot- 
land and to establish a separate nation. The English Par- 
liament offered political representation and equality in 
trading facilities in return for a complete merging of the 
crowns and parliaments of England and Scotland. Both 
parliaments passed the Act of Union. Under it, Scotland 
was to be represented by 16 peers in the House of 
Lords and 45 members in the House of Commons. Scot- 
land retained its own national Church and laws. 

The Act of Union of 1801 was initiated by William 
Pitt the Younger, the British prime minister. Irish de- 
mands for independence had become more urgent after 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. Pitt 
hoped that by uniting the British and Irish parliaments 
the interests of Ireland would be better represented. He 
also hoped to pass further laws preventing discrimina- 
tion against Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

As a result of large bribes distributed by Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Irish Parliament passed the Act in 1800. It 
abolished the separate Irish Parliament, and transferred 
its powers to the Westminster Parliament, which then 
governed the whole of Britain and Ireland. The crosses 
of St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland, St. George, pa- 
tron saint of England, and St. Patrick, patron saint of Ire- 
land, were united to make one flag, the Union Flag. But 
George III opposed legislation that would have bene- 
fited the Irish Roman Catholics, and the Act did not set- 
tle Irish discontent. 

Union, Labour. See Trade unions. 

Union Jack is the name sometimes used for the na- 
tional flag of the United Kingdom, officially called the 
British Union Flag. 

See also Flag (picture: Historical flags of the world). 
Union of South Africa. See South Africa (The Union 
of South Africa). 
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The rise of the Soviet Union began in the early 19005. The Bolsheviks (later called Communists) 
overthrew the Russian government in 1917. The Bolshevik leader V. 1. Lenin, above, headed the 
new government, which established the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1922. 


U.S.S.R. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.), 
also called the Soviet Union, was the world's first and 
most powerful Communist country. It existed from 1922 
to 1991. In 1991, the Communist Party lost power, and 
the Soviet Union broke up into a number of independ- 
ent states. 

From the mid-19405 to the late 1980's, the Soviet 
Union was one of the two world superpowers. The 
other was the United States. Intense rivalry between 
these two countries shaped much of the history of this 
period. 

Before its breakup, the Soviet Union was the largest 
country in the world in area. It covered more than half of 
Europe and nearly two-fifths of Asia. The Soviet Union 
had the third largest population in the world, after China 
and India. 

The Soviet Union was officially created in 1922 when 
Russia joined with three other territories under the 
name Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. These became 
the first of the country's 15 union republics. The other 
republics were created and added between 1922 and 
1940. The union republics were Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia (now Belarus), Estonia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 


Kirghiz (now Kyrgyzstan), Latvia, Lithuania, Moldavia 
(now Moldoval, Russia, Tadzhikistan (also spelled Tajiki- 
stan), Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan. 

Each republic had its own government, but these gov- 
ernments were strictly under the control of the Commu- 
nist central government. In 1991, the Communists fell 
from power after a failed attempt by conservative Com- 
munist officials to overthrow Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. Shortly after the attempted take-over, most 
of the republics declared their independence. All but 
Georgia and the three Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania formed a loose confederation called the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. The Soviet 
Union ceased to exist. 

At its height, the Soviet Union was an industrial giant, 
ranking second after the United States in total produc- 
tion. For years, it led all other countries in space explo- 
ration. Its armed forces were the largest in the world, 
and its nuclear arsenal was second only to that of the 
United States. However, many Soviet families lived in 
crowded conditions because there was not enough 
housing. There were often shortages of meat, shoes, 
and other goods. The Communist leaders controlled the 
government, economy, educational system, and com- 
munications media. They restricted religious practices 
and punished those who opposed their policies. 


Government 


The Communist Party. For almost its entire history, 
the Soviet Union was dominated by the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party. structure was like a pyramid. 
At the bottom of the pyramid were about 440,000 local 
groups called primary party organizations. They were 
set up throughout the U.S.S.R. in such places as facto- 
ries, farms, government offices, and schools. The pri- 
mary party organizations, formerly called се//5, were re- 
sponsible for local political and economic life. They 
rewarded party members for productivity at work or for 
living according to Communist teachings. 

Just above the primary party organizations were the 
district party organizations. The district organizations 
operated under the regional party organizations, which, 
in turn, reported to the republic party organizations. 

At the top of the Communist Party pyramid were the 
party congresses, which met periodically—usually every 
five years. Thousands of delegates from party organiza- 
tions throughout the country attended these con- 
gresses. Each congress elected a Central Committee to 
handle its work. The Central Committee, in turn, elected 
a Politburo (Political Bureau) and a Secretariat. In actual 
practice, the Politburo and the Secretariat selected their 
own members and those of the Central Committee. 

The Politburo was the most powerful body in the So- 
viet Union. It set all important policies. The Secretariat 
managed the daily work of the Communist Party. The 
general secretary, or chairman, of the Central Commit- 
tee headed the Politburo and the Secretariat and was 
the most powerful person in the U.S.S.R. 

National government. The main body of the official 
Soviet central government was a two-house federal par- 
liament called the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Soviet 
is a Russian word meaning council. The two houses 
were the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties. The members of each house were called deputies. 
The number of deputies to the Soviet of the Union from 
each republic depended on population. Each republic— 
and certain other political units within the Soviet 
Union—sent a fixed number of deputies to the Soviet of 
Nationalities. 

The formal duties of the Supreme Soviet were to 
write laws and supervise the administration of.the gov- 
ernment. But for most of the country's history, the parlia- 
ment met only twice a year for a week or less. It passed 
without question all proposed laws, which came from 
the Communist Party's leaders. The chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet served as head of state, legislative leader, 
and commander of the armed forces. 

The Soviet government included two other important 
bodies. These were the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
Viet and the Council of Ministers. The members of both 
bodies were officially elected by the Supreme Soviet. 
But they were actually chosen by Communist Party lead- 
ers. The Presidium handled legislative matters. The 
Council of Ministers was the highest executive body, 
With primary responsibility for the economy. 

The Committee on State Security, known as the KGB, 
was an agency of the Council of Ministers. It was the 
government's political police system and had offices and 
agents throughout the Soviet Union. 

Local government. In addition to the union repub- 
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lics, the Soviet Union included various autonomous re- 
publics, autonomous regions, and autonomous areas. 
Autonomous means self-governing, but the autono- 
mous republics, regions, and areas actually had little 
control over their own affairs. The political structure of 
the union republics and the autonomous republics was 
much like that of the entire country. Each republic was 
governed by a supreme soviet with a presidium, and a 
council of ministers. Each one also had its own constitu- 
tion. The lower levels of local government had soviets of 
people's deputies. 

Armed forces. The armed forces of the U.S.S.R. were 
the largest in the world. At the time of its breakup, the 
Soviet Union had a total of about 4 million people in its 
army, navy, and air force. 


People 


The population of the Soviet Union consisted of more 
than 100 ethnic groups. The Soviet republics were set 
up on the basis of ethnic groups and carried their 
names. For example, Georgians lived mainly in the Geor- 
gian Soviet Socialist Republic (now the independent na- 
tion of Georgia), and Armenians were centred in the Ar- 
menian Soviet Socialist Republic (now Armenia). 

Slavic ethnic groups made up about 70 per cent of 
the total Soviet population. The Russians, the largest 
Slavic group, made up about half of the country's popu- 
lation. The Russians lived throughout the country and 
held a large share of leadership positions in the various 
governments. The Ukrainians were the second largest 
Slavic group, and the Belarusians (then called Bye/orus- 
sians) were the third largest. In 1991, the Ukrainians and 
Belarusians formed independent nations. 

Turkic peoples ranked second in number to Slavic 
peoples in the U.S.S.R. The largest Turkic groups in- 
cluded the Uzbeks, the Kazakhs, the Kyrgyz (then spelled 
Kirghiz) people, and the Turkmens. These four Turkic 
groups also formed independent nations. Other groups 
who gained nationhood included the Tajiks (then 
spelled Tadzhiks) and the Moldovans, whom the Soviets 
called Mo/davians. 

Minority groups in the Soviet Union included Finno- 
Ugric peoples and Germans. Many small Siberian 
groups, related to Native Americans of the Far North, 
made their homes in the Arctic. 

Each nationality in the Soviet Union tried to preserve 
its own language and culture. But Russian was the offi- 
cial language of the U.S.S.R. 

Jews, who were listed as a nationality group by the 
Soviet census, faced widespread discrimination in the 
Soviet Union. During most of the 19005, the government 
discouraged the practice of Judaism and Jewish cus- 
toms, and it restricted Jewish emigration. 


Way of life 


Personal freedom. For much of Soviet history, espe- 
cially during the 19305, the people lived in fear. The se- 
cret police arrested millions of citizens suspected of 
anti-Communist views or activities. The victims were 
shot or sent to prison camps. In the late 1980's, the gov- 
ernment began to grant the people greater freedom. It 
allowed criticism of the Soviet system. Also, the works 
of writers whose views had been officially condemned 
were permitted to be read openly. 
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Until 1990, the Communists restricted religious prac- 
tices. They were officially atheists (people who believe 
there is no God). They looked on religion as an anti- 
Communist force. Religious worship survived in the So- 
viet Union, however, and the restrictions gradually de- 
creased. 

Privileged classes. The early Communists hoped to 
achieve a classless society—a society with neither rich 
nor poor people. The government took over all privately 
owned factories, farms, and other means of production. 
It abolished income from private property and provided 
such benefits as free medical and hospital care. The 
goal, as stated by Karl Marx, the German philosopher 
whose ideas formed the basis of Communism, was, 
“From each according to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs.” The Communists failed to achieve a class- 
less society. 

City life. By 1990, about two-thirds of the Soviet peo- 
ple lived in urban areas. Cities were crowded, and many 
families shared small and poorly maintained but cheap 
apartments, 

There were frequent shortages of meat, shoes, soap, 
and many other goods. Shoppers often had to spend 
much time looking for what they wanted. 

Rural life. Living conditions in the rural areas of the 
Soviet Union were poorer than in the cities. In rural vil- 
lages, many families lived in small log huts or in com- 
munity apartments with no gas, plumbing, or running 
water, and some did not have electricity. Most people in 
rural areas traditionally worked on huge government- 
controlled farms. 

Education. During the early 1900's, Russia was 
largely a country of poor, uneducated peasants. After 
the Communists seized control, they strongly promoted 
education. Soviet children had to attend school for 11 


years, from the age of 6 to 17. Education was free. 

The Soviet Union had many schools for gifted chil- 
dren, who were chosen by examination. These schools, 
beginning in the first grade, provided extra instruction 
in the arts, languages, or mathematics and science. The 
Soviet Union also had about 70 universities and more 
than 800 technical institutes and other schools of higher 
education. 

Science and technology. Soviet achievements in 
science and technology were among the highest in the 
world, The government established many research insti- 
tutions and employed hundreds of thousands of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians. These specialists made 
it possible for the Soviet Union to become an industrial 
and military power. Their work enabled the U.S.S.R. to 
lead the world in space exploration. In 1957, the Soviet 
Union launched Sputnik 1, the first artificial satellite. In 
1961, Soviet air force officer Yuri Gagarin orbited the 
earth and became the first person to travel in space. 

Arts. For most of the history of the Soviet Union, the 
Communist Party attempted to control all artistic expres- 
sion. Such writers as Boris Pasternak and Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn were disciplined for criticizing Communism. 
In the late 19805, however, the Soviet government 
began to allow artists much greater freedom in their 
work. 

Even under the strict controls, a number of Soviet art- 
ists made noteworthy achievements. Pasternak and Sol- 
zhenitsyn won the Nobel Prize for literature. Director 
Sergei Eisenstein became famous for his methods of 
film editing. The music of composers Aram Khachatu- 
rian, Sergei Prokofiev, and Dimitri Shostakovich re- 
ceived worldwide attention. The Moscow Art Theatre, 
founded in 1898, remained the most respected theatre 
company in the Soviet Union. The Bolshoi Theatre Ballet 


The Supreme Soviet was 
the parliament of the Soviet 
government. It met twice a 
year to pass laws proposed by 
Communist Party leaders. 
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and the Kirov Ballet continued to earn international fame 
for the brilliance of their performers. 


Economy 


The Soviet Union developed the world's largest cen- 
trally planned economy. Until the mid-19805, the Soviet 
Union ranked second after the United States in produc- 
tion of goods and services. The government owned the 
country's banks, factories, land, mines, and transporta- 
tion systems. It planned and controlled the production, 
distribution, and pricing of all important goods. 

Beginning in 1928, the Soviet economy grew rapidly 
under a series of plans emphasizing industrialization. 
But improvements in living conditions lagged behind 
the growth of the economy. The country's participation 
in World War 11 (1939-1945) caused a major economic 
setback. The standard of living rose rapidly between 
1953 and 1975. But it then stopped improving. 

In the late 1980's, the Soviet leadership began a major 
reform of the economy called perestroika in an attempt 
to promote innovation, to increase efficiency, and to re- 
spond to consumer wants. In spite of these efforts, eco- 
nomic problems continued until the Soviet Union was 
dissolved. à 

Manufacturing. During the 19205, the U.S.S.R. was 
mainly a farming country. But under Communism it be- 
came an industrial giant. In 1928, the Soviet Communist 
leaders began the first of a series of five-year plans to 
promote the growth of industry. Each plan set up invest- 
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ment programmes and production goals for a five-year 
period. 

The Soviet government had widespread control over 
the operation of individual factories. Government agen- 
cies told factory managers which products to make, 
how many items of each to produce, and where to sell 
them. The government took about three-fifths of the fac- 
tories’ profits in taxes. 

Agriculture. The U.S.S.R. had more farmland than 
any other country. Its farmland covered more than 5.8 
million square kilometres, over a quarter of the entire 
country. The Soviet Union was one of the world's two 
leading crop-producing countries. The United States 
was the other. 

In the 19805, about two-thirds of the farmland in the 
U.S.SR. consisted of some 22,000 sovkhozy (state farms). 
These huge farms averaged about 17,000 hectares in 
size. The state farms were operated like government fac- 
tories, and the farmworkers received wages. 

About a third of the farmland in the U.S.S.R. consisted 
of some 26,000 ko/Kkhozy (collective farms), which were 
controlled by the government but managed in part by 
the farmers. These farms averaged about 6,500 hectares. 
In general, a collective farm supported about 500 house- 
holds. The collective farmers were paid wages and a 
share of the production and profits. Families on collec- 
tive farms could farm small plots for themselves and sell 
their products privately. 

Foreign trade played only a small part in the Soviet 
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economy because the country's policy was to be self- 
sufficient. The Soviet Union's enormous natural re- 
sources provided almost all the important raw materials 
needed by Soviet industry. No other country had so 
much farmland, so many mineral deposits or forests, or 
so many possible sources of hydroelectric power as the 
Soviet Union had. 

The country's major exports were timber and wood 
products, machinery, natural gas, petroleum, and steel. 
Its main imports were consumer goods—including 
grain—and industrial equipment. Most of the Soviet 
Union's trade was with the countries of Eastern Europe, 
including Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Po- 
land. The Soviet Union's chief trading partners outside 
Eastern Europe were Cuba, Finland, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 


History 


This section traces the major developments of the his- 
tory of the Soviet Union, from the country's founding in 
1922 until its breakup in 1991. 

Background of the revolution. Since the mid- 
15005, Russia had been ruled by leaders called czars. 
Under the czars, the country remained far behind the in- 
dustrial progress made in Western Europe. 

In the late 18905, discontented Russians formed sev- 
eral political organizations. One group, the Marxists, fol- 
lowed the socialist teachings of Karl Marx, a German so- 
cial philosopher..The Marxists established the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party. The Bo/sheviks (later 
called Communists) made up a group within that party. 
The Bolshevik leader was Vladimir 1. Ulyanov, who used 
the name V. I. Lenin. 

After an economic depression began in Russia in 
1900, a number of student protests, peasant revolts, and 
worker strikes broke out. In 1905, two uprisings were 
crushed by government troops, but the revolutionary 
movement forced the czar to establish an elective as- 
sembly, the Duma. 


Soviet military power pa- 
raded through Red Square in 
Moscow in annual May Day 
celebrations. The Soviet 
armed forces had about 4 mil- 
lion members and ranked as 
the largest in the world. 


The February revolution. World War | began in 
1914. Germany declared war on Russia in August of that 
year. Russia had enormous losses, and the people suf- 
fered severe shortages of food, fuel, and housing. 

Early in March 1917, the people revolted. (The month 
was February in the old Russian calendar, which was re- 
placed in 1918.) Riots and strikes over shortages of 
bread and coal grew more violent in the capital, Petro- 
grad. (The city of Petrograd was known as St. Petersburg 
until 1914, was renamed Leningrad in 1924, and again 
became St. Petersburg in 1991.) Troops were called in to 
halt the uprising, but they joined it instead. The people 
of Petrograd turned to the Duma for leadership. Czar 
Nicholas II ordered the Duma to dissolve itself, but the 
parliament refused. The Duma established a provisional 
(temporary) government. Nicholas gave up the throne 
on March 15. Nicholas and his family were then impris- 
oned. Bolshevik revolutionaries shot them in July 1918. 

A Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies was also 
formed in Petrograd in March. It was a rival of the provi- 
sional government. Many similar soviets were set up 
throughout Russia. In April, Lenin demanded “all power 
to the soviets,' and, in July, armed workers and soldiers 
tried to seize power in Petrograd. They failed. Lenin fled 
to Finland. Later that month, Alexander Kerensky, a so- 
cialist, became premier. 

The October Revolution. Lenin returned from Fin- 
land in October and convinced the Bolsheviks that they 
should try to seize power. Lenin's most capable assist- 
ant, Leon Trotsky, helped him plan the take-over. On No- 
vember 7 (October 25 in the old Russian calendar), the 
armed workers took over important points in Petrograd. 
After a bloody struggle in Moscow, the Bolsheviks con- 
trolled that city by November 15. 

The Bolsheviks formed a new Russian government, 
headed by Lenin. Russia withdrew from World War | 
and began peace talks with Germany. In March 1918, 
Russia signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany. 
Under the treaty, Russia gave up large areas, including 


the Baltic states, Finland, Poland, and Ukraine. After the 
war, Armenia and Georgia set up independent repub- 
lics. 

In 1918, the Bolsheviks moved the Russian capital 
back to Moscow, which had been the centre of govern- 
ment until Czar Peter | made St. Petersburg the capital in 
1712. The Bolsheviks also changed the name of their 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party to the Russian 
Communist Party. They later changed the name to the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. They organized 
the Red Army, which was named after the colour of the 
Communist flag. The Communists themselves were 
called Reds. 

Civil war. From 1918 to 1920, Russia was torn by war 
between the Communists and the anti-Communists, 
called Whites. The peasants supported the Reds. The 
Whites were aided by troops from France, Great Britain, 
Japan, the United States, and other countries that op- 
posed the Communist government. The Whites were 
poorly organized, and the Reds defeated them. 

After the civil war, the Red Army reconquered Geor- 
gia, Ukraine, and eastern Armenia, and put down nation- 
alist independence movements in Belarus (then called 
Byelorussia) and central Asia. Communist rule was grad- 
ually established in these areas. 

In 1920, Poland invaded Ukraine in an attempt to 
expel the Communists. The Red Army drove the invad- 
ers out and nearly reached Warsaw, Poland's capital. But 
the Polish troops, with help from France, finally defeated 
the Red Army. A treaty signed in 1921 gave Poland the 
western parts of Byelorussia and Ukraine. 

The New Economic Policy. By 1921, seven years of 
war, revolution, civil war, famine, and invasion had ex- 
hausted Russia. Millions of people had died. Agricul- 
tural and industrial production had fallen disastrously. 
About 1} million Russians, many of them skilled and ed- 
ucated, had left the country. The people's discontent 
broke out in new peasant uprisings, in workers’ strikes, 
and in a sailors’ revolt at the Kronstadt naval base near 
Petrograd. 

In 1921, Lenin established a compromise called the 
New Economic Policy (NEP) to strengthen the country. 
Small industries and retail trade were allowed to oper- 
ate under their own control. The peasants no longer had 
to give most of their farm products to the government. 
The government kept control of the most important seg- 
ments of the economy—banking, heavy industry, the 
transportation system, and foreign trade. The economy 
recovered steadily under the NEP. 

Formation of the U.S.S.R. In December 1922, the 
Communist government established the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R). Byelorussia, Transcaucasia, 
and Ukraine joined with Russia to make up the union's 
first four republics. 

During the 19205, three other union republics were 
established—Tadzhikistan (now spelled Tajikistan), Turk- 
menistan, and Uzbekistan. In 1936, Transcaucasia was di- 
vided into Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia. Kazakhstan 
and Kyrgyzstan (then called Kirghiz) also became union 
republics in 1936. 

Stalin gains power. Lenin became seriously ill in 
1922. A struggle for power developed among members 
of the Politburo. Leon Trotsky ranked after Lenin in 
Power. But the next two most important members of the 
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Important dates in the U.S.S.R. 


1917 A revolution overthrew Czar Nicholas Il in March. The Bol- 
sheviks (later called Communists) seized power in November, 
led by V. I. Lenin. 

1918-1920 The Communists defeated their anti-Communist op- 
ponents in a civil war. 

1922 The U.S.S.R. was established. Joseph Stalin became gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party and began his rise to 
power as dictator. 

1930's Millions of Soviet citizens died from a famine and the 
Great Purge. The famine was caused by a government policy 
that forced peasants onto state-owned farms. The Great Purge 
was Stalin's campaign to kill or imprison his opponents. 

1941-1945 The Soviet Union fought on the side of the victorious 
Allies during World War II. The country suffered heavy casu- 
alties. 

1953 Stalin died, and Nikita Khrushchev became head of the 
Communist Party. 

1957 The U.S.S.R. launched Sputnik 1, the first spacecraft to cir- 
cle the earth. 

1958 Khrushchev became premier of the Soviet Union. 

1961 Yuri Gagarin, a Soviet air force officer, became the first 
person to orbit the earth. 

1962 The U.S.S.R. set up missile bases in Cuba and then re- 
moved them under pressure from the United States. 

1964 High-ranking Communists forced Khrushchev to retire. He 
was replaced by Leonid Brezhnev as head of the Communist 
Party. 

1979-1989 Soviet troops fought in Afghanistan to support a pro- 
Communist Afghan government against rebels. 

1985 Mikhail Gorbachev became Communist Party head. He 
began to introduce policies of openness and reform. 

1989 The first contested elections in Soviet history were held. 

1991 Communist rule ended, and the republics declared their 
independence. The Soviet Union was dissolved. 


Politburo—Lev Kamenev and Grigori Zinoviev—joined 
forces to oppose Trotsky. They chose Joseph Stalin to 
be their partner, greatly strengthening his position as 
general secretary of the party. 

Stalin's influence in the party grew rapidly. Stalin de- 
feated his rivals one by one. Trotsky lost power in 1925. 
Stalin then helped to expel from the party his own for- 
mer partners, Kamenev and Zinoviev. Stalin's economic 
programme, the First Five-Year Plan, was introduced in 
1928. By 1929, Stalin had become dictator of the Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin's policies. The First Five-Year Plan had two 
major goals. First, most private enterprises would be 
taken over by the government. The NEP compromise 
would end. Second, the production of such heavy- 
industry products as chemicals, construction materials, 
machine tools, and steel would be expanded rapidly 
under highly centralized control. 

A crisis in grain deliveries to the cities threatened to 
sink the First Five-Year Plan. Stalin forced the peasants 
into collective farms called ko/khozy, where they had to 
give most of their products to the government at low 
prices. These products were needed to supply raw ma- 
terials to industry, to feed the people of the growing 
manufacturing centres, and to pay for imported machin- 
ery. The peasants opposed being forced to join collec- 
tive farms, and destroyed much of their livestock and 
crops in protest. As punishment, Stalin had millions of 
peasants killed or exiled to prison labour camps in Sibe- 
ria and the Aral-Caspian Lowland during the early 1930's. 

In 1932 and 1933, a famine killed 5 million to 7 million 
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people in Ukraine and in the Volga and Kuban regions 
of western Russia. The famine resulted from a govern- 
ment policy that forcibly took food from the farmers. 
Farm production lagged and the people's diets suffered, 
but Soviet industries expanded rapidly. 

Many Soviet citizens opposed Stalin's policies during 
the mid-1930s. In order to crush opposition, Stalin 
began a programme of terror that was called the Great 
Purge. Secret police, the forerunners of the KGB, ar- 
rested millions of people. Neighbours and even family 
members spied on one another. Fear spread throughout 
the country. Stalin eliminated all real or suspected 
threats to his power by having the prisoners shot or sent 
to labour camps. 

Adolf Hitler had become dictator of Germany in 1933, 
and one of his stated goals was to destroy Communism. 
But Hitler did not want enemies toward both the west 
and the east. In August 1939, the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many signed a nonaggression pact, an agreement that 
neither nation would attack the other. The two countries 
agreed secretly to divide Poland between themselves. 

World War Il began when Hitler's troops invaded Po- 
land from the west on Sept. 1, 1939. Two days later, 
France and Great Britain declared war on Germany. So- 
viet troops invaded Poland from the east on Sept. 17, 
1939, and soon occupied eastern Poland. On November 
30, the U.S.S.R. attacked Finland. The Soviet Union had 
won much Finnish territory by March 1940, when Fin- 
land had to agree to a peace treaty. 

In June 1940, the Red Army moved into Bessarabia 
(then part of Romania) and the Baltic countries of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania, which had become independ- 
ent after the fall of the czar. In August 1940, the Baltic 
countries became separate republics of the Soviet 
Union, and most of Bessarabia became part of the new 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic (now Moldova). 

On June 22, 1941, a huge German force invaded the 
U.S.S.R. German warplanes destroyed much of the So- 
viet air force, and Hitler's tanks drove deep into Soviet 
territory. In September, the Germans captured Kiev and 
attacked Leningrad. By December, the Germans came 
close to Moscow. The attack on Leningrad lasted until 


Joseph Stalin, centre, one of the cruellest rulers in history, was 
dictator of the U.S.S.R. from 1929 to 1953. 


January 1944, when the Germans were finally driven off, 
Great Britain and the other Western Allies welcomed 
the U.S.S.R. as a partner in the war against Germany. 

By early 1942, the Red Army had driven the Germans 
back from the Moscow area and some other battle- 
grounds. The five-month Battle of Stalingrad (now Vol- 
gograd), which began in late August 1942, was a major 
turning point in the war. 

The Red Army advanced steadily across Eastern Eu- 
rope and into eastern Germany. As the Red Army swept 
across Eastern Europe, they freed many countries from 
German control, including Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Romania. In April 1945, Soviet troops began to 
attack Berlin. The city fell to the Red Army on May 2. 
Germany surrendered to the Allies on May 7. 

About 71 million Soviet troops were killed in World 
War Il, and about 5 million were wounded. Another 3 
million troops were captured and died in German 
prison camps. No other country suffered so many mili- 
tary casualties. Also, millions of Soviet civilians died, 
whole regions of the U.S.S.R. lay in ruins, and much of 
the Soviet economy was shattered. 

Beginnings of the Cold War. During World War Il, 
Stalin had promised Roosevelt and Churchill to help 
promote freedom throughout the world. After the war, 
however, the Soviet Union cooperated with the Allies 
only in continuing an agreement to occupy the eastern 
zone of Germany and a sector of Berlin. East-West rela- 
tions in Germany became tense. The U.S.S.R. set up a 
Communist police state in its zone and blocked Western 
efforts to unite Germany. 

Red Army units remained in the Eastern European 
countries that they had freed from German control dur- 
ing the war. These units helped Communist govern- 
ments, supported by the Soviet Union, take power in 
these nations. 

By early 1948, the U.S.S.R. controlled seven countries 
in Eastern Europe. These Soviet satellites (countries con- 
trolled by the U.S.S.R.) were Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 

The U.S.S.R. also controlled its East German occupa- 
tion zone, which surrounded West Berlin. In June 1948, 
Soviet troops blocked all land and water routes to West 
Berlin. The Western powers then flew food and other 
supplies to West Berlin daily. The blockade ended in 
May 1949. 

The U.S.S.R. cut off nearly all contacts between its sat- 
ellites and the West. Its barriers against communication, 
trade, and travel came to be known as the Iron Curtain. 
Distrust grew between East and West. The Cold War, a 
struggle between the two sides for international influ- 
ence and allies, spread through Europe and many other 
regions of the world. 

The rise of Khrushchev. Rapid Soviet industrializa- 
tion resumed after World War Il under new five-year 
plans. Restrictions on the peasants, which had been 
loosened during the war, again became severe. Stalin 
also began a new wave of political arrests and execu- 
tions. Then, on March 5, 1953, he died after a stroke. 

A collective leadership of several men ruled after Sta- 
lin. For almost two years, Georgi Malenkov held the 
major leadership position as premier, or chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. During this period, a struggle 
for power developed among Malenkov and other lead- 


ing Communists. Nikita Khrushchev became the Com- 
munist Party head in September 1953. Khrushchev out- 
manoeuvred Malenkov, who was forced to resign in 
1955. Khrushchev defeated his rivals. In 1958, he became 
premier as well as Communist Party leader. 

Khrushchev's policies were more liberal than Sta- 
lin's, and Soviet relations with the West improved after 
Stalin's death. In 1956, Khrushchev announced a policy 
of peaceful coexistence. He described it as a means of 
avoiding war while competing with the West in technol- 
ogy and economic development. 

China's Communist government believed war with 
the West was necessary and criticized the "soft" Soviet 
policy. China also wanted Soviet aid. The dispute be- 
tween the two Communist powers peaked at the 22nd 
Communist Party Congress in Moscow in 1961. The Chi- 
nese premier, Zhou Enlai, suddenly returned to China. 
Only Albania supported China. 

Under Khrushchev, the Soviet Union began to spend 
huge sums on space exploration. In 1957, Soviet scien- 
tists launched Sputnik 1, the first spacecraft to circle the 
earth. In 1961, Yuri Gagarin, a Soviet air force officer, be- 
came the first person to orbit the earth. 

Relations with the United States. In 1960, an Ameri- 
can U-2 plane was shot down over Soviet territory. The 
pilot confessed he had been spying, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower admitted that U.S. planes had 
been flying over the Soviet Union taking photographs 
for four years. Khrushchev demanded an apology, but 
Eisenhower refused. 

Another crisis occurred in 1962. The United States 
learned that the Soviet Union had missile bases in Cuba. 
These bases could have launched nuclear attacks 
against the United States or other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. President John F. Kennedy ordered a naval 
quarantine (blockade) of Cuba and demanded the re- 
moval of all the missiles and bases. Following a tense ex- 
change of notes between the leaders, Khrushchev met 
these demands. 

In 1963, the U.S.S.R., the United States, and Great Brit- 
ain signed a treaty prohibiting all nuclear weapons tests 
except those conducted underground. Also in 1963, the 
Soviet Union and the United States set up a direct tele- 
type connection called the hot line between Moscow 
and Washington, D.C. They hoped it would help prevent 
any misunderstanding from leading to war. 

_ Brezhnev comes to power. Although Khrushchev 
improved Soviet relations with the West, many of his 
other policies failed. In 1964, a conspiracy among the 
highest-ranking Communists led to the overthrow of 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev was replaced by Leonid Brezh- 
nev as Communist Party head and Aleksei Kosygin as 
premier. 

The new leaders took power amid worsening Soviet 
relations with a number of countries. In Eastern Europe, 
several Soviet satellite countries sought to lessen Soviet 
control and follow their own policies. For example, the 
government of Czechoslovakia began a reform move- 
ment to give the people more freedom. In 1968, Soviet 
troops invaded Czechoslovakia and crushed this move- 
ment. In 1969, fighting broke out between the Soviet 
Union and China over a disputed border region. 

In Africa, however, Soviet influence expanded during 
the 19705. The Soviet Union supplied military equip- 
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The Soviet Union's control of Eastern Europe 

By the late 19405, the Soviet Union occupied East Germany and 
controlled seven Eastern European countries. These Soviet sate/- 
lites are shown on the map below. Communist rule ended in 
most of these countries in the late 1980's and early 1990's. 


ment and advisers to Communist groups that sought to 
gain, or keep, control of African lands. 

Like Khrushchev, Brezhnev and Kosygin tried to step 
up the production of consumer goods and the construc- 
tion of housing. The Soviet economy made important 
gains, though it never met government goals. The rate 
of growth of Soviet industrial production began to de- 
cline. Also, agricultural production suffered from plan- 
ning problems and a series of disastrous harvests. 

During the early 1970's, Brezhnevs power increased 
at Kosygin's expense. By the тіа-19705, Brezhnev was 
dominant. 

Détente. Brezhnev pursued a policy of friendlier rela- 
tions with the West. This easing of tensions between 
East and West became known as détente. Brezhnev 
sought détente chiefly to improve the Soviet Union's 
economic and military position. In all, Soviet foreign 
trade increased about fivefold from 1970 to 1980. Soviet 
industry, however, continued to lag. 

In 1972, the Soviet Union and the United States 
signed two agreements to limit nuclear arms. These 
agreements resulted from a series of meetings called 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). In 1975, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and many other countries 
agreed to honour such basic human rights as freedom 
of thought and freedom of religion. This pledge, called 
the Final Act, was one of several agreements known as 
the Helsinki Accords. 
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During détente, Western ideas entered the Soviet 
Union along with Western goods and technology. Some 
of these ideas challenged the government's level of con- 
trol over the lives of its citizens. Some groups, such as 
Jews and Germans, demanded and received the right to 
emigrate. Soviet writers and other intellectuals pro- 
tested against government violations of the people's 
rights. The Soviet government arrested many of its crit- 
ics. It sentenced some of them to prison or to mental 
hospitals. Others were sent to live in remote areas, and 
a few were expelled from the country. 

The collapse of détente began in the late 19705. 
United States President Jimmy Carter strongly sup- 
ported human rights. Under Carter, U.S. relations with 
the Soviet Union and other countries that violated their 
citizens’ human rights became strained. In late 1979 and 
early 1980, Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan to try to 
keep that country's pro-Communist government in 
power. Governments around the world condemned the 
invasion. The United States protested against the inva- 
sion by limiting shipments of wheat to the Soviet Union 
and by boycotting the 1980 Summer Olympic Games 
held in Moscow. 

Soviet-U.S. relations worsened in 1981. That year, U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan called for a U.S. military 
build-up to match an expansion of Soviet arms under 
Brezhnev. 

The rise of Gorbachev. Kosygin resigned in 1980 
because of ill health and died a few months later. Brezh- 
nev died in 1982. He was succeeded as head of the Com- 
munist Party by Yuri Andropov. Andropov died in 1984. 
Konstantin Chernenko replaced Andropov, but he died 
in March 1985. Mikhail Gorbachev then became head of 
the Communist Party. At age 54, Gorbachev became the 
first member of a new generation of Soviet leaders to 
head the country. 

Gorbachev's reforms. Under Gorbachev, the Soviet 
Union changed rapidly. Gorbachev sought to improve 
economic performance by means of the policy of per- 
estroika. He wanted to restructure the economy to stim- 
ulate growth and increase efficiency in Soviet industry. 
The reforms failed and even made things worse. Short- 
ages increased. Inflation grew, and hoarding became 
widespread. 

The most striking change was a new policy of open- 
ness called glasnost. Gorbachev introduced glasnost to 
help win popular support for his policies and overcome 
resistance to perestroika in the Communist Party and the 
Soviet government. G/asnost made it possible to discuss 
political and social issues critically and with more free- 
dom than ever before in the Soviet Union. Also, a new 

freedom of expression in literature and the arts devel- 
oped, and books by opponents of Communism became 
available in shops. 

The Soviet Communist Party resisted Gorbachev's re- 
forms, and so he promoted a reduction in the role of the 
party. In March 1989, the Soviet Union held its first con- 
tested elections in history. These elections, to the newly 
created Congress of People's Deputies, resulted in the 
defeat of many top Communist Party officials and several 

top generals. The Communist Party's role was further re- 
duced in March 1990, when the Soviet government 
voted to permit the creation of non-Communist political 
parties in the Soviet Union. 


Under Gorbachev, the Soviet Union's relations with 
the West improved. In 1987, Gorbachev and Reagan 
signed a treaty to dismantle all their ground-launched 
medium-range nuclear missiles. Between May 1988 and 
February 1989, Soviet troops withdrew from Afghani- 
stan. In 1991, Gorbachev and U.S. President George Bush 
signed the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START). 
This agreement, which would take effect when ap- 
proved by the legislatures of both countries, ordered a 
reduction in the numbers of U.S. and Soviet long-range 
nuclear weapons. 

In March 1990, the Soviet government created the of- 
fice of president of the U.S.S.R. The president became 
the head of the central government and the most pow- 
erful person in the Soviet Union. Previously, the head of 
the Communist Party had the most power. The Congress 
of People's Deputies elected Gorbachev as the first pres- 
ident of the U.S.S.R. 

Threats to unity. Soviet control over Eastern Europe 
ended in 1989. Popular support for reform unseated 
most of the Communist parties that had controlled East- 
ern European countries. 

Powerful popular movements in many regions of the 
Soviet Union had long demanded greater freedom from 
the central government. Such movements began to gain 
strength during the late 19805, particularly in the Baltic 
republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In 1990, Lithu- 
ania declared independence, and Estonia and Latvia 
called for a gradual separation from the Soviet Union. By 
the end of 1990, all 15 republics had declared that laws 
passed by their legislatures took precedence over laws 
passed by the central government. 

To prevent further disintegration, Gorbachev pro- 
posed a union treaty designed to satisfy demands by the 
republics for more control over their affairs. In July 1991, 
Gorbachev and the leaders of 10 republics reached 
agreement on a treaty that would give the republics a 
large amount of independence. The treaty was to be 
signed by five of the republics on August 20. 

On August 19, before the treaty could be signed, con- 
servative officials of the Communist Party attempted a 
coup (overthrow) against Gorbachev's government. The 
coup leaders imprisoned Gorbachev and his family in 
their holiday home. The president of the Russian repub- 
lic, Boris Yeltsin, led opposition to the coup, which col- 
lapsed on August 21. Yeltsin's role in defying the coup 
increased his power and prestige both at home and 
abroad. After the coup, Gorbachev returned to the office 
of president but never regained full power. He then re- 
signed as head of the Communist Party. Also, the Su- 
preme Soviet suspended all Communist Party activities 
for an indefinite period. 

The breakup of the Soviet Union. The collapse of 
the coup renewed demands by the republics for more 
control over their own affairs. By November, 13 of the 15 
republics—all except Russia and Kazakhstan—had de- 
clared independence. However, 11 of the republics—all 
but the Baltic republics and Georgia—had agreed to re- 
main part of a new, loose confederation of self- 
governing states. Many of the republics viewed this con- 
federation as only a temporary arrangement. 

The Congress of People's Deputies formed a transi- 
tional (temporary) government that would maintain the 
unity of the country until a new union treaty could be 


written. The transitional government recognized the in- 
dependence of the Baltic republics in September 1991. 

The final blow to Soviet unity came in December. On 
December 8, Yeltsin and the presidents of Belarus and 
Ukraine met in Minsk, Belarus. The leaders announced 
that they had formed a new, loose confederation called 
the Commonwealth of Independent States. They de- 
clared that the Soviet Union had ceased to exist and in- 
vited the remaining republics to join the common- 
wealth. Most soon did so. On December 25, Gorbachev 
resigned as Soviet president, and the Soviet Union was 
formally dissolved. 
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Questions 


Who planned the October Revolution of 1917? 

Which nationality groups made up the largest percentage of the 
total Soviet population? 

What were glasnost and perestroika? 

What were the major goals of Stalin's First Five-Year Plan? 

Why did the Soviet Union break apart? 

Who was the Soviet Union’s first president? 

What were some ways in which Soviet life differed under Jo- 
seph Stalin and under Nikita Khrushchev? 
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Why did the Communists restrict religious practices? 

What was the most powerful government body in the Soviet 
Union? 

What Soviet achievement started the space age? 


Unionist parties, in Northern Ireland, are political 
parties that support the continuation of the union (politi- 
cal link) between Northern Ireland and Great Britain. Un- 
ionists strongly favour the inclusion of Northern Ireland 
within the United Kingdom and oppose any political 
changes that would make Northern Ireland part of the 
Republic of Ireland. 

The parties. Several parties in Northern Ireland in- 
clude the word Unionist as part of their titles. Most of 
them came into existence during the 19705. Unionist 
parties generally draw their support from among North- 
ern Ireland's Protestants. Some parties are more extreme 
than others, especially over the British governments ef- 
forts to combat terrorism. Unionists in general oppose 
direct rule by Britain's central government. They de- 
mand self-government for Northern Ireland within the 
United Kingdom. But they have usually rejected any pro- 
posal involving sharing power with parties claiming 
Roman Catholic or Republican support. 

The Northern Ireland Unionist parties represented in 
the British Parliament are the Ulster Unionist Party, often 
called the Official Unionist Party; the Democratic Union- 
ist Party; and the Ulster Popular Unionist Party. 

History. Ireland formally became part of the United 
Kingdom by the Act of Union, which was passed in 1800 
and came into effect in 1801. The political label Unionist 
first developed in the late 1800's among politicians who 
opposed the movement for independence for Ireland. In 
1886, the Liberal Prime Minister William Ewart Glad- 
stone proposed a bill giving Ireland home rule. But a 
group of Liberals under Joseph Chamberlain joined with 
the Conservative opposition to defeat Gladstone's bill. 
Chamberlain's supporters called themselves Liberal Un- 
ionists. In 1909, the Conservative Party changed its name 
to the Conservative and Unionist Party to demonstrate 
its opposition to Irish Home Rule. 

After the partition of Ireland in 1921, Northern Ireland 
continued sending members of Parliament to Westmin- 
ster, as well as developing its own parliament at Stor- 
mont. The Ulster Unionist Party came to dominate 
Northern Ireland's parliamentary representation. In 1969, 
events again brought violence and terrorism to the com- 
munities in Northern Ireland. The Ulster Unionist Party 
began to split up. 

Some of the parties that then emerged retained the 
label Unionist. In 1970, lan Paisley, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, stood for the Northern Ireland Parliament as a Prot- 
estant Unionist and defeated the official Ulster Unionist 
candidate in North Antrim. In 1971, Paisley founded the 
Democratic Unionist Party. In 1974, an election to the 
Westminster Parliament was won by opponents of Brian 
Faulkner's power-sharing executive. These opponents, 
who were members of various unionist factions, stood 
as members of the United Ulster Unionist Council. The 
Unionist parties reverted to individual representation at 
Westminster in the election of 1979. 

Unit, in measurement, is a quantity adopted as the 
standard by which any other quantity of the same kind is 
measured. The standard units of measure used in sci- 
ence, commerce, and industry have been tabulated in 
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groups called tables of denominate numbers. There are 
units of money, length, time, surface, volume, weight, 
and many other things. 

See also Denominate number; Measurement; Met- 
ric system; Weights and measures. 

Unit trust is an investment company or trust that 
pools money from many investors and uses it to buy 
stocks and other securities. In exchange for their money, 
the investors receive shares. The price of a share rises 
or falls, according to the market prices of securities 
owned by the trust. 

A unit trust is often called a pooled investment fund, 
but not all pooled funds are unit trusts. A unit trust is 
known as an open-ended investment trust in the U.S.A. 
Such a trust allows a large number of people to pool 
their money for investment purposes. The amount in- 
vested varies from investor to investor and may be very 
small or quite large. Individuals may add to their invest- 
ment at any time, and will receive some new shares, 
which is why unit trusts are sometimes called open- 
ended investments. Individuals with only a small amount 
to invest benefit from using a unit trust because their 
money is managed by experts. The trust manager has ac- 
cess to information and research on which to base in- 
vestment decisions. The trust manager invests the funds 
in a number of securities, thereby spreading the risk. In- 
dividuals may also sell their shares or units quickly if 
necessary. Unit trust shares must be sold back to the 
trust management, not through a stock market. The unit 
trust management calculate the value of their fund regu- 
larly. They change the sale and purchase prices in line 
with changes in the total value of the fund. Investors pay 
a small management fee for expertise and administra- 
tion. 

Some unit trusts, called growth funds, invest mostly 
in common shares of companies that have grown rap- 
idly. Income funds invest in stocks and bonds to give the 
highest possible percentage yield. Money market funds 
invest in treasury bills and other securities that yield re- 
turns closely tied to interest rates. Money market funds 
provide protection against inflation because interest 
rates rise when inflation is expected to increase. 

А closed-ended investment is known as an invest- 
ment trust in the UK. Investment trust shares can be 
bought and sold through a stock market, and their price 
depends directly on market forces. The total number of 
investment trust shares does not vary. 

See also Money market fund. 

Unitarians believe in the unity of God, rather than in 
the doctrine of the Trinity as found in the historic creeds 
of the Christian church. Unitarians also deny the deity of 
Jesus Christ and hold that all human beings are divine. 
They believe that salvation is by character and not by the 
Atonement (see Atonement). They stress the need to 
apply religious principles to social problems. They also 
try to integrate scientific findings with their beliefs. 
Members of unitarian churches are free to form their 
own religious beliefs, because the Church has no dog- 
mas or creeds. 

Each unitarian congregation is independent. But, in 
many parts of the world, the congregations are con- 
nected with national assemblies or associations of uni- 

tarian churches. There are unitarian churches in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, 


Hungary, India, New Zealand, Nigeria, Poland, Romania, 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
The early history of Christianity reveals traces of uni- 

tarianism. But unitarianism in its present form did not 
begin until the Reformation, in the 1500s. Early unitari- * 
ans include the Spanish doctor and theologian Michael 
Servetus (1511-1553), the Italian religious teacher Lelius 
Socinus (1525-1562), and Socinus's nephew Faustus Soci- 
nus (1539-1604). 

Unitarians established themselves as organized com- 
munities in Poland, Hungary, and England during the 
15005 and 1600's. George Blandrata, an Italian doctor, 
became leader of an active group of unitarians in 1558. 
He went to Hungary in 1563 and spread unitarianism 
there. Faustus Socinus was the leading figure in unitari- 
anism from 1579 to 1604. He particularly influenced the 
Polish unitarians who published in 1605 the Racovian 
Catechism, based on his work. This first statement of 
unitarian principles was also adopted in Hungary. Uni- 
tarianism was outlawed in Poland after the Counter Ref- 
ormation (see Counter Reformation). 

John Biddle (1615-1662) is regarded as the founder of 
unitarianism in England. But the main development of 
English Unitarianism came during the 17005, when | 
many churches that had previously been Presbyterian 
became Unitarian. The British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation was formed in 1825. The first unitarian church 
in the United States was King's College Chapel in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, established in 1785. Unitarians and 
universalists in the United States combined to form the 
Unitarian Universalist Association in 1961. 

United Arab Emirates is a federation of seven inde- 
pendent Arab states in southwestern Asia. These states 
lie along the eastern coast of the Arabian Peninsula, at 
the south end of the Persian Gulf. From west to east, 
they are Abu Dhabi, Dubayy (also spelled Dubai), Ash 
Shariqah, Ajman, Umm al Qaywayn, Ras al Khaymah, and 
Al Fujayrah. The capital city of each state has the same 
name as the states, 

Most people of the United Arab Emirates (UAE) are 
Arab Muslims. About four-fifths of them live in urban 
areas. The city of Abu Dhabi is the federation's capital 
and second largest city. Dubayy, the largest city, is an 
important port and commercial centre. 

Beginning in the mid-1800', Great Britain began to 
protect the states from attack by outsiders. By the early 
19005, Britain had taken control of the states’ foreign af- 
fairs and guaranteed their independence. Known as the 
Trucial States, the states remained under British protec- 
tion until 1971, when they gained full independence. 
That year, six of the states joined together and formed 
the United Arab Emirates. Ras al Khaymah joined the 
union in 1972. 

Before the mid-19005, the region that is now the UAE 
was one of the most underdeveloped in the world. Most 
of the people earned a living by fishing and pearl fish- 
ing, herding camels, trading, or date farming. The dis- 
covery of oil during the late 1950s brought sudden 
wealth to the region and led to the development of 
modern industries and cities. Many people left their tra- 
ditional ways of life and took jobs in the oil industry and 
other modern fields. By the 1970's, the United Arab Emir- 
ates had one of the world's highest per capita (per per- 
son) incomes. 


Government. Each of the seven states of the UAE is 
called an emirate and is ruled by an emir (prince). Each 
emir controls his state's internal political and economic 
affairs. The federal government controls the UAE's for- 
eign affairs and defence and plays a large role in the 
federation’s economic and social development. 

The seven emirs form the Supreme Council of the 
UAE. The council appoints a president, who serves as 
chief executive and head of state of the UAE. It also ap- 
points a prime minister. The prime minister heads a 
Council of Ministers, which has about 25 members who 
supervise various federal government departments. 
Each emir appoints representatives to the federal legis- 
lature, called the Federal National Council. 

People. Most of the people of the UAE are Arabs. 
They belong to tribes that have lived in the region for 
hundreds of years. Each tribe has its own traditions. Ri- 
valries among the various tribes have made it difficult to 
establish a unified nation. 

Since the 19605, thousands of people from neigh- 
bouring Arab countries and from India, Iran, and Paki- 
stan have come to the UAE to work in the oil and con- 
struction industries and in commerce. The rapid 
increase in population has caused housing shortages 
and other problems. But money from the oil industry 
and other economic activities has enabled the UAE to 
build apartment buildings, schools, hospitals, and roads 
to meet the needs of the growing population. 

Most city-dwellers in the UAE live in modern houses 
or apartment buildings. But in rural areas and on the 
outskirts of the cities, many people live in small 
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Facts in brief about the United Arab Emirates 


Capital: Abu Dhabi. 

Official language: Arabic. 

Area: 83,600 km?. Greatest distances— north-south, 402 km; 
east-west, 563 km. Coastline—777 km. 

Elevation: Highest—Jabal Yibir, 1,527 m above sea level. Lowest 
—Salamiyah, a salt flat slightly below sea level. 

Population: Estimated 1996 population—1,820,000; density, 22 
people per km’; distribution, 78 per cent urban, 22 per cent 
tural, 1980 census—1,043,225. Estimated 2001 population— 
2,007,000. 

Chief products: Agriculture—dates, melons, tomatoes. Fishing 
—fish, shrimp. Mining—petroleum, natural gas. 

Flag: The flag has a vertical red stripe and horizontal stripes of 
green, white, and black. It was adopted in 1971. See Flag (pic- 
ture: Flags of Asia and the Pacific). 

Money: Currency unit—UAE dirham. One dirham=100 fils. 


thatched huts, much as their ancestors did hundreds of 
years ago. Some of the people wear Western clothing, 
but most prefer traditional Arab garments. Arabic is the 
official language of the UAE. About half of all the people 
15 years of age or older can read and write. Today, 
about three-quarters of all school-age children attend 
primary school. 

Land and climate. The UAE covers 83,600 square 
kilometres, including some islands in the Persian Gulf. 
Swamps and salt marshes line much of the northern 
coast. A desert occupies most of the inland area. Water 
wells and oases dot the desert. The largest oasis, Al 
Buraymi, is located in both the UAE and in Oman, the 
country's neighbour to the east. Hills and mountains 
cover much of the eastern part of the UAE. 

The United Arab Emirates has a hot climate with little 
rainfall. The humidity is often high along the coast, but 
the inland desert regions are dry. The mountainous 
areas are generally cooler and receive more rainfall than 
the rest of the country. Summer temperatures in the 
UAE average more than 32° C and often reach 49° C. In 
winter, temperatures in the UAE seldom drop below 
16° C. The country receives an average of less than 13 
centimetres of rain a year. 

Economy of the United Arab Emirates depends 
largely on the production and export of petroleum. 
Most of this oil production takes place in the states of 
Abu Dhabi, Dubayy, and Ash Shariqah. The rulers of 
these emirates earn large profits from the sale of oil to 
foreign countries. Much of the petroleum is exported in 
crude form. But the UAE also has refineries that process 
some of the crude oil. The UAE is a member of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). The 
production of natural gas, and trading and banking ac- 
tivities also bring income to the UAE. 

Less than 1 per cent of the land of the UAE is suitable 
for growing crops. Farmers in the desert oases and the 
hilly regions of the eastern UAE grow dates, melons, to- 
matoes, and other crops. Desert nomads tend herds of 
camels, goats, and sheep. People who live in the coastal 
areas catch fish, shrimp, and other seafoods. 

Dubayy, Abu Dhabi, and Ash Shariqah are the chief 
ports of the UAE. In addition to oil, the country exports 
natural gas and small amounts of dates and fish. Leading 
imports include building supplies, clothing, food prod- 
ucts, household goods, and machinery. 
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Roads link the major cities and towns of the United 
Arab Emirates. The country has four international air- 
ports. Several of the states operate radio stations, and 
Abu Dhabi and Dubayy have television stations. 

History. People have lived in what is now the UAE for 
thousands of years. The chiefs of Arab tribes gradually 
gained control of the region. The tribes adopted Islam, 
the Muslim religion, by the A.D. 600. 

The Persian Gulf region lay on a major world trade 
route. Beginning in the 1500's, various European nations 
established trading posts in the area. Great Britain be- 
came the strongest European power in the Persian Gulf 
region. During the 1700's, the Arab states that now make 
up the UAE began to develop. At first, Ras al Khaymah 
and Ash Shariqah were the strongest states. Their 
strength came from their naval power, and from the 
wealth they obtained from such activities as pearl fish- 
ing and trading. 

In the late 1700's and early 1800's, Ras al Khaymah and 
Ash Shariqah fought many wars with other gulf states 
for control of the region's trade. The British aided the ri- 
vals of Ras al Khaymah and Ash Shariqah. In 1820, after 
destroying the city of Ras al Khaymah, the British forced 
all the states in the region to sign a truce forbidding 
warfare at sea. Other truces were signed in the 1800s, 
and the region became known as the Trucial States be- 
cause of the truces. By the early 1900s, Abu Dhabi and 
Dubayy had become the leading states. But Britain had 
taken control of the states foreign affairs and had guar- 
anteed them protection from attack by outsiders. The 
states rulers continued to handle internal matters. Until 
the mid-19005, traditional rivalries over boundaries, 
pearl fishing rights, and other disputes led to wars 
among the states. 

In the mid-19005, foreign oil companies began to drill 
for oil in the Trucial States. In 1958, oil was discovered 
in Abu Dhabi, and the state began to export crude oil in 
1962. Large oil deposits were found in Dubayy in 1966. 
Oil production began in Ash Shariqah іп 1974. Money 
from oil production enabled Abu Dhabi, Dubayy, and 
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Oil pipelines cross desert regions in the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE). The oil industry provides jobs for thousands of people 
from the UAE and from several neighbouring Arab countries. 


Ash Ѕһагідаһ to begin to develop into modern states. 
Other states later began to produce some oil. But they 
continued to rely chiefly on agriculture and fishing as 
the basis of their economies. 

In 1971, the Trucial States gained full independence 
from Britain. In spite of traditional rivalries, all the states 
except Ras al Khaymah joined together and formed the 
United Arab Emirates on Dec. 2, 1971. That same year, 
the UAE became a member of the Arab League and the 
United Nations. Ras al Khaymah joined the UAE in Febru- 
ary 1972. 

Under the Provisional Constitution adopted by the 
UAE in 1971, each emir continued to handle the internal 
affairs of his state. But the rulers agreed to share their 
resources and work for the economic development of 
all the states. The UAE's economy boomed in the 19705 


Abu Dhabi is the capital of 
the United Arab Emirates and 
the capital of the emirate of 
Abu Dhabi. The city is mod- 
ern, but it retains many of its 
traditions. The picture on the 
left shows a modern street 
alongside a traditional 
mosque (Muslim house of 
worship). 


as oil production increased. In addition, natural gas de- 
posits were discovered in Ash Shariqah. But in the 
19805, worldwide oil prices fell, causing difficulties for 
the UAE's economy. 

In August 1990, Iraq invaded Kuwait. In early 1991, the 
UAE and other GCC members took part in the allied air 
and ground offensive that liberated Kuwait. See Persian 
Gulf War. 

See also Abu Dhabi; Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries. 

United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) was a union of two 
independent Middle Eastern countries, Egypt and Syria. 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt and Shukri al- 
Kuwatly of Syria proclaimed the union on Feb. 1, 1958. 
Syrian rebels ended it on Sept. 29, 1961, setting up an in- 
dependent government for Syria. Egypt continued to 
use the name United Arab Republic until 1971, when it 
changed its official name to the Arab Republic of Egypt. 
In April 1963, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq agreed to form a 
new U.AR. But because of political differences among 
the countries, the agreement was not carried out. 

Government. The U.AR. of 1958 had a centralized 
government, with Cairo as the capital. Egypt and Syria 
became provinces, with provincial capitals at Cairo for 
Egypt and Damascus for Syria. 

Soon after the merger, the people adopted a provi- 
sional constitution and chose Nasser as president. He 
appointed all members of the National Assembly, select- 
ing half from Egypt and half from Syria. The assembly 
supposedly exercised legislative power, but Nasser 
made many decisions without consulting it. 

History. Before World War | (1914-1918), most of the 
Middle East was part of the Ottoman Empire. However, 
Great Britain had gained control of Egypt in the 18805, 
and kept it until Egypt became independent in 1922. 
After World War I, the Middle East was carved into a 
number of political divisions. Syria, along with Lebanon, 
became a League of Nations mandate of France, which 
controlled them until after World War Il (1939-1945). 

Following World War II, many Arabs wanted to be 
united under a single government. Nasser came into 
power in Egypt during the 19505, and became the 
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leader of the Arab unity movement. Many Arab leaders 
suspected the West and turned to the Soviet Union for 
assistance. Nasser accepted Soviet aid, although he sup- 
pressed Communism within Egypt. The Communists 
also gained great power in Syria. The desire for Arab 
unity, the fear of Communist influence in Syria, and Nas- 
ser's ambition all contributed to the formation of the 
United Arab Republic. 

Nasser regarded the union of Egypt and Syria as the 
first step toward uniting all Arab states. On March 8, 
1958, Yemen agreed to form a federation with the U.AR. 
The union was called the United Arab States, and had 
Hodeida (now Al Hudaydah), Yemen, as its permanent 
seat. The United Arab States was not a true federation. 
Yemen maintained its own membership in the United 
Nations and separate relations with other countries. 
Nasser dissolved the United Arab States in December 
1961. 

Nasser made clear that the U.A.R. would be neutral in 
world affairs. In 1959, he accused the Soviet Union of 
trying to interfere with the internal affairs of the repub- 
lic. He also improved relations with the West. 

The government introduced many reforms in both 
provinces. But many Syrians began to feel that Nasser 
was raising the level of living in Egypt only by lowering 
it in Syria. Finally, late in 1961, Syrian officers in the 
UAR. army carried out an almost bloodless revolt and 
proclaimed an independent Syria. The Baath Party, the 
ruling party in Syria and Iraq, blocked a new federation 
attempt in 1963. The party opposed Nasser's attempt to 
control the new U.A.R. 

See also Egypt; Iraq; Nasser, Gamal Abdel; Syria; 
Yemen. 

United Arab States. See United Arab Republic. 
United Church of Christ is a Protestant religious de- 
nomination in the United States. It was formed in 1957 
by the merger of the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The United Church of Christ has a general synod (cen- 
tral committee) that directs business affairs and nomi- 
nates church officials. However, individual congrega- 
tions have the right to govern themselves. 

In 1931, the Congregational churches merged with a 
union of three small church groups to form the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. The Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church was formed in 1934 by the union of two 
American churches of German background. 

See also Congregationalists. 

United Irishmen were members of a movement that 
aimed to unite Irish Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
an effort to make Ireland independent of Britain and es- 
tablish a truly national Irish parliament. In 1791, Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, Rowan Hamilton, and Napper Tandy 
founded the Society of United Irishmen in Belfast. In 
1798, the United Irishmen rose in rebellion in parts of 
Leinster and in northeastern Ulster. The Catholics of 
County Wexford put up the strongest fight of the insur- 
gent counties. They were led by Father John Murphy. 
The Presbyterians of Antrim and Down fought bravely 
against superior numbers, but were quickly suppressed. 
The French sent over an army of 1,000 men under Gen- 
eral Humbert, but they were defeated by an English 
army under Lord Cornwallis. In 1801, the Act of Union 
joined the legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Much of England's countryside is laid out in a patchwork of fields, meadows, and small towns 
and villages. This scene is a view from the Malvern Hills, їп Hereford and Worcester. 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom is an island country in northwestern 
Europe. More than 70 countries are larger in size, and 
the United Kingdom has only about 1 per cent of the 
world's people. It has few natural resources. Yet for hun- 
dreds of years, the United Kingdom has been one of the 
world's most important countries. The British started the 
Industrial Revolution. They founded the largest empire 
in history. They have produced some of the world's 
greatest scientists, explorers, artists, and political lead- 
ers, 

The United Kingdom is really four countries united 
under one government. These countries are England, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The nation's offi- 
cial name is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Most people call the country the 
United Kingdom, the UK, Great Britain, or simply Britain. 
London is the capital and largest city. 


The landscape varies dramatically throughout the UK. 
Northern Scotland is a wild, windswept region, broken 
by long arms of the sea that reach far inland. Much of 
Northern Ireland has low mountains and rolling fields. 
Wales is famous for its rugged mountains and green 
valleys. Most of England is covered by rolling plains, 
laid out in a patchwork of fields and meadows. The 
coastline is a shifting scene of steep cliffs, golden 
beaches, jagged rocks, and fishing towns tucked in shel- 
tered bays. The old and the new can be found almost 
everywhere. The UK has magnificent old castles and 
atomic laboratories, snug villages and sprawling cities, 
and ancient universities and modern factories. 

The English Channel separates the UK from France. 
This narrow stretch of water has helped shape the char- 
acter and history of the British people. It has helped pro- 
tect the UK from invasion, and has given the people a 
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Derry, in Northern Ireland, is a historic city. The gate in the 
old city wall, above, dates from the 1600s. 


Brighton, in southern England, has been a popular seaside 
resort for about 200 years. Brighton is in East Sussex. 


feeling of security. Since 1066, no enemy has crossed 
the channel and invaded the country. 

Crowded together on their “tight little island,” cut off 
from the rest of Europe by the sea, and secure from in- 
vasion, the British developed their own character and 
way of life. They came to respect privacy and to value 
old traditions. They developed a dry wit, a love for per- 
sonal freedom, and a high degree of self-criticism. The 
British have shown themselves at their best—brave and 
united—in times of crisis. Their courage against German 
bombs and overwhelming odds during World War 11 
(1939-1945) won the admiration of the world. 

The history of the United Kingdom is the story of how 
а small island country became the world’s most power- 
ful nation—and then declined. In the 1700s, the British 
began the Industrial Revolution and made the United 
Kingdom the world's richest manufacturing country. The 


Caerphilly Castle, near Cardiff, in Wales, is a large and im- 
pressive example of a medieval fortress. 


Kirkwall, in Scotland, is capital of the Orkney Islands. The is- 
lands have been inhabited since prehistoric times. 


British ruled the seas, and were the world's greatest 
traders. By 1900, they had an empire that covered about 
a fourth of the world's land and included about a fourth 
of its people. They spread their way of life throughout 
their empire. 

Then came the 1900s—and the shock of two crippling 
world wars. The British Empire began to fall away. The 
UK faced one economic crisis after another. Today, the 
UK is still a leading industrial and trading nation. But it is 
no longer the world power it once was. 

This article discusses the government, people, land, 
climate, and economy of the United Kingdom. For more 
detailed information on government, see United King- 
dom, Government of the. For information on history, 
see United Kingdom, History of the. For detailed infor- 
mation on each country of the United Kingdom, see 
England; Northern Ireland; Scotland; and Wales. 


United Kingdom in brief 


Capital: London. 

Official language: English. 

Official name: United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 

National anthem: "God Save the Queen". 

Largest cities: (1991 census) 
London (6,378,600) Sheffield (500,500) 
Birmingham (934,900) Manchester (451,100) 
Leeds (674,400) Liverpool (448,300) 
Glasgow (654,542) 


The United Kingdom's flag 
is known as the British Union 
Flag or the Union Jack. It was 
officially adopted in 1801, 


Royal arms date from 1837 in 
their present form. The shield 
bears the arms of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 


Land and climate 


Land: In western Europe. Includes entire island of Great 
Britain and northeastern part of the island of Ireland. 
France lies across the English Channel to the south; Re- 
public of Ireland across the Irish Sea to the west; Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and Norway to the 
east across the North Sea. Most of the United Kingdom is 
flator rolling lowland, Rugged sections lie in northern 
Scotland, in Wales, in the Pennines of northern England, 
and in far southwestern England (Cornwall). 
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Area: 244,177 km*. Greatest distances—north-south, about 
970 km; east-west, about 480 km, Coastline—4,057 km. 

Elevation: Highest—1,343 m (Ben Nevis, in Scotland). 
Lowest—2.7 m below sea level (Great Holme Fen, near the 
River Ouse in Cambridgeshire). 

Climate: Modified by warm Gulf Stream current from Atlan- 
tic Ocean; not as cold as most places so far north. Sum- 
mers mild—daytime highs about 22 °С in south, about 
18 °C in Scotland. Cool winters—nighttime temperatures 
drop nearly to freezing, but rarely much below, except in 
the colder Scottish highland areas. Precipitation moder- 
ate, generally higher in west. 


Government 


Form of government: Constitutional monarchy. In prac- 
tice, a parliamentary democracy. 

Head of state: Monarch (queen or king). 

Head of government: Prime minister. 

Legislature: Parliament of two houses: 651-member House 
of Commons; House of Lords, about 1,170 members. 
House of Commons much more powerful than House of 
Lords. 

Executive: Prime minister (chosen by House of Commons) 
and Cabinet. 

Political subdivisions: England, Scotland, Wales, Northern 
Ireland—four "countries" united under one government. 
Each country has units of local government. 


People 


Population: £stimated 1996 population—58,784,000. 1997 
census-— 56,467,000. 2007 estimate—59,800,000. 

Population density: 241 people per km'. 

Distribution: 90% urban, 10% rural. 

Major ethnic/national groups: 95% of mostly British or 
Irish descent. About 5% recent immigrants or their de- 
scendants. Immigrants from former British colonies in the 
Indian subcontinent, the Caribbean area, and eastern and 
southern Africa; also Chinese and people from Mediterra- 
nean Europe and the Middle East. 

Major religions: About 50% Church of England, 10% Roman 
Catholic, 4*6 Presbyterian; also several other Protestant de- 
nominations, Muslims, Hindus, Jews. 


Population trend 
Miles Year Population 
1800 — 11,944,000 
1811 13,368,000 
50 - 1821 15,472,000, 
1831 17,835,000 
1841 20,183,000 
40 Р 1851 22,259,000 
1861 24,525,000 
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Economy 


Chief products: Agriculture—wool, beef cattle, milk, chick- 
ens and eggs, pigs, wheat, potatoes, barley, sugar beet. 
Manufacturing—foods and beverages, chemicals and 
Pharmaceuticals, electrical and electronic goods, machin- 
егу, motor vehicles, textiles and clothing, printing and 
publishing, rubber and plastics goods, iron and steel, 
aerospace equipment, metal manufactures, ceramics. 
Mining—petroleum, coal, natural gas. 

Money: Currency unit—pound sterling. One pound = 100 
Pence. 

Gross domestic product: 1997 tota/ GDP—U.S. 
$1,018,000,000,000. 7997 GDP per capita—U.S. $17,690. 

Foreign trade: Major exported goods—machinery, petro- 
leum, motor vehicles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, scien- 
tific and medical equipment, aerospace equipment. Value 
of exported goods and services—U.S. $238,700,000,000 
(1991). Major imported goods—machinery, foods (espe- 
cially fruit, vegetables, meat, coffee, tea), motor vehicles, 
Petroleum products, chemicals, metals, textiles, paper and 
newsprint, clothing. Value of imported ‘goods and 
Services—U.S, $248,500,000,000 (1991). Main trading 
tebe Sea United States, France, Netherlands, 
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Highlights 

London. Capital and largest city; one of 
the world’s great cultural centres. See 
London (London in brief). 


Southern England 

Canterbury. Spiritual centre of Church 
of England. Cathedral built between 
10005 and early 1500's. Destination of 
travellers in Canterbury Tales by Chau- 
cer. 

Brighton. Beach resort. Ornate Royal Pa- 
vilion, completed 1822, built as a resi- 
dence for Prince Regent, now a confer- 
ence centre. Exterior resembles 
Mughal (Muslim Indian) palace. 

Southampton. Important seaport. 
Across a strait called the Solent from 
resort Isle of Wight. Nearby New 
Forest—woodland where wild ponies 
live—named by William the Conqueror 
in 10005, 

Winchester. Capital of England before 
the 1000's. Cathedral, 169 metres long, 
is longest in England. 

Salisbury. Cathedral spire rises 123 me- 
tres. 

Stonehenge (near Salisbury). Prehistoric 
monuments— circles of huge stones— 
erected more than 3,500 years ago. 

Plymouth. Historic seaport. Departure 
and return point of Sir Francis Drake's 
voyage around the world (1577-1580); 
departure point of Mayflower, carrying 
Pilgrims to Massachusetts (1620). 

Dartmoor and Exmoor national parks 
(on the southwestern peninsula north 
of Plymouth). Wild, rocky moorlands; 
forests at lower elevations. 

Bath. Health spa with warm springs used 
since Roman times. Beautiful town ar- 
chitecture of the 17005. 

Bristol. Seaport, industrial city, univer- 
sity. Clifton suspension bridge, across 
the River Avon, designed by І. К. Bru- 
nel, completed in 1864. Zoo famed for 
breeding endangered large mammals. 


Central England 

Stratford-upon-Avon. Birthplace and 
burial place of William Shakespeare. 
Many structures connected with 
Shakespeare's life. Shakespearean 
theatre performances. 

Cotswold Hills. Limestone hills from 
Bath northeast to Stratford. Attractive 
pastoral scenery. Traditional villages 
built of local stone. 

Coventry. Severely bombed by German 
aircraft in 1940, Striking modern cathe- 
dral replaced older bombed cathedral. 
Town centre has statue in honour of 
Lady Godiva. 

Birmingham. ОК chief manufacturing 
zone—cars, computers, electronic 
goods. Many high-rise buildings in city 
centre replace structures destroyed by 
bombs during World War Il. One of 
Europe's largest city libraries. 

Oxford. Oxford University, UK's oldest, 

gradually developed during the 1100s. 

Comprises about 35 colleges, includ- 

ing Christ Church, Magdalen (with its 

own deer park), Balliol, Queens, Mer- 
ton, Brasenose. 


Cambridge. Cambridge University: 
among the colleges are King's (large 
chapel), Trinity (famous library), Clare. 
The “Backs—peaceful back lawns of 
colleges along the Cam River. 

Norwich. Norman castle and cathedral; 
busy market centre. East of Norwich lie 
the Norfolk Broads—natural marshes 
with water birds. 


Northern England 

Lake District National Park. Low 
mountains, lakes, valleys—scenery 
praised by English poets. Lakes include 
Derwentwater (near Keswick) and Lake 
Windermere (near Windermere). Gras- 
mere area made famous by poet Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 

Liverpool. Major seaport and industrial 
city. Two modern cathedrals—Anglican 
and Roman Catholic. Maritime Mu- 
seum. Home of the Beatles. 

Manchester. Centre of cotton textile 
manufacturing in the 1800's. Neo- 
Gothic Town Hall. 

Leeds. Important manufacturing city 
(wool textiles and clothing, high tech- 
nology industries). Major transporta- 
tion centre. 

Sheffield. Iron and steel manufacturing— 
precision tools and cutlery. Severely 
polluted before 1950s, now a clean city 
that wins awards for garden displays. 

York. Minster (cathedral) largest Gothic 
cathedral in England— beautiful 
stained-glass windows. Several shop- 
ping areas with medieval atmosphere. 


Scotland 

Edinburgh. Scottish capital. Hilly city. 
Old Town, dating from medieval times, 
has grey stone public buildings. Royal 
Mile: Old Town street lined with his- 
toric churches and other buildings; 
links Edinburgh Castle with palace of 
Holyroodhouse. New Town: lovely 
planned city centre that dates from 
17005 and 1800s. Annual Edinburgh In- 
ternational Festival in late summer. 

Saint Andrews golf centre and city of 
Saint Andrews University, Scotland's 
oldest university. 


Castle Combe, Wiltshire 


Edinburgh Castle 


Glasgow. Industrial city, seaport, largest 
city in Scotland. Shipbuilding centre. 

Loch Lomond National Nature Re- 
serve. Sparkling /oc/ (lake) in forested 
setting, 32 kilometres northwest of 
Glasgow. Loch Lomond and the nearby 
Trossachs (wóoded gorge) resemble 
the highland country farther north, yet 
are accessible from Glasgow. 

Scottish Highlands and the Isles. High- 
lands covered by grass and heather; 
rocky shores, deep lochs, windswept 
islands. Few people—fishing and sheep 
raising—but grand scenery. 

Loch Ness. Part of long, deep crack in 
earth's surface from Moray Firth to 
Firth of Lorne. Sea monster named 
"Nessie" said to dwell in depths of loch. 

Aberdeen. Chief city of northern Scot- 
land. Centre for North Sea oil. 


Wales 

Many Welsh still speak the Welsh lan- 
guage, maintain traditional customs. 
Welsh singing very popular. 

Cardiff. Capital and largest city of Wales. 
Centre of light industry and financial 
services. Administrative centre of three 
counties. Headquarters of University of 
Wales. Norman castle built in 1100's on 
Roman fort. 

Llangollen. Home of International Musi- 
cal Eisteddfod, famous singing and 
dancing festival. 

Swansea. City and industrial seaport. 
Birthplace of Welsh writer Dylan 
Thomas. Tourist centre for Gower Pen- 
insula. 

National Parks in Snowdonia, Brecon 
Beacons, and Pembrokeshire coast. All 
are areas of great scenic beauty. 


Northern Ireland 

Belfast. Northern Ireland capital. Indus- 
trial port and university city sur- 
rounded by hills. Stormont Castle 
headquarters of Northern Ireland Of- 
fice. Ulster Museum and Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

Giant's Causeway. Natural wonder 
along the north coast. Causeway 
formed of about 40,000 mostly hexago- 
nal columns of basalt rock. Craggy 
cliffs and spectacular scenery along 
coast east of causeway to Ballintoy. 
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United Kingdom map index 
Political divisions 
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"Does not appear on map; key shows general location. 
fPopulation of metropolitan area, including suburbs. 


“Populations are for districts, which may include some rural area as well as the city or town. 
The British government does not report populations for individual cities and towns. 


Sources: 1991 census preliminary figures. 
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The Houses of Parliament, the meeting place of the United Kingdom's lawmakers, stand along 
the River Thames in London. World-famous Big Ben booms out the time from the Clock Tower. 


Government 


The United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy. 
The head of state is Queen Elizabeth Il. The queen 
reigns, but does not rule. A Cabinet of government offi- 
cials, called ministers, actually rules the country. These 
ministers normally belong to the political party that has 
а majority in the House of Commons, which dominates 
Parliament, the country's lawmaking body. They are re- 
sponsible to Parliament, which, in turn, is responsible to 
the people. This section provides an outline of the UK's 
system of government. For more detailed information, 
see United Kingdom, Government of the. 

The Constitution of the United Kingdom is not one 
document, as are the constitutions of many other coun- 
tries. Much of it is not even in writing, and so the coun- 
try is often said to have an unwritten constitution. 

Some of the written parts of the Constitution come 
from laws passed by Parliament. Some written parts 
come from such old documents as Magna Carta, which 
limited the king's power (see Magna Carta). Other writ- 
ten parts come from common law, a body of laws based 
on people's customs and beliefs, and supported in the 
courts (see Common law). 

The unwritten parts of the Constitution include many 
important ideas and practices that the people have de- 
veloped over the years. They include the Cabinet system 
of government and the relationship between the Cabi- 
net and the monarch. 


For more than 1,000 years, the Constitution has been 
changing and developing. It is still changing, because it 
is so flexible. The Constitution can be changed at any 
time by an act of Parliament or by the people's accept- 
ance of a new idea or practice. 

The monarchy is over 1,000 years old. Queen Eliza- 
beth II can trace her ancestry back to England's earliest 
kings in the 8005. 

The throne passes from a king or queen to his or her 
oldest son. If the monarch has no son, the oldest daugh- 
ter inherits the throne. She becomes queen regnant 
(reigning queen), and has all the powers of a king. 

The crown symbolizes the British monarch's supreme 
power. For hundreds of years, the monarch held most 
authority. But as Parliament's power grew, the monarch's 
power declined. Today, almost all the powers of the 
Crown are used by various government officials in the 
monarch's name. Elizabeth can make few decisions on 
her own. Yet the powers of government are referred to 
as her powers, and are used by her ministers, her Parlia- 
ment, and her courts. The British call their government 
Her Majesty's Government, and government officials 
work On Her Majesty's Service. 

Parliament makes the laws of the United Kingdom. 
Parliament consists of the queen, the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Lords. The queen must approve 
all bills passed by Parliament before they can become 
laws. Although the queen may reject a bill, no monarch 
has since the early 17005. 
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The prime minister is usually the leader of the polit- 
ical party that has the most seats in the House of Com- 
mons. The monarch appoints the prime minister after 
each general election. The monarch asks the prime min- 
ister to form a government—that is, to select ministers to 
head governmental departments and to hold various of- 
fices. The prime minister selects about 100 ministers. 
From them, the prime minister picks a special group to 
make up the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet decides what the government shall do 
and how it shall be done. The prime minister chairs the 
Cabinet, which usually consists of about 20 ministers. 

Her Majesty's Loyal Opposition is the largest politi- 
cal party in the House of Commons that opposes the 
party in power. The head of the opposing party is the 
leader of the Opposition. 

Political parties are necessary to the United King- 
dom's system of government. Each party offers voters 
rival policies and methods. Any number of parties may 
be represented in Parliament. But most people usually 
vote for one of the major political parties. 

The chief political parties in the UK today are the Con- 
servative Party and the Labour Party. Broadly speaking, 
they have appealed to two classes of people. The Con- 
servative Party has been supported by wealthy people 
as well as professional people and farmers. The Labour 
Party has been supported by skilled and unskilled work- 


Queen Elizabeth ЇЇ and her husband, Prince Philip, /eft, attend 
the annual Highland Games—a festival of athletics, dancing, and 
piping contests—in Braemar, Scotland. 


ers, especially union members. But these divisions are 
not so rigid as they once were. There are millionaires 
who vote for the Labour Party, and coal miners who sup- 
port the Conservatives. 

The United Kingdom also has several smaller political 
parties. For many years, the Liberal Party was the Con- 
servative Party's chief opponent. The Liberal Party devel- 
oped from the Whigs, a group that opposed the Tories 
in the 16005 and 17005. The 1922 election reduced the 
Liberal Party to a third party. In 1981, a number of mem- 
bers of Parliament who belonged to the moderate wing 
of the Labour Party resigned from that party and estab- 
lished the Social Democratic Party. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the Liberal Party formed an alliance. 
Each party supported candidates of the other party in 
elections. In addition, the two parties worked together 
for common goals in Parliament. In 1988, the two parties 
officially merged and became the Social and Liberal 
Democratic Party, which in 1990 changed its name to the 
Liberal Democrats. Other parties include nationalist par- 
ties in Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. These par- 
ties seek independence from the United Kingdom for 
their countries. See Conservative Party; Labour Party; 
Liberal Democrats; Liberal Party; Social Democratic 
Party; Tory Party; Whig Party. 

The civil service is a large group of workers called 
civil servants, who staff the departments of the national 
government. Civil servants help department ministers 
form policies, and then carry out these policies. Most 
civil servants are hired on the basis of tests and inter- 
views. Their jobs range from messengers up to adminis- 
trators. The Civil Service helps provide stability when 
the government changes, because civil servants keep 
their jobs no matter which party is in power. See Civil 
Service. 

Law courts of the United Kingdom operate under 
three separate legal systems—one for England and 
Wales, one for Northern Ireland, and one for Scotland. 
The system in Northern Ireland resembles that of Eng- 
land and Wales. Scotland's system differs in many ways 
from the other two. But all the systems have some fea- 
tures in common. In each, some courts hear only crimi- 
nal cases and other courts handle only civil cases—that 
is, cases involving disputes between people. Decisions 
made by lower courts may be appealed to higher 
courts. See United Kingdom, Legal systems of the. 

Local government. The main local government units 
of England and Wales are counties and districts. North- 
ern Ireland is divided into districts. Scotland is divided 
into regions and divisions called island areas. The re- 
gions are divided into districts. 

Most governmental units have their own elected 
councils. The councils deal with such matters as educa- 
tion, public health, and police and fire protection. Local 
governments collect a local tax, which is either a com- 
munity charge (poll tax) or rates (property tax), but about 
two-fifths of the local governments’ income comes from 
the national government. See United Kingdom, Govern- 
ment of the (Local government). 

The Commonwealth of Nations is an association of 
independent countries and their dependencies. The 
Commonwealth succeeded the British Empire. The 
United Kingdom is the heart of the Commonwealth, but 
has no special powers over its former colonies. All the 


British people are descended from many ethnic groups. These 
people are London office workers. 


independent states are free and equal partners. For a 
discussion of the Commonwealth and its development, 
see Commonwealth of Nations. 

Armed services of the United Kingdom are made up 
of volunteers. The four services are the Royal Navy, the 
Royal Marines, the British Army, and the Royal Air 
Force. See United Kingdom, Armed services of the. 


People 


The British people are bound together by many ties 
of government and history. They provided an unforget- 
table example of unity during World War II, when they 
stood alone against Nazi Germany for over a year. In 
normal times, the people usually think of themselves as 
English, Irish, Scottish, or Welsh—rather than as British. 

There are many divisions in British life. For example, 
Scotland and England each has its own national church. 
There are separate legal and educational systems in 
England and Wales, in Northern Ireland, and in Scot- 
land. See the articles United Kingdom, Legal systems of 
the; United Kingdom, Educational systems of the. Al- 
though all the British share certain customs and tradi- 
tions, each country has its own cherished ones. For a 
discussion of these customs and traditions, and for 
more information on the divisions in British life, see the 
articles on England; Northern Ireland; Scotland; and 
Wales. 

Population and ancestry. The United Kingdom is 
more thickly populated than most countries. It has an av- 
erage of 236 people per square kilometre. " 

For the total population, see the United Kingdom їп 
brief table with this article. About nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple live in cities and towns. About 35 per cent of the 
urban residents live in England's seven metropolitan 
areas. Greater London, the largest metropolitan area, 
has about 6} million people, which is over 10 per cent 
of the United Kingdoms total population. The six other 
metropolitan areas are listed below, with the largest city 
of each area shown in parentheses: Greater Manchester 
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(Manchester), Merseyside (Liverpool), South Yorkshire 
(Sheffield), Tyne and Wear (Newcastle upon Tyne), West 
Midlands (Birmingham), and West Yorkshire (Leeds). See 
the cities that are listed in the Re/ated articles at the end 
of this article, and at the end of the articles on England; 
Northern Ireland; Scotland; and Wales. 

About 48 million people, or more than four-fifths of 
the British population, live in England. London and Eng- 
land as a whole have an enormous influence over the 
rest of the United Kingdom because of their large popu- 
lations. 

Most of the British are descendants of many early 
peoples who invaded Britain. These people included the 
Celts, Romans, Angles, Saxons, Scandinavians, and Nor- 
mans. It is difficult to tell which of these peoples are 
most important in the ancestry of the British. 

Since the late 1940's, many immigrants from Com- 
monwealth countries have settled in the United King- 
dom. Most of them came from the West Indies, Asia, 
and Africa. Today, most of Britain's immigrants live 


Population density 

The UK's most densely populated areas are the southeast of Eng- 
land (including London), and the industrial regions of central 
England. The Highlands of Scotland have the fewest people. 


Person per Persons 
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Asian immigrants from Commonwealth countries have settled 
in most of the United Kingdom’s industrial cities. 


in crowded parts of such industrial cities as London, Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Leicester, and Bradford. 
This has created housing, educational, ethnic, and other 
problems. Іп the 1960's, the government began to re- 
strict sharply the number of immigrants that may enter 
the country each year. 

Language. English is the official language of the 
United Kingdom, and is spoken throughout most of the 
country. English developed chiefly from the language of 
the Angle, Saxon, and Norman invaders. For a discus- 
sion of the English language, see English language. 

About fifth of the people of Wales speak both Eng- 
lish and Welsh, a language that developed from one of 
the languages of the Celts. A few people of Wales speak 
only Welsh. Thousands of Scots speak the Scottish form 
of Gaelic, which is another Celtic language. The Irish 
form of Gaelic is spoken by a small number of people 
who live in Northern Ireland. See Gaelic language. 

Social welfare. The government provides many serv- 
ices to promote the health and welfare of every British 
citizen “from the cradle to the grave.” British citizens re- 
ceive government aid even before they are born be- 
cause expectant mothers get free medical care and 
weekly allowances. After a baby is born, the child's fam- 
ily receives a cash grant. The family also receives a 
weekly payment as long as the child remains at school 
or holds a low-paying apprentice job—up to the age of 
19. This child benefit is paid for each child. 

The child's primary and secondary school education 
are free. Most university students have their fees paid by 
the government, and many also receive grants to cover 
living expenses. 

Many British citizens live in low-rent dwellings 
owned by a local government authority. Workers who 
lose their jobs receive unemployment payments. If they 
get sick, they receive sick pay. If a person must be hos- 
pitalized, the treatment and confinement cost nothing. 
Citizens may select their own doctor, whose services 
are free under the National Health Service. They pay a 


fee for some items, including dental examination and 
treatment, eye examinations, and glasses. These items 
are free for young children. People may also pay for pri- 
vate medical treatment. After workers retire, they re- 
ceive pensions. Families of workers who die receive 
cash death grants and pensions. 

All these services cost billions of pounds a year. 
About a fourth of the money comes from contributions 
paid by workers, employers, and self-employed and 
nonemployed people. The nonemployed people in- 
clude those with an income above an amount set by the 
government. Most of the rest of the money for these 
services comes from taxes. 

Education. The United Kingdom has three systems of 
state education—one for England and Wales, one for 
Northern Ireland, and one for Scotland. Each system is 
run by its own department of education, which works 
closely with local elected education authorities. In 1990, 
a national curriculum was introduced in schools in Eng- 
land and Wales to ensure that pupils are taught certain 
basic facts and skills. 

All British children between the ages of 5 and 16 are 
required by law to go to school. Generally, pupils attend 
primary school until they are 11 years old, and then they 
go on to secondary school. There are several types of 
secondary schools. Some students go to grammar 
schools, which provide a preparatory education for 
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York Minster, regarded by many as one of the UK's finest ca- 
thedrals, dominates views from York's old city walls. 


Soccer is by far the United Kingdom's most popular team sport. 
The players in this match are from two rival Scottish teams, 
Celtic and Rangers of Glasgow. 


university. Some attend schools that stress a more gen- 
eral, technical, or vocational education. However, most 
students attend comprehensive schools, which provide 
all types of secondary school education. 

Most schools in the state system are free. About 95 
per cent of all schoolchildren attend primary and sec- 
ondary schools supported by public funds. The rest go 
to independent schools. The independent schools are 
private schools supported by fees paid by parents, and 
by private gifts of money. There are several types of in- 
dependent schools. The most famous of them are the 
English public schools, which provide a secondary 
school education. Although they are private schools, 
they are called public because the earliest of these 
schools were established for poor children. 

The United Kingdom has 86 universities. The govern- 
ment tries to see that any student who has the ability to 
get a university education has the opportunity to do so. 
More than 90 per cent of students at universities have all 
or part of their educational expenses paid from public 
or private funds. 

Before 1992, colleges called polytechnics offered 
courses of higher education in science, social studies, 
and other fields. But polytechnics did not have the same 
status as universities. In 1992, the government reclassi- 
fied polytechnics as universities. 

Oxford University was founded in the 11005, and 
Cambridge University was founded in the 12005, They 
have a greater reputation than other universities be- 
cause of their age, traditions, and high standards of 
scholarship. The University of London is the United 
Kingdoms largest university. For the enrolments of 
these universities, see Cambridge University; London, 
University of; Oxford University. 

In addition to the universities, the United Kingdom 
has many colleges that specialize in art, business 
studies, teacher training, and technical subjects. For 
more information on education in the UK, see the article 
United Kingdom, Educational systems of the; and the 
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Public houses are found throughout the UK. Friends meet in 
pubs to relax by enjoying a drink and a chat. This summer scene, 
above, is at a riverside pub in Oxford. 


Education section of the articles on England; Northern 
Ireland; Scotland; and Wales. 

Museums and libraries. The UK has more than 1,000 
museums and art galleries. The largest collections are 
owned by the 20 national museums and art galleries, 
most of which are in London. The British Museum, lo- 
cated in London, is noted for its outstanding collections 
in archaeology and many other fields (see British Mu- 
seum). The National Gallery, also in London, and the 
Tate Gallery, which has collections in London, Liverpool, 
and St. Ives, Cornwall, have some of the world's greatest 
paintings. See Museum. 

The public library system serves people throughout 
the country. The nation's largest library, the British Li- 
brary, has about 15 million volumes. The national librar- 
ies of Scotland and Wales have more than 2 million vol- 
umes each. Other important British libraries include 
Oxford's Bodleian Library and the Cambridge University 
Library. See Library. 

Religion. The United Kingdom has two established 
(national) churches. They are the Church of England, 
which is Episcopal, and the Church of Scotland, which is 
Presbyterian. The British monarch must belong to the 
Church of England, and is its head. 

The Church of England has about 27 million mem- 
bers, and is the country's largest religious body. The 
Church of Scotland has about 2 million members. The 
other Protestant churches have a total of about 2 million 
members. Of these churches, the largest are the Baptist, 
Methodist, and United Reformed. More than 5} million 
Roman Catholics live іп the UK The Muslim population 
is estimated at around 1 million. There are also about 
325,000 Jews, one of the largest groups of Jews in Eu- 
rope. For more information on religion, see Church of 
England and the Religion section of the articles on Eng- 
land; Northern Ireland; Scotland; and Wales. 

Recreation and sports. The British love the out- 
doors. They flock to Blackpool, Brighton, and other sea- 
side resorts on holiday. Several million holidaymakers 
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The United Kingdom has more than 1,000 museums and gal- 
leries. A restored watermill, above, is one attraction at the Ulster 
Folk Museum at Cultra, in Northern Ireland. 


visit Spain, Greece, France, and other countries. Other 
holidaymakers prefer mountain climbing in Wales or in 
the beautiful Lake District of northwestern England. Still 
others enjoy car or bicycle trips through the country. 
The British also spend much time in their gardens. 
About half of the UK's families have a garden. 

The British are enthusiastic sports fans. The most pop- 
ular team sport by far is soccer, which the British call 
football. During the soccer season, thousands of fans 
pack the stadiums every Saturday. Cricket is often called 
England's national game. Schools, universities, and al- 
most all towns and villages have cricket teams. Other 
popular sports include angling, golf, hockey, horse rid- 
ing, horse racing, Rugby League and Rugby Union foot- 
ball, sailing, snooker, and tennis. 

Gambling on sports events has almost become a 
sport in itself in the UK. About 75 per cent of the adults 
gamble—at least occasionally—on horse races, dog 
races, or soccer games. Betting shops and bingo halls 
are also popular. For more information on recreation, 
see the Recreation section in the articles on England; 
Northern Ireland; Scotland; and Wales. 

The arts. The countries that make up the United 
Kingdom have long traditions in the arts. For details on 
the development of the arts, see the article United King- 
dom, Arts of the; and the Arts section of the articles on 
England; Scotland; and Wales. 

Today, the arts in the United Kingdom are supported 
by the national government and by local authorities. The 
government, through the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
gives financial help to opera and ballet companies, or- 
chestras, and theatres in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
It also sponsors painting and sculpture exhibitions. 
There is a separate Arts Council of Northern Ireland. 

The United Kingdom has a total of about 10 major 
symphony orchestras and several smaller ones. Every 
summer, an internationally famous opera festival is held 
at Glyndebourne in East Sussex, England. There are 
about 300 professional theatres in the United Kingdom. 

There are about 50 theatres in London's West End. 
About as many new plays open each year in London as 
in New York City. 


The artistic tradition of the countries that form the 
United Kingdom has continued. In the 19005, many of 
the world's finest artists, musicians, and writers have 
been British. Henry Moore became one of the world's 
leading sculptors of the 1900s. Graham Sutherland, 
Francis Bacon, and other British painters have won 
worldwide fame. Benjamin Britten's works made him 
one of the world's outstanding composers. 

The British film industry has produced some impor- 
tant films, but is largely dependent on American finance. 
Since the 19605, British youth have created new sounds 
in popular music. One of the most popular groups, the 
Beatles, became a worldwide sensation. 

Since the early 19505, a number of British playwrights 
have also attracted great attention. In their plays, some 
of these playwrights angrily attacked society and old tra- 
ditions. The leading British playwrights since the mid- 
19005 include John Arden, Alan Ayckbourn, Robert Bolt, 
John Osborne, Harold Pinter, Peter Shaffer, Tom Stop- 
pard, and Arnold Wesker. 


Land 


The United Kingdom covers most of an island group 
called the British Isles. The British Isles consist of two 
large islands—Great Britain and Ireland—and thousands 
of small islands. England, Scotland, and Wales occupy 
the island of Great Britain. Northern Ireland occupies 
the northeastern part of the island of Ireland. The inde- 


The Scottish Highlands, above, are a wild, desolate region. 
They have some of the UK's most magnificent scenery— spar- 
kling lakes, heather-covered mountains, and deep valleys. 


Much of Wales is mountainous. Peaks such as Cader Idris, 
above, in Gwynedd, are popular with walkers and climbers. 


pendent Republic of Ireland occupies most of this is- 
land. See British Isles. 

The island of Great Britain is the eighth largest island 
in the world. It covers 218,980 square kilometres. The 
North Sea on the east and the English Channel on the 
south separate the island from the mainland of Europe. 
The island of Ireland lies to the west, across the Irish 
Sea. Great Britain is separated from mainland Europe by 
only about 30 kilometres of water at the closest point. 
Most of the coastline of Great Britain is so broken by 
deep bays and inlets that no point on the island is more 
than 120 kilometres from the sea. 

The United Kingdom can be divided into eight main 
land regions. Seven of these regions occupy the island 
of Great Britain. They are (1) the Scottish Highlands, (2) 
the Central Lowlands, (3) the Southern Uplands, (4) the 
Pennines, (5) Wales, (6) the Southwest Peninsula, and (7) 
the English Lowlands. Northern Ireland makes up the 
eighth region. 

The Scottish Highlands cover the northern half of 
Scotland. They are a region of mountain ranges, pla- 
teaus, and deep valleys. The highest point in the British 
Isles, 1,343-metre Ben Nevis, is in the Highlands. Many 
bays cut into the region's Atlantic Ocean and North Sea 
Coasts. Some narrow bays, called sea /ochs, are flanked 
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by steep mountain slopes and reach far inland. The soil 
of this rugged, windswept region is thin and poor. Most 
of the Highlands is a moor—an area of coarse grasses, a 
few small trees, and low evergreen shrubs called 
heather. Few people live in this region. Most of them 
raise sheep or earn their living from fishing. 

The Central Lowlands lie south of the Scottish High- 
lands, in the valleys of the Clyde, Forth, and Tay rivers. 
This region is a gently rolling plain. It has Scotland's best 
farmland and its richest coal deposits. Most of the Scot- 
tish people live there, and most of Scotland's industry is 
in the lowlands. 

The Southern Uplands rise gently south of the Cen- 
tral Lowlands. This is a region of rounded, rolling hills. 
Sheep graze on the short grass that covers much of the 
hills. Their fleece goes to Scotland’s famous woollen 
mills in the region's Tweed Valley. In the south, the up- 
lands rise to the Cheviot Hills. 

The Pennines are a region of rounded uplands that 
extend from the Scottish border about halfway down the 
length of England. They are also known as the Pennine 
Chain or Pennine Hills, and are often called the back- 
bone of England. Their flanks are rich in coal. West of 
the Pennines lies the Lake District, a scenic area of clear, 
quiet lakes and low mountains. The Lake District is one 
of England's most famous recreation areas. 

Wales lies southwest of the Pennines. It is separated 
from the Pennines by a narrow strip of the English Low- 
lands. The Cambrian Mountains cover most of Wales. 
These mountains are especially rugged and beautiful in 
the north, and are more rounded in central Wales. 
Southern Wales is largely a plateau deeply cut by river 
valleys. Most of the people live on the narrow coastal 
plains or in the deep, green river valleys. These are the 
best areas for crop farming. The rest of the land is too 
steep for growing crops, and is used mostly for grazing 
sheep. Wales has large deposits of coal in the south, 
though most of its mines have been closed. 

The Southwest Peninsula lies south of Wales, 
across the Bristol Channel. It is a plateau whose surface 
is broken by great masses of granite. Near much of the 
coast, the plateau ends sharply in magnificent cliffs that 
tower above the sea. Tiny fishing villages lie in sheltered 
bays along the coast. The region has mild winters and 
summers that are not too dry. This climate helps make 
agriculture important in the fertile lowland areas. Farm- 
ers grow vegetables and raise dairy cattle. 

The peninsula was once famous for its tin and copper 
mines, but they have been nearly worked out. More im- 
portant today is the region's fine white china clay, used 
to make pottery. The Southwest Peninsula's beauty and 
pleasant climate attract many artists and hundreds of 
thousands of holidaymakers every year. 

The English Lowlands cover all England south of 
the Pennines and east of Wales and the Southwest Pen- 
insula. This region has most of the United Kingdom's 
farmable land, industry, and people. The lowlands con- 
sist chiefly of broad, gently rolling plains, broken here 
and there by low hills and ridges. Much of the land is a 
patchwork of fields and meadows, bordered by tall 
hedges, stone fences, or rows of trees. 

A grassy plain called the Midlands lies in the centre 
of the English Lowlands, just south of the Pennines. Parts 
of the Midlands extend along the western and eastern 
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borders of the Pennines. The Midlands are the industrial 
heart of the United Kingdom. Birmingham, one of the 
world's greatest manufacturing cities, and Wolverhamp- 
ton and other factory cities are near the centre of the 
Midlands in what is called the Black Country. 

South of the Midlands, a series of hills and valleys 
crosses the land to the valley of the River Thames. Lon- 
don, the country's capital and commercial and cultural 
centre, stands on the River Thames. Most of the land 
north of the Thames and up to a bay of the North Sea 
called The Wash is low and flat. This area has some of 
the country's richest farmland. A great plain called The 
Fens borders The Wash. In The Fens, near Ely, is the 
lowest point in the country. It ranges from sea level to 
4.5 metres below sea level, depending on the tide. 

South of the Thames, low chalk hills and valleys cross 
the land. Where the hills reach the sea, they form great 
white cliffs. The most famous cliffs are near Dover. On 
clear days, people in Calais, France, can see the white 
cliffs of Dover gleaming in the sun. 

Northern Ireland is a region of low mountains, deep 
valleys, and fertile lowlands. The land is lowest near the 
centre, and rises to its greatest heights near the coasts. 
The chief natural resources are rich fields and pastures, 


and most of the land is used for crop farming or grazing. 


About a fifth of the people of Northern Ireland live in 
Belfast, the capital and main industrial centre. 

For more information on land regions, see the Land 
section in the articles on England; Northern Ireland; 
Scotland; and Wales. 


The English Lowlands are chiefly a region of broad, rolling 
plains, broken by low hills. Naunton, above, and other charming 
old villages of stone houses nestle in the Cotswold Hills. 


In Northern Ireland, the beautiful Mourne Mountains, on the 
east coast, look out across the Irish Sea. They are County Down's 
best-known tourist attraction. 


Rivers and lakes. The United Kingdom's longest riv- 
ers are the Severn, which is 354 kilometres long, and the 
Thames, which is 346 kilometres long. Many British riv- 
ers have drowned, or sunken, mouths, called estuaries, 
up which the ocean tides flow. These rivers include the 
Clyde and Forth of Scotland; the Humber, Mersey, and 
Thames of England; and the Severn of England and 
Wales. Their estuaries make excellent harbours. Bristol, 
Hull, Liverpool, London, Southampton, and other cities 
on or near estuaries are important ports. 

Lough Neagh in Northern Ireland is the largest lake in 
the British Isles. It is about 29 kilometres long and about 
18 kilometres wide. Loch Lomond in Scotland is the 
largest lake on the island of Great Britain. It is about 35 
kilometres long and over 7 kilometres wide at its widest 
point. England's biggest lakes are in the Lake District. 
The largest, Windermere, is about 16 kilometres long 
and up to about 1.5 kilometres wide. 

For more information on rivers and lakes, see the Riv- 
ers and lakes section in the articles on England; North- 
ern Ireland; Scotland; and Wales. 


Climate 


The United Kingdom has a mild climate, even though 
it lies as far north as bitterly cold Labrador, in Canada. 
Winter temperatures rarely drop as low as —12° С, and 
summer temperatures seldom reach 32° С. The climate 
is influenced by the Gulf Stream, a warm ocean current 
that sweeps up from the equator and flows past the Brit 
ish Isles. Steady southwest winds blow across this cur- 
rent and bring warmth in winter. In summer, the ocean 
waters are cooler than the land. Winds over the waters 
come to the UK as refreshing breezes. 

The sea winds also bring plentiful rain. The heaviest 
rains fall in the highland areas of the western United 
Kingdom. Some of these areas get 380 to 510 centime- 
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Surrounding seas affect the UK's climate. Brixham, above, and 
other Southwest Peninsula towns have very mild climates. 


Average January temperatures 
The south and west coasts have milder 
winters than the north and east. Upland 
areas have the coldest weather. 


tres a year. Less than 50 centimetres of rain falls yearly in 


Mild fogs hang o 
time. But the famou: 


and cars. Antipolluti 


some parts of southeastern England. The United King- 
dom has rain throughout the year, and rarely is any sec- 
tion of the country dry for as long as three weeks. Much 
of the rain comes in light, but steady, drizzles. 


ver parts of the country from time to 
s "pea soup” fogs of London and 


other big cities seldom occur any more. These fogs 
were caused chiefly by pollution from homes, factories, 


ion laws have helped make such 


fogs much less severe than they once were. 


Average monthly weather 
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Average July temperatures 


The south, particularly the coast, has 
warmer summer temperatures than Scot- 
land and the north of England. 


Average yearly precipitation 
The west coast and upland areas of the 
UK receive the most precipitation. East- 
ern England receives the least. 
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The United Kingdom is one of the world's great man- 
ufacturing and trading nations. In fact, the UK can sur- 
vive only by manufacturing and trading. The country's 
farms produce only about two-thirds of the food needed 
by the people. Except for coal, low-grade iron ore, natu- 
ral gas, and oil, the UK has few natural resources. The 
country must import about a third of its food and many 
of the raw materials it needs for manufacturing. 

Natural resources. Large deposits of coal and iron 
ore helped make the country the first industrial nation in 
the world. Coal has been heavily mined in the United 
Kingdom for over 300 years. However, many coal mines 
were closed in the early 1990's. The richest layers of coal 
reserves near the surface along the Pennines, in south- 
ern Wales, and in the Central Lowlands of Scotland have 
been worked out. 

The United Kingdom also has plentiful iron ore. This 
ore lies near the surface and is easily mined. Yet the UK 
imports about four-fifths of the iron ore it needs be- 
cause its own supplies are of low quality. The imported 
ore contains twice as much iron as does British ore, and 
much more steel can be made from it. The UK's largest 
iron ore deposits lie south and east of the Pennines. 

The United Kingdom has large natural gas fields lo- 
cated below the North Sea. These fields provide most of 
the country's natural gas needs. Large petroleum depos- 
its off the coast of Scotland supply enough oil to meet 
the country's needs. The oil is transported via pipeline 
from the North Sea to the United Kingdom. Some of the 
oil is exported to the United States, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and other countries. 


Service industries are very important to the British economy. 
Lloyd's, housed in this modern building in London, provides in- 
surance services that are used throughout the world. 
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Small deposits of lead are scattered throughout the 
country. The UK has a little tin and copper, chiefly in the 
Southwest Peninsula. The peninsula also has fine china 
clay, used in making pottery. Southeastern England has 
large deposits of chalk, used in making cement. 

Only about a third of the land is fertile enough for 
growing crops. Most of this land is located in the Eng- 
lish Lowlands. The highland areas have thin, poor soils, 
and are used chiefly for grazing sheep. Forests cover 
only a small part of the country. The shallow seas sur- 
rounding the UK are excellent fishing grounds. 

Government ownership. The national government 
owns—wholly or partly—some British industries and 
services. A public corporation manages each one. The 
members of each corporation are appointed by the min- 
ister responsible for the particular industry or service. 
Industries and services that are wholly or partly oper- 
ated by the government include coal mining, the rail- 
ways, and the postal service. 

Service industries account for about two-thirds of 
the United Kingdom's gross domestic product (GDP). 
The GDP is the total value of goods and services pro- 
duced within the country annually, More than 70 per 
cent of British workers are employed in service indus- 
tries. The country's service industries are concentrated 
in and near its largest cities, especially London. 

Finance, insurance, and property is the most impor- 
tant service industry in the UK. Most of the country's fi- 
nancial companies operate in London, one of the 
world's leading financial cities. Major financial institu- 
tions in London include the Bank of England, the United 
Kingdom's national bank; the London Stock Exchange; 
and Lloyd's of London insurance group. 


Natural gas fields lie off the shores of the United Kingdom, in 
the southern part of the North Sea. These gas fields yield 
enough gas to supply most of the country's needs. 
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Community, social, and personal services rank sec- 
ond among the service industries. This industry employs 
more British workers than any other service industry. It 
includes such activities as education and health care, 
and advertising and data processing. 

Wholesale and retail trade is the third most important 
service industry. The most valuable wholesale trading 
activities include the distribution of petroleum, and tex- 
tiles. Aberdeen and London are important centres of pe- 
troleum refining and distribution. Leeds is the chief cen- 
tre of the British clothing industry. Retail trade is centred 
in London, which has thousands of small shops and at- 
tracts millions of tourists yearly. 

Tourism is another of the UK's important service in- 
dustries. It is a growing source of income and employ- 
ment. Other large service industries include govern- 
ment, transportation and communication, and utilities. 

Manufacturing. The Industrial Revolution began in 
the United Kingdom in the 1700s, and the UK is still a 
leading industrial nation. In 1988, only the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Japan, Germany, and France produced 
more manufactured goods. British factories have long 
been known for cars, ships, steel, and textiles. Today, 
the UK manufactures a wide variety of products. 

Most British industries are in central England, the 
London area, the Central Lowlands of Scotland, the 
Newcastle upon Tyne area, and southern Wales. Early 
factories were located near the coal fields because coal 
powered the machinery. Today, power from petroleum, 
natural gas, and nuclear energy has enabled many new 
industries to develop far from the coal fields, especially 
in southern England. 

The United Kingdom ranks as an important steel pro- 
ducer. It exports about a third of its finished steel. The 
rest is used in the UK to make hundreds of products. 
Much steel is used in manufacturing cars, buses, trucks, 
and motorcycles. Such British cars as the Jaguar and 
Rover are popular in many countries. The Rolls-Royce is 


one of the world's most luxurious and expensive cars. 
British car production declined in the 19705 and 1980s, 
and the country now imports more cars than it exports. 

The United Kingdom also produces heavy machinery 
for industry, farming, and mining. These products in- 
clude cranes, earthmovers, road-graders, tractors, har- 
vesters, and drilling machines. British factories also 
make railway equipment, household appliances, and 
machine tools. The city of Sheffield is famous for its 
high-quality knives, forks, and spoons. 

British Aerospace, a privately owned company, makes 
a wide range of jet aircraft. Rolls-Royce is world-famous 
for aeroplane engines. Space satellites and weapons de- 
fence systems are also produced in the UK. Aerospace 
equipment and various kinds of heavy machinery are 
major exports. 

An increasing percentage of the United Kingdom's 
manufactured goods consists of sophisticated elec- 
tronic equipment. Factories produce such items as cable 
television equipment, fibre-optic communications sys- 
tems, microfilm readers and printers, radar devices, and 
undersea telephone cables. 

The chemical industry produces a variety of 
products—from industrial chemicals to plastics and 
soap. The UK is the fourth largest exporter of pharma- 
ceuticals. The British pottery industry is centred on 
Stoke-on-Trent. Outstanding names in British pottery in- 
clude Royal Worcester, Spode, and Wedgwood. 

The United Kingdom ranks as one of the world's chief 
centres of printing and publishing. British companies 
print paper money and postage stamps for many coun- 
tries. Books published in the UK are exported through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

The Industrial Revolution began in the British textile 
industry. Today, the United Kingdom remains an impor- 
tant producer of cotton and woollen textiles. British 
manufacturers also make synthetic fibres and fabrics. 
Scotland produces some of the world's finest woollen 


Chemical production is an 
important part of the United 
Kingdom's manufacturing in- 
dustry. One company, Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries (ICI), 
is one of the world's largest 
chemical companies. Ammo- 
nia, a raw material used to _ 
make agricultural fertilizers, i$ 
one of the products made at 
ICI's large chemical works at 
Billingham, in Cleveland, Eng- 
land. 


products. Northern Ireland has a worldwide reputation 
for its delicate, pure white linen. 

The UK has one of Europe's largest clothing indus- 
tries. The biggest centres are London, Leeds, and Man- 
chester. British clothing has long been famous for its 
quality. The UK has created many new fashions, espe- 
cially in men's clothing. The first Oxford shoes, bowler 
hats, cardigan sweaters, and raglan sleeves all were 
made in the UK. Today, the UK imports more clothing 
than it exports because many countries with lower la- 
bour costs can produce clothing more cheaply than can 
the British. 

Processing of foods and beverages ranks as a major 
industry. Most processed foods and beverages are con- 
sumed in the UK. But some are exported. Scotch whisky, 
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made in Scotland, has a large world market. Other Brit- 
ish industries manufacture bricks and cement, furniture, 
leather goods, glassware, and paper. 

Agriculture. Since the end of World War II in 1945, 
the United Kingdom's farms have been modernized rap- 
idly, and production has increased steadily. But the UK 
must still import about a third of its food supply be- 
cause the country does not have enough farmland to 
support its dense population. 

The United Kingdom has about 240,000 farms. They 
average about 120 hectares in size. About two-thirds of 
farmers own the farms on which they live. The rest rent 
their farms. Over half the farms are run on a part-time 
basis. Many farmers practise mixed farming—that is, 
they raise a variety of crops and animals. Methods of 


Land use in 
the United Kingdom 


This map shows the economic 
uses of land in the United 
Kingdom. It also indicates the 
country's main farm products, 
and its most important fishing 
products. Major cities are also 
shown. The UK's most impor- 
tant livestock are beef and 
dairy cattle, pigs, poultry, and 
sheep. The country's main 
crops are barley, potatoes, 
sugar beet, and wheat. 
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Sheep аге the UK's chief livestock. They are raised in almost 
every part of the country for meat and wool. This fine herd 
comes from a farm near Inverness in the Scottish Highlands. 


mixed farming vary from farm to farm. In the rough 
highlands of the west, grass grows much better than 
farm crops. There, farmers use most of their land for 
grazing. The east is drier and flatter, and the land is 
more easily worked. Farmers in the east use most of 
their land for growing crops. 

The most important crops are barley, potatoes, sugar 
beet, and wheat. Farmers in eastern England grow al- 
most all the countrys wheat and sugar beet, and most of 
its barley. Potatoes are grown throughout the country. 
Farmers in the east and southwest grow most of the 
UK's fruit and garden vegetables. One of the most pro- 
ductive regions is the county of Kent in the southeast. It 
is called the Garden of England, and is famous for the 
beautiful blossoms of its apple and cherry orchards in 
springtime. The country's chief vegetables include cab- 
bages, carrots, cauliflowers, onions, and peas. 

Sheep are the chief livestock. Farmers in almost every 
part of the country raise sheep for meat and wool. Brit- 
ish farmers also raise beef cattle, dairy cattle, and pigs. 
Some have poultry, but more and more poultry are 
being raised in special mass-production factory farms. 

Mining. The United Kingdom is a major world pro- 
ducer of petroleum and natural gas. 

Petroleum is the United Kingdom's most valuable 
mineral. British oil wells produce about 900 million bar- 
rels of petroleum a year. In the past, the country had to 
import petroluem to meet its needs. But during the 
1970, the UK began producing petroleum from wells in 
the North Sea. Today, the UK's oil wells provide all the 
petroleum that the country needs, and also petroleum 
for export. 


The UK obtains natural gas from deposits below the 
North Sea. These deposits provide enough gas to meet 
most of the country's needs. 

Coal has played an important part in the United King- 
dom's economy. But the coal industry is in decline. The 
UK's largest coal-mining regions are in Nottinghamshire 
and Yorkshire. High-quality bituminous coal from these 
areas is an important source of fuel for the country's 
electric power stations. 

The UK's next most important minerals, in order of 
value, are sand and gravel, limestone, and clays. Other 
British minerals include sandstone, chalk, and gypsum. 

Fishing. Fishing is an important industry. The fishing 
industry supplies over 620,000 metric tons of fish yearly. 
About half this catch comes from the waters surround- 


Gross domestic product of the United Kingdom 
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The United Kingdom's gross domestic product (GDP) was 
1,018,000,000,000 U.S. dollars in 1991. The GDP is the total value 
of goods and services produced within a country іп a year. Serv- 
ices include community, social, and personal services; finance, 
insurance, property, and business services; government; trade, 
hotels, and restaurants; and transportation and communication. 
Industry includes construction, manufacturing, and mining and 
utilities. Agriculture includes agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 


Production and workers by economic activities 


Employed workers 


Per cent 
of GDP Number of Per cent 
Economic activities . produced people _of total__ 
Finance, insurance, 
property, & 
_businessservices — — 235 269300 3l. 
Manufacturing EN. t0 4162000 19. 
Community, social, & 
personal services — — 16 5392000 24 — 
Trade, hotels, & restaurants 14 4686000 21 __ 
Government 7 163400 8. 


Transportation & communica- 


tion 7 134900 6. 
Construction 6 962000 4. 
Mining & utilities — 5 1099000 5. 
Agriculture, forestry, & fishing 2 291000 13 
Total __ owo 22268000 10 . 
Figures are for 1991. 


Source: Central Statistical Office, London. 


ing the UK, especially the North Sea. British fishing 
crews also fish as far away as the Grand Banks, off the 
coast of Newfoundland, and Canada. The principal 
catches include cod, haddock, herring, mackerel, plaice, 
pollock, sand eel, and whiting. Large catches of shellfish 
are also brought in. 

Electric power. Fuel-burning steam plants provide 
about 80 per cent of the UK's electric power. The UK is a 
world leader in the production of nuclear energy for 
peaceful uses. Nuclear energy provides about 18 per 
cent of the country's electricity. In 1956, the world's first 
large-scale nuclear power station opened at Calder Hall, 
Cumberland (now Cumbria), in England. 

Foreign trade. Only the United States, Germany, 
Japan, and France outrank the UK in value of foreign 


Mining, manufacturing, 
and natural resources 
in the United Kingdom 


This map shows the chief 
mineral resources and the 
major manufacturing centres 
in the United Kingdom. It also 
shows the country's most im- 
portant natural resources—its 
coal, natural gas, and oil 
fields. Manufacturing centres 
are printed in red. 
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trade. The UK once imported chiefly raw materials and 
exported mostly manufactured products. But manufac- 
tured goods now account for about two-thirds of British 
imports and about two-thirds of its exports. Most of the 
UK's trade is with other developed countries. These 
countries sell the surplus manufactured products in 
which they specialize to each other. The UK exports 
aerospace equipment, chemicals, heavy machinery, 
medicines, motors, petroleum, and transportation 
equipment. Its imports include coffee and tea, electric 
appliances, fruit and vegetables, metal ores, office ma- 
chines, paper, vehicles, and yarns and fibres. 

The United States and Germany are the United King- 
dom’s leading customers and suppliers. Other trade 
partners include Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
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Ireland, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The value of the UK's imports of goods usually ex- 
ceeds the value of its exports. British banks and insur- 
ance companies make up part of the difference by sell- 
ing their services in other lands. Another important 

' source of income is the spending by the more than 12 
million tourists who visit the country each year. The 
merchant fleet also brings in money by carrying cargoes 
for other countries. The income from all these invisible 
exports exceeds 4 billion British pounds a year. 

Science and technology. The United Kingdom has 
made many outstanding achievements in science and 
technology. About 70 British scientists have won Nobel 
Prizes. They have been honoured for such achievements 
as discovering penicillin; explaining the structure of the 
atom; discovering the structure of DNA, the substance 
that determines the heredity of living things; and devel- 
oping the CT scanner, an X-ray machine that makes a 
cross-sectional view of a patient's body. 

The universities, industry, and the government carry 
out major research projects in the fields of science and 
technology. Independent groups also carry out re- 
search, especially in medicine. In addition, over 200 
learned societies and many professional groups pro- 
mote the spread of scientific knowledge. The most fa- 
mous learned society is the Royal Society, founded in 
1660. It awards grants for research, and promotes sci- 
ence in many other ways. See Royal Society. 

Transportation. Roads and railways carry most pas- 
senger and freight traffic within the United Kingdom. An 
excellent system of high-speed motorways links major 
cities and towns. The UK has an average of more than 

one car for every three people. Bus systems provide 

local and intercity transportation. Lorries carry about 80 

per cent of the inland freight. 


The United Kingdom's road network is highly developed. The Humber Bridge, above, near 
Hull, in Humberside, has a single span of 1,410 metres. It was completed in 1981. 


An extensive rail network crisscrosses the UK. It is 
owned by the government and provides excellent high- 
speed passenger service, as well as freight hauling. 
The United Kingdom has a large merchant fleet. Ships « 
in the fleet carry British-made goods to ports through- 
out the world, and bring back imports. British ships also 
carry freight for other countries. There are more than a 
dozen major ports and hundreds of smaller harbours. 

The inland waterways of the United Kingdom are 
used to carry freight, as well as for recreational boating, 
The Thames, which flows through London, is the coun- 
try's busiest river, and one of the busiest in the world. 
The country's second busiest river is the Mersey, which 
flows through Liverpool to the Irish Sea. The UK's most 
important canal, the Manchester Ship Canal, links the 
city of Manchester with the Mersey. 

Ferry services connect coastal and island communi- 
ties. During the 1960's, hovercraft (vehicles that ride over 
water on a cushion of air) went into service in the United 
Kingdom. They carry passengers along the coasts and 
across the English Channel to France. In 1987, work 
began on a railway tunnel linking England and France 
beneath the channel. This railway opened in 1994. For 
details, see Channel Tunnel. 

The United Kingdom's largest airline— British 
Airways-- operates flights to all parts of the world. 
Smaller airlines provide service within the UK and to 
other countries. The UK's largest airports are Heathrow 
and Gatwick, both near London, and the air terminals at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Luton. : 

Communication. The United Kingdom has over 100 
daily newspapers. About 10 have nationwide circulation. 
Their main offices are in London. The Sun and the Daily 
Mirror have the largest circulations. Other papers in- 
clude The Times, The Guardian, and The Daily Tele- 
graph. 


The United Kingdom has about one television set for 
every two people and about one radio for every person. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), a public 
corporation, provides radio and television services. 
Other broadcasting services are controlled by the Radio 
Authority and the Independent Television Commission 
(ТС). The BBC has no commercials. It is financed chiefly 
by yearly licence fees that people must buy to own a 
television set. Services controlled by the Radio Authority 
and the ITC broadcast commercials. 

The British Post Office provides many services in ad- 
dition to handling mail. For example, local post offices 
sell TV licences and national insurance stamps. People 
can draw pensions and social security payments, and 
bank their savings at the post offices. 


Study aids 


Related articles in World Book. See United Kii Gov- 
ernment of the, and United Kingdom, History of the, and their 
lists of Related articles. See also England; Northern Ireland; 
Scotland; Wales; and the separate articles on each county and 
region of the United Kingdom and their Related articles. Addi- 
tional related articles include: 


Cities and towns 
Aberdeen Glastonbury Oxford 
Bath Gretna Green Plymouth 
Belfast Hull Portsmouth 
Birmingham Inverness Saint Andrews 
Bristol Leeds Salisbury 
Cambridge Leicester Sheffield 
Canterbury Lincoln Southampton 
Cardiff Liverpool Stoke-on-Trent 
Coventry London Stratford-upon- 
Dover Londonderry Avon 
Dundee Manchester Swansea 
Durham Newcastle upon Winchester 
Edinburgh Tyne York 
Glasgow Nottingham 

Physical features 
Avon, River Land's End 
Ben Nevis Loch Lomond 
Bristol Channel Lough Neagh 
Channel Islands Man, Isle of 
Clyde, River Mersey, River 
Dover, Strait of Pennine Hills 
English Channel Severn, River 
Firth of Clyde Thames, River 
Firth of Forth Tweed, River 
Giants Causeway Wight, Isle of 
Humber, River Windermere 
Irish Sea 

Education 


See the article United Kingdom, Educational systems of the, 
and its list of Related articles, See also: 
Education School 

Social and cultural life 


See the article United Kingdom, Arts of the, and its list of Re- 
lated articles. See also: 


University 


Architecture Celtic art 
Ballet Classical music 
Book Country crafts 
British Broadcasting Corpora- Dancing 

tion Drama 
British Council English language 
British Library English literature 


British Museum Film industry 
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Library Public houses 
Museum Religion 
Music Royal Academy of Arts 
National parks Royal Society 
National trusts Sculpture 
Opera Stately homes of Britain and 
Painting Ireland 
Pantomime Theatre 
Pottery 
Other related articles 
Bank of England Royal family of the United 
British Isles Kingdom 
Commonwealth of Nations Royal household of 
Crown the United Kingdom 
Crown jewels Mint 
Europe, Council of United Kingdom, Armed 
European Union services of the 
God Save the Queen United Kingdom, Geology 
John Bull of the 
Lloyd's United Kingdom, Legal sys- 
North Atlantic Treaty tems of the 
Organization Western European Union 
Outline 
L Government 
A. The Constitution G. Political parties 
B. The monarchy H. The civil service 
C. Parliament L Law courts 
D. The prime minister J. Local government 
E. The Cabinet K The Commonwealth 
F. Her Majesty's Loyal of Nations 
Opposition L Armed services 
A. Population and ancestry 
B. Language 
C. Social welfare 
D. Education 
E. Museums and libraries 
F. Religion 
G. Recreation and sports 
H. The arts 
Ш. Land 
A. The Scottish Highlands 
B. The Central Lowlands 
C. The Southern Uplands 
D. The Pennines 
E. Wales 


F. The Southwest Peninsula 
G. The English Lowlands 
H. Northern Ireland 


1. Rivers and lakes 

IV. Climate 

V. Economy 
A. Natural resources H. Electric 
B. Government ownership 1. Foreign trade 
C Service industries J. Science and 
D. Manufacturing technology 
E. Agriculture K Transportation 
F. Mining L Communication 
G. Fishing 

Questions 


What four countries make up the United Kingdom? 

What is the most popular team sport in the United Kingdom? 

Why does the United Kingdom have a mild climate, even though 
Hess cerise ra 

What is Her Majesty's ion? 

What two minerals helped make the United Kingdom the 
world’s first industrial country? 

Why is the United Kingdom so on foreign trade? 

What are the main land regions of the United Kingdom? 

What are the United Kingdom's invisible exports? 

Which are the United Kingdom's two busiest rivers? 

What are the United Kingdom's most important crops? 
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The Royal Navy aircraft carrier HMS Ark Royal, above, centre, is fitted with a "skijump" ramp 
on deck to improve the takeoff of the Sea Harrier. She also carries Sea King helicopters. 


Armed services of the United Kingdom 


United Kingdom, Armed services of the. The 
armed services of the United Kingdom (UK) have played 
an important part in UK history. The armed services are 
divided into four major forces; the Royal Navy, the Royal 
Marines, the British Army, and the Royal Air Force. 


The four services 


The Royal Navy is the oldest of the four services 
and, because the UK is an island nation, the navy has al- 
ways had an important role in defence. It is affection- 
ately known as the “Senior Service” and has a proud his- 
tory: In 1588, Sir Francis Drake and other Elizabethan 
sailors destroyed the might of the Spanish Armada (see 
Spanish Armada). Admiral Lord Horatio Nelson died at 


the moment of victory over a combined Spanish-French 
fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805 (see Trafalgar, Bat- 
tle of). Royal Navy ships escorted convoys carrying vital 
war supplies during attacks by German submarines in 
the Battle of the Atlantic during World War Il (see 
World War Il). 

The Royal Marines serve both on the land and on 
ships at sea. True to their motto, Per Mare Per Terram 
(By Sea, By Land), they can operate in any terrain and 
under the toughest of conditions. In 1982, during the 
Falklands conflict with Argentina, Commando Brigade of 
the Royal Marines played an important part in the recap: 
ture of the Falkland Islands from numerically superior 
forces. 


Combat in the 19905 re- 
quires sophisticated modem 
weapons. Soldiers can Кп00 
out a tank with a Milan anti- 
tank missile. 
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The White Ensign is the flag 
of the Royal Navy and is flown 


The RAF badge is worn by all 
members of the service. The motto 


by naval vessels. It is a St. on the badge is Per Ardua ad Astra 
! t The Mari ge is Per. 

George's Cross with the Пре yel Mat iet dead (Through Difficulties to the Stars). 

Union Flag in the canton (the corps played in the capture of 

upper quarter closest to the Gibraltar in 1704. P 

mast). : 


The British Army is the largest of the four services. 
Its soldiers have fought in battles throughout the world. 
At battles such as Blenheim, Waterloo, and El Alamein, 
the British soldier has won not only fame but also the re- 
spect of the enemy. See Army (Famous land battles). 

The men of the Rifle Brigade (now part of the Royal 
Greenjackets) wore green uniforms. All other British in- 
fantry wore bright red tunics until the 18805. Then the 
familiar khaki (brown) uniform was introduced. Nowa- 
days, soldiers wear camouflage dress when on active 
service. Most units, however, still wear colourful cere- 
monial uniform when taking part in special parades 
such as Trooping the Colour. 

The Royal Air Force (RAF) was formed in 1918 from 
the Royal Flying Corps (then an army corps), and be- 
came the world's first independent air force. Its most fa- 
mous actions include the Battle of Britain (1940) and the 
night bombing raids on Germany during the later years 


The Jaguar, right, is one of the 
RAFs attack aircraft. It is a twin- 
engine, supersonic strike fighter 
Produced jointly by the United 
Kingdom and France. There are sev- 
eral versions, including two-seaters 
for training and combat. Jaguars 
can carry under-wing or over-wing 
guided missiles for air-to-air or air- 
to-ground use. 


of World War II (see Battle of Britain; World War Il). It 
has also taken part in many smaller campaigns, includ- 
ing the Korean, Falklands, and Persian Gulf wars. 


People in the armed services 


Recruiting and personnel. In the early 1990's, over 
300,000 personnel, about 16,000 of them women, served 
in the UK armed services. All members of the services 
are volunteers, unlike members of other European 
armed services, many of whom are conscripts. All the 
armed services work in close cooperation within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and concen- 
trate their resources within the United Kingdom and in 
Central Europe. The Royal Navy maintains small detach- 
ments in the Caribbean, the Far East, and the Mediterra- 
nean, and around the Falkland Islands. Outside Europe, 
the army has bases in Belize, Cyprus, the Falklands, Gi- 
braltar, and Hong Kong. 
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A junior technician in avionics (aircraft electronics) works 
under the supervision of a chief technician on a Tornado. 


Women are playing an increasing role in Britain's 
armed forces. Since 1989, the Royal Navy has allowed 
some of the 3,350 members of the Women’s Royal Navy 
Service (WRNS) to serve at sea. At present, only skilled 
senior members of the WRNS go to sea. But it is likely 
that eventually all serving WRNS members will spend at 
least part of their career aboard ship. 

Officer training. An officer in any of the four armed 
services is granted the Queen's Commission. An officer 
is trained to reach high standards of leadership skills 
and personnel management. 

The Royal Navy. People who wish to become officers 
in the Royal Navy enlist as midshipmen at the age of 174 
to 19 years. As well as receiving additional generai edu- 
cation, they specialize in seamanship, or engineering, or 
train for the supply and secretariat branch, responsible 
for pay, administration, and food. After a period of up to 
30 months at the Britannia Royal Navy College, in Dart- 
mouth, Devon, midshipmen join ships of the training 
squadron. After a period at sea, they receive advanced 
shore training in their chosen specialist field. 

Officers on the general list do not sign for any spe- 
cific period of engagement. Officers on the supplemen- 
tary list enlist for between 3 and 10 years. Many become 
pilots and observers in the Fleet Air Arm. The best sup- 
plementary list officers may receive permanent commis- 

sions on the general list. Ratings (noncommissioned sail- 
ors) who demonstrate personal qualities and profes- 
sional ability may be commissioned as special duties list 
officers. Officers on the general and special duties lists 
can retire with a pension after completing 16 years’ serv- 
ice from the age of 21. Officers on the supplementary 
list receive a gratuity, or sum of money, at the end of 
their service. 


The Royal Marines. All prospective Royal Marines of- 
ficers first join the Officer Training Wing at Lympstone, 
in Devon. They are trained at Royal Marine establish- 
ments, and also attend Royal Navy and army schools. 

The army. Young men seeking a commission in the 
army first attend a Regular Commission Board. The 
board establishes if a candidate has the potential to | 
make a good officer. Those who succeed, and who wish_| 
to make a career in the army, attend a 12-month course 
at the Royal Military Academy, at Sandhurst, Berkshire, 

A potential officer who wants only a short-service com- 
mission is trained at Sandhurst for 6 months. After they 
leave Sandhurst, officers join their respective regiments 
or corps. Then they either attend a young officers’ 
course, or are placed under the supervision of an expe- | 
rienced officer or senior noncommissioned officer. | 

The Royal Air Force. There are three main methods 
of gaining a commission in the Royal Air Force: cadet 
entry, which includes commissioning from the ranks; 
the university cadetship scheme; and graduate and pro- 
fessional entry. Officers may enter the RAF from the age 
of 17. All candidates go to the Officers and Aircrew Se- 
lection Centre, for intelligence, leadership, and medical | 
tests. Successful candidates commence officer training | 
at the RAF College at Cranwell, in Lincolnshire. 

By far the greatest number of officers serve in the 
General Duties Branch, consisting of a flying section and 
a ground section. Almost all pilots and most navigators | 


are officers. So are many air electronics specialists, sig- 
nallers, and air loadmasters. | 

Training for enlisted volunteers increasingly in- 
volves technical or specialist knowledge. Otherwise it 
varies considerably between the services. 

Royal Navy volunteers, or ratings, can enlist between | 
the ages of 16 and 33 years for specific periods of active | 
service, such as 3, 9, or 12 years. They may reenlist at the 
end of their contractual service for up to a total of 22- 
years. Juniors enlist at 16, and receive general education 
and professional training ashore. Ratings enlisting for 
the artificer (technician) branch must first pass examina- 
tions, before receiving four years’ craftsmanship and 
technical training. 

Ratings alternate between sea and shore duties. Most 
general ratings now spend about half their time at sea. 
Specialists, particularly in the radar and gunnery fields, 
spend more time at sea. This increase in sea duty has re- 
duced the time available for shore training and examina- 
tions, and has made it more difficult to qualify for pro- 
motion. 

Royal Marine recruits usually join between the ages 
of 173 and 20. They enlist for a period of from 3 to 9 
years, and join the Commando Centre at Lympstone. 
There is a junior entry course for 16-year-old recruits 
who receive educational as well as military training unti 
they are old enough to transfer to adult service. Only thé 
fittest gain the coveted Royal Marines’ green beret. Sub- 
sequent promotion is by examination and on merit. 

The army. А young man can serve for 22 years in the 
army. Noncommissioned officers (NCO's) in certain spe 
cialist units may serve even longer, although this is com: 
paratively rare. Initially, most soldiers sign on for 3, 6,07 
9 years. The recruit first undertakes a period of basic , 
training at a divisional depot. Once he has learned 950" 
pline, drill, and basic soldiering, he transfers to his гед“ 


ment or battalion. Since the end of World War II, British 
troops have served in every continent. But today's young 
soldier is likely to be posted within the United Kingdom 
(including Northern Ireland), or to Germany. 

Much of a soldier's life is taken up in training to main- 
tain efficiency. Regular weapons and fitness tests are 
held to maintain high standards. The soldier learns tac- 
tics (methods used in battle), marksmanship, vehicle 
maintenance, and radio procedure. The soldier takes 
pride in the good drill, discipline, and soldierly appear- 
ance for which the British Army is world-renowned. He 
learns about the battle honours and traditions of his reg- 
iment or corps. 

The army encourages the young soldier to develop 
individual skills and self-confidence. There are opportu- 
nities for outdoor activities such as mountaineering, ski- 
ing, and parachuting. Sports of all kinds are available, 
and many soldiers reach the highest levels of interna- 
tional sports competition. 

The Royal Air Force. The pilots who fly the RAF's 
modern aircraft depend on the skill and thoroughness 
of people on the ground. Volunteers in 18 groups of 
trades, amounting to over 150 different jobs, keep the 
RAF working at high efficiency. Many air force entrants 
find a worthwhile career to the age of 55. Others serve 
for between 6 and 12 years, and then find civilian jobs. 
Men from 164 to 39 years old may train for trades that 
include aircraft maintenance, air electronics, ground 
electronics and general engineering, air traffic control, 
ground signalling, aerospace system operating, photog- 
raphy, and catering. Some train for work connected with 
mechanical transport or marine craft, or with the dental, 
medical, or supply services. Others do accounting and 
secretarial work, or serve with the RAF police or RAF 
Regiment. 

Aircraft engineering avionics (aircraft electronics) ap- 
prentices may enter the RAF between the ages of 16 and 
18} years for three years’ training. Thereafter they sign 
on for a minimum of 9 years. 

Women in the armed services. Until recently, 
women in the British armed services were not allowed 
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to carry weapoi: ; ог to operate in combat zones. Іп 1989, 
the Royal Navy :..« the lead when it allowed members 
of the WRNS to seve at sea. The army has begun to ac- 
cept women int: + number of specialist corps. 
Nursing. Each .; the three main services has its own 


nursing corps. Ў; зу are the Queen Alexandra's Royal 
Naval Nursing $^wice and the Princess Mary's Royal Air 
Force Nursing © vice. These corps either train recruits 


between ће age. of 18 and 28, or accept fully trained 

nurses. State Ке’ 'ered Nurses (SRN's) with sufficient 

experience are ally commissioned immediately. 
Role of wom The role of women varies from serv- 


2 Royal Navy, members of the WRNS 
ages of 17 and 28 years, and may 

m of 22 years. Ratings train for tech- 
work. Graduates or professionally 
з may enter direct as officers, but 

ee months as ratings. Women with 
sation passes may enter the WRNS as 
ле year's service as ratings they may 
be considered б officer training. Officers or ratings 
may leave the se се when they marry, after giving 
three months’ ги се. 

Army recruits ` in the Women's Royal Army Corps 
(WRAC), and do ` ir basic training at the WRAC Depot 
in Guildford, Su:*»y. Women with sufficient qualifica- 
tions may becor:. > attached to specialist corps such as 
the Royal Signa!r intelligence Corps, or Royal Military 
Police. Others tr; as clerks, drivers, and telephonists 
and serve for tve year tours with most units within the 
army. Until reces- у, all women (other than nurses) 
served in the WAC. A few officers have now been ac- 
cepted direct in‘, specialist corps, notably the Royal 
Army Medical C.:.:55 (RAMC). 

Women тау © гаг the Royal Air Force as commis- 
sioned officers :« „п the age of 18, or as airwomen from 
the age of 17. ТЇ... 15 no separate women's service, but 
women in the К^ аге known as the Women’s Royal Air 


ice to service. Ir 
enlist between tt 
serve for a maxi: 
nical or speciali: 
qualified applice 
spend their first 
GCE A level exa: 
cadets, and afte: 


Force (WRAF). V men are not part of the regular fight- 
ing force, but tr. їп the use of weapons so that they 
can carry out li «d defensive duties. 


Communications in the field 
are essential in the British 
Army's work. A soldier oper- 
ates a radio mounted on the 
back of a Land Rover. 
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On board a guided missile destroyer, the operations room is 
the place from which the whole ship is controlled. 


Women serve in aircrew as loadmasters, and a few 
women have trained as transport aircraft pilots. They 
may now also qualify to fly as pilots of the RAF's single- 
seater and two-seater jet aircraft. Women do not serve 
in the RAF Regiment nor in the Marine Craft Branch. 
Otherwise, women do the same work as men in the 
RAF, and follow the same courses of instruction. They 
also compete with men for promotion. 


Control and organization 


The reigning monarch is the head of the British 
armed forces. The secretary of state for defence, who is 
a government minister, heads the Ministry of Defence. 
This government department has its headquarters in 
Whitehall, London. The secretary of state presides over 
the Admiralty Board, which is responsible for the Royal 
Marines as well as the Royal Navy, and the army and air 
force boards. Each board is responsible for the policy, 
planning, control, administration, and training of its own 
service. Each works closely with a minister of state who 
answers to Parliament for all matters relating to that 
service. The senior military commanders are the chief of 
the defence staff, who is chosen alternately from the 
Royal Navy, army, and RAF; the chief of naval staff, who 
is an admiral known as the first sea lord; the chief of the 
general staff, who holds the rank of general; and the 
chief of the air staff. They are responsible to the secre- 
tary of state for the service under their control. 

The Royal Navy. All activities of the fleet, at home 
and abroad, are under the control of the commander in 
chief, fleet, whose headquarters are in Northwood, west 
London. The commander in chief, Naval Home Com- 
mand, is responsible for all naval establishments and 
personnel on shore in the United Kingdom, including 

reserve forces. Headquarters are in Portsmouth, Ham, 
shire. 1 

On board ship, the commanding officer is always re- 
ferred to as the captain, whatever his actual rank. The 
commander of one of the larger ships, such as an air- 


craft carrier, holds the rank of captain. But the com- 
manding officer of a smaller ship such as a frigate or 
submarine is more likely to be a commander, a lieuten- 
ant commander, or a lieutenant. When two or more 
ships are sailing together in convoy, the senior captain, 
who may not necessarily command the largest ship, as- 
sumes responsibility for overall control of the entire 
convoy. 

The second-in-command of a naval ship is known as 
the executive officer, or "Number One.” He is responsi- 
ble for discipline and general administration. Assisted | 
by the master-at-arms, the senior noncommissioned offi- 
cer on board, he organizes the various departments. 

The number of departments on board ship vary with 
its size and role. They normally include electrical, ma- 
rine engineering, seamen, supply, and weapons. Royal 
Marines, when aboard, form their own department. 
Each department is headed by a senior officer who is re- 
sponsible to the captain for efficiency, organization, and 
cleanliness. 

The ship's company (crew) is organized into divisions 
for administrative purposes. Administration and training 
are the responsibility of an officer, preferably one 
skilled in the same specialization as his subordinates in 
the division. 

Within a fleet, there are two types of organization, 
unit and task. In peacetime, the Royal Navy organizes its 
ships into units, or squadrons, commanded by a senior 
captain. A flotilla (small fleet) of squadrons is com- 
manded by a rear admiral. For operational purposes, 
both in peace and war, the Royal Navy forms balanced 
forces made up of ships of various sizes carrying a mix- 
ture of weapons. These task forces are divided into task 
groups, which are divided into task units. A typical task 
group is commanded by a rear admiral. It may consist of 
an antisubmarine carrier, three or four antisubmarine 
frigates, three or four antiaircraft destroyers, supply 
ships, and perhaps one or two submarines. 

For administration, the Royal Navy is divided into. 
branches. The largest is the operations branch. This in- 
cludes all antisubmarine, missile, and communications 
specialists. The e/ectrical and engineering branch is re- 
sponsible for all machinery, including ship's engines, 
and for technical equipment. The supply and secretariat 


The galley is an important part of any ship. Cooks aboard the 
destroyer HMS Fife prepare to serve a meal to the crew. 


Units of the British Army 
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Army is the historical name given to a completely integrated 
fighting force. An army consists of a number of corps com- 
manded by a general or field marshal. 


Battalion of infantry is made up of a headquarters company, a 
support company, and three or four fighting companies. It has 
about 650 officers and men, and is commanded by a lieutenant 
colonel. 


Combat team is a company-sized unit, made up of a mixture of 
infantry platoons and armoured troops. It is the smallest inde- 
pendent command on the modern battlefield and is com- 
manded by a major. 


Battle group consists of a number of combat teams and is 
commanded by a lieutenant colonel. Usually, a brigadier divides 
infantry and armour under his command into three or more bat- 
tle groups. 


Brigade is part of a division. It has infantry, armoured, artillery, 
and support units. A brigade is the smallest unit which com- 
bines all ground elements, such as armoured, artillery, and en- 
gineering units, and which can maintain itself independently. It 
is commanded by a brigadier. 


Company consists of about 120 men divided into rifle and sup- 
port platoons. It is commanded by a major. 


Corps is the largest independent fighting force in the British 
Army. It usually has three or four divisions, with its own heavy 
artillery, transport, and engineering support. It is commanded 
by a lieutenant general. 

Division controls the day-to-day battle in the field. It is com- 
manded by a major general, and has about 10,000 officers and 
men. 


Platoon contains about 28 men and is commanded by a lieuten- 
ant or second lieutenant. Three platoons form a company. In ar- 
moured and artillery regiments, platoon-sized units are known 
as troops. 

Regiment. An armoured regiment has 57 tanks and is divided 
into four fighting squadrons, a support squadron, and a head- 
quarters squadron. A regiment of the Royal Artillery usually has 
between 18 and 24 guns. Both armoured and infantry regiments 
are commanded by a lieutenant colonel. 


Section is the smallest fighting unit. It has eight men com- 
manded by a corporal. 


branch is responsible for clothing, food and general 
stores other than ammunition, and technical equipment 
and weapons. It also provides clerks and administrators 
for the entire navy. 

The Royal Marines. A lieutenant general commands 
the Royal Marines, as commandant general, and has a 
staff in the Ministry of Defence. The commandant gen- 
eral administers the Royal Marines at sea and in foreign 
countries through the navy or army commander under 
whose active command they serve. He administers the 
Royal Marines in Britain through headquarters at Ports- 
mouth, Hampshire, and Plymouth; Devon. 

Two major generals command the Royal Marines 
headquarters at Portsmouth and Plymouth. Each has a 
number of units or training establishments under his 
command. Recruit, commando, and specialist training is 
carried out at Lympstone. Detachments for sea service, 


Army troops train constantly for active duty. These Grenadier 
Guards are practising beach landing techniques. 


some technical staff such as carpenters and illustrators, 
and the Special Boat Services are trained at Poole, in 
Dorset. Swimmer-canoeist and landing craft techniques 
are also taught at Poole. Royal Marine commando units 
are stationed at Plymouth, at Taunton in Somerset, and 
at Arbroath in Scotland. Specialist units such as Com- 
manchio Company, responsible for the protection of 
North Sea oil rigs, and the Mountain and Arctic Warfare 
Cadre spend most of their time on tough training pro- 
grammes away from home. 

The army. Organization inside the army is divided 
into three areas: staff, so-called teeth arm troops, and 
support elements. 

A force taking part in a campaign is made up of a 
varying number of corps. A force commander is usually 
a general, although in time of war the commander may 
be a field marshal. The force commander is responsible 
for the planning and conduct of the campaign. The 
corps commanders, normally lieutenant generals, con- 
trol the factica/ battles (the individual parts of a whole 
battle). Each corps consists of a number of divisions, 
commanded by a major general. Divisions are divided 
into brigades, commanded by a brigadier. 

Each brigade consists of a mixture of infantry battal- 
ions, and armoured and artillery regiments. Each is com- 
manded by a lieutenant colonel. The brigadier divides 
the troops under his command into varying mixtures of 
tanks and infantry, known as battle groups. A typical bat- 
tle group has two companies of infantry (about 250 men) 
and a squadron of armour (14 tanks). Battle groups are 
further divided into combat teams, each commanded by 
a major. 

The staff consists of officers, known as staff officers, 
who have attended junior and sometimes senior staff 
college. They have responsibility for planning operation 
and training. There are five basic categories, or groups, 
which include operations (known as G3), intelligence 
(known as G2), and civilian liaison (known as G5). 

The teeth arm of the British Army includes the infan- 
try, armoured and artillery support, the Royal Engineers, 
Royal Corps of Signals, and the Army Air Corps. Each 
unit takes pride in its heritage, traditions, and seniority. 
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British Army insignia 
Officers 


> Field marshal => Lieutenant colonel 
ED General 2e Major 


Enlisted personnel 


Warrant officer class 1 


RQMS 


Warrant officer class 2 


fe Lieutenant general = Captain 

CQMS 
um Major general a Lieutenant 

Sergeant 
Ud Brigadier Ж Second lieutenant 

Corporal 


E Colonel 


Royal Air Force insignia 
Officers 


Lance corporal 


Enlisted personnel 


мр captain 


EA] Warrant officer қа Sergeant 
Wing commander 
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Sergeant 
‘squadron leader Master air crew air crew 


Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force 


Air chief 
marshal 


Corporal 


Air marshal Flight sergeant 


Junior technician 


Air vice А 
marshal Flight sergeant 
air crew Senior aircraftman 


oor aircraftwoman 


Air commodore 


Leading aircraft- 
man or aircraft- 
woman 
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Royal Navy ranks and badges 

Officers 

= Admiral of the fleet m Commodore 

E Admiral ШШ Captain 

= Vice admiral ЕЕ Commander 

| 

Rear admiral Lieutenant 

commander 


Branch badges 


Sonar Seaman 


Specialist badges 


Aircraft 
controller 


Seacat aimer 


The Royal Horse Artillery, followed by the cavalry regi- 
ments, has pride of place when parading with other 
units. The Household Division is made up of the House- 
hold Cavalry—the Life Guards, and the Blues and 
Royals—together with the five regiments of foot 
guards—the Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, 
Scots Guards, Irish Guards, and Welsh Guards. These 
soldiers retain a ceremonial role, alongside their fight- 
ing commitments, and provide the guard for the sover- 
eign on state occasions. All ceremonial troops in the 
army, except the King's Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, 
which has only a defensive role, are fully trained sol- 
diers and regularly undertake conventional tours of duty 
alongside line troops. 

The Royal Artillery is responsible for supporting the 
battle with guns, mortars, and guided missiles. It ranks 
after the cavalry in seniority. The Royal Engineers build 
bridges, lay and clear minefields, and carry out demoli- 
tions, among many other duties. 

The infantry includes many famous regiments. Some, 
Such as the Royal Scots, are more than 350 years old. 
Today, most infantry battalions are mechanized. Soldiers 


Radio operator 


Marksman 
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Ratings 


Fleet chief 
petty officer 


Lieutenant 


Sub lieutenant Chief petty 
officer 
Midshipman Petty officer 


Medical service 
officer with 
commander's rank 


Leading rate 


Supply & 
secretariat 


Air engineering 
mechanic 


Commando 


Navigators 
yeoman 


no longer march on foot, as infantry traditionally did, 
but travel in tracked armoured personnel carriers. 

The support elements consist of many corps with a 
diversity of responsibilities. The Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps is responsible for weapons and supplies. With 
the Royal Engineers, it is also responsible for bomb dis- 
posal. The Royal Corps of Transport moves the Army 
and its equipment. The Royal Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers repair and maintain equipment. The Royal Pi- 
oneer Corps builds and maintains fortifications and 
other military constructions. It provides close-quarter 
protection for senior officers in the field. 

The Royal Air Force. The main divisions of the RAF 
are commands. Strike Command controls all the RAFs 
home-based operational aircraft. No. 1 Group controls 
all defensive, transport, battlefield support, and surface- 
to-air missile units. No. 11 Group controls all air-defence 
forces. No. 18 Group controls all maritime reconnais- 
sance and all air-sea rescue units based in Britain. 

Support Command controls all RAF flying schools, in- 
cluding university air squadrons. It also maintains tech- 
nical training facilities. 
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Submarines require special equipment. An officer in a sub- 
merged submarine uses a periscope to look outside the ship. 


Outside the UK, Strike Command controls RAF air- 
craft based in Cyprus, the Falkland Islands, Belize, and 
Hong Kong. The Royal Air Force, Germany, is the United 
Kingdom's European-based contribution to NATO. 

The main division inside each command is called a 
group. Each group controls units at several airfields. 
Each airfield has one or more squadrons. The size of a 
squadron depends on its role. A squadron of strike air- 
craft generally has 12 aircraft divided into two flights. 

The names of ranks in the RAF do not indicate an offi- 
cer's appointment. A group captain may not command a 
group, nor a squadron leader lead a squadron. Indeed, 
many flying officers do not actually fly. 

Communications. The Royal Navy has ships sta- 
tioned in every part of the world, and so has the greatest 
need of efficient communications. The Naval Radio Com- 
munication organization uses radio and television to 
make this worldwide communication possible. The Min- 
istry of Defence works closely with British Telecom (BT), 
the UK's largest telecommunications organization. 

Naval ships at sea can communicate with one another 
or with merchant ships and aircraft by radio, either di- 
rect or through a communications satellite. However, 
flashing lights or flag signals are still used for close 


Modern naval weapons include Seacat guided missiles. They 
may be used against many vessels or aircraft. 


Spells of duty at sea can last for several months. Vessels often 
have to take on supplies and fuel from support ships. 


range messages or during periods of “radio silence.” 
See Satellite, Artificial; Signalling. 

Naval ships and aircraft (both RAF and Fleet Air Arm) 
rely heavily on radar (see Radar). At night or in fog, 
radar can show the presence of other aircraft, ships, 
harbour entrances, and landing strips. In wartime, it can 


reveal the position of enemy shipping and aircraft. Some — 


guided missiles use radar to "home іп“ on their targets. 

The army is land-based and less mobile, and so has 
less difficulty than the Royal Navy with communications. 
Every unit of brigade size and larger has its own com- 
munications centre. This centre can receive and send 
signals to every other major unit in its area of operation. 
Signal messages received from higher command are re- 
layed to subordinate units. Every mechanized company, 
tank, armoured reconnaissance vehicle, and artillery 
battery has its own radio, so it can receive up-to-date or- 
ders with the minimum of delay. 


Rank and insignia 


Officers and noncommissioned officers of the Royal 
Navy, army, and Royal Air Force wear different badges 
of rank. The Royal Marines, despite their close ties with 
the Royal Navy, wear army badges of rank. 

Army officers wear rank badges on their shoulders, 
but officers in the other services wear them on their 
lower sleeves. Warrant officers in the army and RAF, and 
chief petty officers and high ranks in the Royal Navy, 
wear their rank on their lower sleeves. Junior noncom- 
missioned officers of all services wear their rank insig- 
nia on their upper sleeves. 


Weapons and equipment 


The Royal Navy has three light aircraft carriers, two 
assault ships, a number of frigates, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, and a small fleet of minesweepers and mine- 
hunters. 5 

Assault ships. All frigates and larger vessels have heli- 
copter landing facilities. The two commando assault 
ships are specially designed for helicopter landing ор” 
erations. They also hold four large assault landing craft 
which are floated in a specially constructed basin within 
the ship before being launched, laden with troops, into 
the sea for an amphibious landing. 


Frigates and destroyers are the most numerous war- 
ships. These ships are designed for antiaircraft or anti- 
submarine duties. They are fitted with a combination of 
Seacat, Seadart, Seaslug, or Seawolf guided missiles 
(see Guided missile). Some are armed with Exocet sea- 
skimming antiship missiles. Others carry one or more 
conventional quick-firing guns (see Destroyer; Frigate). 

Submarines. Most of the Royal Navy's submarines are 
nuclear-powered and can stay at sea for months. Most 
carry torpedoes. They use their sonar detection equip- 
ment to detect enemy submarines (see Sonar). The 
Royal Navy has four Polaris missile submarines. These 
will be replaced by much larger submarines capable of 
firing the long-range Trident Il with a nuclear warhead. 

Minehunters and minesweepers are small ships 
which locate and destroy enemy mines. Modern mine- 
sweepers are built of plastic and glass, so they are safe 


Infantry troops use armoured personnel 
Carriers to move into combat areas. 


Military ona search mission 
check their position on a map. 
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battle by participating in train- 
ing exercises that simulate 
combat conditions, left Since 
1664, marines have fought in 
every major naval battle in- 
volving British forces. 


from magnetically operated mines which are set off by 
metal. 

The Fleet Air Arm has Sea Harrier VTOL (Vertical 
Take-Off and Landing) jet aircraft. These planes operate 
from the three carriers. The navy also has seven types of 
helicopter for use in antisubmarine, transport, and other 
roles. 

The Royal Marines use army infantry weapons such 
as rifles, machine guns, mortars, and light antitank 
weapons. They also have their own artillery regiment. 
The Marines can call upon the support of gunfire from 
Royal Navy ships when operating close to shore. 

The army. Weapons used by the army are mostly 
light, and easily carried. The infantry's latest rifle is the 
SA-80 automatic rifle, which replaces the SLR semiauto- 
matic rifle. A new light support weapon is taking the 
place of the general purpose machine gun. Both weap- 


Combat troops use both ground-to- 
ground and ground-to-air missiles. 
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Armoured troops use such main battle tanks as the Chieftain. Soldiers stationed in Germany use 
tanks in practising various manoeuvres during regular military exercises. 
| 
ons fire 5.56 mm ammunition, which is light and ех- 
tremely accurate. Antitank weapons include the 60 mm 
light antitank weapon, or LAW, the Milan missile, and 
the medium antitank weapon, or MAW. 

The Royal Artillery has four regiments with 105 mm 
Abbot self-propelled guns, but most of its fire power is 
provided by American-built 155 mm М-109А2 self- 
propelled guns. A number of regiments use the towed 
155 mm FH-70 gun, and the 105 mm light gun. Two 
"depth-fire" regiments are equipped with the American 
MBRL rocket, which can hit targets at ranges of over 40 
kilometres. The artillery is also to have a new self- 
propelled gun, the SP-90. 

Vehicles used by the army range from motorcycles 
and trucks to Challenger tanks. The Challenger is one of 
the most powerful tanks in the world. It weighs 62 met- 
ric tons fully laden and is armed with a 120 mm main 


A Harrier pilot is helped into his cockpit during training. Both gun, and two 7.62 mm machine guns. It has a crew of 
Lisboa аку ез. wearin four, can fight in almost any conditions, and has a road 
ене » biological, or chemi © speed of 60 kilometres per hour. See Tank. 


The Harrier jet is a vertical takeoff and landing craft designed for support of 
can take off from a road, /eft, and can fire rockets, right, from benek и wine тк оор I 
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Sappers perform such jobs 
as building roads, airstrips, or 
bridges in jungle areas, often 
working under simulated 
combat conditions. 


Puma helicopters hover as 
they unload supplies into a 
clearing. The Pumas are versa- 
tile in delivering RAF regi- 
ment men to battlefields, and 
providing supplies for them. 


A Sea King helicopter pa- 
trols near the coast in training 
for search and rescue work. 
The RAF is often called in to 
provide rescue services in 
civil disasters at sea. 
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Other armoured vehicles used by the army include 
the CVRIT) series, based on the Scorpion reconnais- 
sance vehicle, the Fox reconnaissance vehicle, and the 
FV432 troop carrier. The Warrior is an armoured troop 
carrier with a 30 mm Rarden cannon, and represents a 
new design in armoured personnel carrier. It can carry a 
section of soldiers into battle, and can fire its powerful 
gun in close support. 

Observation and communications. The British Army's 
observation and communication equipment is among 
the best in the world. Light helicopters, such as the Ga- 
zelle and Lynx, are used for transport and against tanks. 
Much radio equipment is portable. Radar is used to pin- 
point the position of enemy guns. 

The Royal Air Force uses a wide variety of aircraft. 
Many modern military aircraft are multirole, and can be 
used as bombers, fighters, or for reconnaissance. 

Attack/strike aircraft are armed with nuclear or high- 
explosive gravity bombs. These planes are being re- 
equipped with stand-off missiles, which can be fired 
hundreds of kilometres distant from the target. The 
swing-wing Tornado GRI aircraft, which entered service 
in the early 19805, can attack at high or low altitude, and 
in all weathers. Closely following the contours of the 
land, it uses electronic jamming devices to avoid detec- 
tion by enemy radar. The Buccaneer, originally designed 
for naval use, is effective against land and sea targets. 
Flying at very low altitude, this twin-engined, two-seat 
jet can carry 7,250 kilograms of bombs, nuclear weap- 
ons, or antiship missiles. The Harrier STOVL (Short Take- 
Off and Vertical Landing) aircraft is used for close sup- 
port of ground troops. It can operate in advance of its 
main base, taking off from roads, fields, and clearings in 
woods. Harriers can be hidden inside buildings or be- 
neath camouflage nets, and need no runways. Harriers 
carry bombs, guns, and antitank rockets. 

Air defence. For air defence, the RAF uses F4 Phan- 
toms (being withdrawn), and more advanced Tornado 
F3's. These fast, heavily armed aircraft carry air-to-air 
missiles for use against enemy aircraft. 


Operating radar is a skilled job that requires great concentra- 
tion from the servicemen and servicewomen who do it. The op- 
erator above is working in a naval radar station, 


Reconnaissance. For reconnaissance, the RAF uses 
Canberras, Jaguars, and Harriers. These aircraft are fitted ` 
with high-resolution cameras and other equipment to 
photograph potential targets. Such aircraft would be 
vulnerable to enemy attack in the time of war, and will 
be replaced by pilotless drones (automatically con- 
trolled aircraft). 

Flight refuelling tankers are used to extend the range 
of other aircraft by refilling their fuel tanks in the air. The 
RAF uses Victors, VC10s, and Tri-Star aircraft as tankers. 


| 


At the Battle of Trafalgar, 
the Royal Navy won one of its 
most famous victories. Lord 
Nelson, Britain's greatest 
naval hero, was killed in the 
battle on October 21, 1805. 


Disciplined troops of the British Army won great victories in 
such battles as Waterloo (1815), above. Wellington's army had 
been a unit during the Peninsular War (1808-1813). 


Fuel flows through a hose from the tanker aircraft into a 
probe on the receiving aircraft. 

Maritime patrol Nimrod aircraft operate from shore 
bases. They can track submarine and surface ships, and 
do air-sea rescue work, dropping life rafts, food, and 
other supplies to survivors. 

Transport Command has one of the most.crucial 
roles in the RAF. Its fleet of Tri-Stars and VC10's carry 
personnel of all four services around the world. C-130 
Hercules transport planes move all the heavy goods 
needed by the services. The Hercules can carry para- 
troops if required. The aircraft has a very long range and 
operates safely from rough airstrips. Chinook, Puma, 
and Wessex helicopters supply troops and stores to the 
battlefields, and evacuate casualties. Sea King and Wes- 
sex helicopters are used for rescue work, both over land 
and at sea. 

Training. RAF pilots learn to fly in various types of 
training aircraft, including Bulldogs, Jet Provosts, and 
Tucanos. Pilots who will fly high-performance jets re- 
ceive further training on Hawk advanced trainers. For all 
types of RAF aircraft there is a simulator, and pilots learn 
the basic skills on this artificial ground trainer before fly- 
ing a real aeroplane. 

Missiles. RAF interceptor and strike aircraft carry mis- 
siles for ground, sea, and air attack. Certain air-to-air 
missiles (AAM's) are heat-sensitive and find their targets 
by locking onto the hot exhaust gases from an enemy 
aircraft. Other missiles are controlled by radar. Most 
RAF aircraft carry a variety of long-range AAM'’s, such as 
Sparrow and Skyflash, and shorter-range AAMs, such as 
Sidewinder. The Buccaneer can carry either the antira- 
dar Martel air-to-surface missile (ASM) which homes 
Onto enemy stations, or television-guided Martels, 
Which can be guided in flight to attack enemy ships. The 
RAF Regiment protects airfields and ground installations 
with low-level Rapier and high-level Bloodhound sur- 
face-to-air missiles (SAM'S). 
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The oldest of Britain's services by far is the Royal 
Navy. Henry VIII was the first English king to commis- 
sion purpose-built warships, although the origin of the 
English navy can be traced back to the reign of Alfred 
the Great. Queen Elizabeth | inherited some of Henry's 
warships but, because she had to pay for their upkeep, 
she preferred to use armed merchant ships owned by 
her subjects. In 1588, despite the relatively small size of 
the Elizabethan navy, English ships defeated the Spanish 
Armada. See Spanish Armada. 

Between 1634 and 1641, King Charles I built a small 
navy by collecting a local tax known as ship money. Oli- 
ver Cromwell increased the navy from 40 ships to over 
200, placing its control under two parliamentary com- 
mittees, called the Navy Commissioners and the Admi- 
ralty Commissioners. After Charles II was restored to the 
throne in 1660, the navy was known as the Royal Navy. 

When cannon became the main shipboard weapons, 
every maritime nation strove to build bigger and faster 
ships. In 1600, the largest British warship displaced only 
400 metric tons. Bigger ships were steadily built, and by 
1800, 100-gun ships-of-the-line were a common sight. 
The Albions, the last all-wooden ship, displaced some 
3,000 metric tons. 

In the 1700's, Admiral Lord Anson first successfully 
classified British warships. He placed them in descend- 
ing order of classes from I to VI according to their ton- 
nage, speed, and guns. 

The British Army had its origin in the English Civil 
War of 1642 to 1646 when the Parliamentary forces of 
Oliver Cromwell defeated the Royalists of King Charles |. 
Cromwell's soldiers, or “ironsides,” mainly East Anglian 
farmers and labourers, were Britain's first properly disci- 
plined fighting troops. Previously, permanent military 
forces had been extremely small, They consisted of the 
King's Bodyguard, the Gentlemen Pensioners, the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, and the garrisons for a few castles 
and forts. When the king needed greater forces, he 
called upon his feudal lords, or later towns, to organize 
and provide troops. 

Charles 1 introduced a permanent standing army in 
1660, but development was slow. The Grenadier Guard 
regiment was formed from ex-Royalist forces of the Civil 
War. The Coldstream Guards and the Royal Horse 
Guards were formed from Parliamentary forces. 

James II raised several new regiments during the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion in 1685. More regiments 
were added during wars with France. By 1704, when the 
Duke of Marlborough defeated the French at Blenheim, 
the Army had grown to a considerable size. 

The Royal Marines. From medieval times, British 
soldiers had served on board ship, both as boarding 
parties and sharpshooters, and to make landings on 
enemy shores. In 1664, Charles II ordered the creation 
of a specially trained regiment for service with the fleet. 
The regiment was named the Duke of York and Albany's 
Maritime Regiment of Foot, but became known as the 
Marines. In 1704, a mixed force of seamen and marines 
under Admiral Sir George Rooke (1650-1709) captured 
Gibraltar. This gave the marines the only battle honour 
to be depicted on their colours. In 1802, George III 
granted the marines the title Royal. 
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Development of the services. During the 1700's and 
early 18005, each of the services developed its tactics, 
logistics, and support. In 1740, Admiral Vernon intro- 
duced more flexible tactics into naval campaigns by 
freeing his commanders from the need to keep their 
ships in line during battle. His changes paved the way 
for the victories of Admiral Horatio Nelson, particularly 
that at Trafalgar (1805), when the Royal Navy sailed di- 
rectly for the French and Spanish centre, splitting the 
enemy line in two. In 1776, the Royal Navy produced its 
first signal book, enabling long-distance communica- 
tions with the assistance of flags and pennants. 

The Duke of York, when commander in chief of the 
army, and Sir John Moore, the victor at the Battle of Co- 
runna (1809), introduced a more enlightened spirit into 
training, even removing the hated goose-step. They built 
up the army, which the Duke of Wellington led to vic- 
tory in the Peninsular War (1808-1814) and at the Battle 
of Waterloo (1815). 

During the 18005, Britain fought a series of colonial 
wars, but was rarely involved on the European mainland. 
The Crimean War (1853-1856) proved to the military . 
leaders that Britain's military supremacy was now in 
doubt (see Crimean War). A number of reforms were in- 
troduced, The navy was modernized, passing from the 
age of wood and sail to that of iron and steam, 

In 1870, Viscount Cardwell reorganized the army. 
County regiments were introduced, and standards of 
health and education were improved. The lash as a pun- 


ishment was banned. In 1906, Lord Haldane introdu 
the General Staff. In 1907, the Territorial Army was 
formed. Haldane created the potential for an expeditio n- 
ary force of six infantry and one cavalry divisions, The 
German Kaiser (Emperor) Wilhelm II referred to the Brit 
ish Army in 1914 as the "old contemptibles.' But than! 
to Haldane's reforms, the army fought well. It was rein- 
forced by the territorial battalions during the early 
stages of World War 1 (1914-1918). Conscription was in- 
troduced in 1916. Field Marshal Lord Kitchener built the 
army into the largest military force ever to leave the 
shores of Britain. ! 
Parliament passed the Navy Act in 1896. It authorized: 
the building of 70 ships. The Dreadnought (1906) was the 
world's first modern battleship. By 1914, Britain had 60 
battleships and 100 cruisers. The Royal Navy boasted by 
far the largest fleet in the world. 1 
Military aviation. Britain's first military flying unit 
was formed in 1878. It had five observation balloons, 
manned by volunteers from the Royal Engineers. The 
army used balloons in the Second Anglo-Boer War 
(1899-1902). In 1908, S. F. Cody, an American, built an 
aeroplane for the Royal Engineers. Known as British 
Army Aeroplane No. 1, it made the first recognized pow: 
ered flight in Britain. 

In 1911, a small group of Royal Navy and Royal Ma- 
rines officers learned to fly, planning to form a naval avi- 
ation unit. Soon after, the Balloon Section of the Royal ` 
Engineers became the Air Battalion. On April 13, 1912, _ 
all military flying in Britain came under the Royal Flying 
Corps (КЕС) КЕС had separate naval and army wings. In. 
1914, the naval wing became the Royal Naval Air Serv- — 
ice, controlled by the Admiralty. The RFC became en- 
tirely an army service. At the start of World War І, it had 
105 officers, 63 aeroplanes, and 95 motor vehicles. 
Events in 1917 and 1918 led many people to deman 
reorganization of military flying. These events included ` 
the German bombing raids on London in June and July 
1917, and the slow production of British fighter aircraft. - 
As a result, on April 1, 1918, the RFC and the RNAS were: 
combined to create the Royal Air Force, the world's first 
major independent air service. At the end of World — 
War I, the RAF had 22,171 aircraft, 291,652 serving per- 
sonnel, 263 squadrons, and 15 flights. 

World War Il. Between the world wars, the British — 
armed forces were reduced in strength. Few politicians” 
called for large military forces and, at the outbreak of 
World War Il in 1939, the army and air force were not — 


The Battle of Britain in 1940 
was a decisive stage of World 
War II. Pilots of RAF Fighter 
Command defeated a much 
larger force of German bomba 
ers, and prevented an inva- 


sion. 


prepared for modern warfare. Fortunately, the govern- 
ment had built modern warships. The UK had the largest 
fleet in the world. 

During World War II, Royal Marines units fought in 
virtually every major battle. They took part in the raids 
on St. Nazaire and Dieppe, and provided over 10,000 
men for the Allied D-Day landings in northern France on 
June 6, 1944, 

The army fought in campaigns in every continent. 
Under General Montgomery, the 8th Army defeated the 
Germans, led by Rommel, in North Africa. General Slim 
led the 14th Army to victory against the Japanese in 
Burma. Between June 1944 and the end of the war in 
1945, UK troops played a major part in Western Euro- 
pean campaigns that led to the defeat of the German 
dictator, Adolf Hitler. 

When the RAF entered World War Il, it was a small, 
professional force. In 1940, its finest hour came when 
RAF fighter pilots, described by Winston Churchill as 

the Few,” defeated the German Luftwaffe in the Battle of 
Britain. As the war progressed, Bomber Command 
made massive night bombing raids over Germany and 
German-occupied Europe. 

The armed forces today. After the war, the UK's 
armed forces were reduced in size. They were rede- 
Signed to meet a new threat from the Soviet Union and 
its allies (see Cold War). In the 1950s, the three main 
services were equipped with nuclear weapons. Today, 
such weapons are almost exclusively under the com- 
mand of the Royal Navy. 

The United Kingdom has fought several small wars 
since 1945, particularly in the Far and Middle East Also, 
since 1969, it has deployed armed forces on security du- 
ties in the fight against terrorism in Northern Ireland. In 
1982, units of all the forces took part in the campaign to 
recapture the Falkland Islands from Argentina. 

The Ministry of Defence realized the need for the cre- 
ation of a "fire-force" which could react speedily to an 
emergency anywhere in the world. In 1991, British 
armed forces fought in the Persian Gulf War as part of 
the multinational force, following Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
Wait. The units included RAF 2 Tornados and Jaguars, 
Royal Navy warships, and Army Challenger tanks. In 
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RAF Rapier missiles are 
fired from a mobile launcher. 
Rapiers were used in the 1982 
Falklands War, in which the 
RAF played an important part. 


1993, the UK government announced large cutbacks in 
the armed services. 
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Questions 


What functions do the Royal Marines perform? 

Which war produced Britain's first properly disciplined troops? 

Under what circumstances does the navy employ a fask force? 

What is the difference between a company and a platoon? 

Which group of servicemen and women are known as ratings? 

What rank of officer commands an army regiment? 

Which is the oldest of the UK's armed services? 

How has the role of women in the armed services changed 
since 1989? 

What skills do soldiers learn while they are training? 

Which units form the teeth arm troops of the army? 
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John Constable painted 
many views of the English 
countryside. This painting, 
Salisbury Cathedral and Arch- 
deacon Fisher's House from 
the River, shows his interest 
in the effect of light and 
shadow on the landscape. 


National Gallery, London 


Arts of the United Kingdom 


United Kingdom, Arts of the. The United Kingdom 
has a rich and varied artistic tradition. England, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales all contribute to a distinc- 
tive national heritage in the arts. 

This article describes how the arts are organized in 
the United Kingdom, through such bodies as the Arts 
Council. This article deals with painting, sculpture, 
music, opera, ballet, and theatre. For more about litera- 
ture, see the articles English literature; Irish literature; 
Scottish literature; Welsh literature. 


Arts councils 


The arts councils are the main agency through which 
government encourages and supports the arts in the 
United Kingdom. There are arts councils for Great Brit- 
ain (England, Scotland, and Wales), and for Northern Ire- 
land. Each council receives a government grant and, in 
turn, makes grants to help to pay for musical, theatrical, 
and other artistic activities. Many local government 
areas have arts councils to coordinate and finance local 
arts activities. 

The Arts Council of Great Britain consists of 20 
honorary members appointed by the minister for arts. 
Arts councils for Scotland and Wales are autonomous 
committees of the Arts Council. Activities supported by 
the Arts Council include opera and ballet, music, thea- 
tre, art, and literature. 

The Arts Council gives support to major opera and 
ballet companies, such as the Royal Opera House, Co- 
vent Garden, London; English National Opera; Opera 
North; the Welsh National Opera Company; the Scottish 
Opera Company; the Rambert Dance Company; and the 


Scottish Ballet. The work of the council helps to bring 
opera and ballet to provincial districts. - 

In music, the Arts Council helps to subsidize certain 
symphony orchestras, such as the Bournemouth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the City of Birmingham Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Halle, the London Philharmonic, the London 
Symphony, the Royal Philharmonic, and the Philhar- 
monia. 

The Arts Council supports the Royal National Theatre, 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, the English Stage 
Company, and many repertory companies and theatres. 
It also sponsors training schemes for writers, produc- 
ers, designers, and administrators. The council sponsors 
exhibitions of paintings, drawings, and sculpture in 
many parts of Britain, 

The Arts Council makes grants to some writers. It also 
makes grants to bodies that promote good literature, 
such as the Book Trust and the Poetry Society. 

The Arts Council of Great Britain was formed in 1946 
from the earlier Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts (1940). 

The Arts Council of Northern Ireland has 16 mem- 
bers. It receives an annual grant from the Northern Ire- 
land Department of Education, plus contributions from 
local authorities, 


Painting 


Painting in the United Kingdom has been generally in- 
fluenced throughout its history by the development of 
Painting in other European countries. British artists have 
affected painting in other countries much less. But pic: 
tures by painters such as John Constable, Thomas Gains- 


borough, and George Stubbs have been greatly ad- 
mired. Since World War 11 (1939-1945), the work of such 
artists as Ben Nicholson, Graham Sutherland, and Fran- 
cis Bacon has become internationally esteemed. 

Various societies and institutions organize exhibitions 
of paintings throughout the United Kingdom. In London, 
the Royal Academy of Arts has an annual summer exhi- 
bition of paintings by contemporary artists, and stages 
major exhibitions, usually of the art of particular peri- 
ods, at other times of the year. National galleries in Edin- 
burgh and London have permanent displays including 
the works of British artists. The Tate Gallery in London 
has a large collection of works of British artists since the 
15005. The Tate Gallery in Liverpool shows mainly paint- 
ings of the 1900's. 

A semiofficial organization called the British Council 
promotes the work of British artists in other countries 
(see British Council). The Arts Council of Great Britain 
arranges exhibitions of British and European painting in 
Britain. In the past, kings and nobles helped painters by 
giving them their patronage. For example, King Charles 1 
was one of the most enlightened patrons in Europe. 

Characteristics. British painting today reflects artis- 
tic developments in other countries more than at any 
other time. But it also preserves many national charac- 
teristics. British art has a long tradition of landscape 
painting, especially romantic scenes, and of watercolour 
painting. Refinement and delicacy are two notable char- 
acteristics of British painting. These qualities can be 
seen in the work of many British artists, such as Paul 
Nash, Ben Nicholson, and Ivon Hitchens. Abstract art is 
popular today. But the traditional interest of British 
painters in representational painting and realism has re- 
mained, and is generally stronger than in other coun- 
tries. Contemporary representational painting shows the 
artists’ reaction to life and things around them. John 
Bratby shows life as tough and ugly. Francis Bacon's 
work suggests subconscious terrors. Throughout the 
history of British painting, artists have focused not only 
on the artistic aspects of their work, but also on the ex- 
Pression of feeling. 

History. The Middle Ages. Illuminated manuscripts, 
mural painting, and panel painting were important 
forms of art in England from early times. Canterbury, 
Kent; St. Albans, Hertfordshire; Winchester, Hampshire; 
and, later, Westminster, London, were important artistic 
centres in the Middle Ages. 

An outstanding medieval work is the Winchester 
Bible made by a brilliant group of artists in the 1100s. 
About 1260, an artist of St. Albans may have painted the 
Chichester Roundel, а wall painting in the Bishop's 
Chapel at Chichester, Sussex. This little masterpiece is a 
tender portrait of the Madonna and Child. About 1395, 
an unknown artist of Westminster painted the Wilton 
Diptych, a panel painting in the late Gothic style. It is of 
the French school, elegant in design, lyrical in colour, 
E almost as tender in feeling as the, Chichester Roun- 

lel. 

In the 14005, painting in England declined, partly as a 
result of the Black Death (see Black Death). But a series 
of wall paintings in Eton College Chapel, Berkshire, 
painted by William Baker between 1479 and 1488, are 
examples of the artistic achievements of this period. 
Baker gave his subject, the miracles of the Virgin Mary, 
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a vigorous and severe treatment. His style has the sim- 
ple graciousness and dignity that typified the best Eng- 
lish art of the Middle Ages. 

The 15005 and 16005. Political, social, and religious 
events of the Reformation interrupted the continuous 
development of traditional English art. During this pe- 
riod, many paintings dating from the Middle Ages were 
destroyed. 

In the reigns of Tudor and Stuart monarchs, the most 
common form of painting was portraiture, especially 
flattering paintings for members of the newly created, 
wealthy middle class. The most outstanding English- 
born artist was Nicholas Hilliard (1547-1619), who 
painted miniatures for Queen Elizabeth I. William Dob- 
son (1610-1646), serjeant painter to Charles 1, was an- 
other gifted artist. But for about 200 years, most portraits 
were painted by visiting artists from other countries, 
particularly the Netherlands. Official court painters from 
continental Europe included Hans Holbein the Younger, 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Sir Peter Lely, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Peter Paul Rubens also worked in England in 
1629. 

Literature was flourishing at this time, but painting by 
native artists was mysteriously in decline. Even the art of 
such masters as Van Dyck and Rubens failed to revive 
English painting. 

The 17005. English and Scottish painting revived in 
the 17005, because the choice of subjects widened, and 
because of the work of William Hogarth (1697-1764). Ho- 
garth was an outstanding and original artist. He paid 
great attention to the purely artistic aspects of his work. 
But, in his series of satirical and descriptive paintings of 
English life, Hogarth also expressed his wit, sense of 
drama, and moral convictions. 

Artists of the 1700s no longer painted only portraits 
of aristocrats. They developed forms that earlier artists 
had begun, such as landscapes, sporting pictures, and 
mural decorations. For example, in the 16005, Robert 
Streter (1624-1679) had painted the ceiling of the Shel- 
donian Theatre in Oxford. But his achievement was sur- 
passed by Sir James Thornhill (1675-1734), an outstand- 
ing mural painter. Thornhill's vigorous baroque style can 
be seen in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, London. In the 
16005, Francis Barlow (1620?-1704) painted many excel- 
lent animal studies. But the later artist George Stubbs 
(1724-1806) was one of the greatest animal painters in 
the world. He was particularly known for his paintings of 
horses. Like his successor James Ward (1769-1859), 
Stubbs also showed a deep understanding of landscape 
painting. Another painter of this period, George Mor- 
land (1763-1804), also painted animals, but is remem- 
bered mainly as a landscape painter. 

In the 1700s, the chief development in British art was 
in landscape painting. Landscape as a separate art 
emerged slowly in European painting generally, and 
even more slowly in British painting. People of taste 
liked landscapes in the Italian style, such as the peaceful 
classical scenes of the French artist Claude. But, in the 
work of Richard Wilson (1714?-1782), British landscape 
painting became a mature art. In his paintings, Wilson 
combined his classical serenity and sense of design with 
an interest in light and atmosphere. His work greatly in- 
fluenced such later artists as John Crome, John Consta- 
ble, and J. M. W. Turner. 
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The Wilton Diptych 
by an unknown artist of the 1300s 


Portrait of a Young Man 
(miniature) by Nicholas Hilliard 


Lady Caroline Scott. 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham 
The Distressed Poet 
by William Hogarth 


National Gallery, London 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
by Thomas Gainsborough 
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Burning of the Houses of Parliament 
by J. М. W. Turner 


The Wedding of St. George 
and Princess Sabra 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio, USA, 


The Piazzetta and Doge's Palace, Venice 
by Walter Sickert 


OEE MERE ORS. 


Landscape 
by Ben Nicholson 
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Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788), a spontaneous 
and instinctive artist, was quite different from Wilson in 
temperament. He was interested mainly in landscapes, 
but he was also a fine portrait painter, and no other Brit- 
ish artist has surpassed his skill in using colour. Like 
Gainsborough, John Crome (1768-1821), a weaver's son 
born in Norwich, Norfolk, was inspired mainly by the 
place where he lived. 

The development of landscape in the 1700's was as re- 
markable in watercolour as in oil painting. Alexander 
Cozens (17172-1786) and particularly his son John Robert 
Cozens (1752-1797) created a mature art of landscape in 
watercolour. The work of John Robert Cozens greatly in- 
fluenced other landscape painters, including Thomas 
Girtin (1775-1802) and J. M. W. Turner. 

During the 1700s, portrait painting became important 
again. It reached renewed perfection in the work of the 
two great rivals—Thomas Gainsborough and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-1792). 

Gainsborough was superior to Reynolds both as a 
draughtsman and in his use of colour. He gave portrai- 
ture a spirit of informal and unself-conscious intimacy. 
Reynolds knew well the work of the great Italian paint- 
ers of the Renaissance and of Rembrandt and Rubens. 
With his genius and scholarship, he gave maturity and 
splendour to the art of portraiture. His achievement af- 
fected the nature of portrait painting until the early 
18005. Other important portrait painters of this period 
included Allan Ramsay (1713-1784), George Romney 
(1734-1802), Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), and John 
Opie (1761-1807). 

Reynolds considered that portraiture was a less im- 
portant art than “history painting,” by which he meant 
historical or mythological paintings on universal themes. 
But British painters had never excelled at history paint- 
ing on a large scale. Ironically, Reynolds's ideal of his- 
tory painting was attained in the work of his fiercest 
critic, the writer and artist William Blake (1757-1827). 

Blake's view of the world was entirely imaginative. His 
themes are universal, but expressed in a medium and on 
a scale that perfectly contains them. Blake lived and died 
in poverty. His achievement was not understood until 
his last years, when his work inspired Samuel Palmer 
(1805-1881) and a group of followers who called them- 
selves The Ancients. 

The early 18005. The general trends that developed 
in painting in the 17005 continued until the mid-1800s. 
John Sell Cotman (1782-1842) and Richard Parkes Bon- 
ington (1802-1828) were fine landscape artists. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) was a notable portrait 
painter. But two painters of this period were out- 
standing—John Constable (1776-1837) and J. M. W. Tur- 
ner (1775-1851). 

Constable, like John Crome, was inspired by the local- 
ity where he lived. He was a keen realist who consid- 
ered that the subject was the most important element of 
a painting. But with his sense of form and colour he re- 
created on canvas equivalents of the things he saw in 
nature. The trees in his landscapes seem to be growing, 
and the clouds seem to move. 

Turner had a long and complex painting career. In his 
youth, he made fine landscape drawings. In them he 
succeeded not only in recording a scene accurately, but 
also in expressing the interest of contemporary romanti- 


cism in anything picturesque. But Turner was also a clas- 
sical painter with a wide knowledge of European art. He 
was a splendid designer and a superb and adventurous 
colourist. In his many landscapes and seascapes, he 
sombrely expressed the idea that human existence is 
fragile when contrasted with the tremendous powers of 
nature. But the pictures that he painted in Venice and at 
Petworth House in West Sussex also showed nature in 
its most peaceful mood. Later, Turner began to paint 
scenes that suggested an enchanted world of light and 
colour. He used colour to create shapes in pictures that 
are almost abstract at first sight. Many people consider 
him the greatest British painter. 

In spite of the work of many fine artists, dull, insipid 
pictures gradually came to dominate British painting in 
the 1800. Their subjects were mainly moralizing anec- 
dotes of historical or literary topics, “scenes from famil- 
iar life,” and shaggy Highland cattle. But the Royal Acad- 
emy favoured this kind of art, and many painters of such 
pictures gained wealth and public honours. 

The later 18005. In 1848, the low artistic standards of 
much contemporary art prompted a group of painters to 
form the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. They rejected old- 
fashioned traditionalism and tried to paint more sponta- 
neously and realistically. They also replaced triviality 
and pomposity with an exalted, poetical feeling. 

The artists of this movement differed entirely in char- 
acter and in many of their aims. William Holman Hunt 
(1827-1910) was a forthright puritan. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti (1828-1882) expressed his intense imagination and 
emotions in poetry, watercolours, and oil paintings. Sir 
John Millais (1829-1896), the most talented of the group, 
painted some magnificent pictures in the 1850's. But he 
later preferred to gain fame and wealth by painting pic- 
tures to suit popular taste. Ford Madox Brown (1821- 
1893), an important associate of the group, painted vig- 
orous pictures of contemporary life. Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones (1833-1898) painted many romantic pictures on 
legendary themes, such as the stories of King Arthur. 

The Pre-Raphaelites were soon followed by 
imitators—many of whom were uninspired. By the 
18805, their revolutionary movement had become as 
conservative as the trivial art they had tried to replace. 
Artists of both fashions disregarded the purely artistic 
aspects of painting and gave too much attention to the 
subject matter. Many people attacked this attitude and 
claimed that British painting needed to be revived. 

The fresh ideas that revived British painting in the 
later 1800's came mostly from France. In 1886, painters 
who opposed the ideas of the Royal Academy formed 
the New English Art Club. Many of the members worked 
for some time in France, where they learnt much about 
French painting, particularly the work of Gustave Cour 
bet and the leading impressionists (see Impressionism). 

The British painters and the French impressionists 
had the same interest in bright colours, open-air sub- 
jects, and the poetry of everyday life. But they also dif- 
fered in many ways. The British artists had a more tradi- 
tional outlook. They also gave their subjects firmer 
treatment, because they rejected the French idea that à 
picture represented a brief glimpse at life from one spot 
and under the same effects of light. The most important 

members of the New English Art Club were Wilson 
Steer (1860-1942) and Walter Richard Sickert (1860-1942! 


The 19005. For 20 years, the New English Art Club 
made valuable contributions to the development of Brit- 
ish painting. But eventually it began to form a rigidly or- 
thodox outlook, and many artists gathered into several 
separate groups. The best known of these groups was 
the Camden Town Group, formed in 1911. The members 
of the Camden Town Group included several painters 
who were acquainted with French postimpressionism. 
But their own work remained sober and conservative. 

British painters of the 1900's have been greatly influ- 
enced by painting in other countries, especially France. 
The French cubist painter Albert Gleizes greatly influ- 
enced the nonrepresentational work of the Irish painters 
Mainie Jellett (1897-1944) and Evie Hone (1894-1955). Be- 
fore World War 1 (1914-1918), cubism and, to some ex- 
tent, Italian futurism inspired some British artists to form 
a brief movement called vorticism. 

The challenge of recording events and scenes of 
World War | inspired British artists to create some of 
the best work of the early 1900s. These fine war artists 
included Paul Nash (1889-1946). 

British painters of the 1900s have tended gradually to 
abandon the naturalistic representation of objects. Many 
distinguished artists, notably Ben Nicholson (1894-1982), 
practised abstract painting. Some painters, such as Sir 
William Coldstream (1908-1987), continued to work in a 
more realistic style. Others painted in the surrealist 
style, because it gave them freedom to use many kinds 
of imagery in their works (see Surrealism). Artists such 
as Sir Matthew Smith (1879-1959) were notable for their 
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use of brilliant colour. L. S. Lowry (1887-1976) painted 
pictures of the industrial suburbs of Manchester and 
Salford, in the north of England. 

Just before World War II, the Euston Road Group, 
named after an art school in London, tried to revive tra- 
ditional realism in British painting. The war interrupted 
their attempts. But, in the 1940, one of the members, 
Victor Pasmore (1908- ), painted many realistic mas- 
terpieces. Pasmore later turned to abstract painting. Brit- 
ish interest in abstract painting grew from the 1950s, in- 
fluenced by other European and American painters. 

Other artists believed that imagery was important in 
painting. These painters, whose work differed in many 
other aspects, included Graham Sutherland (1903-1980), 
Ceri Richards (1903-1971), and Francis Bacon (1909-1992). 
A leading modern British painter and designer is David 
Hockney(1937- ), who became prominent through 
his bold, unconventional pictures. 


Sculpture 


All the important art exhibitions, such as those held at 
the Royal Academy in London and at the Royal Scottish 
Academy in Edinburgh, include works of sculpture. 
Sometimes small shows of sculpture are staged in pri- 
vate commercial galleries. The public galleries in Lon- 
don and other large cities also buy sculptures for their 
permanent collections. 

There is less demand for architectural sculpture in 
Britain than in such countries as Sweden. But, today, ar- 
chitects are tending to lay greater stress on sculpture. 


Many of the works of Eng- 
lish sculptor Henry Moore 
have a monumental quality 
and are designed to stand 
permanently in outdoor sur- 
roundings. This bronze sculp- 
ture, King and Queen, stands 
near Dumfries, in Scotland. 
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The Romsey Rood is a Saxon sculpture at Romsey Abbey in 
Hampshire. The hand of God appears above Christ's head. 


With the encouragement of such bodies as the Arts 
Council, some large public and private organizations 
have commissioned works of sculpture. 

Characteristics. Sculpture in the United Kingdom 
has a remarkably long history. Works of sculpture have 
survived from virtually every age, from the earliest times 
to the present day. It is true that sculpture has never 
been as important in Britain as it has been in some other 
European countries. There is, for example, little work of 
the Romanesque (Middle Ages) period that can com- 
pare with that of central France. In the style of the Ren- 
aissance there is nothing to equal the work in Italy of 
such sculptors as Donatello or Michelangelo. But there 
have been a number of periods when sculpture of great 
distinction was produced in the United Kingdom. At 
present, some of the world’s outstanding sculptors are 
working in the United Kingdom. They use a variety of 
modern materials, including plastic, aluminium, and 
welded steel, as well as the traditional materials of stone 
and bronze. 

History. Early history. Vigorous, though not always 
refined, work was done in England during the Roman 
occupation. Later, some /ow relief sculptures, mostly of 
animals, were done in Scotland (see Relief). In about 
A.D. 700, work of real quality was produced in Northum- 
bria. Most of the sculpture was in high relief and repre- 
sented figures and scenes from the Bible. Many of the 
reliefs were executed on tall crosses. The most famous 
crosses in the United Kingdom are those at Bewcastle in 
Cumbria, in northwest England; and at Ruthwell in Dum- 
fries and Galloway Region, in southwest Scotland. See 
also Celtic art. 

After a period of more abstract work, a new interest 
in naturalistic representation developed toward the end 
of the 9005. In this late Anglo-Saxon period, much work 


of great beauty was produced, both on a large scale in 
stone and on a small scale in bone and ivory. 

After the Norman Conquest of 1066, formal patterns 
again became more popular than naturalistic represen- 
tation. Some fairly good work was done under French 
influence in the 11005, but it was not until the 12005 that _ 
great sculpture was again produced in Britain. Most of 
this sculpture was for churches and cathedrals. During 
this period, British sculptors produced work similar in 
quality to that in the cathedrals at Reims or Chartres in 
France. Superb examples of their skill in figura/ sculp- 
ture (sculpturing figures) may be seen at Westminster 
Abbey, in London; on the west front of Wells Cathedral, 
in Somerset; and, particularly, in the Angel Choir in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, in Lincolnshire. 

The 16005 and 17005. The new style of the Renais- 
sance in Italy was slow to influence British sculpture. 
The Puritan leaders of the Commonwealth period dur- 
ing the mid-1600s discouraged artistic activities of any 
kind. But, after the restoration of the monarchy, figural 
work once more became popular. 

In the late 1600s and throughout the 17005, many fine 
portrait figures and much good decorative work in 
churches and houses were done. Many sculptors from 
continental Europe worked in Britain. But one English 
sculptor stands out—the woodcarver Grinling Gibbons 
(1648-1720). Gibbons carved the stalls for St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, in London. 


A statue of John Donne, the English poet, stands in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. It was made by Nicholas Stone in 1631. 
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Twilight, above left, is a plastic sculpture by Philip King. It is an example of the use of new materi- 
als by sculptors in the 19605. Barbara Hepworth sculpted Winged Figure, above right. It is a huge 


aluminium work adorning the side of a department store in London. 


The 18005. Apart from some figures intended to 
stand as statues in public places, British sculptors in the 
1800's produced works intended mainly for tombs, or as 
part of the adornment of churches or great country 
houses. But, during the 1900s, sculptures have increas- 
ingly been produced specially for exhibition in galleries 
or in public places. 

The Italian sculptor Antonio Canova (1757-1822) 
largely set the fashion for the sculptors of the 18005 in 
Britain, Canova sculpted exact, elegant figures with 
highly polished marble surfaces. The work of this period 
is generally described as Academic, because it tended 
to follow ancient Roman classical conventions. This style 
has now gone out of favour with most modern sculp- 
tors, although examples of Canova's work remain highly 
valued, 

The 19005. Many sculptors rejected the Academic 
style in the early 19005. At first sculpture remained fig- 
ural. But sculptors came to regard the expression of 
feeling as more important than exact representation of 
forms and features. The greatest exponent of the new 
Style was Sir Jacob Epstein (1880-1959). 

But, later, many sculptors rejected naturalistic forms 
and produced abstract works. Two of the most famous 
British abstract sculptors of the mid-1900s are Henry 
Moore and Barbara Hepworth. Moore's work is famous 
throughout the world. The great group in front of the 
UNESCO building in Paris is one of his best-known 
works. Moore and Hepworth often created sculptures 
for specific landscape settings. During the late 19005, 
prominent British sculptors included Philip King, An- 
thony Caro, and Elisabeth Frink. 


Music 


_ One of the most popular features of British musical 
life is the orchestral concert. But choral music also flour- 
ishes, as does opera. 

In London are the Royal Festival Hall, one ofthe 
world's great concert halls, and the Royal Albert Hall, 
which can hold 6,000 people. The Henry Wood Prome- 


nade Concerts, founded in 1896, are held there every 
summer. They are often called the Proms. The pro- 
grammes cover a wide field of orchestral, choral, and 
operatic music. Smaller halls include the Wigmore Hall, 
famous for its chamber recitals, and St. John's, Smith 
Square, a converted church. Most other cities and large 
towns in Britain have at least one hall used for concerts. 

Arts festivals also provide opportunities for hearing 
music. The Edinburgh Festival, founded in 1947, is the 
most famous British arts festival. Music in its pro- 
gramme includes operas, orchestral concerts, chamber 
music, and ballets. The festival lasts for three weeks 
each year. In Gloucestershire, the Cheltenham Festival, 
founded in 1945, specializes in music by contemporary 
British composers. The Aldeburgh Festival in Suffolk, 
the Bath Festival in Avon, and several other music festi- 
vals take place during the year. 

The performance of music. Orchestras. Britain has 
11 principal professional symphony orchestras and sev- 
eral smaller orchestras. Five of the principal orchestras 
have their headquarters in London, and the rest have 
theirs in Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. The most famous outside 
London include the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester, 
which was founded in 1858, and the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The oldest London orchestra is the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (1904), Two orchestras founded by the 
conductor Sir Thomas Beecham are the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (1932) and the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (1946). The Philharmonia Orchestra, formed in 
1945, contributes richly to London's musical life. The 
BBC Symphony Orchestra (1930) broadcasts regularly, 
and also gives concerts in London. The Royal Philhar- 
monic Society (1813) has no orchestra of its own, but en- 
gages London orchestras in turn for its concerts. 

Choirs. There are two major choral festivals. The 
Three Choirs Festival, held every year since 1724, is held 
in Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester in turn. The 
Leeds Triennial Festival, held almost every third year 
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since 1858, now includes orchestral works and usually 
introduces new music. Well-known British choirs in- 
clude those of Kings and St. John's Colleges, Cambridge, 
and Magdalen College, Oxford. Many choirs make regu- 
lar broadcasts and recordings. London has a large num- 
ber of professional and amateur choirs. Male voice 
choirs are particularly popular in Wales. 

History. One of the earliest compositions of impor- 
tance in the history of British music is “Sumer Is Icumen 
In.” This round (a partsong in which voices follow each 
other at equal intervals) was almost certainly composed 
in the early 12005, probably by a monk, John of Forn- 
sete. John Dunstable, 200 years later, won fame on the 
mainland of Europe as well as in England. During the 
next hundred years, John Taverner, Thomas Tallis, and 
Christopher Tye founded a fine school of Tudor church 
music and established a tradition of choral music. 

One of the early British composers best known today 
was William Byrd, who lived from the mid-1500 to the 
early 1600's. He was the greatest church composer of 
the Elizabethan Age. During this period, instrumental 
and secular vocal music became more firmly estab- 
lished. Byrd composed many works of this kind in addi- 
tion to his church music. At the same time, John Dow- 
land won international admiration for his music for lute 
and voice. Thomas Morley, Thomas Weelkes, John Wil- 
bye, and Orlando Gibbons were great writers of madri- 
gals, and John Bull was supreme as a keyboard com- 
poser. 

A form of entertainment called the masque evolved in 


The last night of the Proms has become a festive occasion for both promenaders and the mem- 
bers of the BBC Symphony Orchestra. They share in performing such works as “Jerusalem.” 


the 16005 and led to the development of opera in Brit: 
ain. The earliest surviving British opera is Psyche (1673), 
by Matthew Locke. But Henry Purcell was the finest Brit 
ish musician of the late 1600s. His most famous master 
piece, Dido and Aeneas, is an opera written for a girls 
school. He excelled equally in writing other kinds of 
music. His early death, at the age of 36, is one of the 
tragedies of musical history. While Purcell was still a 
youth, musicians gave the first public concerts in Eng- 
land. This innovation signified great changes in the 50- 
cial role of music. Far more people were able to listen 
fine music performances. 

No British composer achieved greatness for тоге 
than 200 years after Purcell's death. The German com- ; 
poser George Frideric Handel settled in London in 1712 
and dominated English music with his operas and orà 
rios. 

In 1728, John Gay wrote The Beggar's Opera, estab- 
lishing a new kind of light entertainment, called ballad 
opera. Thomas Arne was an accomplished writer of 
theatre music. His song “Rule Britannia’ is from a theati 
cal masque. | 

A notable composer of the early 1800's was an Irish 
man named John Field. His piano music significantly i 
fluenced the Polish composer Frédéric Chopin. Field 
eventually settled in Russia. Later in the 1800s, Sir AT 
thur Sullivan, together with his /ibrettist (writer of the 
words) Sir William S. Gilbert, wrote a large number 0! 
sparkling operettas. f 

Composers born later in the 18005 also helped de- 


velop British music. The oratorio The Dream of Geron- 
tius, by Sir Edward Elgar, became the first work of gen- 
ius in a serious vein by a British composer since Pur- 
cell's time. Elgar's contemporary Frederick Delius 
evolved a personal lyrical style of music. A little later, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams forged a new English national 
style from his study of British folk song and Tudor 
church music. 

Among composers born after 1900, Sir William Wal- 
ton, Sir Michael Tippett, and Benjamin Britten became 
well known internationally. Britten's opera Peter Grimes 
(1945) did much to revive opera in Britain. The freshness 
of style that characterizes his vocal music helped revive 
interest in choral singing. Several of Britten's works, in- 
cluding operas, are specially written for young perform- 
ers. 

The work of a new generation of composers became 
a force after 1945. These composers include Alexander 
Goehr, Peter Maxwell Davies, Richard Rodney Bennett, 
and Harrison Birtwistle. The musical techniques of the 
great Austrian composer Arnold Schoenberg influenced 
most of these composers. 


Opera 


Opera in Britain is enjoyed through radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts, live performances, and recordings. The 
major theatres for opera are in London. Audiences in 
other British cities see relatively few professional opera 
performances. An exception is Leeds, in West Yorkshire, 
where Opera North stages a full season of productions. 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland each have resi- 
dent opera companies. There are also many amateur 
opera groups. 

Opera companies. The two main professional opera 
companies in London are the Royal Opera and the Eng- 
lish National Opera. 

The company of the Royal Opera House, Covent Gar- 
den, was founded just after World War 11 by the Covent 
Garden Trust. Most operas given there are performed in 
the original language. Since the 19505, Covent Garden 
has won international acclaim and has presented opera 
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stars from all parts of the world. Famous British singers 
who have performed there include Sir Geraint Evans 
and Jon Vickers. British conductors associated with Co- 
vent Garden include Sir Colin Davis. 

English National Opera is a permanent company 
based at the London Coliseum. It sings all its opera in 
English. It was based originally at Sadler's Wells and 
adopted its present name in 1974. The New Sadler's 
Wells Opera first performed in 1983. 

Outside London, many towns and cities stage opera 
performances for at least two weeks out of every year. 
The English National Opera has a touring company 
whose work is supplemented by Opera North. Kent 
Opera tours with its productions. The Welsh and Scot- 
tish companies also stage tours. 

Opera for All, which exists to bring opera to the more 
remote communities, is an organization supported by 
the Arts Council. 

Glyndebourne, in East Sussex, has an annual summer 
opera festival of international fame. 

Scottish Opera was set up in 1962. It took up its per- 
manent home at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, in 1975. 
Scottish Opera also tours throughout the United King- 
dom and abroad. 

Welsh National Opera was formed in 1946. It puts on 
productions in Cardiff and also gives performances in 
Birmingham, Bristol, Llandudno, and Swansea, and 
tours throughout the United Kingdom. 

History. In 1689, Britain's first great opera, Dido and 
Aeneas by the English composer Henry Purcell, was 
staged. The German-born composer George Frideric 
Handel dominated English opera during the 17005. In 
the late 18005, Gilbert and Sullivan's comic operas won 
fame. In the 1900, Michael Tippett and Benjamin Brit- 
ten became Britain's leading composers of opera. 


Ballet 


Ballet companies. Britain's major ballet companies 
include two companies of the Royal Ballet (founded in 
1930), one at the Royal Opera House, London, and the 
Birmingham Royal Ballet (formerly Sadler's Wells); the 


Midsummer Night's 
Dream, an opera by Benja- 
min Britten, produced by the 
Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, in London. 
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Rambert Dance Company (1926); the English National 
Ballet, formerly the London Festival Ballet (1950); and the 
Scottish Ballet (1957). In Northern Ireland, the major 
company is the Patricia Mulholland Irish Ballet (1951). 

The Royal Ballet is recognized by most people as the 
United Kingdom’s national ballet company. In 1930, 
when the company was founded by Ninette de Valois, it 
was called the Vic-Wells Ballet. The company first be- 
came known as the Royal Ballet in 1957. The Royal Ballet 
bases its repertoire on the great classical and romantic 
ballets. It has developed a British style of dancing, seen 
best in choreographer Sir Frederick Ashton's La Fille 
Mal Gardée, Ondine, and Symphonic Variations. 

Well-known choreographers working in British ballet 
have included John Cranko and Sir Kenneth MacMillan. 
Both men displayed great invention in their arrange- 
ment of classical steps and in their use of jazz and folk- 
dance steps in combination with classical steps. 

The Rambert Dance Company was originally a classi- 
cal ballet company. From 1935 to 1987, it was known as 
Ballet Rambert. The Rambert Dance Company concen- 
trates on new works. Dame Marie Rambert, founder of 
the company, trained many British choreographers. 

The Royal Ballet and the Rambert Dance Company 
have trained many fine dancers as well as choreogra- 
phers. The faultless dancing of Margot Fonteyn still 
serves as a model to young dancers. The Russian- 
trained Alicia Markova developed into the first British 
ballerina of international renown. Sir Anton Dolin's tech- 
nical brilliance in the solo dance and the pas de deux 
(dance for two people) set a standard for male dancers. 
John Gilpin, who eventually became artistic director of 
the London Festival Ballet, now the English National Bal- 
let, was known for the grace, simplicity, and musicality 
of his dancing. 

The English National Ballet is a large company 
founded by Markova, Dolin, and Julian Braunsweg. It 
has a repertoire of classics ranging from Giselle to the 
most successful ballets by Michel Fokine. But it has de- 
veloped few new ballets. The Scottish Ballet is devoted 
to performing experimental works and creating new 
ballets. The Patricia Mulholland Irish Ballet of Belfast 
performs ballet based on folk dances. 

History. Ballet was popular in Britain in the form of 
the masque (a kind of courtly entertainment) in the 


15005. An English choreographer, John Weaver, devel- 
oped the ideas of the masque in The Loves of Mars and 
Venus (1717). This was the first known ballet d'action. It 
told its story using only dance and gesture. Choreogra- 
phers on the mainland of Europe developed the ballet 
as it is today. 

The popularity of ballet increased greatly in the UK 
during the 19005. Much of this enthusiasm was inspired 
by performances in the UK of Russian ballet, under the 
direction of Sergei Diaghilev, from 1911 to 1929. 

The achievements of British ballet rest on the com- 
bined work of choreographers and ballet teachers. The 
Rambert School and the Royal Ballet School have im- 
proved ballet standards greatly. Leading dancers have 
included Lesley Collier, Anthony Dowell, Merle Park, 
Antoinette Sibley, and Wayne Sleep. 


Theatre 


Theatre is a popular form of entertainment for many 
people in the United Kingdom. Parties often organize 
theatre outings to see plays, opera, or ballet. Schools 
put on plays and groups of children see plays as part of 
their educational course. Some cities and towns have 
their own professional repertory companies. Many peo- 
ple belong to amateur dramatic societies. 

The United Kingdom is one of the world's major cen- 
tres for theatre. Visitors come from all parts of the world 
to see British theatre productions. 

The Edinburgh Festival, in Scotland, is a major inter- 
national venue for new playwrights to present their 
work. Another drama festival takes place in Chichester, 
West Sussex. 

Theatre companies. In the early 19905, there were 
about 50 theatres in the central London district known 
as the West End. Most of the theatres have no fixed 
company of actors and actresses. Most stage one 
show—a play or musical—until its popularity wanes. 

The Royal National Theatre, founded in 1962, operates 
a repertory system, with a regular company of perform- 
ers. At its three stages on London's South Bank, it pres- 
ents plays from different countries and periods. 

The Royal Shakespeare Company which is based at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, also performs at 
the Barbican Theatre in London. It produces a mainly 
Shakespearian programme. 


The Royal Ballet performs i 
wide variety of ballets, includ- 
ing some modern ballets suc 
as Flite Syncopations, left 


The English Stage Company at the Royal Court Thea- 
tre in London performs the works of the most talented 
new playwrights. 

Regional theatres often stage plays that have been 
successful in London, But they also put on new works. 
Notable regional theatres include the Bristol Old Vic; 
the Festival Theatre, Chichester; the Royal Lyceum, Edin- 
burgh; the Playhouse, Nottingham; the Theatre Royal, 
Plymouth; and the Crucible Theatre, Sheffield. 

Northern Ireland's leading theatres include the Lyric 
Theatre, Stranmillis, Belfast; the Belfast Arts Theatre; and 
the Riverside Theatre, the theatre of the New University 
of Ulster at Coleraine. 

History. Britain's commercial theatre began in the 
15005, during the reign of Elizabeth I. This era, known as 
the Elizabethan Age, was famous for its great play- 
wrights such as Marlowe and Shakespeare. See English 
literature [Elizabethan drama]. Among the first commer- 
cial theatres built in Britain were the Blackfriars and the 
Globe in London. The Elizabethan theatre stage jutted 
out into the auditorium and had no curtain. It was called 
ап apron stage. The ground area around it had no cover- 
ing, but the upper galleries encircling the stage did. 

From 1642 to 1660, all theatres in England closed be- 
Cause the Puritans believed that watching plays made 
People idle and lazy. After the restoration of the monar- 
chy in 1660, the theatres reopened. This period became 
known as the Restoration Theatre. 

The theatre continued to flourish during the 1700s. 
Leading playwrights of this period include Farquhar, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan. Actors included Edmund 
Kean, David Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons. 

During the 18005, few British plays were written. 
Most theatres presented translations of plays from other 
Countries, But, by the end of the 1800s, the British thea- 
tre regained its own national identity with playwrights 
such as Sir Arthur Pinero and Oscar Wilde. Music hall 
Originated at this time as a form of entertainment in pub- 
lic houses. See Music hall. The performers sang, told 
stories, or danced. Another popular form of the theatre 
during this period was pantomime. See Pantomime. 
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Royal National Theatre ac- 
tors perform in a production 
of Rough Crossing, a play by 
Tom Stoppard. 


In the early 1900's, musicals, witty revues, and the 
plays of Noel Coward were popular with theatre audi- 
ences in London. From the mid-1950's, there were more 
plays dealing with social problems, which aimed at stim- 
ulating argument as well as entertaining. Playwrights 
such as John Osborne, Arnold Wesker, John Arden, 
Robert Bolt, Harold Pinter, Tom Stoppard, and Alan 
Ayckbourn aroused fresh interest in the theatre. 


Related articles. See Ballet; Classical music; Dancing; 
Drama; Music; Opera; Painting; Sculpture; Theatre; and their 
lists of related articles. See also the Arts section of the articles 
England; Scotland; Wales. 


Outline 


1. Arts councils 
A. The Arts Council of Great Britain 
B. The Arts Council of Northern Ireland 


II. Painting 
A. Characteristics B. History 
Il. Sculpture 
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IV. Music 
A. The performance of music 
В. History 
V. Opera 
A. Opera companies B. History 
VI. Ballet 
A. Ballet companies B, History 
Vil. Theatre 
A. Theatre companies В. History 
Questions 


What was the most common form of painting during the Tudor 
and Stuart periods? 

Why did the Puritans close-all English theatres in the 16005? 

What were the aims of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood? 

Which form of entertainment in the 16005 led to the develop- 
ment of opera in Britain? 

Who is widely considered to be the greatest British painter? 

What innovations did the choreographers John Cranko and Sir 
Kenneth MacMillan introduce to British ballet? 

What role is played by the arts councils in the UK? 

How has UK theatre changed since the mid-1950's? 

What qualities contributed to William Hogarth's reputation as an 
outstanding and original artist? 

Who composed the oratorio The Dream of Gerontius? 
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Education may start at nursery school. This nursery child is 
learning to express himself in painting. 


S Mis Dus 
Graduation marks the end of education for university students, 


who wear traditional gowns for the ceremony. 


Educational systems of the United Kingdom 


United Kingdom, Educational systems of the. 
The four lands that make up the United Kingdom (Eng- 
land, Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales) have differ- 
ent histories and distinctive cultures. The UK educa- 
tional systems are similar in general structure, but 
cultural differences have influenced their organization, 
as well as attitudes, standards, and values. 

Education is divided into three stages— primary edu- 
cation, secondary education, and further and higher ed- 
ucation. Full-time education is compulsory between the 
ages of 5 (earlier than in many other countries) and 16. A 
very high proportion of young people continue in full- 
time education, or part-time education and training, 
until the age of 18. Education during the primary and 
secondary stages is general rather than vocational. 


Characteristics 


In spite of many differences, the four state educa- 
tional systems in the UK have the following general 
characteristics in common: 

(1) State education is provided and controlled by cen- 
tral government and local authorities, working in part- 
nership. This system is unlike that in France, for exam- 
ple, where the central government exercises dominant 
control. It is also different from the United States, where 
central government has little control. 

(2) Public authorities and voluntary organizations, 
working together as partners, provide education. In 
some other countries, these organizations compete with 
each other. 

(3) State education is freely available to all, regardless 
of sex, colour, social class, religion, or politics. 

(4) Education is planned to give children equal but 
varied opportunities. 

(5) Responsibility for school organization and teach- 


ing methods is exercised mainly by teachers, rather than 
by school inspectors or by other government agents. 

(6) Many agencies such as public libraries, museums, 
art galleries, and the educational liaison staff of large 
companies cooperate with the schools. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) provides regular radio 
and television services and the Independent Broadcast- 
ing Authority (IBA) provides television lessons. 

In proportion to its population, the UK educates a 
large number of overseas students. 


Schools 


Organization and administration. England and 
Wales. England and Wales have about 21,000 primary 
schools and about 4,200 secondary schools. Most pri- 
mary and secondary schools are maintained schools. 
They are supervised and supported financially by local 
education authorities (LEA's)—usually local county coun- 
cils, except in the metropolitan counties, where the dis- 
trict council is the LEA. In London, each of the London 
boroughs is an LEA. The LEA's put into effect policies of 
the Department of Education and Science and of the 
Welsh Education Department. Teachers in maintained 
schools must not give religious instruction connected 
with a particular denomination, but must, by law, pro- 


, vide Christian instruction, although individual parents 


may withdraw their children from it. 

The 1988 Education Reform Act offered all schools 
the possibility of opting out of local authority control 
and of receiving direct funding from the government. A 
proposal to opt out could be made only after a ballot of 
parents. These grant-maintained schools obtained 
greater control over their own expenditure, under 
schemes for local management of schools (LMS). No 
fees are charged, but entry is often selective. 


Voluntary schools are overseen by LEA's, but аге 
partly maintained by churches or other voluntary organ- 
izations. They can give their own form of religious in- 
struction. In Wales, many schools teach in Welsh or are 
bilingual. 

Independent schools are commonly referred to as 
private or sometimes as public schools. They receive no 
financial aid and are independent of LEA's, although 
some children attend them at their LEA's expense. Many 
independent schools are academically selective, charge 
high fees, and are socially prestigious. About 6 per cent 
of children of secondary school age attend independent 
schools. Government inspectors inspect such schools 
before they are registered, to ensure that basic health, 
safety, and teaching standards are met. 

Beginning in the autumn of 1989, a National Curricu- 
lum was introduced into all state-funded schools in Eng- 
land and Wales. The National Curriculum sets out to en- 
Sure that all children aged from 5 to 16 study essential 
Subjects and learn certain basic skills. 

The National Curriculum comprises 10 foundation 
subjects, including three core subjects. The core sub- 
jects are English, mathematics, and science. The other 
foundation subjects are technology lincluding design), 
to oy, geography, music, art, physical education, and, 
| г pupils aged 11 to 16 years of age, а modern foreign 
anguage. In Wales, the Welsh language is a fourth core 
NS in Welsh-speaking schools, and a foundation 
vid ject in other schools. Religious education is pro- 

ed for all pupils as part of the basic curriculum, but 
Parents can choose to withdraw their children from 
Classes in religion. 
uL Curriculum sets targets for what pupils nation- 

b Че should know, understand, and be able to do at the 

fe 5 of 7, 11, 14, and 16. Children are tested at each of 

„тёзе ages so that they can be measured against na- 

tional standards. 

оа The classification of Scottish schools and 

ha Heat made for religious instruction differ 

ea е system in England and Wales. Each regional or 
and authority council acts as the LEA. As in England 
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Physical education gives 
primary schoolchildren an op- 
portunity to develop self- 
confidence as well as physical 
strength. : 


and Wales, most primary and secondary schools are 
maintained schools. Scotland has about 2,500 primary 
schools and about 400 secondary schools. 

LEA's oversee public and church schools. In Scotland, 
the term public school describes a primary or second- 
ary school. Scottish church schools are fully provided 
for and maintained by LEA's. The LEA's must provide a 
denominational school at their expense if demand for it 
exists. 

Northern Ireland, The school system of Northern Ire- 
land is very similar in organization to that of England 
and Wales. It differs, however, in that the voluntary 
school sector is so much larger. Almost half of the 1,000 
primary schools are Roman Catholic. About half of the 
200 secondary schools are only partly under the control 
of the local area education and library boards. In North- 
ern Ireland secondary education is still selective, though 
the eleven plus examination is being replaced as a 
means of selection by National Curriculum assessments. 
Schools not run by the Roman Catholic Church are com- 
posed almost exclusively of Protestant teachers and pu- 

ils. 
F Each educational system in the UK includes a school 
health service and a meals service. Local careers offices 
advise school-leavers about careers, help them to find 
jobs, and give them guidance until the age of 18. 

Nursery schools. In each educational system, some 
provision is made for children below compulsory 
school age to attend classes. Nursery schools take chil- 
dren from the age of 2. Nursery classes in some primary 
schools have children from the age of 3. 

Primary schools. Most children in the UK begin 
their school education at the age of 5. At first they take 
part in play activities. Later, they start to learn definite 
skills, especially in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Some English LEA's retain the traditional infant schoo! 
for 5 to 7 year-olds, and junior schools for 7 to 11 year- 
olds. Others followed the recommendation of the Plow- 
den Report (1967) and established first schools for 5 to 8 
year-olds and middle schools for pupils between 9 and 


12 or 13 years. 
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Pupils’ ability is tested by examination, above, and by the 
quality of their coursework during previous years. 


In Northern Ireland and Wales, children generally re- 
main in a junior school until about the age of 11. In Scot- 
land, they stay until they are about 12. 

Secondary schools. The majority of secondary 
schools are coeducational. They are organized differ- 
ently in the four educational systems. 

In England and Wales, most children transfer to a 
comprehensive secondary school which caters for all 
levels of ability. Comprehensive schools vary in their or- 
ganization and size. Some cater for the full age range, 11 
to 18. Under many LEA's, schools have an age range of 
11 or 12 to 16, pupils over the age of 16 attend a sixth 
form college. Comprehensive schools may have as many 
as 2,000 pupils. 

At the end of the 19805, the City Technology College 
(CTC), was introduced. CTCs have a strong science and 
technology bias, and take pupils from 11 to 18. Unlike 
comprehensive schools, they are jointly funded by gov- 
ernment and business. No fees are charged. 

At the age of about 16, pupils take an examination for 
the General Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE). 
The grade that students receive depends partly on the 
quality of coursework they do during the two years 
leading up to the examination. The first GCSE examina- 
tions were held in 1988, replacing the General Certifi- 
cate of Education at O level, and the Certificate of Sec- 
ondary Education. Most pupils who stay at school 
beyond the age of 16 begin to prepare for the General 
Certificate of Education examination at Advanced level 
(A level). 

Some pupils aged 16 who wish to continue in school 
or further education college to prepare for a commer- 
cial career may undertake a pre-vocational course. The 
course lasts a year and contains some work experience. 
It leads to a Certificate of Pre-Vocational Education. 


In Scotland, almost all secondary schools are com- 
prehensive in character. Most take children between the 
ages of 12 and 18. But some take children between the 
ages of 12 and 16 and then transfer them to schools that 
have facilities for advanced work. Senior secondary pu- 
pils study for the Scottish Certificate of Education. Scot- 
tish pupils aged 16 may take examinations at Standard 
grade (S grade). They may then go on to take Higher 
grade (H grade) examinations at the age of about 17. 
Some pupils study in greater depth and go on to take 
the Certificate of Sixth Year Studies. 

In Northern Ireland, most pupils from 12 to 18 attend 
comprehensive schools. But some children, selected 
through tests, go to grammar schools. Pupils study for 
the Northern Ireland General Certificate of Secondary 
Education, an examination first held in 1988. 

All UK secondary schools provide physical education 
and games. Out of school hours, they may also provide 
voluntary extracurricular activities. 

Special schools. In the four UK educational systems, 
handicapped children receive special treatment. Many 
handicapped youngsters attend ordinary schools. But 
some go to special schools, either as daytime pupils or 
as boarders, Handicapped children are grouped for ed- 
ucation into the following categories: blind; partially 
sighted; deaf; partially hearing; educationally subnormal 
(ESN); epileptic; physically handicapped; aphasic (having 
speech defects); delicate; and maladjusted. 


Further education 


Further education (FE) refers to every kind of educa- 
tional activity for people over the school-leaving age. 
However, the term higher education is generally used to 
refer to courses for which the minimum entry require- 
ment is normally two passes in the GCE examination at 
Advanced level. Further education includes vocational 
education, general education, and social and recre- 
ational activities. 

Vocational education. A high proportion of further 
education (provided in technical colleges, colleges of 
art, or agricultural colleges and institutes) is vocational 
in character. About half of the students in FE follow vo- 
cational courses, more than a quarter take non- 
examined courses, and the rest study for GCSE or A 
level examinations. 

Sixth form colleges offer alternative courses for 1610 
19 year-old students who do not wish to follow A level 
courses. In 1986, the National Council for Vocational 
Qualifications (NCVQ) was established to reform and гё 
tionalize existing vocational qualifications. There are five 
levels of NVQ. Level 2 equates with 4 GCSE's and level 5 
with a post-graduate award. The task of setting stand- 
ards has been entrusted to organizations such as the A 
Royal Society of Arts, City and Guilds of London, and the 
Business and Technology Council. In 1992, these bodies 
introduced a General National Vocational Qualification 
(GNVQ) as an alternative route through the sixth form E 
a FE college. The full GNVQ level 3 is the equivalent 0 
level. А 

The Business and Technology Education Council 
(BTEC, set up in 1974, offers First National and Higher 
National Certificates or Diplomas and are equivalent 19 
GCSE, А level, and degree equivalents. Courses may 
full- or part-time. 


Courses of study. Courses are arranged in academic 
years beginning in September or October and ending in 
the following June or July. Students must generally 
begin a course at the start of the academic year. Some 
further education courses are full time. For example, 
one-year or two-year courses for farm workers at farm 
institutes are generally full time. Advanced art courses 
are also full time. But most further education is provided 
in part-time courses. These courses are of three general 
types—sandwich, day release, and block release. 

A sandwich course generally involves a period of six 
months’ study at a technical college alternating with a 
period of six months at work. Other sandwich schemes 
alternate one year in a technical college with one year at 
work. A thick sandwich course starts with one year at 
work, followed by three years at college, and a final year 
at work. 

A day-release course generally involves one day and 
one or two evenings a week attending a course at a 
technical college. Day-release courses are the most 
common form of part-time study. 

An employee taking a b/ock-release course spends 1 
whole week in 5, or 2 weeks in 10, at a further education 
college. A student on block release can do more inten- 
sive study than in a day-release arrangement. 

Other types of further education. People take 
courses in general education, called adu/t education, for 
its own sake. They may take no examinations, and gain 
No qualifications. Local education authorities provide 
such education in colleges of further education. The 
Workers’ Educational Association and the extramural de- 
partments of universities also work together to provide 
adult education. Local education authorities and volun- 
tary organizations provide social and recreational activi- 
ties. Men and women in the UK armed services may re- 
ceive vocational and general education in colleges 
provided by local education authorities. 

Administration. Recreational further education in 
the UK is administered by LEA's. In addition, there are 
the national colleges, conducted and financed jointly by 
the Department of Education and Science and the ap- 
propriate industries; a few independent residential col- 
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leges; and the Scottish central institutions (the equiva- 
lents of colleges of higher education in England and 
Wales), run by the Scottish Education Department. On 
April 1, 1993, FE and sixth form colleges in England and 
Wales were removed from local authority control and 
became independent corporations under their own gov- 
erning bodies. They offer vocational and academic 
courses, The Further Education Funding Council was set 
up to administer their funding. 


Higher education 


Polytechnics. In the mid-1960's, 30 of the largest non- 
university colleges of technology and further education 
were designated polytechnics. The government set up 
the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA), 
through which these polytechnics and other higher edu- 
cation colleges (mainly developed from former teacher 
training colleges) might offer degree-level courses and 
opportunities for postgraduate study and research. By 
the end of the 19805, they enrolled as many degree- 
level students as the universities. Until the Education Act 
of 1988, the polytechnics were maintained by local edu- 
cation authorities. Under that act, they achieved self- 
governing status, receiving state funds through the Poly- 
technics and Colleges Funding Council (PCFC). 

In 1992, the Further and Higher Education Act abol- 
ished the distinction between polytechnics and universi- 
ties. Polytechnics could apply to award their own de- 
grees and to adopt a university name. For example, 
Newcastle Polytechnic changed its name to the Univer- 
sity of Northumbria at Newcastle. 

From September 1992, all existing polytechnics and 
several of the former Scottish central institutions, were 
allowed to award their own degrees for taught courses 
and for research. Certain colleges of higher education 
were also allowed to award their own degrees for 
taught courses. On April 1, 1993, the PCFC was replaced 
by the Higher Education Funding Council in England 
and Wales, and the Scottish Higher Education Funding 
Council in Scotland. The CNAA was abolished at the end 
of March 1993, and its functions taken over by various 
academic bodies. 


Woodwork and other practi- 
cal skills can be learned by 
using spare time to take fur- 
ther education courses. 
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Universities. Although mainly supported by public 
funds, UK universities are not part of the public system 
of education. There are now nearly 100 universities in 
the United Kingdom. They include some of the oldest 
and most famous in the world. All these universities are 
open to anyone with the necessary academic qualifica- 
tions. The Open University does not require formal aca- 
demic qualifications. 

Each university in the UK has a charter—a document 
that makes it a legal corporation and gives it the right to 
grant degrees. After the 1800s, the monarch granted 
these charters. The pope granted some of the earlier 
charters. 

All universities in the UK perform the same functions 
of teaching, research, and public service. But they vary 
greatly in their buildings, organization, and the courses 
of study they offer. The universities founded in the 
1800's and 19005 are known as redbrick universities to 
distinguish them from the stone-built universities. 

Oxtord and Cambridge are the oldest UK universities. 
Oxford was founded іп the mid-1100's, during a period 
of great intellectual activity throughout Europe. Cam- 
bridge was founded at the beginning of the 1200's, In 
time, wealthy and pious people founded colleges to ac- 
commodate poor scholars. As a result, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities today are clusters of colleges. Every 
student is a member of a college. 

Oxford and Cambridge developed a pattern of teach- 
ing by tutorials (discussions between a student and 
teacher). The traditional curricula consisted of the hu- 
manities and mathematics. These subjects still have 
great prestige, and attract many students. Today, the 
Curricula also include the natural and social sciences. 

A person wishing to enter one of these universities 
faces intense competition. A large Proportion of the stu- 
dents are from senior independent schools, partly be- 
cause of the long associations that the universities have 
with these schools. Many people consider that possess- 
ing a degree from Oxford or Cambridge is an advantage 
for occupations in business or government. 


Ancient Scottish universities are the universities of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, The 
oldest is St. Andrews, founded in 1410. i 

Durham University was founded in the 1800's, butit 
has many of the features of the older universities, — 
Church authorities founded the university, which wa 
given the use of Durham Castle. The university today — 
consists of 13 colleges, with residential accommodat 

Federal universities include the University of Lon 
and the University of Wales. Each consists of a numbi 
of separate and largely self-governing institutions linke 
through a central administration. The University of Li 
don, with more than 40,000 full-time students, is the ` 
largest. It includes a number of general and specialist 
colleges, many as large as whole universities elsewhere 
such as University College London, King's College; the- 
London School of Economics, and the Institute of Educa: 
tion; a number of world famous medical schools; and ` 
specialist institutes mainly for postgraduate study. 

The University of Wales comprises six colleges—Al 
erystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff, Swansea, St. David's Colleg 
(Lampeter), and the Welsh National School of Medicine 

The early civic universities, sometimes called the .— 
modern universities, include the universities of Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Sheffield. These universities were established in the late 
1800's to provide university education for people living 
nearby. Some were founded by individual benefactors, 
others by the community as a whole. These universities" 
represented the first clear break with the pattern of eduz 
cation established by Oxford and Cambridge. Я 

The later civic universities were founded at ће end 
of the 1800s and the beginning of the 19005. They in: — 
clude the universities of Exeter, Hull, Leicester, Notting 
ham, Reading, and Southampton. At first, they prepared 
students for the external degrees of the University of — 
London. Reading gained its charter in 1926. The others 
received their charters between 1948 and 1957. 

New universities, founded in the 1960's, include the — 
universities of East Anglia, Essex, Kent, Lancaster, Stir- — 


Many modern universities 
were founded in the United 

Kingdom in the 18005 and — 
19005. Students may study á 
less traditional variety ОЇ а 
courses, 


ling, Strathclyde, Sussex, Warwick, and York. The Uni- 
versity of Keele, founded earlier, pioneered many of the 
principles of university education that they represent. 
All these universities pay less regard to the traditional 
divisions between faculties, so that students may take 
new kinds of courses. Most of their students live in resi- 
dential colleges. They have spacious out-of-town sites 
and well-planned buildings. 

Technological universities. \n 1966 and 1967, the ten 
colleges of advanced technology in England and Wales 
and the Heriot-Watt College in Scotland achieved uni- 
versity status. Two of these colleges became affiliated to 
existing universities, Chelsea College of Science and 
Technology became a college of the University of Lon- 
don, and the Welsh College of Advanced Technology 
became part of the University of Wales. The other nine 
colleges became independent universities. These uni- 
versities stress technology and applied science. Most 
also offer courses in the social sciences. Sandwich 
courses are a feature of technological universities. In 
these courses, students alternate periods of full-time 
study with full-time practical training in industry. 

In 1975, the University College at Buckingham, the 
UK's only recently founded independent university, 
came into being, It grants /icences which are equivalent 
to first degrees awarded by other universities. The Uni- 
versity College at Buckingham lies outside the system of 
normal state funding. 

The Open University developed in the UK during the 
early 19705. It provides degree courses by correspond- 
ence for students working mainly at home. The courses 
are supported by a large range of books and radio and 
television broadcasts. Open University students may 
also attend local study centres and meet tutors or other 
students, See Open University. 

Going to a university. When admitting students, UK 
Universities are concerned only with their ability to com- 
plete successfully a course of studies, not with their na- 
tionality, religion, or sex. 

a University places, The United Kingdom has fewer uni- 
i ity places vacancies for students) in relation to the 
al population than have many other countries. In the 
Eu 19905, for every 10,000 people, the UK had fewer 
ed n 50 full-time students taking degrees. As а result, 
mpetition for places in UK universities is intense. 
Entrance requirements. To qualify for matriculation 
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St. Andrews University is 
the oldest university in Scot- 
land, Its charter dates from 
1410. 


(admission to university membership), a candidate must 
have certain minimum academic qualifications. Universi- 
ties rely mostly on the results of A-level examinations in 
England and Wales, the Scottish Certificate of Educa- 
tion, and the Northern Ireland General Certificate of Ed- 
ucation. A student may not be formally matriculated 
until after he or she enters a university. 

Grants and scholarships. Today, few people are pre- 
vented from going to a university by lack of money. 
Some students may gain scholarships from universities 
or the government. Local education authorities supple- 
ment university awards with additional grants. They also 
make grants automatically to students accepted by a uni- 
versity for a first-degree course. These grants cover the 
cost of maintenance as well as tuition fees. But their 
value is related to the income of the students' parents. 
Loans are available to students at low rates of interest. 
Postgraduate students can also obtain grants from such 
bodies as the Science and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil or the Department of Education and Science. 

The UK government pays university tuition fees for 
students from other countries in the European Commu- 
nity (EC), Students from countries outside the EC gener- 
ally receive financial aid from their own governments, 
from an organization in their own country, or from their 
parents. But the British Council offers scholarships to 
overseas students (see British Council). The UK govern- 
ment schemes also give several hundred Common- 
wealth students each year the opportunity to take ad- 
vanced courses in the UK as Commonwealth bursars, 
scholars, or fellows. 

Courses of study. The range of subjects from which a 
student may choose increased greatly in the 1950s and 
19605 with the inclusion of the social and applied sci- 
ences in the curricula of the universities. All universities 
offer courses in major subjects such as English, mathe- 
matics, and history. Most universities also provide 
courses in a wide variety of other subjects and combina- 
tions of subjects. A student can get more complete in- 
formation from calendars and prospectuses published 
by individual universities. 

Methods of teaching and study vary from university 
to university and from subject to subject. Universities 
use lectures, tutorials, and seminars as teaching meth- 
ods, But the extent to which each method is used varies. 
In Scottish universities, the lecture is the most important 
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Teachertraining students at a college of higher education 
use drama as a part of their coursework. 


form of teaching. In Oxford and Cambridge, the tutorial 
is the main method. The newer universities favour the 
tutorial and the seminar over the lecture. Overall, the 
number of teaching staff in proportion to the number of 
students is higher than in many other countries. 

Graduation. When the student has passed a final ex- 
amination, he or she is qualified to receive a degree. But 
students cannot use the letters BA (Bachelor of Arts), 
BSc (Bachelor of Science), and so on, until they have 
been formally admitted to the degree. This process is 
called graduation, a dignified and colourful ceremony. 
The dean (chief member of staff) of the faculty presents 
each student, wearing full academic robes, to the chan- 
cellor or vice chancellor of the university. The chancel- 
lor or vice chancellor admits the student to the degree 
and may speak a word of praise and welcome, some- 
times in Latin, The degrees that the students receive at 
the graduation ceremony are known as first degrees. 
They are the various kinds of bachelor’s degrees and, in 
Scotland, the master's degrees. A first degree marks the 
end ofa students undergraduate work. 

Postgraduate work involves further formal study or 
research after graduation. London University, with its 
many specialized research institutes, has a large propor- 
tion of postgraduate students. Other universities are 
rapidly expanding their research facilities. Much more 
money is available for research in scientific subjects and 
engineering than in arts subjects. Organizations such as 
the Nuffield Foundation provide funds for research in 
arts subjects and social sciences, Postgraduate students 
do research work for a higher degree. They submit their 
work as a thesis (written dissertation), which they defend 
in a Viva (oral examination). 

Higher degrees of various levels are awarded for 
Postgraduate work. The master's degree is awarded for 
опе or two years postgraduate work. The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is awarded for research taking at 
least three years that represents a significant contribu- 
tion to knowledge in the particular subject. Higher than 


the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are doctorates 
awarded to people for their published works. People 
rarely gain a senior doctorate before they reach the age 
of 40. 

Universities sometimes award higher degrees to dis. 
tinguished men and women whom they wish to honour, 
These people need not have academic qualifications, 
For example, a distinguished orchestral conductor may 
receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

Administrative authorities. The universities ofthe 
United Kingdom are independent, self-governing bod- 
ies. The universities decide what subjects they teach, 
what degrees they award, what standards they maintain, 
and what staff they appoint. 

Major officials. The head of a university, called a 
chancellor, is a person of great distinction and is elected 
for life. The chancellor presides at large meetings and 
confers degrees at the graduation ceremony. Each of the 
four ancient Scottish universities has a rector, elected by 
the matriculated students of the university every four 
years. All these posts have great dignity but few duties. 

The vice chancellor is the chief executive and admin- 
istrative officer. This post is permanent, except at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, London, and Wales. The administrative 
officer at London is called a principal. 

The registrar, or secretary, prepares the business of 
various committees and signs official documents. 

Governing and advisory bodies. The highest aca- 
demic body in most universities is the senate. Its chair- 
man is the vice chancellor, and its members are profes- 
sors of the university and other members of the 
teaching staff. The senate makes decisions about the 
form and content of university courses, and considers 
any proposals for changes. 

Apart from the academic authority, the two main gov 
erning bodies are the court and the council. The court is 
a general supervisory body. It is generally large and in- 
cludes representatives of various bodies outside the 
university itself, such as the various Churches, the local 
education authority, and learned societies. The council, 
in most universities, deals with external relations and fi- 
nancial matters and is the formal employer of the uni- 
versity staff. This general administrative pattern varies 
greatly in detail from university to university. ; 

AII universities have a statutory body to which all their 
graduate members belong. In most cases, it is called the 
convocation. Its powers vary. 

The students are usually represented on the senate 
and the council, and other university bodies, by a small 
number of student union officers or elected student 
members. Otherwise, undergraduates play no direct 
part in conducting university affairs, except in Scottish 
universities, where they elect the rector. But they have 
several ways of bringing their opinions to the notice 0 
the authorities. Regular publications, such as student 
newspapers, are one of the most important ways. 

Colleges of higher education are former teacher 
training, art, and further education colleges. Many o! 
these colleges merged with universities or polytechnics 
but 50 became free-standing diversified colleges of 
higher education, Many offer degree courses, though 
the degrees are awarded by other higher education i" 
stitutions. In 1993, 140,000 students attended degree 
courses at these colleges. 


University finance. After 1919, state funds were 
channelled to universities through the University Grants 
Committee (UGC), made up of professors and other peo- 
ple concerned with education. In 1989, the UGC was re- 
constituted as the Universities’ Funding Council (UFC), 
with a higher proportion of nonuniversity members. In 
1992, the UFC was combined with the funding body for 
polytechnics and colleges as a single Higher Education 
Funding Council (HEFC). 


Administration of education 


The Parliament in London decides how the educa- 
tional systems of England, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales shall be administered. Parliament passes sep- 
arate acts for each system. 

Administrative authorities. A senior member of the 
government is responsible for each educational system 
up to the secondary school level. In England, this person 
is the secretary òf state for education and science, who 
is also responsible for university education throughout 
the United Kingdom. In Northern Ireland, the secre- 
tary of state for Northern Ireland directs educational 
affairs, The secretary of state for Scotland has overall 
responsibility for the Scottish educational system. The 
secretary of state for Wales is responsible for Welsh 
schools. 

Each minister is the head of an education department. 
The departments are the Department for Education 
(DFE), formerly the Department of Education and Sci- 
ence (DES), Scottish Education Department (SED), and 
Welsh Office Education Department (WOED). They are 
staffed by civil servants (government employees). 

Until 1992, Her Majesty's Inspectorate of Schools 
(HMI) founded in 1839, advised ministers on educational 
matters through their Senior Chief Inspector (SCI). The 
Education (Schools) Act (1992) introduced privatized 
inspection. An independent office of Her Majesty's 
Chief Inspector, the Office for Standards in Education 
(OFSTED), was established. The new inspection teams, 
Consisting of registered full- or part-time inspectors, 
carry out four-yearly inspections of all schools. The 
Post of Senior Chief Inspector was abolished and 
HMl's were reduced in number. 

Local authority inspectors are employed by LEA's to 
ensure that standards are maintained. Schools may now 
buy in advice. Under the Education (Schools) Act (1992), 
LEA inspectors can tender for inspection of grant- 
maintained and independent schools as well as schools 
in neighbouring authorities. They still monitor the Na- 
tional Curriculum. 

Each minister supervises the financing of public edu- 
cation and coordinates the work of local education au- 
thorities. They ensure that the buildings are suitable, 
that there are enough teachers, and that the schools and 
Colleges are efficiently conducted. The local education 
authorities are the elected councils of local government 
areas of the UK. They administer local government serv- 
ices through specially appointed committees. 

_ By law, each of the councils must appoint an educa- 
tion committee. This committee consists mainly of coun- 
cil members, but it may also include other local citizens 
and teacher representatives. Each council must also em- 
Ploy a chief education officer, with administrative and 
Other staff. 
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Financial administration. All four educational sys- 
tems are paid for partly with money voted each year by 
Parliament from national taxes, and partly with funds 
raised from taxes collected by their local authorities. 


The teaching profession 


There were about 550,000 full-time teachers in state- 
run schools and further education establishments in the 
UK in the early 1990's. The ratio of pupils to teachers, 
which indicates average class size, was about 18 to 1. 

Training and qualifications. Most primary and sec- 
ondary schoolteachers in the UK are trained in universi- 
ties or higher education institutes. The majority are 
graduates who take a one-year full-time course for the 
Post Graduate Certificate of Education (PGCE). A smaller 
number qualify by means of a Bachelor of Education 
(B.Ed.) degree. Licensed teachers do not require a de- 
gree, but they must have spent at least two years in 
higher education. Articled teachers are graduates who 
spend four-fifths of their time under the supervision of.a 
mentor in the classroom, one-fifth in a college. 

Thousands of teachers and lecturers also work in in- 
dependent schools, colleges of higher education, poly- 
technics, and universities. Training for teachers in fur- 
ther and higher education is not compulsory in the UK. 
Different teacher training arrangements exist in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 

The teaching staff of universities are selected from 
people with high academic ability. Universities are in- 
creasingly demanding that people they select should 
also have experience in postgraduate research and have 
a higher degree. The grades of staff, in ascending order 
of seniority, are /ecturer, senior lecturer, reader, and 
professor. The professor is responsible for organizing 
teaching in his or her subject. About one in ten of all 
university teachers is a professor. A professor may also 
be the head of a department, particularly if he or she is 
the only professor in a subject. 

Travel schemes and refresher courses. Many 
short courses, often called refresher courses, are 
planned for serving teachers. These courses may lasta 
few days or several weeks. They are provided by the 
ministries, local education authorities, universities, and 
teachers professional organizations. Sometimes teach- 
ers are granted a sabbatical term or year on full pay so 
that they may engage in study or research. Each year 
about two hundred teachers teach in the United States 
or Commonwealth countries through exchange 
schemes. Teachers from these countries replace them in 
the UK. 

Salaries and professional associations. The 1987 
Teachers Pay and Conditions Act marked the ending of 
the Burnham Committee, which had been responsible 
for dealing with teachers’ pay and conditions since 1919. 
The 1987 Act stipulated that teachers should be em- 
ployed for a minimum of 1,265 hours per annum. Ar- 
rangements and regulations governing teachers’ pay are 
now managed by the School Teachers’ Review Body. 

Most teachers belong to professional associations 
that work to obtain good salaries and working condi- 
tions for teachers and to maintain professional stand- 
ards. The main associations in England and Wales are 
the National Union of Teachers (NUT), the National Asso- 
ciation of School Masters and the Union of Women 
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Teachers (NAS/UWT), the Association of Masters and 
Mistresses Association (AMMA), and the Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers (ATL). Headteachers are sepa- 
rately represented by the National Association of 
Headteachers (NAHT) and the Secondary Heads Associa- 
tion (SHA). In Scotland, the largest union is the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland (EIS), and in Northern Ireland, 
the Ulster Teachers’ Union. 

Research in education. A wide variety of research 
into education is done in the UK. The main research 
bodies are the National Foundation for Educational Re- 
search in England and Wales, the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, and the Northern Ireland Council 
for Educational Research. Some universities and poly- 
technics carry out educational research. 


History 


The Middle Ages. Organized education began in 
Britain when early Christian missionaries established 
centres of learning. According to traditional belief, St. 
Patrick began Irish education in the A.D. 400's. Scottish 
education began when St. Columba founded a monas- 
tery on the island of lona in 563, Organized education in 
England dates from 597, when St. Augustine established 
a cathedral at Canterbury, in Kent. In those early times, 
the Church provided all formal education. This system 
lasted for about a thousand years. 

The early missionaries established two kinds of 
schools—grammar schools and song schools. Both were 
for boys and men only. Girls were trained at home in 
household affairs. Grammar-school education was 
based on Latin, the language used by educated people 
throughout Europe, Song schools trained boys to sing 
in church choirs and to help in church services. 

By the 7005, some grammar schools, such as the one 
at York, taught the whole range of medieval learning. 

In the 1100's and 1200s, distinguished teachers estab- 
lished schools at Oxford and Cambridge that later be- 
came universities. They were the only universities that 
existed in England until those of Durham and London 
were founded in the 1830. Three universities were 
founded in Scotland in the 1400s. They were St. An- 
drews (1410), Glasgow (1451), and Aberdeen (1494), 

The universities provided higher education, and the 
grammar schools began to concentrate on preparing 
boys for entry into universities. But in the Middle Ages, 
many children did not go to school. The nobles edu- 
cated their sons at home, and skilled craftworkers 
trained apprentices in their workshops. Children re- 
ceived some kind of elementary education from priests. 

The first attempts to provide education for all chil- 
dren were made in Scotland. In 1494, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment ordered a school to be set up in every parish but 

few were established. During the next 200 years, the 
Scots tried to establish a national system of education. 

From 1500 to 1750. During the Reformation in Eng- 
land, Henry VIII and Edward VI closed many church 

schools. Henry, Edward, Queen Mary I, and Queen Eliza- 
beth І refounded some schools. But the grammar-school 
system did not fully recover until the 1900. 

The people who worked for a national system of edu- 
cation in Scotland had a notable success in 1696. In that 
year, Parliament passed the Act for the Settling of 
Schools, which required the landowners in every parish 


to provide a school and pay the teacher. These parochial 
schools were attended by both rich and poor children, 
and they gave both primary and secondary education, 

In England, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK), founded in 1698, made the first at- 
tempt to provide a national system of education. Be- 
tween 1700 and 1750, the SPCK established thousands of 
charity schools. They received this name because 
wealthy people provided them for children of poor peo- 
ple. The main purpose of the charity schools was to give 
religious instruction. But, first, the children had to be 
taught to read. Some schools taught only reading. Some 
also taught writing and arithmetic, and others gave in- 
struction in manual or domestic skills. 

From 1750 to 1870. During the second half of the 
17005, England rapidly became industrial. Children as 
well as adults were employed in factories and mines. 
They could not attend school on weekdays, so Robert 
Raikes and other people established Sunday schools. 
These schools taught little except reading and religious 
instruction (see Raikes, Robert). 

The newly industrial country needed men and 
women who could read, write, and calculate with num- 
bers. From the beginning of the 18005, enlightened poli- 
ticians began to agitate for a national system of educa- 
tion. Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster discovered how 
to provide elementary education cheaply by using pu- 
pils as teachers. In their system, one adult supervised 
the whole school and monitors taught the classes. 

Two voluntary societies were formed in the early 
18005 to establish monitorial schools, using the meth- 
ods of Bell and Lancaster. They were the British and For- 
eign School Society and the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. 

In 1833, Parliament gave the two societies 20,000 
pounds to help them to build schools. After this date, 
the grant was given annually. In 1839, the government 
claimed the right to inspect the schools to which it gave 
grants. It set up a Committee of the Privy Council on Ed- 
ucation to ensure that the money was properly used. 
James Phillips Kay, who became Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, was appointed as secretary. Kay- 
Shuttleworth replaced the monitorial system by class 
teaching. He encouraged schools to broaden their cur- 
riculum and improved the supply and training of teach- 
ers. 

From 1870 to 1944. An important advance in the es- 
tablishment of national education took place in 1870. 
Parliament passed England's first Education Act, which 
gave local school boards powers to provide elementary 
schools out of rates and taxes, A similar act was passe 
for Scotland in 1872. f 

Progress in setting up a national system of education 
in England and Wales was rapid. Schooling was made 
compulsory in 1880. In 1891, most elementary education 
was made free. The Technical Instruction Act of 1889. 
made possible a national system of vocational education 
for adults. 

The Education Act of 1902 gave /ocal education at- 
thorities powers to provide secondary schools. The 
local education authorities were county councils an 
borough councils, which replaced the school boards. 
Between 1880 and 1909, seven new universities were 


created: Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and the University of Wales. 

After World War | (1914-1918), three official reports 
provided the basis for the organization, curricula, and 
methods of primary and secondary schools today. They 
were The Education of the Adolescent (1926), The Pri- 
mary School (1931), and Infant and Nursery Schools 
(1933), The first report proposed that primary education 
should end at about the age of 11, after which а// chil- 
dren should go on to secondary education. The other 
two reports recommended the more informal and active 
methods of teaching used today in primary schools. 

Education in Scotland after 1872 had the same gen- 
eral development, but in different ways and at different 
stages. In 1923, the Northern Ireland Parliament passed 
an Education Act. 

From 1944 to the 19907. Secondary education was 
not available for everyone until after World War І! (1939- 
1945). It was made free and compulsory by Education 
Acts passed in 1944 for England and.Wales, 1945 for 
Scotland, and 1947 for Northern Ireland. 

Education throughout the UK greatly expanded after 
World War 11. More and more children stayed longer at 
school, the number of university students more than tre- 
bled, and four times as many teachers completed their 
training each year. In 1972, the school-leaving age was 
raised from 15 to 16. 

The availability of secondary education for all chil- 
dren raised the problem of how best to educate young 
people in schools other than grammar schools. The 
trend has been to give more attention to social training, 
to use less formal methods in teaching academic sub- 
jects, to develop practical subjects, and to provide semi- 
vocational courses for older pupils. 

For much of the late 19605 and the 19705, compre- 
hensive secondary education was national policy. In this 
system, all children pass automatically from primary 
schools to secondary schools without taking a selection 
examination. Most local education authorities reorgan- 
ized their secondary schools to adopt this system. 

By the 1980's, teachers in both primary and secondary 
schools were using computers, films, radios, televisions, 
and videotape recorders as teaching aids. 

Since 1979, there has been a strong move toward cen- 
tralism, with governmental intervention in the education 
system. The 1984 and 1986 Education Acts allowed gov- 
ernment to allocate money to LEA's for specific pur- 
Poses, thus reducing LEA control. The 1988 Education 
Reform Act introduced the National Curriculum and 
testing in schools, the setting up of separate curriculum 
and school examinations councils, increased the power 
of parents to choose schools, and delegated finances 
away from LEA's to schools by local management of 
Schools (LMS). It also introduced grant-maintained 
schools and City Technology Colleges, and abolished 
the largest education authority, the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority (ILEA). 

In 1991, “parent power” was reinforced by the govern- 
ment publication The Parent Charter: you and your 
child's education. 

In 1992, the controversial Education (Schools) Act re- 
quired schools and LEA's to publish examination per- 
formance league tables. The distinction between poly- 
technics and universities was abolished the same year. 
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Schools founded long ago, such as Eton College, retain many 
traditions. But they can still provide a modern education. 


Related articles. See Education and its list of Re/ated arti- 
cles. 
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M. Further education 
A. Vocational education 
B. Other types of further education 
С. Administration 
IV. Higher education 
A. Polytechnics 
B. Universities 
C. Going to a university 
D. Administrative authorities 
E. Colleges of higher education 
F. University finance 
v. Administration of education 
A. Administrative authorities 
B. Financial administration 
VI. The teaching profession 
A. Training and qualifications 
B. Travel schemes and refresher courses 
C. Salaries and professional associations 
D. Research in education 
VII. History 


Questions 


What was a charity school? 

What is meant by post graduate study? 

Why is physical education important at primary school? 

What general characteristics do the four state education sys- 
tems in the UK have in common? 

What is meant by block release? Thick sandwich? 

How did Bell and Lancaster provide elementary education 
cheaply? 

What are the responsibilities of a chancellor? A registrar? 

What is the National Curriculum? 

What is a redbrick university? 

When was secondary education made free and compulsory. 
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At Cobbler's Head in Dyfed, South Wales, the sandstone rock, above left, has a fault (fracture). 
Saundersfoot anticline, above right, is a fold in rock, and is also in Dyfed. 


Geology of the United Kingdom 


United Kingdom, Geology of the. This article dis- 
cusses the geology of the geographical region known 
as the British Isles, which consists of the United King- 
dom and the Republic of Ireland. The British Isles has a 
wide variety of rocks and scenery. The Antrim plateau in 
Northern Ireland and the Cuillin Hills of Skye in Scot- 
land are the relics of ancient volcanic activity. The spec- 
tacular gorges, cliffs, and escarpments—such as those at 
Cheddar in Somerset, England; Matlock Tor in Derby- 
shire, England; and Eglwyseg Mountain in Clwyd, 
Wales—are composed of hard limestone rocks that 
were formed years ago under the sea. The Cotswolds of 
western England and the chalk downs of eastern and 
southern England consist of similar, but much softer, 
limestones. Part of the Pennines and the Midlands, in 
England, and southern Wales have scenery associated 
with sandstones. These sandstones represent the ce- 
menting together of vast accumulations of quartz, the 
toughest mineral in nature. Such features are a few ex- 
amples of the outward and visible signs of the long and 
complex geological history of the British Isles. 

Geology is the science that deals with changes in the 
earth. Geologists study the history of these changes. 
They also study the materials that form the earth’s rocky 
crust. Geology has many uses in everyday life. Engineers 
depend on geological information. Blocks of flats, huge 
dams, and other constructions must be built on firm 
foundations. Geologists can tell engineers whether the 
rocks on or near a building site are stable. To locate 
water supplies, the engineer requires geological infor- 
mation. 

For further information on geology as a subject, and 


its uses, see Geology, with its list of Re/ated articles. For 
the geological history of the earth, see Earth. For infor- 
mation about minerals and rocks, see Mineral and 
Rock, with their lists of Re/ated articles. 


The geology of the British Isles 


The British Isles has examples of rocks and scenery 
from almost every period of geological time. In general, 
the oldest rocks of the British Isles lie in the northwest. 
Towards the south and east, the rocks are more recent 
in origin. 

Geologists believe that the first rocks to be formed 
were igneous rocks (rocks formed from molten mate- 
rial), Rivers flowing from ancient mountains wore away 
the land. The rivers carried broken fragments and other 
eroded (worn away) material into the sea. The material 
settled on the bottom of the sea. Over periods of time 
lasting millions of years, layer upon layer of sedimentary 
rocks were built up. Earth movements of enormous 
power raised the sedimentary rocks high above the sea 
to form new mountains. These new mountains were 
then worn down and new sedimentary rocks were 
formed. 

Precambrian rocks is the term used by geologists 
to describe the oldest rocks of the British Isles. Precam- 
brian rocks were formed more than 600 million years 
ago. Ancient Precambrian sediments, called Torridonian 
sandstones, are found along the coast lands of the 
northwestern Highlands of Scotland. The Torridonian 
layers rest on metamorphic rocks, such as the Lewisian 
gneisses in the Outer Hebrides. Metamorphic rocks are 
rocks that have been completely changed by extremely 
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The steep escarpment of Gordale Scar overlooks Malham- 
dale in the Yorkshire Dales National Park, in northern England. 
uud limestone rocks were formed during the Carboniferous 
period. 


high pressures and temperatures. The Malvern Hills of 
Hereford and Worcester, England, consist of highly 
metamorphosed Precambrian rocks. Precambrian rocks 
also occur in Anglesey, Wales. 

Palaeozoic rocks, which are also called primary 
rocks, were formed between about 600 and 225 million 
years ago. Palaeozoic rocks are mainly sedimentary. 
They were laid down in a sea, in which the earliest 
known forms of life existed. The skeletons of these ex- 
tinct creatures became part of the sedimentary rock, 
forming fossils called graptolites and trilobites (see Fos- 
sil. The mountain ranges of the southern uplands of 
Scotland, the Lake District in England, the Isle of Man, 
most of northern and central Wales, and most of the is- 
land of Ireland, except for an area in the northeast, are 
made up of rocks formed during the Palaeozoic era. 

Intense earth movements raised the sediments from 
beneath the sea, buckling the rocks into huge folds. A 

great mountain-building period, called the Caledonian 
period, produced high mountains, which were later 
worn away. The folds mainly ran from northeast to 
southwest. This is well displayed by such features as the 
Glen Mér valley in Scotland, the rock structures in North 


Wales, and the Blackstairs mountain range in southeast. 
ern Ireland. 

Some volcanic activity occurred during the Palaeo- 
zoic era. The Snowdon and Cader Idris areas of north- 
ern Wales, and the English Lake District, have some vol. 
canic rocks of Palaeozoic origin. 

Palaeozoic rocks formed after the Caledonian earth 
movements vary according to the conditions under 
which they were deposited. Some red-coloured sand- 
stones were formed in lakes or under desert conditions, 
Shales and limestones were formed on the beds of seas, 
Grits were formed in the deltas of huge rivers. Coal 
measures were formed during the Carboniferous pe- 
riod in swamps, where tree ferns and other plants were 
covered by river sediments. 

The Palaeozoic era ended with another great period 
of mountain building, called the Hercynian or Armori- 
can earth movements. These caused east-west folds, 
well displayed in the Kerry mountains of southwestern 
Ireland, in South Wales, and in Exmoor, Dartmoor, and 
the Mendip Hills, in England. 

Mesozoic rocks, which are also called Secondary 
rocks, were formed between about 225 and 70 million 
years ago. The high mountains raised by the Hercynian 
period stood throughout the Mesozoic era. Mountains 
isolated a great arm of the sea, which covered northern 
England and Scotland, from another sea in what is now 
southwestern England. 

At the beginning of the Mesozoic era, the climate was 
arid (dry). In desertlike basins and salt lakes, red sand- 
stones and marls were formed. In the seas, limestones, 
clays, shales, and sandstones were laid down. Jurassic 
limestone, which was formed at this time, is called 00- 
lític, because it consists of millions of tiny, round parti- 
cles about the size of fish roes. The Cotswold Hills in 
England are made up of this yellowish-brown limestone. 
Slight iron staining around each particle causes the col- 
our. At Corby, in Northamptonshire, England, the highly 
concentrated iron occurs near the surface. It is mined 
for use in industry. 

Another distinctive Mesozoic rock is Cretaceous 
limestone (chalk). In southeastern England, it stretches 
from Dover as the North Downs and from Eastbourne as 
the South Downs. The North and South Downs meet on 
Salisbury Plain. Also in England, another band of chalk 
stretches through the Chiltern Hills, from Hunstanton in 
Norfolk to Flamborough Head in Humberside. 

Cenozoic rocks, which are subdivided into Tertiary 
and Quaternary rocks, were formed in the last 70 million 
years. Almost all the Tertiary rocks are in the two basins 
of Hampshire and London, both in southern England. 
Geologists believe that Tertiary rocks were formed from 
masses of sediment that was brought into a partly en- 
closed sea covering southeastern England, northeastern 
France, and most of Belgium. The Weald, in southeast- 
ern England, was then probably a submerged shoal or 
low island. The muds of this sea formed the London 
clay, which today is widely exposed at the surface. Bag: 
shot, Surrey, and the New Forest, Hampshire, exhibit 
sand and gravel deposited in this sea. 

Geologists have described the earth movements of 
the Cenozoic era as the Alpine storm, because the cen- 
tre of the European earth movements was in the Alps. 
The British Isles lay on the fringes of the main folding 
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Ice covered most of the British Isles during the Pleistocene Ice 
Age. The ice wore away deep, steep-sided valleys, such as the 
Nant Ffrancon valley, in Wales, above right. Some beaches 
formed at the time of the glaciers are now ra/sed beaches, well 
above sea level. The raised beach shown on the right is on Jura, 
an island off the west coast of Scotland. 


away from the most violent activity. For this reason, the 
hills and mountains formed in the British Isles were 
much smaller than the giant ranges raised up elsewhere. 
But the east-west direction of rock folds in southern 
England, such as in the Isle of Wight and the Weald, 
shows these earth waves well. 

In Scotland, where the earth waves broke against old, 
resistant blocks, molten lava welled up through cracks 
and poured out over the land. In this way, the great vol- 
canic flows of Antrim in Northern Ireland and Mull and 
Skye in Scotland were formed. The Isle of Staffa, with 
Fingal's Cave, off the west coast of Scotland, and the 
well-known Giant's Causeway were formed at this time 
(see Giant's Causeway in Northern Ireland). 

Slieve Gullion in Northern Ireland and the Cuillin Hills 
of Skye are composed of igneous rocks called gabbros 
and other rocks of the Tertiary period. Cracks in rocks, 
filled with lava of this period, can be seen throughout 
Scotland and northern England. 

The Quaternary period began comparatively recently, 
about a million years ago, when ће present-day geolog- 
ical structure of Britain was virtually complete. Subse- 
quent earth-folding movements and earthquakes were 
slight. But changes did occur as a result of rises and falls 
of sea level, of glaciation, and of ceaseless denudation 
wearing away of the land). 

The sea level in what is now southern England was, at 
One time, several hundred metres above its present 
level. As a result, rocks were worn by the movement of 
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tides and waves. When the land rose, a series of wave- 
cut platforms was exposed. Each platform marked a 
stage in the uplift of the land relative to the sea. 

During the Pleistocene epoch, in the first part of the 
Quaternary period, a great Ice Age occurred. Ice cov- 
ered most of the British Isles. As the ice melted, it de- 
posited layers of sands and clays, in which boulders 
were embedded, on large areas of lowlands. Parts of 
this covering have been worn away. But large areas of 
glacial deposits still remain in England in East Anglia, 
the eastern Midlands, the low ground to the east of the 
Pennines, and the Lancashire-Cheshire plain. Glacial ma- 
terial is also extensive in the English Lake District, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland. See Ice Age. 

The chief types of recent deposits include alluvium, 
such as in the Fens, England; peat, such as in the Lanca- 
shire plain, England; wind-borne material called brick- 
earth, such as in northern Kent, England; and material 
deposited on present-day beaches. This material in- 
cludes sand and pebbles deposited by ocean currents. 


Geology and scenery 


Geologists study the rocks that form the earth. They 
also study the land forms on the earth's surface. They 
study how major forces, such as earth movements and 
volcanic activity, and forces of erosion, such as glaciers 
and rivers, shape and mould the landscape. 

Earth movements originate mainly from within the 
earth's crust. They often produce differences in eleva- 
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tion on the earth's surface. Geologists call the forces that 
cause earth movements fectonic forces. These forces in- 
clude faulting (cracking as a result of tension or extreme 
compression) and fo/ding (buckling of the rocks into up- 
folds and downfolds). 

Everyone has seen fractures and contortions of rocks 
in exposed cliff faces, in quarries, or in road or rail cut- 
tings. On a much larger scale, the Glen Mor valley in 
Scotland and the Bala and Tal-y-Llyn valley in Wales are 
great clefts in the earth's surface resulting from earth 
movements. The rocks along these valleys have been 
shattered. For this reason, they are easily eroded. Rivers 
tend to flow in the same direction as the fault lines. 

The Central Lowlands of Scotland represent a major 
dislocation and collapsing of the earth's crust between 
two roughly parallel fault systems. The English Weald is 
a worn-down anticline (upfold) and the London Basin is 
a syncline (downfold). In North Wales, the summit of 
Snowdon, 1,085 metres above sea level, is the base of a 
major downfold. The corresponding upfold to the south 
was worn away. 

Changes in the relative elevation of land and sea took 
place slowly throughout geological time. Uplift of the 
land has produced a series of flat-topped plateaus sepa- 
rated by steps. These plateaus can be seen in many parts 
of the British Isles, especially in the north and west. 
When, at other times, the land surface falls relative to 
the sea, the sea floods the lower reaches of valleys. In 
this way, the coastline becomes indented. Bantry and 
Dingle bays, in southwestern Ireland, and Milford 
Haven, in southwestern Wales, are examples of coastal 
submergence. 

Earth movements sometimes tilt horizontal layers of 
sedimentary rocks. The forces of erosion wear away the 
softer rocks, exposing the harder rocks. In this way, a 
cuesta (belt of hills) develops. A cuesta consists of an es- 
carpment (steep face) and more gentle back slope. The 
belt of Jurassic rocks that tilt to the south and east have 
escarpments of limestone in southern England, in the 


Undercutting of these cliffs results from erosion by the sea. 
The cliffs, of sandstone, are near Sandown on the Isle of Wight. 


Cotswolds and the Mendips. The tilted sandstones of 
the North Yorkshire Moors, in northeastern England, 
face west and northwest. 

Volcanic activity. Volcanic activity usually occurs at 
the same time as major earth movements. Lava some- 
times erupts and flows on the earth's surface. Some- 
times the lava solidifies underground. 

The Giant's Causeway in Northern Ireland and Fingal's 
Cave on the Isle of Staffa are spectacular examples of 
outflows of basaltic lava that have set in huge columns 
(see Basalt). The Whin Sill in the northern Pennine Hills 
consists of molten rock that forced its way into sedimen- 
tary rocks and solidified underground. Similar bands of 
tough igneous rocks abound in western Scotland. Gran- 
ite is formed by the slow cooling of molten rock in vast 
subterranean chambers. Dartmoor, Land's End, and 
Shap in the Lake District, in England, and Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, are all granite areas. 

Intense pressures caused by earth movements and 
heat associated with volcanic activity can completely 
change an existing rock. Slate, found in northern Wales, 
is a metamorphic rock, resulting from pressure. Conne- 
mara marble, found in Ireland, illustrates the effects of 
great heat on limestone. 

Glaciation. During the Pleistocene Ice Age, glaciers 
moved down along existing river valleys. Rocks embed- 
ded in the ice tore away parts of the bottom and sides of 
the valleys. In this way, the valleys were straightened 
and deepened into a U-shape. Nant Ffrancon valley in 
northern Wales and the Great Langdale valley in the 
Lake District are almost perfect U-shaped valleys. When 
the ice melted, the mass of rocks and soil pushed in 
front of the glacier was left piled up across the valley as 
a terminal moraine (see Moraine). Sometimes the mo- 
raine acted as a dam holding back the melted glacier 
water. 

Near the summits of the mountains, huge, craterlike, 
semicircular depressions with steep, rocky walls were 
formed. These depressions, called corries, cwms, or 


The gullies on these cliffs are lines resulting from marine er?" 
sion. The limestone cliffs are at Portland, in Dorset, England. 


cirques, were the birthplaces of glaciers. Many of these 
depressions can be seen in highland areas of the British 
Isles, especially in Wales and the Lake District. 

The massive ice sheets that moved across the North 
Sea from Scandinavia produced other land forms. The 
ice sheets churned up material from the underlying 
rocks, This material was basically clay, which contained 
large and small boulders. Oval shaped mounds of boul- 
der clay are called drumlins. Drumlins аге common 
throughout the Republic of Ireland, in the Lough Neagh 
district of Northern Ireland, in the Central Lowlands of 
Scotland, and in the Vale of York in the northern part of 
England. 

Processes of erosion. The glaciers and ice sheets of 
the Ice Age left striking land forms throughout most of 
the British Isles. But the ceaseless processes of erosion, 
such as running water and the sea, continue to shape 
and mould land features. 

The main agent of erosion is running water. The 
whole of the British Isles, except for certain limestone 
districts, is covered by a network of rivers and streams. 
Mountain streams sweep rocks and other loose material 
downhill. The rubbing action of boulders against the 
bed of the stream deepens the valley, giving it a V-shape 
in cross section. Beyond the mountains, the gradient of 
the valley becomes less steep. The river tends to swing 
in meanders, engaging in sideways erosion. The river 
eventually deposits the material it was carrying. 

The sea is also a powerful agent of erosion. Armed 
With loose boulders and stones, the sea pounds away at 
the base of cliffs, undercutting them and causing them 
1o collapse. 


Geology and soils 


The process of weathering breaks up rock in various 
Ways. The alternate freezing and thawing of water in the 
joints of rocks tends to widen cracks and eventually 
break up the rock. Weathering also occurs because rain- 
water is a mild carbonic acid, which causes rocks to 
crumble, Such processes create a cover of loose mate- 
rial in which vegetation can grow and from which soil 
can develop. 
me oases used to classify soils according to the rock 
" 3 Which they were formed. But Soviet scientists es- 

ablished that soils were best classified according to the 
processes by which they had developed. Such proc- 
sses are controlled largely by climate. The soils of the 
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Arthur's Seat, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, consists of two vol- 
canic vents (holes), through 
which molten lava once 
flowed. Arthur's Seat resem- 
bles a resting lion. The left 
vent is called Zion's Head and 
the right vent, Lions Haunch. 


British Isles belong to two or three of the great world 
soil groups, because the British Isles lies within one 
major climatic region. 

Rainfall in the British Isles exceeds evaporation. For 
this reason, the main movement of water in the soil is 
from the surface downward. Soluble material tends to 
be washed out of the surface layers and redeposited at 
lower levels. This process is called /eaching. Leaching 
usually results in the formation of three distinct horizons 
(layers) in the soil, which make up the soil profile. The 
upper (A) horizon undergoes leaching. The next (B) hori- 
zon is where the finer materials and soluble salts from 
the A horizon are redeposited. Below is the C horizon, 
which is the bedrock that has been broken up by weath- 
ering and root action. This soil profile is that of a typical 
podsol, the most characteristic soil of the British Isles. 
Other soil types occur in Britain in the extremely wet 
areas, in the drier parts of the south and east, and in 
areas where the rock is of a special character, such as 
limestone. See Soil. 


Study aids 


Related articles. See the Land sections of articles on the 
counties and regions of the United Kingdom and the Republic of 
Ireland, such as Hertfordshire (Land), and Land sections of the 
articles on England; Ireland, Republic of; Northern Ireland; 
Scotland; and Wales. See also the following articles: 


Ben Lomond Downs Mourne Moun- 
Ben Nevis Exmoor tains 
Broads Flood Mull 
Cave Glen Mor Peak District 
Cheddar Hebrides Pennine Hills 
Cheviot Hills Lake District Slieve Donard 
Chiltern Hills Land's End Snowdon 
Coal Lough Neagh Weald 
Cotswold Hills Man, Isle of Wolds 
Cuillin Hills Mendip Hills 
Outline 
1. The geology of the British Isles 
A. Precambrian rocks C. Mesozoic rocks 


B. Palaeozoic rocks D. Cenozoic rocks 


И. Geology and scenery 
A Earth movements 
В. Volcanic activity 
C Glaciation 
D. Processes of erosion 
Ill. Geology and soils 
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The state opening of Parliament is a colourful ceremony that takes place in the House of Lords 
each November. The monarch outlines the governments legislative programme for the new parlia- 
mentary session. 


Government of the United Kingdom 


United Kingdom, Government of the. The 
United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy. The head 
of state is the monarch, who reigns but does not govern. 
The country is actually ruled by a Cabinet of democratic- 
ally elected officials called ministers. 


Parliament 


Parliament is the supreme lawmaking body of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It 
consists of the monarch, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons. 

Before bills (proposed laws) can become acts (laws), 
they must be approved by both Houses of Parliament 
and must receive the roya/ assent (the formal approval 
of the monarch). In certain circumstances, the approval 
of the House of Lords is not necessary. Parliament meets 
in the Royal Palace of Westminster, which is better 
known as the Houses of Parliament. 

The supremacy of Parliament. The courts must en- 
force all acts of Parliament. These acts cannot be set 
aside as being unconstitutional or for any other reason. 
By passing acts, Parliament can even alter the country's 
constitution. The only legal limit on the power of Parlia- 
ment is that it cannot alter the succession to the throne 


without obtaining the consent of the other parliaments 
in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

The monarch formally opens Parliament, prorogues 
it (brings one session of Parliament to an end), and dis- 
solves it (brings the existing Parliament to an end). The 
monarch also completes the process of passing an act 
by giving the royal assent. The lord chancellor and the 
speaker normally announce to Parliament that the mon: 
arch has given the royal assent to a bill. By tradition, the 
monarch never acts without the advice of his or her min- 
isters. 

The House of Lords has no fixed number of тет- 
bers. But four groups of people are entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords: the 2 archbishops and 24 bishops of the 
Church of England, the law lords, hereditary peers, an 
life peers. The monarch formally appoints all bishops 
and also creates peers on the advice of the prime minis- 
ter. 
The lord chancellor, who is a member of the govern- 
ment and head of the judicature (judicial system), pre- 
sides over the House of Lords both when it sits as a leg: 
islative (lawmaking) body and when it sits as a law cou 
The chief servants of the House of Lords are the clerk 9 
the parliaments, who deals with records and procedure 


and the gentleman usher of the Black Rod, who keeps 
order and takes messages to the Commons. 

The House of Lords cannot originate, amend, or re- 
ject money bills (bills concerned solely with imposing 
taxes or authorizing the spending of public money). But 
otherwise the House of Lords shares with the Commons 
the work of passing bills and debating government pol- 
icy. About one-third of all bills, including those that deal 
with the administration of justice, start in the House of 
Lords. 

If the Lords rejects a bill that the Commons has 
passed, the Commons can pass the bill again in the next 
session. If the Commons then passes the bill a second 
time, the bill is not sent back to the Lords, but is submit- 
ted for the royal assent. In other words, the final power 
of the Lords is to impose about a year's delay on legisla- 
tion. These rules are contained in the Parliament Acts of 
1911 and 1949. 

The House of Lords is the final court of appeal in civil 
lawsuits and, in special circumstances, in criminal cases. 
When it sits as a law court, only law lords attend. 

The House of Commons consists of 651 members 
elected by the people. 

The speaker of the House of Commons is a member 
chosen by the whole Commons to preside over meet- 
ings of the Commons (see Speaker). The chairman of 
ways and means, who is also deputy speaker, acts as 
chairman when the Commons sits as a committee. The 
speaker, or the chairman of ways and means, selects the 
next member to speak. The speaker or chairman tries to 
keep a balance between spokespeople for the govern- 
ment and the opposition and to preserve orderly de- 
bate. Two other deputy speakers help the speaker and 
chairman of ways and means. The speaker and the two 
deputies only speak in their official capacity, and they 
do not express an opinion on any matter. А 

The prime minister and members of the government 
sit on the front bench on the speaker's right. The leading 
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members of the opposition sit on the opposite front 
bench. These members, on both sides, are known as 
frontbenchers. Behind them sit the backbenchers (rank- 
and-file members). 

Contact between frontbenchers and backbenchers is 
maintained on both sides of the Commons by whips. 
Whips are members elected by their parliamentary par- 
ties to enforce discipline within the parliamentary party 
and to make sure that members are present in the cham- 
ber to vote on important issues. 

The /eader of the House of Commons is a member of 
the government who arranges the timetable and calen- 
dar of business of the Commons, in consultation with 
the chief whips of both sides. The chief servants of the 
Commons are the clerk and the sergeant at arms. 


Government and opposition 


The government is chosen from the majority party 
in the House of Commons. The head of the government 
is the prime minister, who is appointed by the monarch. 
But the monarch must choose the leader of the majority 
party. The prime minister chooses all other ministers. 
About 20 senior ministers form the Cabinet, which 
meets under the prime minister's chairmanship. The 
Cabinet determines government policy as a whole. All 
ministers must sit in one or other House of Parliament, 
and it is now accepted that the prime minister must sit 
in the Commons. 

Only the Commons can impose taxes and grant 
money to the government. It does this by making fi- 
nance laws that are effective for one year only. For this 
reason, no government can remain in office without the 
support of the majority of the Commons for longer than 
a year. 

Her (or His) Majesty's opposition is the title of the 
largest minority party in Parliament. The /eader of the 
opposition is elected by his or her fellow party mem- 
bers, but is paid a salary out of government funds. The 


The prime minister leads 
the government, and is in- 
volved in all aspects of gov- 
ernment policy, When Prime 
Minister John Major, /eft, vis- 
ited Moscow in 1991, he dis- 
cussed foreign policy with 
Mikhail Gorbachev, second 
from right, president of the 
Soviet Union. 
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opposition has the right to a fixed share of parliamentary 
time. 

It is the duty of the opposition to criticize the govern- 
ment, to try to obtain concessions in government bills, 
and to present themselves to the nation as a possible al- 
ternative government. For this reason, the leading mem- 
bers of the main opposition party are popularly referred 
to as the shadow cabinet. Generally, each member of 
the shadow cabinet acts as a spokesperson for an area 
of policy that roughly corresponds to a government de- 
partment. 


Elections 


Elections in the United Kingdom include general elec- 
tions, held to choose the members of the House of 
Commons, and by-elections, held to replace a member 
who has died or retired. Local elections are also held for 
county and other local-government councils. Since 1979, 
the United Kingdom has also held direct elections to the 
European Parliament. 

The vote. In general, a person must go personally to 
a polling station to vote in the United Kingdom. The 
polling station may be in a local school or similar build- 
ing. It is open on polling day from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. ina 
local election, or from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. in a parliamen- 
tary election. People who cannot reach their polling sta- 
tion during an election can apply to vote by post or by 
proxy. A proxy is a person whom an absent voter author- 
izes to vote on his or her behalf. 

All public elections are by secret ballot and use paper 
ballots. An official checks the voter's name on a list and 
gives him or her a ballot paper listing the names of the 
candidates. The voter goes into a private cubicle to mark 
the ballot paper. He or she puts a cross against the 
name of his or her preferred candidate and drops the 
paper into a locked ballot box. After the polling stations 
close, election officials count the votes marked on the 


ballot papers. The candidate who receives the most 
votes is elected. 

The returning officer, who organizes the election, is a 
local-government official. His or her duties include pub- 
lishing notices giving the date of the poll and the - 
method of nominating candidates. The returning otticer 
accepts the candidates nominations and appoints pre- 
siding officers to supervise each polling statioit. The re- 
turning officer appoints assistants to help to count the 
votes, then supervises the count. He or she also rules on 
any doubtful ballot papers and decides whether a re- 
count is necessary. The returning officer sees to the se- 
curity of the ballot boxes and the secrecy of the count. 
He or she also announces the result. 

The register of electors lists those people who are 
qualified to vote. It is published each November and op- 
erates from each February 15. Every person over 18 
years old is entitled to vote in parliamentary elections, 
except for those without UK nationality, the monarch 
and some members of the Royal Family, members of the 
House of Lords, those in prison for serious crimes, peo- 
ple certified to be mentally unsound, and those who 
have been convicted of corruption at an election. Citi- 
zens of Commonwealth countries and of the Republic of 
Ireland can vote in UK elections if they live in the UK. 

Parliamentary elections. The United Kingdom is di- 
vided into constituencies for parliamentary elections. 
Each constituency has one member of Parliament (MP). 
Official committees, called Boundary Commissions, de- 
cide the number of constituencies and their boundaries. 
The United Kingdom has a total of 651 constituencies— 
524 in England, 72 in Scotland, 38 in Wales, and 17 in 
Northern Ireland. The present number of Northern Ire- 
land seats was set after a speaker's conference (special 
commission) in 1978. 

The prime minister advises the sovereign when to 
dissolve Parliament so that a general election can be 
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In an election, voters visit a polling station, /eft, and mar! im 


vote on a ballot paper. When voting closes, the ballot papers 
taken to the count, above, where the result is worked out. 


held. A general election must be held at least every five 
years, or sooner if the government is defeated on an im- 
portant matter in Parliament. When the sovereign dis- 
solves Parliament, the lord chancellor orders the return- 
ing officer of each constituency to organize new 
elections. The returning officer publishes details of the 
election as a notice in public places. 

Nominating the candidates. Any person who is a Brit- 
ish subject and is more than 21 years old can stand for 
election to Parliament, unless he or she is disqualified. 
People disqualified from standing include members of 
the House of Lords who have not renounced (given up) 
their peerages, people convicted of serious crimes or of 
corruption during an election, and people employed by 
the state for a salary. Members of the armed forces must 
be discharged (released) before standing. 

A person who decides to stand for Parliament must 
first be nominated (proposed for election). He or she 
must have nomination papers signed by at least 10 reg- 
istered voters of the constituency in which he or she in- 
tends to stand. The candidate must then hand in the pa- 
pers to the returning officer before a fixed nomination 
day and pay a deposit of £500. The deposit is returned 
only if the candidate receives at least 5 per cent of the 
votes cast. After nomination day, the returning officer 
publishes a list of candidates. 

The election campaign. Most candidates in parlia- 
mentary elections are members of political parties. The 
parties help their candidates by providing publicity both 
nationally and locally. The national leaders of the parties 
make speeches and decide the parties’ policies. In the 
constituency, the local branches of the parties have cam- 
paign committees to organize the local campaigns. The 
Most important member of the campaign committee is 
the election agent. By law, the election agent's name 
must appear on all printed publicity material. This offi- 
cial must also keep accounts of all the money spent in 
the campaign. The amount is limited by law. 

The local party organizes a canvass of voters. Party 
members call at the home of each voter to ask for his or 
her support. They distribute pamphlets, posters, and the 
candidate's e/ection address. This leaflet generally in- 
cludes a photograph of the candidate, details of his or 
her career, and a statement of his or her views and the 
party's policies. The candidate holds public meetings 
and visits people's homes. 

On election day, everyone who is registered can vote. 
Only people who live in the constituency are entitled to 
register, After voting ceases, police officers take the bal- 
lot boxes to a central building, such as the town hall, for 
the count. The returning officer announces the result. By 
Custom, the new MP and the other candidates then 
thank the returning officer and the staff for their work. 
They also thank their party workers. 


Political parties 


_ Political parties in Britain are of two kinds. Some par- 
ties aim to appeal to the public as a whole and have pol- 
icies that cover the whole range of government. Other 
Parties aim to appeal to a small section of the public and 
have limited Policies. 

The British Parliament has usually been dominated by 
two parties. One has formed the government and the 
Other the main opposition. All parties not involved in 
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government receive financial help from the government 
in order to meet parliamentary expenses. И 

Main parties. The two largest parties in Britain are 
the Conservative Party and the Labour Party. The other 
main party is the Liberal Democrats. 

The Conservative Party has about 1 million members. 
The Conservative Party developed from the Tory Party, 
which began in the late 16005. It has always been one of 
the two main parties in Britain. Since World War II 
(1939-1945), the Conservative Party has spent more time 
in government than in opposition. 

The Labour Party obtains much of its support from 
trade unions. About 5 million trade union members are 
affiliated to the party. In addition, the Labour Party has 
more than 250,000 individual members. The Labour 
Party began in 1900. Between 1906 and 1921, it gradually 
replaced the Liberal Party as one of the two main par- 
ties. It has held government office five times. 

The Liberal Democrats are the result of a merger be- 
tween the Liberal Party and the Social Democratic Party 
(SDP). The Liberal Party developed from the Whigs, who 
emerged іп the late 16005. The Liberal Party lost much 
of its power after the 1920s. The Social Democratic Party 
was formed in 1981. After an initial surge of success, the 
SDP lost support. In 1988, the SDP merged with the Lib- 
eral Party to form the Liberal Democrats. A small group 
of SDP members refused to accept the merger. They 
continued as an independent party for two more years. 

Minor parties often differ from the main parties by 
supporting more left-wing or more right-wing policies. 
Left-wing parties include the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, the Workers’ Revolutionary Party, and the Social- 
ist Party of Great Britain. The Communist Party is the 
largest of these parties. Right-wing parties include the 
National Front and the British National Party. Both par- 
ties favour fascism. During the 1980's, the Green Party 
grew quickly, campaigning on issues relating to the en- 
vironment. 

Other minor parties in Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland aim to secure more self-government for their 
countries. These parties include the Scottish National 
Party and Plaid Cymru, the Welsh Nationalist Party. Both 
parties regularly win seats in elections. Northern Ireland 
has several small parties with parliamentary representa- 
tion. The Unionist parties believe in maintaining North- 
ern Ireland's union with Britain. Another party is the So- 
cial Democratic and Labour Party. 


Members of Parliament 


Members of Parliament safeguard the interests of the 
people within their'constituencies. They also work to- 
gether for the good of the nation. Almost all members 
have a loyalty to a political party. 

Once elected, an MP takes a seat in the House of 
Commons. МР spend much time оп bills introduced 
by the government. Some time is reserved for private 
members—MP's who аге not ministers—to introduce 
bills. 
MPs also debate the general conduct of affairs by the 
government. At the end of each day in the House of 
Commons, half an hour is set aside for MP's to raise 
some particular matter of administration that may be of 
general concern or that may affect a single individual. 
This period is known in the House of Commons as a de- 
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bate on an adjournment motion. MP's must draw lots for 
the opportunity to use this half-hour and to introduce 
bills of their own. Some MP's are appointed to serve on 
select committees of the Commons. 

No MP can be fully informed on all subjects. As a re- 
sult, most members specialize in a few subjects. In the 
two major parties, MP's organize themselves into 
groups to study particular subjects. 

МР5 usually do not attend all the sittings of the House 
of Commons. Most members attend sittings of the Com- 
mons only for debates or questions in which they have a 
Particular interest. But, if a vote is to be taken on some 
important issue raised in debate, all the МР available 
to vote are assembled in the Commons by the party 
whips. 

Sometimes illness, an important engagement, or a 
visit Overseas may prevent an MP attending a debate. If 
the debate is to be put to a vote, the MP asks his or her 
whip to arrange a pair. The whip arranges with the whip 
of the opposite party to pair off the absent MP with an 
MP from the other party who will also be absent. 

MP’ are paid an annual salary. They may also claim 
the cost of travelling on parliamentary business and of 
secretarial help. Many members also earn money from 
professional occupations or from business activities. 
Some МР5 receive grants from trade unions. 

Most MP's visit their constituencies about once a fort- 
night so that people can consult them on such personal 
problems as housing, pensions, or income tax, Mem- 
bers often take up these matters with government de- 
partments or local authorities. 

In theory, MP's cannot resign from Parliament. But, in 
practice, those who wish to leave Parliament do so by 
applying for the office of steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ог of steward of the Manor of Northstead, These 
stewardships are paid offices in the gift of the Crown. 

Acceptance of them automatically disqualifies the 
holder from being an MP. Once members are out of Par- 


Members of Parliament 
hold regular informal sur- 
geries, in which their constit. 
uents meet with them to dis- 
cuss a political matter or 
particular concern. A constitu. 
ent is a person who lives in 
the voting district repre- 
sented by the member of Par- 
liament. 


liament they resign the stewardship. The House can ref- 
use the stewardship to MP's who behave disgracefully, 
and it can vote to expel them. 

МР cannot sit in the Commons if they accept a peer- 
age. MPs who inherit a peerage can renounce it to stay 
in the Commons. MP's give up their membership when 
Parliament is dissolved and a general election is held. 
They decide, after conferring with their local party, 
whether to stand for election to the next Parliament. 


Prime minister 


The prime minister is the head of government. He or 
she is almost always the leader of the majority party in 
the House of Commons. The monarch asks the prime 
minister, as majority leader, to form a government, The 
prime minister chooses the ministers for his or her gov- 
ernment and decides which of them will be in the Cab 
net. The Cabinet must agree on most government ас" 
tions, but the prime minister alone has certain powers. 
These powers include dissolving Parliament and calling 
a general election. The prime minister, as the govern- 
ment's chief minister, is responsible for all the actions 0 
the government and for the government's relations W 
Parliament. ; ү 

The prime minister's official title is prime minister an 
first lord of the Treasury. The title first lord of the Treas: 
ury is the older part of the full title. The title prime minis 
ter has been used since 1721, but it was not officially 
recognized until the early 19005. The prime minister's 
official home is at 10 Downing Street, near Parliament. 
Prime ministers also have the use of a country house 
called Chequers, in Buckinghamshire. ‚Н 

Advising the monarch. The prime minister's choice 
of members of the government has to be formally ap- 
proved by the monarch. The prime minister is said 0 
advise the monarch about these appointments and 
about other appointments made by the Crown, sug a 
the choice of bishops for the Church of England an 


judges for the Supreme Court (the High Court and the 
Court of Appeal). He or she also has the power to sub- 
mit to the monarch lists of people considered worthy of 
honours, such as peerages. The prime minister's power 
to select peers is important because it gives him or her 
influence over the choice of some new members of the 
House of Lords. In addition to these activities, the prime 
minister also advises the monarch about royal visits to 
other countries. 

The prime minister has no regular audiences (meet- 
ings) with the monarch, But audiences are arranged, at 
either the monarch’s or the prime minister's suggestion, 
whenever either wants to discuss matters of state. 

Leading the government. The prime minister is the 
senior minister of the Cabinet. At Cabinet meetings, the 
prime minister tries to guide the other ministers to 
agreed decisions. Some prime ministers have regarded 
their role in the Cabinet as that of chairman. They 
summed up the discussion among the other ministers 
and then reached a conclusion. Other prime ministers 
have taken an active part in the discussion and then 
summed up the discussion as well. 

Sometimes a problem arises in one government de- 
partment that threatens to affect the popularity of the 
government as a whole. When such problems arise, the 
prime minister consults the minister in charge of the de- 
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partment concerned and helps solve the problem. For 
example, if a strike of dockers threatens the economy, 
the prime minister can suggest to the secretary of state 
for employment that his department should intervene to 
stop the strike. The prime minister may have to make 
peace between two ministers who are in dispute. 

Much of a prime minister's time is spent in reading 
reports from government departments or from diplo- 
mats in other countries. The prime minister is not ex- 
pected to know the affairs of each government depart- 
ment in great detail. But he or she is expected to have a 
broad knowledge of developments in each department. 
The prime minister is also expected to keep in close 
touch with Parliament. Some of Britain's prime ministers 
have assigned themselves control of a government de- 
partment in addition to their work as prime minister. 
But, today, as government becomes increasingly com- 
plex, political experts consider that the prime minister 
should not do additional work. The prime minister's ad- 
visers, in addition to government ministers, include a 
staff of permanent government servants. 

Representing the country. Constitutionally, the 
monarch, as Britain's head of state, is the only person 
who can represent the whole nation. But there are times 
when the prime minister, as head of the government, 
may be regarded as representing the nation also. For ex- 


Name Became PM Name Party Became PM 

Sir Robert Walpole hi 1721 Earl of Derby Conservative 1866 
Earl of Wilmington Whig 1742 Benjamin Disraeli Conservative 1868 
Henry Pelham Whig 1743 W. E. Gladstone Liberal 1868 
Duke of Newcastle Whig 1754 Benjamin Disraeli Conservative 1874 
Duke of Devonshire Whig 1756 W. E. Gladstone Liberal 1880 
Duke of Newcastle Whig 1757 Marquess of Salisbury Conservative 1885 
Earl of Bute Tory 1762 W. E. Gladstone Liberal 1886 
George Grenville Whig 1763 Marquess of Salisbury Conservative 1886 
Marquess of Rockingham Whig 1765 W. E. Gladstone Liberal 1892 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham Whig 1766 Earl of Rosebery Liberal 1894 
Duke of Grafton Whig 1768 Marquess of Salisbury Conservative 1895 
Lord North Tory 1770 A. J. Balfour Conservative 1902 
Marquess of Rockingham Whig 1782 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman Liberal 1905 
Earl of Shelburne Whig 1782 H. H. Asquith Liberal 1908 
Duke of Portland Coalition 1783 H. H. Asquith Coalition 1915 
William Pitt, the Younger Tory 1783 David Lloyd George Coalition 1916 
Henry Addington Tory 1801 Andrew Bonar Law Conservative 1922 
William Pitt, the Younger Tory 1804 Stanley Baldwin Conservative 1923 
Lord Grenville Whig 1806 Ramsay MacDonald Labour 1924 
Duke of Portland Tory 1807 Stanley Baldwin Conservative 1924 
Spencer Perceval Tory 1809 Ramsay MacDonald Labour 1929 
Earl of Liverpool Tory 1812 Ramsay MacDonald Coalition 1931 
George Canning Tory 1827 Stanley Baldwin Coalition 1935 
Viscount Goderich Tory 1827 Neville Chamberlain Coalition 1937 
Duke of Wellington Tory 1828 Winston S. Churchill Coalition 1940 
Fan G Whig 1830 Winston S. Churchill Conservative 1945 
Viscount Melbourne Whig 1834 Clement Attlee Labour 1945 
Duke of Wellington Tory 1834 Winston S. Churchill Conservative 1951 
Sir Robert Peel Tory 1834 Sir Anthony Eden Conservative 1955 
Viscount Melbourne Whig 1835 Harold Macmillan Conservative 1957 
Sir Robert Peel Tory 1841 Sir Alec Douglas-Home Conservative 1963 
Lord John Russell Whig 1846 Sir Harold Wilson Labour 1964 

of Derby Tory 1852 Edward Heath Conservative Шу 
Earl of Aberdeen Peelite 1852 Sir Harold Wilson Labour 14 
Viscount Palmerston Liberal 1855 James Callaghan Labour МЫ 
Earl of Derby Conservative 1858 Thatcher Conservative 197: 
Viscount Palmerston Liberal 1859 John Major Conservative 1990 
Earl Russell (formerly Liberal 1865 

Lord John Russell) 


All prime ministers have a biography in World Book. 
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ample, the prime minister represents the country when 
making a formal visit to another country or when receiv- 
ing a distinguished foreign guest. 

When attending international conferences, the prime 
minister goes not only as leader of the government and 
leader of a party but also as leader of the nation. 

Leading a party. Members of Parliament who are 
appointed prime minister are usually the leaders of their 
party. If they are not, their party selects them as its 
leader soon after their appointment as prime minister. 
For example, Winston Churchill was not the leader of 
his party when he became prime minister in 1940. The 
Conservatives elected him leader of the party several 
months later. 

For several reasons, prime ministers can be removed 
from the leadership of their party only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. First, the kind of man or woman who be- 
comes party leader generally has great personal author- 
ity. Such people are skilled at meeting criticism and 
checking opposition. Second, prime ministers usually 
receive warnings of opposition from within their party 
sufficiently early to take action to check it. They receive 
these warnings from the party whips. Third, members of 
the party that the prime minister leads are usually un- 
willing to admit to the country that he or she has proved 
a bad choice as leader. Fourth, a prime minister may act 
to prevent some party members from criticizing the 
conduct of affairs by appointing them to ministerial 
posts. Fifth, members of the majority party know that, if 
they reject the leadership of the prime minister, he or 
she can then call a general election, in which some of 
the critics may lose their seats. 

But, in extreme cases, the majority of Parliament can 
remove the prime minister from the leadership of the 
party and from the office of prime minister. For example, 
in May 1940, in the early part of World War II, Conserva- 
tive Party members of Parliament forced Neville Cham- 
berlain to resign as prime minister and party leader be- 
cause of his weak war leadership. 


The Cabinet 


The Cabinet is the group of senior ministers responsi- 
ble for the general policy of the government. The Cabi- 
net watches over the general conduct of the govern- 
ment and decides what steps will be taken to deal with 
matters of government. The Cabinet decides what new 
laws and amendments to existing laws will be intro- 
duced to Parliament. 

The structure of the Cabinet. The prime minister is 
the senior minister in the Cabinet. He or she has the 
power to appoint the ministers of the government and 

to ask for their resignations, The prime minister chooses 
about 20 ministers to form the Cabinet. These are usu- 
ally chosen from among the group of ministers each ap- 
pointed as head of one of the various departments of 
government. 

Ministers who are in charge of the most important 
government departments are always included in the 
Cabinet. These departments include the Treasury, the 
Home Office, the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
the Department of Health, and the Ministry of Defence. 

A senior civil servant holds the post of secretary to 
the Cabinet. The secretary and a group of assistants 
comprise the Cabinet Office, the staff that records the 


discussions and decisions of the Cabinet. This staff also 
prepares the agenda (list of business) to be discussed at 
Cabinet meetings. Cabinet meetings are often attended 
by officials who are not members of the Cabinet, such as 
other government ministers or the chiefs of the army, 
navy, and air force. All ministers must swear on oath that 
they will not reveal details of confidential government 
business. 

Cabinet ministers try to reach total agreement on 
each matter they discuss at their meetings. After the 
ministers have discussed a particular matter, the prime 
minister sums up the general view of the meeting. If 
there is no disagreement with this summing up, it is ac- 
cepted as the official view of the Cabinet. Occasionally, 
if members of the Cabinet are divided in their opinions, 
the matter under discussion is put to a vote. 

A minister who disagrees with a policy of the Cabinet 
and will not support it must resign. This resignation is 
necessary under a principle of government that is 
known as collective responsibility. Under this principle, 
the ministers are each responsible for the way their de- 
partment functions. But the whole Cabinet supports one 
another and shares responsibility. Members of the Cabi- 
net cannot support an individual minister unless he or 
she acts in accordance with the general policy of the 
Cabinet. As a result, when the Cabinet decides on a par- 
ticular policy, each minister must support the policy 
even if he or she has argued against it and still does not 
agree with it. 

The work of the Cabinet. The Cabinet is responsi- 
ble for the general conduct of government affairs, and it 
sees that the country's laws are carried out. The Cabinet 
is also responsible for presenting proposed new laws 
and tax measures to Parliament. The Cabinet normally 
receives Parliament's consent to its proposals, because 
the Cabinet belongs to the majority party. 

The Cabinet often appoints committees to consider 
particular matters of government. These committees 
consist of Cabinet ministers as well as ministers who are 
not in the Cabinet. The names of committee members 
and their deliberations are not made public, because 
the final responsibility for the decisions of Cabinet com- 
mittees rests with the Cabinet. Cabinet committees are 
often used for talks on government projects that require 
the cooperation of several departments. For example, if 
the secretary of state for the environment decided to 
create a new town, he or she would need to consult 
other government departments, such as the Department 
of Trade and Industry. The department could work to 
encourage suitable industries to establish factories or 
offices in the planned new town. 

One of the most important Cabinet committees is the 
committee on defence and overseas policy. It is a рег 
manent committee, headed by the prime minister, that 
often meets with the nation's army, navy, and air force 
chiefs. Another important committee, the legislation 
committee, considers what proposed new laws should 
be submitted to Parliament. 


How Parliament works 


Making laws is Parliament's most important function 
Most laws result from bills introduced by the govern" 
ment, but some time is reserved for backbenchers to In- 
troduce bills. The introduction of a bill is called its frst 


reading. After a bill has been given a second reading 
(has been approved in principle), it is usually sent up- 
stairs. This phrase means that the bill is passed to a 
standing committee of 16 to 50 members to be exam- 
ined in detail. 

Sometimes the bill is kept on the floor. This phrase 
means that the bill is kept in the House to be discussed 
in Committee of the Whole House. 

When the House sits as a committee, proceedings are 
less formal than when it sits as a house. After the bill has 
been discussed and amended at committee stage, it 
goes back to the House for consideration, and it may be 
amended further, A final decision on the bill is taken at 
the third reading, often without debate. When a bill has 
gone through these stages in both Houses, it is ready 
for the royal assent. 

Voting taxation to provide the government with in- 
come for its activities is another important function of 
Parliament. Proposals for changes in taxation are made 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, who is in charge of 
the Treasury. The chancellor describes taxation propos- 
als in a Budget speech given to the Commons each 
spring. When the proposals have been agreed to in gen- 
eral, they are set out in detail as a finance bill. Budget 
proposals on tax increases usually come into force 
straight away. If Parliament rejects any increase during 
detailed discussion of a finance bill, that tax increase 
then ceases to take effect. 

There is a special procedure for dealing with overall 
reviews of taxation and government spending. In con- 
sultation with the Treasury, ministers prepare detailed 
estimates of the money they will need for their depart- 
ments during the coming year. The House sets aside 29 
supply days in each session. Originally, these days were 
intended for the discussion of the estimates. But supply 
days are now used for general debates on the govern- 
ments policy or on any other topic chosen by the oppo- 
sition. The actual estimates are usually agreed to with- 
ош discussion. A Consolidated Fund Bill is brought in to 
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authorize the spending contained in the estimates. The 
estimates are then considered in detail by the Estimates 
Committee. 

Questioning the government, to make sure that it is 
performing its duties honestly and efficiently, is another 
important function of Parliament. At question time, 
members may ask questions dealing with any matter for 
which ministers are responsible. In the Commons, ques- 
tion time occupies the first hour of business each day. 
Backbenchers from both the government and opposi- 
tion parties may question ministers on matters relating 
to the ministers’ own areas of responsibility. On Tues- 
days and Thursdays, backbenchers and opposition lead- 
ers have an opportunity to question the prime minister 
on any subject. 

Another opportunity that backbenchers have to ques- 
tion the conduct of the government or criticize the ac- 
tions of a government department is the adjournment 
debate. (For an explanation of this procedure, see the 
section Members of Parliament earlier in this article.) A 
backbencher who wins the chance to speak in the ad- 
journment debate is said to have the adjournment, be- 
cause nominally he or she is speaking to the motion that 
“This house do now adjourn.” 

The days on which the House adjourns before the 
holidays are also reserved for backbenchers. In an 
emergency, the speaker may allow an adjournment mo- 
tion to be moved after question time. This procedure 
can be used to request a debate on a subject of the pro- 
poser's choice. If the members support the adjournment 
motion, a three-hour debate is then held on the subject, 
usually on the following day. 

Committees. Much of the House's work is done in 
committees which meet in the mornings and the after- 
noons. In addition to standing committees, the Com- 
mons has many select committees, each of which con- 
siders a specific subject. The select committees hear 
evidence and publish reports that may be debated by 
the House. 


The House of Commons is 
divided on either side of the 
speaker's chair. Government 
supporters sit on the speak- 
er's right and opposition sup- 
porters sit on the left. 
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How a bill becomes law in Parliament 


Origins of a bill. Ideas for new laws originate in many ways. Polit- First reading. The speaker 
ical parties adopt policies at party conferences. The government calls upon the minister or pri- 
can introduce bills to give effect to the government party's poli- vate member who is sponsor- 
cies. Sometimes, an individual minister persuades the govern- ing the bill. The sponsor rises 
ment to introduce a particular bill. On other occasions, the gov- and bows. The clerk of the. 
ernment introduces a bill in response to public opinion or in House then reads out the title 
response to a /obby (pressure group). Occasionally, following a of the bill, and a date is fixed 
large disaster or an event like a series of riots, the government ap- for the bill's next parliamen- 
points a commission of investigation. The government may re- tary stage, the second read- 
spond to the commission's recommendations by introducing a ing. In this procedure for the 
bill. first reading, members do not 


debate the bill. 


The report stage. When a 

committee has examined a 

bill, it makes its report to the 

House. The House then de- 

bates the bill as reported. The , 
committee's amendments may ua 
be accepted or rejected, and A. 
further amendments may be 

made. Bills that have been 

considered and amended by a 

Committee of the Whole 

House go straight to the third 

reading. 


The third reading. The 

third reading is similar to 

the second reading but for 

many bills is not debated. 

Members must not propose 

substantial amendments. At 

the end of the third reading, 

the members vote on the 

bill. If they approve it, the 

bill is sent to the House of 

Lords, to go through a simi- 

RNC Completion of consideration. To become 
law, a bill must receive three readings in 
each House. Amendments made by one 
House have to be approved by the other. If 
the two Houses cannot agree on a bill, the 
bill must be dropped. But if the House of 
Commons passes the same bill again in the 
next session, the bill goes for the royal asse 
and becomes law without the approval of the 
House of Lords. 


Between the first and second 
readings, the bill is printed 
and circulated to all members. 
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The second reading. On the arranged date, the bill's sponsor rises 
and moves “that the bill be now read a second time.” The sponsor 
then makes the main speech in favour of the bill. An opponent of 
the bill, usually a member of the main opposition party, then makes 
a speech opposing the bill. A general debate follows. A second- 
reading debate is confined to the general principles of the bill. 
Members may not propose amendments of detail. After the debate, 
the members vote on the sponsor's motion. If the motion is carried, 
the bill is said to have been read a second time, and it goes forward 
to be examined in detail. 


The committee Each bill is considered in committee, where members discuss 
each clause of the bill. They must either accept, amend, or reject every clause. In the com- 
mittee stage, the opposition has the chance to remove objectionable details of the bill. But 
the opposition may not propose amendments that would destroy the bill's main purpose. 


Standing committees consider most bills at committee stage. Each standing committee 
contains between 16 and 50 members. The political parties are represented on each com- 
mittee in the same proportion as they are in the Commons. 

Committee of the Whole House. Some bills are discussed at the committee stage by all 
the members. These bills include ones authorizing government expenditure, bills of great 
constitutional or public importance, and bills not needing detailed discussion. When the 
House goes into Committee of the Whole House, the speaker leaves the chair, and the 
chairman of Ways and Means presides. Proceedings are less formal than when the House 
proper is sitting. To symbolize that the Committee ‘of the Whole House is sitting, the mace 


is put under the table. 


The assent is the formal agreement of 
the monarch to a bill. Normally, the royal as- 
sent is indicated by an announcement in 
‘each House, and the bill then becomes part 
of the law of the land. 
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Parliament's calendar begins early in November 
when the monarch opens a new session. The monarch 
addresses both Houses in the chamber of the House of 
Lords. The monarch's speech is prepared by the Cabinet. 
It outlines the business that the government proposes to 
bring before Parliament. 

After the monarch's speech, the Houses separate, and 
each House proposes a motion thanking the monarch 
for the speech. The opposition proposes amendments 
to this motion regretting that the speech does not deal 
with various issues favoured by members of the opposi- 
tion party. 

In this way, the Debate on the Address, which lasts 
from four to five days, becomes a general debate on the 
policy of the government and the state of the nation. 
After the Debate on the Address, both Houses proceed 
to the business of making laws. 

The government tries to get some important bills 
through the second reading before Christmas. In spring 
and summer, the Houses deal with the Budget and the 
finance bill. They also consider, and give a third reading 
to, bills that have passed the committee stage. 

Usually, the Houses reassemble in late October and 
conclude the session's business. The monarch then pro- 
rogues Parliament and in the next week opens the new 
session. 

The Commons’ timetable. Most of Parliament's 
business is done from Monday to Thursday. Friday sit- 
tings are short, and Parliament sits on Saturday and Sun- 
day only in an emergency. From Monday to Thursday, 
the mornings are reserved for the standing committees 
to deal with bills. The Commons assembles at 2.30 in the 
afternoon. 

After a short service conducted by the speaker's chap- 
lain, there are questions until 3.30. Members question 
the prime minister from 3.15 to 3.30 on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons. At 3.30, a backbencher may intro- 
duce a bill under the Ten-Minute Rule. The member 
makes a short speech, to which there may be another in 
reply. If the Commons approves, the member's bill is in- 
troduced and is ready for the second reading. 

The main business of the Commons begins at about 
340 p.m. Sometimes the Commons considers a bill. 
Sometimes the speaker leaves the chair, and the Com- 
mons becomes the Committee on Supply or the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Under the 70 o'clock rule, business normally comes 
to an end at 10 p.m., but the Commons may sit longer if 
the majority wish to. 

Many acts of Parliament give ministers power to 
make orders on matters of detail. These orders, called 
statutory instruments, are debated after the main busi- 
ness of the day. The last business of the day is a half- 
hour adjournment motion. 

On Fridays, the Commons meets at 11 a.m. and does 
not take questions. Twenty Fridays are reserved for bills 
and motions promoted by backbenchers, who draw lots 
for the available time. The adjournment motion conclud- 
ing business comes at 4 p.m. 

Recording of Parliament. All Parliamentary debates 
are published in Hansard, the official verbatim (word- 
for-word) report. Some sittings of Parliament are broad- 
cast live by radio or television. Televising of proceed- 

ings in the House of Lords began officially in May 1986, 


following a period of experimental transmissions. The 
first televised sitting of the House of Commons was on | 
Nov. 21, 1989. Members of the public may attend nearly 

all sittings of the Commons and Lords. 


Government departments 


Government departments in Britain carry out the poli- 
cies of their respective governments, Each department 
is responsible for administering one or more of the 
many activities in which the governments are involved, 
Money to finance the work of government departments 
is provided through the Treasury. It is the duty of all 
government departments to carry out the policies of 
their respective governments and to recommend suit 
able changes in the law. 

Government departments are run by a permanent 
staff of civil servants. A senior civil servant, the perma- 
nent secretary, heads the department. He or she is re- 
sponsible to a government minister and advises the 
minister on a variety of matters relating to the depart- 
ment. The minister is answerable to Parliament for the 
department's work. 

Every department has its own minister. In Britain, the 
minister may be called a secretary of state or may havea 
traditional title. For example, the minister in charge of 
the Treasury is called the chancellor of the exchequer. A 
minister in Britain is a member either of the House of 
Commons or, more rarely, of the House of Lords. 


Local government 


Local government authorities are created by act of 
Parliament. The local authorities perform many func- 
tions relating to their areas. Some functions are re- 
quired by law and others are permitted by the national 
government. If a local authority requires additional pow- 
ers, it may seek a private act of Parliament. Parliament 
can pass laws requiring all local authorities to fulfil new 
functions. It can also pass adoptive acts that let local au- 
thorities take up certain powers if they so wish. 

National government is responsible for such areas a 
income tax and defence. But local authorities have wide 
powers in certain other areas. These include control 0 
advertising, housing, public health, recreation, roads, 
schools, and many aspects of town and country plan- 
ning. The work of local authorities is concerned with 
meeting immediate needs within their own areas. 

Elected councillors control most of the local govern- 
ment. They are unpaid. Paid officials act on decisions | 
made by the councillors, decisions that reflect laws an | 
policies of the national government. 1 

Authorities. Three separate systems of local author — 
ties exist within the United Kingdom. These systems — ' 
were introduced under local government reorganize | 
tion in the 1970s. 

In England and Wales, under the Local Government 
Act of 1972, the most powerful authorities are county 
councils. The areas covered by the county councils à! 
divided into districts. These districts come under the " 
control of district соипд#5. There аге 47 county ED 
in England and-Wales and 369 district councils. The aby 
tricts are in turn divided into smaller areas сотгойе 
parish councils in England and by community count 
in Wales. 


and 
The six counties of Ulster making up Northern Irel 


Ceased to be administrative units under the reorganiza- 
tion of April 1973. As a result, the only local authorities 
in Northern Ireland are its 26 district councils. 

Ш Scotland, the top-level authorities are the nine re- 
gional councils and the three islands councils. The Scot- 
tish regions and islands areas are similar to the counties 
of England and Wales but generally larger in extent. The 
nine Scottish regions are divided into a total of 53 dis- 
tricts, governed by district councils. The islands, al- 
though equal in status to the regions, are not subdi- 
vided. This system of regional and islands councils 
rene the older Scottish counties and burghs (towns) 

County councils in England and Wales and regional 
and islands councils in Scotland administer such mat- 
ki as civil defence, schools (including career advisory 
pu firefighting services, highways, libraries and 
ü useums, parks, police, public baths, public health, ref- 

se disposal, social services and welfare, and town and 
country planning. 
feces 1972 reorganization of England and Wales's 

ji government, six counties were defined as metro- 
р ап соипйез. These were based on heavily built-up 
Cate ч had similar duties to the Greater London 
Per а (GLO), set ир in 1965. The metropolitan counties 
bütin aa had duties similar to other county councils, 
rei addition they also had to run the public transport 
кш In 1986, by act of Parliament, the GLC and metro- 
ities гапои were abolished. Outside London, the 
diss ^s the metropolitan councils mostly passed to the 
iuis ct councils. For full information on the present na- 

of London's local government, see London. 
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Local government councils 
meet regularly to discuss and 
act on issues important to 
their districts. They generally 
hold these meetings in spe- 
cial chambers, such as Cardiff 
City Hall, /eft. 


District councils outside the areas of the former met- 
ropolitan county councils provide a range of services in- 
cluding cemeteries, local museums and art galleries, 
local planning, parks and open spaces, playing fields, 
public transport, refuse collection, and swimming baths. 
Much of what districts provide must fit in with the poli- 
cies of the county or region. District councils outside 
Northern Ireland also provide housing. In Northern Ire- 
land, this provision is made by the Northern Ireland 
Housing Executive. 

Parish and community councils have few powers. 
They may undertake street lighting and paving, maintain 
public footpaths, and provide local playgrounds. 

Elections. A voter in a local election must be 18 years 
old or more and must be resident in the voting area. 
Candidates for election as local government councillors 
must be more than 21 years old and must be British citi- 
zens. Local authority employees, undischarged bank- 
rupts, and certain types of former criminal may not 
stand for election. Many candidates belong to a major 
political party and represent its policies. 

Most councillors are elected on a first-past-the-post 
system. But in Northern Ireland, a form of proportional 
representation is used (see Proportional Representa- 
tion). County and regional councillors serve four-year 
terms, as do district councillors. All the county and re- 
gional councillors are elected at one time. Elections are 
held for one-third of the district councillors in each of 
the three years when county and regional council elec- 
tions are not held. 

Finances are obtained from three main sources— 
from the revenue support grant provided by the na- 
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tional government; from local taxes, such as business 
rates or the council tax; and from rents on municipally 
owned property. Local authorities generally borrow 
money for large items of capital expenditure. They may 
borrow from the national government, or from the pub- 
lic by issuing municipal bonds. 

In 1989, the government changed the basis for raising 
local taxes. They abolished the domestic rates—the old 
system of taxing people according to the rateable value 
(the theoretical rentable value) of the land and buildings 
they occupy. They replaced the rates with the Commu- 
nity Charge. This was a fixed sum, decided by each local 
authority and payable by every adult in the local authori- 
ty's area. In 1990, a national uniform business rate was 
imposed on business premises in England and Wales. 
Under this system, all businesses pay the same propor- 
tion of their property's rateable value. 

The Community Charge, also known as the po// tax, 
was unpopular when it was introduced in Scotland in 
1989 and in England and Wales in 1990. One reason was 
that most people within a local authority area had to pay 
the same community charge, whether their income was 
high or low. Another reason was that some local author- 
ities set considerably higher poll taxes than other local 
authorities. 

In 1991, the government announced its intention to 
replace the community charge with a council tax, to be 
introduced in 1993. The council tax is linked to property 
values through a system of broad bands. People are as- 
signed a band according to the market value of their 
homes. Under the council tax, each household receives 
a single bill. For households of two or more adults, the 
full bill is normally payable; single-adult households re- 
ceive a 25 per cent discount. 


Local authorities in the United Kingdom provide a range of 
public services to the communities they govern. Refuse collec- 
tion from homes and businesses, above, is the responsibility of 
district councils. County councils generally administer local fire 
services, right. 


History 


In the 11005, the theory of English government was 
that all power lay with the king. But it was held that this 
power should be exercised in accordance with custom 
and with the advice of the great council of churchmen 
and landowners. 

In 1258, the council complained to King Henry III that 
he never consulted it, except when he needed money, It 
demanded that parliaments (discussions) should be held 
three times a year. When the king rejected this idea, 
Simon de Montfort led a rebellion. He defeated the king 
at the Battle of Lewes (1265). He then called a parliament, 
summoning not only the members of the council, but 
also representatives of the communities or communes 
(the counties, cities, and towns). De Montfort was killed 
shortly afterwards at the Battle of Evesham. But, from 
then on, the commons were more and more frequently 
called to be a part of a parliament. 

However, real power remained with the great nobles 
and their private armies until the end of the Wars of the 
Roses in 1485. In that year, Henry Tudor became king, 
bringing stability. Under the Tudors, Parliament's power 
began to grow. 

The financial difficulties of the Stuart kings led to con- 
flicts with Parliament that resulted in the Civil War and 
the temporary overthrow of the monarchy by Oliver 
Cromwell. The struggle between king and Parliament 
was finally resolved when Parliament rejected James Il 
and offered the Crown to William III in 1688. From that 
time onwards, it was established in law that final power 
lay with Parliament. 

The 1700. George І could speak no English when 
he became ruler of Britain in 1714. Unlike previous тот" 


David Lloyd George was prime minister during the last part of 
World War |, and helped to draft the peace treaty. 


archs, he did not preside at meetings of the cabinet. The 
minister who took his place was called the prime (first) 
minister. But the title prime minister did not become of- 
ficial until the early 19005. 

George III, who became king in 1760, partly suc- 
ceeded in restoring to the monarchy several powers of 
government that George І had lost to the prime minister. 
But William Pitt the Yeunger, who was prime minister 
from 1783 to 1801, developed the post into one of great 
influence, 

The 1800's. The growth of industry and population 
produced a demand for electoral reforms. In the early 
18005, many new industrial towns had no representa- 
tion in Parliament. Other places with little population 
had several members of Parliament. These places were 
known as rotten boroughs. The 1832 Reform Act abol- 
ished many rotten boroughs and gave their seats in Par- 
liament to the new towns. Also, more people received 
the vote. Later acts extended the vote, and the Ballot Act 
of 1872 introduced secret voting. 

The extension of the right to vote, during the 18005, 
nereased the number of people who were interested in 
the work of the government, and prime ministers began 
to speak more directly to the people and less exclusively 
to Parliament. Benjamin Disraeli and William Gladstone 
ie Succeeded each other as prime minister in the late 
| 5. The rivalry between these men captured the 
magination of the people, whose support for Gladstone 
9àve him great authority within the Liberal Party. 

NE 1900's. Electoral reform continued with women 
d г 30 receiving the vote їп 1918. From 1928, voting 

1 е for everyone over 21. Acts of 1944 and 

ш redistributed seats in the Commons more fairly 
més up Boundary Commissions. In 1969, the govern- 

| Pade voting rights to everyone over 18. 

Tu d 900s, the office of prime minister also in- 
ens dth in importance. World Wars | and II strength- 
fie н position of the prime minister because of the 
Mis ent need for rapid action, after a minimum of dis- 

B ion, by the head of the government. David Lloyd 

Огде and Winston Churchill were powerful prime 
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ministers of these years. In the mid-19005, means of 
mass communication, such as radio, television, and the 
national press, brought the prime minister closer to the 
people. The first woman prime minister was Margaret 
Thatcher, whose strong leadership between 1979 and 
1990 profoundly affected British society. 
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Questions 


What is the only legal limit on the power of Parliament? 

What does "to prorogue Parliament mean? Who prorogues Par- 
liament? 

Who presides over the House of Lords? 

What type of bills does the House of Lords have no control 
over? 

What is a parliamentary whip? 

What does voting by proxy mean? 4 

How many constituencies does the United Kingdom have? 

What is discussed during a debate on an adjournment motion in 
the House of Commons? 

How can an MP resign from Parliament? 

Where is the official home of the prime minister? 
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Mary Rose is an example of growth in knowledge of British history. The ship was pictured in a list 
made for King Henry VIII's navy, above left. Exciting new historical details were discovered in 1982 
when the ship was raised, above right, from where it had sunk in 1545. 


History of the United Kingdom 


History of the United Kingdom is part of the long 
story of all the peoples who have at one time or another 
lived in the lands that make up present-day England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 

The term United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland refers to England, Scotland, and Wales, to- 
gether with Northern Ireland. The name Britain, or Great 
Britain, and the word British properly belong only to the 
political unit formed in 1707 by England, Scotland, and 
Wales. In 1801, the United Kingdom was formed, and at 
first it included the whole of Ireland. Many people use 
the term Britain as an informal name for the United King- 
dom. 

This article describes the evolution of the United 
Kingdom (UK) with reference mainly to the events of 
English and Welsh history. But it mentions events else- 
where where they are relevant. For further details on the 
history of Northern Ireland, see Ireland, History of. For 
more on Scottish history, see Scotland, History of. 

Over the centuries, Britain has developed its civiliza- 
tion from a blend of different cultures. Prehistoric peo- 
ples, Celts, Romans, Angles, Saxons, Vikings, and Nor- 

mans have all helped to shape the history of Britain. 

From the 15005 onwards, Britain made rapid eco- 
nomic, cultural, political, and social progress and be- 
came a nation of world importance. The British people 
developed democratic parliamentary government and 
pioneered the technological advances of the Industrial 
Revolution. In the late 19005, Britain was still among the 
world's leading industrial nations. 

From 1500 to 1900, Britain developed the largest and 
most influential overseas empire in history. British civili- 

zation, laws, and culture helped in the shaping of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India, New Zealand, the United States, the 
West Indies, and all the countries that now form the 
Commonwealth of Nations. In the 19005, Britain gave up 
most of its empire and helped many countries to 
achieve political independence. Even though Britain's 
world influence has declined, the Commonwealth lives 


on as a group of nations linked by the legacies of that in 
fluence. Many of Britain's current citizens were born in 
Commonwealth countries or are descended from рео- 
ple born in such countries. These citizens are now mak- 
ing their own contributions to the story of Britain. 


Prehistoric Britain 


Britain's recorded history began with the Roman 
leader Julius Caesar's expedition of 55 B.C. But the story 
of human activity in Britain goes back hundreds of thou 
sands of years before that date. Knowledge of this pre- 
historic period in Britain depends on the fossils, tools, 
monuments, and other remains that archaeologists have 
discovered and studied. 

The earliest times. A million years ago, the whole of 
northwestern Europe, including Britain, was in the grip 
of the last Ice Age. During this period, the ice advance 
and retreated several times across the land. Britain was 
joined to Europe by a land bridge. 1c 

During each glaciation (southerly advance of the ko 
bitterly cold weather made Britain habitable for only the 
hardiest animals, such as cave lions, mammoths, rein- 
deer, woolly rhinoceroses, and wolves. But during the 
interglacials (periods when the ice retreated north- 
wards), the climate became warmer. This allowed а 
of birch, pine, oak, and alder trees to flourish amid Gir 
grasslands and swamps. In these warmer periods, her 
of aurochs (wild oxen), bison, deer, elephants, horses, 
and hippopotamuses roamed the country and were 
preyed on by bears, hyenas, and lions. m. 

The Palaeolithic Period. Archaeologists think thal 
the earliest hominids (ancestors of modern human b 
ings) may have entered Britain overland from Europe 
more than half a million years ago. These hominids 
longed to the Pa/aeolithic Period (Old Stone Agel. xil 
used stone tools and тау have discovered how f at 
trol fire. They travelled as hunters, following herds m 
migrating wild animals. The earliest known settler 
in Britain date from about 250,000 B.C. They include 


site at Clacton, Essex, where stone choppers have been 
found. Each chopper was broken off a core of flint and 
then retouched. At Clacton, archaeologists also discov- 
ered a spearhead made of yew, the oldest wooden tool 
ever found. Other sites have yielded hand axes. One site, 
Swanscombe, in Kent, also produced the earliest homi- 
nid fossil found in Britain, the skull of a young female 
unearthed in parts in 1935 and 1936 and in 1957. The 
Swanscombe skull dates from about 200,000 B.C. 

As the Palaeolithic Period progressed, hominids 
learned to use flake tools. These were axes, blades, 
scrapers, and pointed weapons made by preparing the 
tool on a core of flint before removing it from the core. 

About 70,000 BC, the last of the severe glaciations 
began, and for much of this period, no hominids lived in 
Britain. Those who did venture into Britain during short 
mild spells dwelt in caves. These hominids included the 
earliest modern human beings. 

Among the celebrated discoveries of the late Palaeo- 
lithic Period is the Red Lady of Paviland—a skeleton cov- 
ered in red ochre. It was found in the Goat's Hole cave at 
Paviland, on the Gower coast of West Glamorgan, 
Wales, in 1823. It is not the skeleton of a Romano-British 
woman, as was first thought, but of a young man who 
died 25,000 years ago. His body had been smeared with 
red ochre, perhaps as part of a burial ritual. 

About 12,000 B.C., the last Ice Age was ending, and 
the climate had begun to improve. People still dwelt in 
caves and hunted for food. Cheddar in Somerset and 
Creswell Crags in Derbyshire have produced many in- 
teresting finds from this period. These finds include Brit- 
ain's only surviving works of Palaeolithic art. One such 
find, the Dancing Man of Creswell Crags, is a puzzling 
engraving on a piece of bone. It is said to resemble a 
masked male dancer. Another piece of bone from Cres- 
well Crags is engraved with a horse's head. 

The Mesolithic Period. By about 8000 В.С, Britain at 
last emerged from the Ice Age. Over the next 5,000 
years, the improving climate changed the environment. 
Forests of oak, mixed with hazel and some pine trees, 
grew up. Lions, elephants, mammoths, and hippopota- 
muses were by then extinct in Britain. Such animals as 
beavers, elks, foxes, pigs, pine martens, polecats, red 
deer, and squirrels were common. Britain's rivers 
teemed with fish. 

The slowly rising temperature caused the ice sheets 
to melt and raised the level of the sea. Britain lost its 
land link with the rest of Europe after the formation of 
the English Channel and the North Sea about 5000 B.C. 

Britain attracted new settlers during this period. They 
hunted and fished, and their culture was more advanced 
than that of the Palaeolithic Period. Archaeologists call 
these settlers Mesolithic (Middle Stone Age) people. 
One group of these settlers migrated from Denmark not 
long after 8000 B.C. Their most famous remains are at a 
Settlement at Star Carr, North Yorkshire. 

Mesolithic people made such tools as saws and mat- 
tocks by gluing small, finely worked pieces of flint 
called microliths onto antler, bone, or wood with tree 
i. Antler harpoons made in this manner were used 
m fishing. Mesolithic hunters domesticated the dog 

he people of this time also cleared a few areas of forest 
y fire, and some experts think they used the clearings 
Ог herding deer and other game. 
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The Neolithic Period. Shortly before 4000 В.С, scat- 
tered tribes of people travelled to Britain from the main- 
land of western Europe. These people brought the set- 
tled and highly organized culture of the Neolithic (New 
Stone Age) Period with them. They were mainly farmers 
and village traders. They cleared large areas of wood- 
land and made fields for planting crops and farming 
livestock. They mined flint at such places as Grimes 
Graves, in Norfolk, and they produced superior stone 
axes. They imported items of jade and jet from Europe. 
They also made and traded in Britain's earliest pottery. 

The Neolithic people appear to be the first in Britain 
to have put up buildings of stone and wood. They also 
built the first roads—wooden trackways across marshy 
areas such as the Somerset Levels—as well as vast en- 
closed areas called causewayed camps and henges. 
These areas were surrounded by interrupted ditches 
and may have been used as meeting places or markets. 
Neolithic communities probably consisted of villages 
ruled by local chiefs. 

Neolithic people buried their dead in /ong barrows 
(long mounds) made of earth. Later, around 3000 В.С, 
they used communal chambered tombs or passage 
graves built of stone. These tombs belong to the class of 
huge monuments of stone called megaliths. Megalithic 
monuments also include vast circles of standing stones. 
The best known of these, Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, was 
probably begun about 2700 B.C. and completed by 
Bronze Age builders. Many experts believe Stonehenge 
shows that Neolithic and Bronze Age people had an ad- 
vanced knowledge of mathematics and astronomy. 

The Bronze Age. Between 3000 B.C. and 2500 В.С, 
people began using metal in Britain. New immigrants ar- 
rived in the country. One group came from the Rhine- 
land and the Netherlands and mixed with another from 
Spain and Portugal. The newcomers were skilled in the 
use of copper and gold. Unlike the slim, long-headed 
people of Neolithic Britain, they were stocky and round- 
headed. Archaeologists refer to the new settlers as the 


Stonehenge is a huge stone monument in southern England. It 
took hundreds of years to complete, after building work started 


about 5,000 years ago. 
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Beaker Folk, because of the distinctive beaker-shaped 
pottery vessels they buried with their dead. 

The Beaker Folk were farmers who bred cattle and 
probably tamed horses. They also traded in gold and 
copper ornaments and made improved arrowheads of 
flint or copper, as well as copper daggers and axes. The 
Beaker Folk tended to live in isolated round houses, not 
in villages. They usually buried their dead singly under 
round barrows. 

People started using bronze (copper hardened with 
tin) about 2000 B.C. Bronze tools and weapons gradually 
replaced those of flint and copper. Ornaments of gold 
and bronze became important luxury goods. Southern 
Britain took a major part in the trade in these items be- 
tween Europe and Ireland, which was famous for 
bronze production. Early Bronze Age people buried 
their dead in round barrows with many luxury goods, 
but later they cremated (burned) their corpses and 
placed the ashes in pottery urns. By about 1400 В.С, 
Bronze Age people had completed Stonehenge and had 
built a larger monument at Avebury, in Wiltshire. They 
also built stone circles in many other places. 

Archaeologists know little of life in the Bronze Age, 
but many experts think that the use of the wheel and the 
plough began in Britain during this period, Some schol- 
ars believe that certain classes of wealthy people ruled 
as an aristocracy. The people of the late Bronze Age 
made and used stabbing swords and shields of wood, 
leather, and bronze. 

The Iron Age. As the Bronze Age ended, new 
groups of immigrants entered Britain. The new immi- 
grants belonged to several different groups, but all used 
a form of the same language, called Ce/tic. These new- 
comers are therefore called Ce/ts. 

Some historians believe that the Celtic language had 
already spread to Britain earlier in the Bronze Age, per- 
haps as a result of trade with Europe. By the time the Ro- 
mans reached Britain, in 55 B.C., Celtic had replaced 
Britain's earlier language almost entirely. Celtic was the 
ancestor of Gaelic, Irish, Cornish, Manx, and Welsh. 

After 700 B.C, further Celtic-speaking immigrants 
began to arrive, bringing with them the use of iron. They 


made iron tools and weapons of high technical quality 
After the 2005 B.C., more advanced Celtic invaders ar- 
rived. They brought tools, weapons, shields, and very аг. 
tistic personal ornaments. 

The Celtic peoples were warlike. Their communities 
were ruled by warrior chiefs. They were the first people 
in Britain to use chariots and to ride on horseback. They 
also used slingshots. The Celts built forts on hilltops and 
protected them with ditches and ramparts. They built 
wooden houses and cleared forests for cattle farming, 
Some villages, such as one at Glastonbury, Somerset, 
were sited in shallow lakes. 

Some time after 100 В.С, the Be/gae, the most ad- 
vanced of the Celtic tribes, arrived in southern Britain 
from Gaul (France), They used ploughs, made pottery on 
potter's wheels, and struck metal coins. The Belgae ex 
ported slaves, dogs, iron, and tin to Gaul and other 
Mediterranean countries, They built farms and large set- 
tlements that developed into Britain's first towns. 

First contact with Rome. By 56 B.C., the Roman gen- 
eral and political leader Gaius Julius Caesar had almost 
completed his conquest of Gaul. But Gallic resistance 
was hard to break and was being strengthened by help 
from Britain. Druids (influential Celtic priests based in 
Britain) were the main organizers of help for the Gauls. 
Caesar's chief aim in invading Britain was to destroy the 
druids. But he knew that further conquests would boost 
his popularity in Rome. Caesar led his first military expe: 
dition into Britain in 55 B.C. His personal account of this 
exploit marked the earliest direct written record of Brit: 
ain's history. 


Roman Britain (55 B.C.-A.D. 410) 


Caesar's expeditions. Julius Caesar led his forces 
into Britain in 55 B.C. and again in 54 B.C. On both occa 
sions, he landed in Kent. In 54 В.С, he advanced inland 
and captured Wheathampstead, near present-day St. Al- 
bans, Hertfordshire. But a rebellion in Gaul forced him 
to withdraw from Britain. 

At the time Caesar landed, Britain, which the Romans 
called Britannia, consisted of tribal communities rule 
by kings or queens. The country's importance as à trad- 
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Roman Britain had a good network of roads connecting the 
major towns and forts. In the north, the walls of Hadrian and An- 
toninus Pius were built as defences against Picts and Scots. 


ing centre was already well known but probably grew 
after Caesar's expeditions. 

The Romans did not invade Britain again until nearly 
100 years after Caesar's two expeditions. They then oc- 
cupied the southern part of the island for more than 350 
years. During this period, Britain was a province of 
Rome. It was ruled by Roman governors and defended 
by Roman armies and fleets. 

The Romans built towns from which they adminis- 
tered occupied areas, London became the civil capital. 
Canterbury, Leicester, St. Albans, Winchester, and other 
towns became centres of regional Roman government. 
Colchester, Gloucester, Lincoln, and York developed as 
settlements for retired Roman soldiers. 

The arrival of the Romans. The Roman Emperor 
Claudius ordered the conquest of Britain in A.D. 43. At 
the Battle of the Medway, the Romans defeated the 
tribes of southeastern Britain led by Caratacus. Claudius 
himself marched in triumph into Colchester, where 
Many tribal chiefs submitted to him. The Romans then 
advanced northwards and westwards from London, 
building roads and establishing forts. Caratacus fled to 
m Southern part of present-day Wales. There, he 

eaded a tribe called the Si/ures and resisted the Ro- 
Mans until A.D, 51, when he was defeated and captured. 
By A.D. 61, the Romans controlled the country as far 
North and west as the Humber and Severn rivers. In that 
year, Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman governor, defeated 
a rebellion led by Boudicca, queen of the Iceni of East 
Anglia. Historians in the Middle Ages spelt her name 

Cadicea, and this form is still common. 

Between A.D. 71 and 79, the Romans subdued west- 
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Important dates 


55 B.C. Julius Caesar sailed to Britain with a military force. 

54 B.C. Julius Caesar made a second invasion, but withdrew. 
A.D. 43 Emperor Claudius began the Roman conquest of Brit- 
ain. 

Romans defeated the rebellion led by Queen Boudicca 
(Boadiceal. 

St. Alban, Britain's first Christian martyr, was killed. 
Pictish tribes severely damaged Hadrian's Wall. 

Few Roman soldiers remained in Britain. 

British townspeople unsuccessfully appealed to Rome 
for protection. 

as fruitless British appeal to Rome for protection was 
made. 


2588 ? 


ern Britain. Gnaeus Agricola, appointed governor in A.D. 
78, advanced northwards to the Firth of Forth and the 
Firth of Clyde. In the A.D. 120, Emperor Hadrian built a 
wall from the Solway Firth to the River Tyne to defend 
Roman Britain from raids by the Picts and other tribes of 
northern Britain. From A.D. 140 to 142, during the reign 
of Emperor Antoninus Pius, Roman forces built a second 
defensive wall from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, but they could not hold it against tribal attacks 
and eventually abandoned it. 

The rule of the Romans. The Romans failed to con- 
quer northern Britain and sent no expeditions to Hiber- 
nia (Ireland). Throughout Roman times, the mountainous 
districts of Cambria (now part of Wales) and the territory 


Hadrian's Wall was built by the Romans in the AD. 1205 to 
serve as the northern defence line for Britain. 
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between Hadrian's Wall and the River Humber remained 
turbulent areas, controlled through forts and strategic 
roads, 

Southern Britain, however, was considerably influ- 
enced by Roman civilization. There, the Roman way of 
life spread from the towns to the countryside. The Ro- 
mans built most towns to a standardized pattern of 
straight, parallel main streets that crossed at right an- 
gles. The forum (market place) formed the centre of 
each town. Shops and such public buildings as the basil- 
ica (public hall), baths, law-courts, and temple sur- 
rounded the forum. The paved streets had drainage sys- 
tems, and fresh water was piped to many buildings. 
Some towns had a theatre for animal fights, gladiator 
shows, and plays. Houses were built of wood or narrow 
bricks and had tiled roofs. In some houses, hot air from 
a furnace was conducted through brick pipes under the 
floor to provide heat. 

Many Romans and wealthy Romanized Britons lived 
in country villas. Villas were long, single-storeyed farm- 
houses surrounded by estates with huts for slaves and 
peasants. The owner's house usually had about 12 
rooms leading off an open veranda. Each villa was built 
around a courtyard. Many villas had baths. The main 
rooms had mosaic floors and walls with frescoes. 

In the temples, priests offered sacrifices to such Ro- 
man gods and goddesses as Jupiter, Mars, and Venus. 
Priests also encouraged people to worship Roman em- 
perors as gods. Emperor-worship was established in all 
Roman provinces as a means of gaining loyalty from 
conquered peoples. Some Romans, particularly sol- 
diers, worshipped eastern gods. The remains of a tem- 
ple to the Persian god Mithras was uncovered by ar- 
chaeologists in London in the early 1950s. Roman 
soldiers and traders brought Christianity, and in the 
3005, the Christian Church was established in Britain. 

The departure of the Romans. Roman rule in Brit- 
ain ended when the Roman Empire declined. Massive 
migrations of less civilized peoples, such as the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, had for years been putting pressure 
on the frontiers of Rome's provinces. In the 300s, Ger- 
manic tribes penetrated into Rome's western provinces. 
During the same period, Saxon pirates from Germany 
raided the southeastern coast of Britain. In 368, Pictish 
tribes severely damaged Hadrian's Wall and destroyed 
much of northern Roman Britain. A Roman army quickly 
restored order, but its control soon lapsed. 

Roman forces withdrew steadily from Britain to Gaul 
and Italy. By 400, Hadrian's Wall and the forts of Cambria 
were abandoned. By 407, almost all the Roman soldiers 
had left Britain. In 410, people in the towns appealed to 
Rome for protection against the Saxons. But the Romans 
replied that Britain had to see to its own defence. Rome 
itself was being attacked by Goths. 

One protective measure adopted by the desperate 
Britons in the 3005 was the appointment of an official 
called the Count of the Saxon Shore. This person super- 
vised the defence of the eastern coast of England, which 
was fortified by a series of forts from the Solent to the 
Wash. In the 4005, the fortifications were extended. 

Despite their efforts, Romanized Britons were in time 
easily conquered by the Saxons and related Germanic 
tribes called Angles and /иѓеѕ. The Anglo-Saxons de- 
stroyed Roman culture wherever they settled. Conse- 
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Defences against the Saxons were built in the A.D. 300s on 
the east coast of Britain. The map shown above is a medieval 
copy of a Roman map indicating the defences. 


quently, the Roman occupation had few lasting effects 
on Britain, except for good roads in the southern part of 
the country and the survival of the Christian Church in 
Wales and Cornwall. 


The Dark Ages (410-1066) 


Many people today still call the period between the 
departure of the Romans in the 4005 and the invasion 0 
the Normans in 1066 the Dark Ages. This is because few 
reliable historical records of these times exist before the 
8005, and our knowledge of them is therefore limited. 
The records that do survive often depend on legend an 
tradition. 

For these reasons, the Dark Ages have been consid- 
ered as a period of romantic mystery on the one һап 
and as a time of barbaric savagery on the other. Stories 
about King Arthur and his knights and about the magi: 
cian Merlin are famous romantic tales of the period. 
They contrast with stories of Saxon battles and viking 
raids. But most historians now believe that the Dark 
Ages were neither as cruel nor as romantic as peOP D 
once thought. Modern researchers and archaeologists 
have discovered that many social, political, commerci? 
and international developments occurred during en 
riod. The English nation began to emerge, and its br. 
ple were converted to Christianity. The nation's first 
ature also was produced. 


The Anglo-Saxon settlement. Romanized Celtic 
leaders operated the Roman system of local govern- 
ment until about 446, when they made a final, fruitless 
appeal to Rome for protection. From then onwards, 
power fell more and more into the hands of local chiefs. 
From time to time, some of them established a lordship 
over others. Tradition says that one such overlord, Vor- 
tigern, controlled an area from Kent to South Wales. 

The Anglo-Saxon raids continued. These raids were 
part of a general migration of Germanic tribes in search 
of new land for their increasing population. Tradition 
says that the Anglo-Saxon settlement of England began 
in 449, when Vortigern invited two Jutish chiefs, Hen- 
gest and Horsa, to help him defend Kent against invad- 
ing tribes. Hengest and Horsa later rebelled against Vor- 
tigern. Horsa died in battle, but Hengest and his 
descendants eventually conquered Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Jutish settlers came from pres- 
ent-day Denmark and northern Germany. By about 550, 
the Jutes ruled in Kent, the Isle of Wight, and Hamp- 
shire. The Angles occupied the central part of southern 
Britain and the northern and eastern coasts. The Saxons 
settled around the River Thames. They advanced west- 
wards to the Bristol Channel by 577 and to the Irish Sea 
by 613. By then, almost all of present-day England was 
under Anglo-Saxon rule. 

Wherever the Anglo-Saxon settlers went, they dis- 
placed the local Romanized Celtic Britons, forcing them 
northwards and westwards into present-day Scotland 
and Wales. Some Britons took refuge in Cornwall or 
across the Channel in Brittany. In the 500% and 6005, the 
Angles made gains in Scotland and captured the land 
between Wales and the Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde. 
In the 7005, Offa, king of Mercia, built a defensive dyke 
that defined the English boundary with Wales. 

For a fuller account of the Dark Ages in Scotland, see 
Scotland, History of; Kings and queens of Britain and 
Ireland. Я 

Anglo-Saxon England. Altogether, seven Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms developed in England—East Anglia, 
Essex, Kent, Mercia, Northumbria, Sussex, and Wessex. 
These kingdoms are often called the heptarchy. By the 
early 6005, Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex domi- 
nated the other four kingdoms. In the 700s, Mercia had 
Important commercial and diplomatic links with Europe. 
Mercia also produced fine coinage. 

4 In the 8005, Wessex became the politically dominant 
kingdom. Egbert, its king, conquered the Welsh of 
Cornwall in 815. In 825, he defeated Mercia and seized 
Mercia's subject kingdoms of Kent and Sussex. In 827, 
Egbert forced Mercia and Northumbria to accept his 
overlordship, After 827, local kings still ruled in East An- 
glia, Mercia, and Northumbria, but Egbert claimed to 
rule the whole of England. 

Е Egberts successors include Alfred the Great, one of 

ngland’s most significant early monarchs. Alfred was а 
een Statesman, general, and man of letters. He wrote 
hel translated books, opened schools, formed laws, and 

elped to found England's navy. 
on Alfred's descendants were two more out- 

a ing kings. Athelstan, who ruled from 924 to 939, 
С ү acknowledged as overlord by the Danes and by the 
elts of Scotland and Wales. Edgar the Peaceful, who 
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Important dates 


449 According to tradition, King Vortigern invited Hengest 
and Horsa to help him defend Kent. 

597 St Augustine brought Christianity from Rome to Kent. 

664 Synod of Whitby declared the Pope to be head of the 
Celtic Church. 

827 Egbert of Wessex claimed to be king of all England. 

Canute died, and his English-Scandinavian empire col- 

lapsed. 


reigned from 959 to 975, reformed the laws and coinage 
and founded religious institutions. 

Anglo-Saxon life. The earliest Anglo-Saxon kings 
were military leaders who ruled with the aid of thanes 
(lords), People in the earliest Anglo-Saxon communities 
lived in crude villages of timber huts thatched with 
straw, reeds, or heather. By the 800s, village life had be- 
come more organized. The Anglo-Saxon kings had allot- 
ted land to their thanes and had made them overlords of 
some villages. Villagers became dependent on their 
thane and had to give him food and labour. 

During the 800s, the English king began to rule with 
the aid of the Witan, a council of nobles and clergy. The 
Witan advised the king and was the highest law court. 
When a king died, the Witan chose a successor. 

The Anglo-Saxon peoples spoke languages belonging 
to the Germanic group of languages. The speech of the 
Anglo-Saxons predominated in England and formed the 
basis from which the English language developed. 

Religion and early literature in England. The earli- 
est Anglo-Saxon settlers worshipped the sun, the moon, 
and such nature gods as Odin (Woden) and Thor. Chris- 
tianity survived only in the Celtic areas of Britain. From 
the Scottish island of lona, missionaries converted the 
northern Picts. St. Aidan and other Irish monks from 
lona founded a monastery at Lindisfarne (Holy Island), in 
Northumbria. From there, they converted Northumbria, 
the adjoining Saxon kingdoms, and Mercia. 

St. Augustine, a missionary from Rome, brought 
Christianity to the Anglo-Saxons in the south. He con- 
verted Kent in the late 5905. During the next 50 years, 
Roman monks converted East Anglia, Sussex, and Wes- 
sex. Two rival forms of Christianity, Celtic and Roman, 
existed until 664. Then Celtic Christians accepted the 
Pope's authority at a conference called the Synod of 


Whitby. 


A Saxon church at Escombe, County Durham, in northern Eng- 
land, is a monument to the spread of Christianity through Eng- 


land in Anglo-Saxon times. 
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Christianity spread throughout Britain during the 5005 and 
6005. Much of the north was converted by missionaries from 
Ireland. St. Augustine introduced Christianity in the south. 


Poetry was the earliest form of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
Scholars believe that Caedmon, a poet of the 6005, com- 
posed many religious poems. But only one of Caed- 
mon's poems, his Hymn, has survived. The most impor- 
tant epic of the period is Beowulf, probably composed 
in the 7005. It describes the struggles of a warrior-king 
against dragons and monsters to protect his people. The 
greatest prose work from this period is the Ecc/esiasti- 
cal History of the English People, written by the Venera- 

“ble Bede. Bede was a monk who studied at the monas- 
tery of Jarrow. Monasteries were centres of learning. In 
the 800s, monks began the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a 
yearly record of events. 

Viking raiders in Britain. In the late 7005, Vikings, 
seafaring people from Scandinavia, raided several Euro- 
pean countries for plunder. The Vikings from Denmark 
went mostly to England and Wales, and those from Nor- 
way went mainly to Scotland and Ireland. 

Vikings first raided the Wessex coast in 789. They 
raided the Hebrides in 794 and Ireland in the next year. 
Their raids became more frequent in the 8005 and 9005. 
They attacked lona, Jarrow, Lindisfarne, and other rich 
monasteries. They plundered and burnt villages, took 
slaves, and left survivors to starve. Danish Vikings first 
settled permanently in England їп 851. By 870, they had 
conquered every English kingdom except Wessex. 

Alfred the Great defeated the Danes and made a 
treaty with them in 886. By the terms of this treaty, the 
Peace of Wedmore, the Danes accepted Christianity. 
They also agreed to live in an area north of a line drawn 
from the River Thames to Chester, and south of a line 
drawn from the River Tees to the Solway Firth. This area 
was called the Danelaw. 


Danish Vikings founded the towns of Derby, Leices. 
ter, Nottingham, and Stamford. They also established 
trade between England and countries beyond the North 
Sea. York was a leading Viking town and trading centre, | 

By 954, Wessex had conquered the Danelaw. But new 
Danish raiders arrived in the later 9005. King Ethelred l| 
tried to buy them off with money raised from a land tax 
called Danegeld. But by 1013, the Danes had conquered 
most of England. In 1016, Canute, king of Denmark and 
Norway, also became king of England. But on Canutes 
death in 1035, his empire collapsed. In 1042, Ethelreds 
son, Edward, became king. 

The Normans. King Edward, known as the Confessor 
because of his interest in religious matters, ruled from 
1042 to 1066. He had no son, and a struggle for power 
developed. 

When Edward the Confessor died, Godwin's son Har- 
old became king with the Witan's support. His right to 

become king was immediately challenged by William, 
Duke of Normandy (now part of northwestern France), 
The Normans were a people descended from Vikings 
who had settled around the River Seine. They had 
adopted Christianity and the French language and had 
become powerful. William claimed the English throne 
because he was distantly related to Edward. Edward һай 
been brought up in Normandy and supported Williams 
claim. But Edward's death left power with Godwin's fam 
ily, so Harold II came to the throne. 

In September 1066, Tostig, Harold's brother, together | 
with King Harald Hardrada of Norway, invaded погћет | 


nderful 
jtial letter 


shown above is from a chapter in St. Matthews Gospel. 


Lindisfarne monks in the 700s produced some м0 
work in making copies of the Bible. The decorated in 
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The Danelaw was an area ruled by the Danes. Its boundaries 
were agreed in 886, when the Danes also accepted Christianity. 
On both sides of the Danelaw were Anglo-Saxon areas. 


England. Harold 11 defeated them at the Battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge. But he had to turn south at once to oppose 
а landing in East Sussex by William. At the Battle of Has- 
tings on October 14, the Normans defeated the Saxons 
and Harold was killed. The Norman conquest of England 
followed the Battle of Hastings. 


The Norman Conquest (1066-1337) 


William | was crowned king of England at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, London, on Christmas Day, 1066. William 
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was a Norman king who saw England as an extension of 
his French domains, He exercised strict and systematic 
control over his conquests. He raised taxes and redis- 
tributed land, granting most of it to barons (noblemen). 

In return for their land, William's barons had to per- 
form certain services. They and the bishops served as 
members of William's Council, which replaced the 
Anglo-Saxon Witan. The barons also had military obliga- 
tions to serve as knights (army commanders) for William. 

All land was divided into manors. Most manors con- 
tained a village. A baron was tenant-in-chief and had 
several manors. He passed on part of his military obliga- 
tions to his tenants, who held manors from him. The ten- 
ants of each manor performed specific regular services 
for their lord. This type of land tenure and manorial and 
military organization is known as feuda/ tenure. Feudal- 
ism had been practised in Anglo-Saxon times, but under 
the Normans, it became more organized. 

William faced serious resistance in his early years as 
king. The people of northern England, helped by a Dan- 
ish force, revolted in 1069. William crushed the rising 
mercilessly. But stories were later written about Here- 
ward the Wake, a heroic Saxon rebel, who resisted the 
Normans in the Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

The Normans built many stone churches, including St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great in London. Norman churches 
and castles had thick walls, huge columns, and round- 
headed arches. An early type of Norman castle was a 
motte and bailey. This type of castle consisted of an arti- 
ficial mound (the motte) surmounted by a wooden tower 
and enclosed by a moat and stockade (the bailey). Later, 
the Normans built great stone towers called keeps. The 


Important dates 


1066 William I defeated Harold II at the Battle of Hastings. 

1086 England's wealth was recorded in the Domesday Book. 
1135-1154. Civil War raged in England during Stephen's reign. 
1215 The barons and the Church forced John to sign Magna 


Carta. 

Simon de Montfort was defeated in the Barons War. 
Edward I annexed Wales to England. 

Robert Bruce freed Scotland from England at the Battle of 
Bannockburn. 


1265 
1282 
1314 


The Bayeux tapestry, em- 
broidered in the late 11005, il- 
lustrates events that occurred 
between 1064 and 1066. It tells 
of relations between Harold, 
who became Harold Il of Eng- 
land, and William, who be- 
came William 1 of England. 
The panels on the left show 
Harold being told of the sight- 
ing of a comet—a portent of 
evil. 
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Normans built nearly a hundred castles during William's 
reign. 

in 1086, William's officials surveyed much of England 
to record the ownership, extent, and value of each 
manor. Their records formed the Domesday Book, 
which provided information for William's tax officers. 

William Il and Henry І, the sons of William І, contin- 
ued their father's strong rule. But England was torn by 
civil war between 1135 and 1154, when Matilda, the 
daughter of Henry I, challenged the right of the fourth 
Norman king, Stephen, to rule. Most of the lords sup- 
ported Stephen, believing that he would allow them 
more power. Before his death, Stephen promised that 
Matilda's son would become king as Henry Il. 

Henry II was the first Plantagenet king. He was a de- 
scendant of the French House of Anjou, whose emblem 
was a sprig of broom. The Latin for broom plant was 
planta genesta, which gave rise to the name Plantagenet. 
Henry reigned from 1154 to 1189. He proved to have a 
strong, authoritative personality. His successors were 
less effective. Richard 1 (the Lion Heart), who reigned 
from 1189 to 1199, wasted England's resources on cru- 
sades in the Holy Land. John, Richard's brother, reigned 
from 1199 to 1216. He clashed with his barons and also 
lost many of his French lands. Henry III, John's eldest 
son, was just as unsuccessful a ruler during his reign 
(1216-1272), and his barons waged war against him. 

Henry's heir, Edward, crushed the rebellious barons. 
In 1272, he succeeded Henry III as King Edward |. Like 
Henry II, Edward was a man of authority. He passed im- 
portant laws and skilfully influenced the development of 
Parliament. He suppressed a Welsh rebellion and ал- 
nexed (joined) Wales to England in 1282. The annexation 
was not confirmed by a political Act of Union until 1536. 
But apart from a revolt led by Owen Glendower (Owain 
Glyn Dôr) in the 14005, Wales's political independence 
was ended by Edward I's military victories. Edward also 
brought Scotland under English control for a time. 

Edward's son, Edward II, lost much that his father had 
won. He proved unpopular and easily influenced by fa- 
vourites. His noblemen eventually forced him to abdi- 
cate (give up the throne). His son, Edward III, sought to 


King Henry І continued the strong rule of his father, William І. 
Henry established his claim to the throne by seizing the treasury 
at Winchester, above, after the death of his brother William Il. 


win back England's lands in France, and in 1337, begana 
war against the French—the Hundred Years' War, 

Life under the Normans. The lord of a manor held 
all the manor's land as the king's tenant-in-chief. The lord 
kept some land as his demesne. He let other land go to 
freeholders, who could leave his manor if they wished; 
The rest was farmed by vil/eins, who were bound to 
on the manor and had to give the lord part of their pro- 
duce. They also had to work on the demesne. 

The cultivated land of each manor was in three large 
fields. Each field was divided into long, narrow strips, 
The lord kept several strips for himself, and allotted a 
number of strips to each villein. Each person's strips 
were distributed in various parts of the fields. By this ar- 
rangement, no one had all good or all bad land. Crops 
were grown in a regular, three-year rotation to prevent 
soil exhaustion. In the first year, one field grew wheat or 
rye, another grew oats or barley, and the third was left 
fallow (uncultivated). In the second year and in the third, 
the crops were rotated. As a result, each field grew two 
crops in the three years. 

Some land around the manor, but outside the three 
fields, was common land for keeping cattle, poultry, and 
sheep. People gathered fuel from the woodland and 
grew hay on the meadowland. Farmers slaughtered 
most of the cattle each autumn because they could not 
feed them in winter. They preserved meat by salting it 

The Church. During the period of Norman rule, the 
Church was an important influence in the life of the peo: 
ple. Every village had its church, and every city had a c 
thedral (а bishop's church). Monks and nuns lived in 
monasteries and convents. The Church was wealthy. 
Many estates and manors were granted to it by kings or 
left to it in the wills of pious people. 

Several quarrels occurred between the kings and the 
Church. Henry | and Archbishop Anselm disagreed 
about the appointment of bishops. Henry II and Arch 
bishop Thomas a Becket disagreed about the powers of 
church courts. King John and Pope Innocent II also 
quarrelled about the appointment of bishops. John was 
eventually forced to submit to the Pope after Innocent I 
placed England under an interdict, depriving it entirely 
of the services of the Church. 

The law. There was no single source of justice. The 
king's council was the supreme court, and in the bea 
sort, the king was the fount of justice. But normally ony 
great lords were tried by him. Freemen were usually 
tried by their fellow freemen in regional or local courts, 
called shire or hundred courts. Norman landowners fe 
also held courts and judged their tenants. Church cou 
tried clergy for all crimes except treason. They also trie! 
lay people for such offences as adultery and heres 

Under Anglo-Saxon law, a person could be cleare a 
the oaths of a group of men who believed the рем 2 
be innocent. But a person who was a known criminal т 
who had been caught in the act might have to under 
trial by ordeal. For example, the person might have ш 
plunge ап arm into boiling water. If the burns did ү ite 
fester within three days, the person was judged to 8, 
nocent. In the 12005, trial by jury began replacing tri 
by ordeal. 

Henry 1 extended royal control over criminal Ке, 
and appointed royal officials in shire courts. Henry i 
sent judges throughout the country to hold royal C? 


In 1215, the barons rebelled against King John’s taxa- 
tion, Under the leadership of Archbishop Stephen Lang- 
ton, they forced him, at Runnymede, in present-day Sur- 
rey, to promise to observe their rights. They also forced 
him to accept Magna Carta, a charter that brought bene- 
fits to the common people as well as the barons. In 
Henry 1 reign, Simon de Montfort led the barons in a 
rebellion against the king. This rebellion, called the Bar- 
ons’ War, ended with de Montfort's defeat at the Battle 
of Evesham in 1265, De Montfort had been the first per- 
son to summon ordinary citizens to discuss affairs of 
state with the barons and bishops. This idea led to the 
growth of Parliament. 

England became involved in the crusades of the late 
11005, These Christian military expeditions were at- 
tempts to recapture the Holy Land from the Muslims. 
ПШ crusades brought Britain into contact with the Mus- 

im Empire. The crusaders evoked interest in Muslim art 
and brought home fine silk and spices. 


Years of conflict (1337-1485) 


"s the mid-13005, the feudal way of life began to de- 
Tus This decline was speeded by the Black Death, a 
plague that spread from China across Europe. It killed 
тару people in Britain in 1348 and 1349. So many peo- 
Ре died that the manorial system was totally disrupted. 
in Te barons became less important owing to changes 
a military system. Expanding trade brought the de- 
кырк of towns and of a wealthy middle class. 
а ‚ Challenging ideas spread from Italy to Britain and 
i г parts of Europe. The new ideas coincided with the 
growth of education and the invention of printing. 
ie decline of feudalism. The years from 1337 to 
UE marked by long periods of war, which 
cae t about important military changes. Campaigns 
n me longer, and kings needed soldiers to fight 
wine than the period of feudal obligation. Soldiers 
than ү орой proved more powerful on the battlefield 
mon eavily armed knights. Kings preferred to take | 
the €y—instead of military service—from tenants. With 
Money, they hired professional soldiers. 
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King John signed Magna 
Carta in 1215, under pressure 
from the barons and bishops. 
Magna Carta granted many 
rights to the barons and the 
Church, and it forced the king 
to act within the law, 


The effects of the Black Death hastened changes on 
the manor that had already started. As early as the 
11005, some manor owners had found it convenient to 
accept money as rent from their tenants instead of serv- 
ice. With the money, the lord could hire labourers. The 
system whereby a villein had rent changed from serv- 
ices to money payment was called commutation, 

During the 1300s, lords of the manor who relied 
upon hired labourers found that the shortage of la- 
bourers after the Black Death caused a demand for 
higher wages. But rents paid by manorial tenants were 
fixed by custom and therefore remained unchanged. 
Some lords found it unprofitable to continue to farm 
their demesnes, and they leased the land to farmers 
who had become wealthy. Other lords turned their land 
over to sheep farming, which required less labour than 
crop growing. Still others tried to prevent hired la- 
bourers from getting higher wages, or tried to force vil- 
leins to work. Such actions aroused resentment. 

In 1351, Parliament passed a Statute of Labourers, 
which banned increased wages for agricultural workers. 
A preacher named John Ball whipped up discontent 
over the law. In 1381, Wat Tyler, a blacksmith, led an up- 
rising in southern England. But commutation continued 
and eventually replaced feudal service. 

The end of the medieval wars. The Hundred Years 
War between England and France was actually a series 
of wars that lasted from 1337 to 1453. The wars were 


Important dates 


1337 England and France started fighting in the Hundred 
Years War. 

134849 The Black Death spread across Britain. 

1351 Parliament banned increased wages for agricultural 


workers. 

Wat Tyler led the Peasants Revolt. 

Henry Vs troops won the Battle of Agincourt. 

The Hundred Years’ War ended. 

William Caxton set up the first printing press in Britain. 
Henry Tudor ended the Wars of the Roses and became 


Henry VII. 
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fought mainly because England wanted to recover 
French territory it had lost, and France wanted to regain 
territory England still held. 

The wars began well for King Edward Ill, with two 
major English successes. The English routed the French 
at the Battle of Crécy in 1346, and again at the Battle of 
Poitiers in 1356, when they were led by the B/ack Prince, 
son of Edward III. The French recovered during the 
reigns of Richard II and Henry IV of England. Henry V re- 
sumed the attack on France in the early 1400s. 

Most of the English successes came from the skill of 
Welsh archers in the use of the longbow. Henry V's 
Welsh archers were the decisive factor in the victory at 
the Battle of Agincourt in 1415. 

In 1429, Joan of Arc, a farmer's daughter, inspired the 
French to fight successfully. The English captured Joan 
and burnt her at the stake in 1431, But the French went 
on winning. When the war ended in 1453, England had 
lost all its French possessions except Calais. 

The English noblemen returned to England with their 
soldiers, many of whom became unemployed. These 
soldiers knew no craft but fighting. They fought private 
wars, and gladly served ambitious noblemen whose 
rival armies took to brigandry. 

Two years after the end of the Hundred Years’ War, 
the private armies began to fight a series of civil cam- 
paigns called the Wars of the Roses (1455-1485). Two 
groups of nobles, Lancastrians and Yorkists, fought for 
control of the throne. For badges, the Lancastrians wore 
red roses, and the Yorkists wore white roses. The wars 
resulted from the conflicting claims of two royal houses. 
The House of Lancaster was descended from Henry IV, 


Jousting, a tournament between knights on horseback, was a 
popular event, particularly in the 13005. 


Soldiers awaiting battle at Crécy in 1346 included archers 
with longbows, who proved decisive in the English victory, — 


who had gained the English throne in 1399 after having 
Richard Il murdered. Henry's father, John of Gaunt, wat 
Duke of Lancaster and a son of Edward III. The rival 
House of York was descended from another son of Ed: 
ward III, Edmund, Duke of York. 
Henry VI, a Lancastrian king, was a weak-minded та 
incapable of governing. In 1461, the Yorkists, led by 
powerful Earl of Warwick, deposed Henry VI and m 
Edward of York king as Edward IV. Edward survivedat 
tempts to dethrone him, and except for a few months) 
1470 and 1471, he remained king until his death in 1 
Edward's son, a boy of 13, became king in 1483 as Ed 
ward V. But he was never allowed to reign and later” 
died mysteriously, probably having been murdered. 
ward IV's brother then became king as Richard III, but 
he soon lost popular support. In 1485, Henry Tudor, 
Lancastrian claimant, landed in Wales with an army. He 
defeated and killed Richard in a battle at Bosworth Fle 
in Leicestershire, and became king as Henry VII. 
Religious developments. A major source of d 
tent during the 1300s was the requirement upon the 
people to pay heavy taxes to the popes. These taxes, 
known as Peter's Pence, were resented because the — 
prestige of the popes had fallen. People also resen 
the powers of Church courts and the privileges 0 
priests, some of whom were lazy and dishonest. Jo 
Wycliffe, a rebel priest, expressed the general discon 
tent. He sent poor preachers, called Lo//ards, throug 
out the country. The Lollards, who risked being bi 
heretics, preached secretly to the people about the 
Bible, which Wycliffe had translated into English. 0 
The growth of trade. The woo/sack, a seat still ust 
by the lord chancellor in the House of Lords, is a 
minder that medieval England's most important € 
was wool. English wool was considered the best in 
rope. Much of it went to Flanders (now mainly in 
gium) to be woven into cloth. In 1336, Edward Ill 
brought some Flemish weavers to England to deve 
the English woollen-cloth industry. Soon, exports 
English wool declined, and the manufacture an 
of English cloth increased. 1 
Increasing trade led to the expansion of such tows 
as London, Norwich, Perth, and Stirling. But most 


eval towns were small. Townspeople sold most of their 
candles, clothes, farm implements, and other manufac- 
tures to people in the surrounding countryside. As 
towns grew, the citizens bought charters from the king 
or from their lords. A charter freed the townspeople 
from feudal obligations and gave them the right to ap- 
point a mayor and other officials. 

The possession of a charter also gave townspeople 
the right to set up gui/ds to control their trades and in- 
dustries. At first, every town had one merchant guild to 
control all its trades. In the 13005, this was replaced in 
most towns by several craft guilds, each controlling a 
particular trade. Members of a craft guild were all 
skilled master-craftsmen. The guilds prevented outsid- 
ers from becoming craftsmen inside the towns. They 
also regulated prices, standards of work, and wages. 
The guilds shared in the social life of the town, holding 
feasts, caring for needy members, and performing mys- 
tery plays, which usually centred on religious themes. 

Some towns held a weekly market at which local peo- 
ple bought and sold goods. Others staged annual fairs, 
which drew people from far and wide. 

During this period, foreign merchants conducted 
much of Britain's overseas trade. Some lived in Britain. 
They included Venetians and merchants of a mainly Ger- 
man trading alliance called the Hanseatic League. 

The spread of learning. In Norman times, the kings 
and nobles of England had spoken French. But after the 
loss of Normandy in 1204, they had begun to speak Eng- 
lish, which was enriched by the addition of many French 
words. English literature flourished in the 1300s. Great 
works included John Wycliffe's Bible and Geoffrey Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Tales. 

English education had already been stimulated by the 
foundation of universities at Oxford and Cambridge in 
the late 11005. William of Wykeham established the first 
large school, Winchester College, in 1382. In the 1400s, 
Britain felt the influence of the Renaissance, a surge of 
ideas that began in Italy with the revival of ancient Greek 
and Roman learning. New subjects of study widened the 
teaching of schools and universities. For the first time, a 
Class of educated lay people arose. William Caxton set 
Up the first printing press in England near Westminster 
Abbey, London, in 1476. Printers soon produced books 
cheaply and in great numbers. 


Widening horizons (1485-1603) 


In 1485, England and Wales came under the strong 
tule of the Tudors, The Tudor period was an age of new 
ideas and developments. The influence of the Renais- 
Kos dominated literature and other arts. Religious 
E ages called the Reformation and Counter- 
Aelormation had varying effects. The Tudor monarchs 
Increased the power of the Crown and achieved good 
government and internal peace and order. Changes in 
farming and in manufacturing brought increased pros- 
fave The exploits of seamen led to the expansion of 

ade and the beginnings of colonization. 

The early Tudors. The Tudor monarchs were sup- 
bs by the new middle class of merchants. The mid- 
stabl ass wanted a monarchy that could preserve the 
pioa peace necessary for commercial prosperity. They 
am ided the monarchy with officials and administrators, 

they strengthened it against the nobles, who had 
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Printing helped to widen "s horizons. William Caxton 
set up England's first printing press in 1476. The text and illustra- 
tion shown above are from The Royal Book, printed in 1484. 


been seriously weakened by the Wars of the Roses. 

Henry Vil brought about the conditions for later 
Tudor greatness. He set up a Court of Star Chamber and 
used it to make the barons disband their private armies. 
He restored royal finances by collecting taxes strictly 
and by forcing wealthy people to make loans to his 
treasury. He extended royal control over local govern- 
ment through the local magistrates called justices of the 
peace. Henry crushed revolts by the pretenders Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. 

Henry VIII, the son of Henry VII, had two very able 
ministers, Cardinal Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell. After 
serving the King for nearly 20 years, Wolsey was dis- 
missed and disgraced for failing to secure the Pope's 
permission for Henry to divorce his first wife, Catherine 
of Aragon. Cromwell succeeded Wolsey, had 10 years 
of power, and was executed. Henry was at first loyal to 
the Pope, who in 1521, gave Henry the title Defender of 
the Faith for writing a pamphlet defending the Church's 
doctrines. But his failure to secure papal agreement for 
his divorce led Henry to break from Rome's authority. 

From 1512 to 1514, England fought both France and 
Scotland. But the shifts of European politics caused 
France to seek England's aid against the Holy Roman 


Important dates 

1496 John and Sebastian Cabot discovered Newfoundland. 
1521 The Pope made Henry VIII Defender of the Faith. 

1534 Henry VIII made himself head of the Church. 

1536 Parliament formally incorporated Wales into England. 
1541 The Irish Parliament declared Henry VIII King of Ireland. 
1545 Henry VIII's naval flagship Mary Rose sank. 

1549 The first English Prayer Book was published. 

1553 Mary Tudor became queen, and England became Catho- 


lic again. 
Elizabeth ! became queen, and England became Protes- 


1558 


tant. 

The Scottish Church became Presbyterian. 
English seamen defeated the Spanish Armada. 
The Poor Law regulated the treatment of beggars. 


1560 
1588 
1601 
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More efficient administration was one of the factors leading 
to Tudor greatness. The supervision of weights and measures 
was improved during the reign of Henry VII. 


Emperor Charles V, who was also ruler of Spain. In 1520, 
Francis |, the French king, invited Henry to a ceremonial 
meeting in Picardy, France. The meeting was so splen- 
did that the place it was held became known as the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Francis failed to win Henry's sup- 
port at the meeting. Soon afterwards, Charles V made a 
treaty with Henry against France. 

The English Reformation. In the early 15005, parts 
of Europe became Protestant. Protestant influences 
reached England and increased religious discontent 
there. Many English people resented papal taxation and 
clerical privilege and wealth. Many wanted an English 
Bible and church services in English instead of Latin. 

The English Reformation coincided with Henry VIII's 
attempt to get papal agreement for his divorce. The Ref- 
ormation abolished the pope's authority over the 
Church of England. In 1534, Parliament made Henry 
head of the Church of England. Some people, including 
the lord chancellor, Sir Thomas More, were executed 
for opposing Henry's divorce. Henry did not favour Prot- 
estant ideas, so worship changed little during his reign. 

But an English Bible was placed in every church for peo- 
ple to read. This translation of the Latin Bible was largely 
the work of Miles Coverdale. 

In the late 1530's, through Thomas Cromwell, Henry 
dissolved the monasteries and took over their land and 
wealth. The monks received pensions, and some were 
compensated in other ways as well. A rising against 
Henry's action, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, took 


place in the north. It was mainly a protest against the 
dissolution of the smaller monasteries. But the rebels 
were also discontented with changes in agriculture. 

Henry VIII sold most of the monastery lands to 
strengthen his treasury and pay for his overseas wars 
and ambitions. Speculators bought much of the land 
and quickly resold it for profit. A new class of land- 
owner came into being in England. 

For information on the history of this period in Scot- 
land, see Scotland, History of. 

The Irish. Henry Il of England had allowed his Nor- 
man barons to interfere in Ireland's affairs in 1169. In 
1171, to prevent the barons from setting up their own 
kingdoms there, he had declared himself Lord of Ire- 
land. But Henry did not try to halt the conquest of Ire- 
land by the Anglo-Normans (Norman barons from Eng- 
land). By the late 1200, about three-quarters of Ireland 
was controlled by powerful Anglo-Norman families. 

The Wars of the Roses weakened English rule in Ire- 
land. By 1485, the English governed little more than the 
Pale, a small area around Dublin. Henry VII sent an army 
to Ireland to compel the Irish Parliament to obtain his 
approval before it could meet and propose bills. 

Henry VIII also tried to subdue Ireland. But the Fitz- 
geralds, a noble Irish family, challenged his power. In 
1537, Henry hanged the Earl of Kildare (a Fitzgerald) and 
his five uncles at Tyburn, in London. In 1541, the Irish 
Parliament granted Henry the title King of Ireland. Fora 
full account of the history of Ireland during these times, 
see Ireland, History of. 

The later Tudors. When Henry VIII died in 1547, his 
9-year-old son, a child dogged by illness, became king 
as Edward VI. Because Edward was under legal age, à 
lord protector governed the kingdom. The first lord pro- 
tector, the Duke of Somerset, was overthrown by the 
Duke of Northumberland in 1551. During Edward's 
reign, the Protestants made more changes in the Church 
of England. Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote the Book of Common Prayer in English for use in 
church services. 

When Edward VI died in 1553, the Duke of Northum- 
berland proclaimed Jane Grey, a second cousin of Ed- 
ward, as queen. But most of the people supported Mary 
Tudor, Edward's half-sister. Mary became queen within 
a few days. Jane was arrested and later executed. Mary, 
a Roman Catholic, restored papal authority over the 
Church of England and enacted a policy of persecution 
against Protestants. More than 300 people were burned 
at the stake during her short reign, earning her the nick- 
name “Bloody Mary.” 

In 1554, Mary married Philip, the son of the Hapsburg 
Emperor Charles V. In 1555, her husband became Philip 
Il of Spain. The marriage was unpopular in England. y 
the marriage treaty, Philip became king of England wit 
limited power. When Mary died childless in 1558, Phil- 
ip's power in England ceased. During Mary's reign, C 
lais, the last English possession on the European main- 
land, was lost to the French. 

Elizabeth, Mary's half-sister, became queen in 1558. 
She again abolished papal authority over the English 
Church. In foreign affairs, she played for time, avoiding 
war with Spain until England became strong at sea. 

The Elizabethan Era. The reign of Elizabeth I ма52 
prosperous period. Clothiers organized the expanding 


cloth industry into the domestic system. By this system, 
they bought wool from farmers, distributed it to spin- 
ners and weavers who worked at home, and then sold 
or exported the finished cloth. 

The clothiers offered good prices for wool, and 
sheep farming became profitable. Some lords of the 
manor enclosed land in order to keep sheep. They 
thereby deprived tenants of their land-holdings. Some 
tenant farmers became homeless beggars. Parliament 
passed several laws to deal with this situation. An im- 
portant law of 1601, the Poor Law, regulated the treat- 
ment of beggars to provide them with relief. In time, 
England's growing prosperity provided new jobs. 

The Elizabethan Age was important culturally. Popular 
pleasures included archery, bowls, dancing, and bear- 
baiting. People liked music, and wealthy people were 
expected to play musical instruments on social occa- 
sions. People also enjoyed dressing up. They acted 
masques, pageants, and plays at Christmas and other 
special times. Great men of talent during this period in- 
cluded William Shakespeare, England's greatest drama- 
tist; Sir Philip Sidney, a poet and soldier; and Thomas 
Tallis and William Byrd, outstanding composers. 

The seamen. In 1492, Christopher Columbus 
reached the Americas, and five years later, Vasco da 
Gama sailed a new route to India. These discoveries 
made Spain and Portugal rich. In 1496, Henry VII of Eng- 
land authorized John Cabot and his son, Sebastian, to 
sail northwestwards to seek another way to India. They 
failed, but discovered Newfoundland, on the east coast 
of North America, with its valuable fishing grounds. 
Henry VII also improved the navy. He built six royal war- 
ships and a dry dock at Portsmouth. Henry VIII built 50 
more ships, including the flagship Mary Rose. He set up 
Trinity House in 1514 to maintain pilots at ports and bea- 
cons on the coast. 

_ During Elizabeth's reign, many English seamen con- 
tinued to seek alternative routes to India. Others sought 
trade with Spanish colonies in America. A few took 
black slaves from western Africa and sold them to Euro- 
pean colonies in Central and North America. But after 
Captain John Hawkins was attacked by the Spaniards in 
а Mexican port in 1567, many English seamen became 
Privateers and attacked Spanish ships and ports. One 
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Elizabeth 1 made herself head of the Church when she led Eng- 
land back to Protestantism. Most English people accepted the 
change willingly. A picture from the time shows her at prayer. 


privateer, Sir Francis Drake, sailed round the world be- 
tween 1577 and 1580. He returned rich with plunder. 

Other English seamen tried to found overseas colo- 
nies but were unsuccessful. Sir Humphrey Gilbert died 
in 1583 while attempting to colonize Newfoundland. His 
half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, also failed in his bid to 
found a colony in Virginia, North America. 

Overseas trading companies established in Tudor 
times became successful and prosperous. From 1555, 
the Muscovy Company ran a flourishing trade with Rus- 
sia. The East India Company, founded in 1600, in time 
brought most of India under its rule. 


Martyrdom of Protestants 
happened during the reign of 
Mary Tudor, who restored the 
Pope's authority over the 
Church of England. Bishops 
Latimer and Ridley were burnt 
at the stake in Oxford in 1555. 
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Rivalry between England and Spain finally led to war. 
Spain wished to crush England because England was 
Protestant and because English ships raided Spanish 
colonies and competed with Spanish settlers and trad- 
ers. In 1588, Philip Il launched a huge armed fleet called 
the Armada against England. But English seamen de- 
feated it. 


Constitutional changes (1603-1714) 


The hundred years that followed the death of Eliza- 
beth I brought violent and far-reaching changes to gov- 
ernment in Britain. England and Scotland, though retain- 
ing separate parliaments, were united under one king. 
The English Parliament came into fatal conflict with the 
monarchy over control of the government. A bitter civil 
war ensued, in which the forces of Parliament tri- 
umphed and the king was executed. After a period of 
trying other forms of government, the people restored 
the monarchy but gave it greatly reduced powers. 

Many important intellectual and cultural develop- 
ments occurred during this period. William Harvey dis- 
covered how blood circulates in the body. Inigo Jones 
became the first important English architect. John 
Donne, Ben Jonson, Andrew Marvell, and John Milton 
dominated English poetry. Orlando Gibbons was a lead- 
ing musical composer. 

The union of the kingdoms. Elizabeth 1 never mar- 
ried and had no children. But her cousin, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whom she had executed for treason in 1587, 
was the mother of James VI of Scotland. When Elizabeth 
died in 1603, the Scottish king also became king of Eng- 
land as James I. The two kingdoms kept their own laws 
and parliaments. The union was symbolized by a new 
national flag, the Union Flag. This flag, which was 
adopted in 1606, combined the English flag of St. 
George with the Scottish flag of St. Andrew. 

James I met many difficulties. The Roman Catholics 
tried to regain for their religion the influence that it had 
had before Elizabeth I's reign. In 1605, a group of ex- 
tremist Roman Catholics tried to kill James and the 
Members of Parliament. Their conspiracy is known as 
the Gunpowder Plot. The Puritans (strict Protestants) also 
opposed James I. They wished to reform the Church of 
England to remove the ritual practices that had re- 
mained in its services after its break with Rome. In 1604, 
James presided over the Hampton Court Conference. 
This meeting mainly sharpened disputes between the 
bishops and the Puritans. However, the bishops, and 
some Puritan clergymen, did agree to produce a new 
English Bible. This, the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
was published in 1611. 

Puritan members of Parliament continually sought re- 
ligious changes unacceptable to James. Parliament also 
wanted a greater share in the government. James denied 
its requests, claiming divine right (authority direct from 
God). He was swayed by his favourites, notably the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

English sailors made further voyages of discovery. 
William Baffin and Henry Hudson sailed into the frozen 
north of Canada, where several geographical features 

still bear their names. The first permanent English col- 
ony, Jamestown, in Virginia, was founded in 1607. An- 
other successful English colony was established about 
1612 on the island of Bermuda in the North Atlantic. 


Important dates 


1603 Scotland and England were united under one king, 
known as James | of England or James VI of Scotland. 


1605 Extremist Roman Catholics tried to kill James in the Gun- 
powder Plot. 
16H The Authorized Version of the Bible was produced, 


1628 Parliament passed a Petition of Right. 

1629-1640 Charles 1 ruled without Parliament. 

1638 Thousands of Scots signed the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. 

1640 The Scots invaded northern England and Charles recalled 
Parliament. 

1642-1651 Royalists fought Parliamentarians in the Civil War, 

1649 Charles | was beheaded by Parliament. 

1649-1660 England was a republic called The Commonwealth, 

1660 Тһе monarchy was restored, and Charles Il became king, 

1688 Parliament dethroned James 11 in the Glorious Revolution, 

1707 Inthe Act of Union, England and Scotland were formally 
united as the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


Plymouth, in Massachusetts, was founded in 1620 by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The Pilgrim Fathers were English Puri- 
tans who sailed in the ship Mayflower to seek a place 
where they could worship freely. 

The king and Parliament. After Charles | became 
king in 1625, the dispute between the Crown and Parlia- 
ment worsened. The Duke of Buckingham, who influ- 
enced Charles as he had James, was murdered in 1627. 
In 1628, Parliament angered Charles by passing a Peti- 
tion of Right. This laid down the areas of government in 
which Parliament sought control. From 1629 to 1640, 
Charles ruled without Parliament. He raised taxes in vari 
ous ways, including some that many people thought ille 
gal. He levied on all parts of the country a tax called ship 
money, ostensibly to pay for the rebuilding of the navy. 

Charles supported the religious policy of William 
Laud, who became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633. 
Laud punished clergymen who refused to use the offi- 
cial Prayer Book. This action caused many Puritans to 
follow the Pilgrim Fathers to North America. 

In 1637, Charles and Laud attempted to make the 
Scottish Presbyterians use the Prayer Book. In 1638, 
thousands of Scots signed the Solemn League апа Cov- 
enant, in which they promised to defend their religion. 
Charles sent an army into Scotland, but no fighting 0c- 
curred. His ablest minister, the Earl of Strafford, then ad- 
vised him to call a Parliament. This Parliament refused to 
grant Charles money, and he dismissed it immediately. It 
became known as the Short Parliament. 

Charles raised another army, which was defeated by 
the Scots. He then called another Parliament, afterwards 
called the Long Parliament. This Parliament, led by the 
Puritan John Pym, continued to oppose Charles. It im- 
prisoned and later executed both Strafford and Laud. It 
abolished the Court of Star Chamber, first set up by 
Henry VII and used by Charles against his opponents, 
and prohibited Charles from raising money without Par- 
liament's permission. Charles reacted angrily to these 
moves, and in 1642, events moved rapidly towards the 
outbreak of the English Civil War in August. See Civil 
War, English; Star Chamber. 

The Civil War was fought between the Parliamentari- 
ans (supporters of Parliament) and the Royalists (sup- 
porters of Charles 1). It proved an intensely bitter соп 
that split communities and even families. Parliamenta™ 
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ians wished no harm to Charles. They merely wanted 
him to be reasonable and stop listening to bad advice 
from his counsellors. But Charles would not betray his 
friends, and he let the war drag on. The decisive factor 
that brought his defeat was the rise of the New Model 
Army, a professional force that had as one of its com- 
manders a Huntingdonshire landowner called Oliver 
Cromwell. Through the army's insistence, Charles was 
tried and executed in 1649. 

Prince Charles, the son of King Charles 1, had taken 
refuge in France in 1646. He returned to Britain to claim 
the monarchy. But Cromwell defeated him at the Battle 
of Worcester in 1651, and he fled abroad again. 

The Commonwealth. After the execution of King 
Charles 1, the monarchy and the House of Lords were 
abolished. A new kind of government called the Com- 
monwealth was set up. Cromwell was the most power- 
ful Person in Britain because the army supported him. 
He wished to develop a new and permanent form of 
government. But he met much opposition. Cromwell 
Suppressed a democratic group called the Levellers, 
and he used troops to dissolve the Long Parliament. 

In 1653, the army set up a military dictatorship (поп- 
elected leadership) called the Protectorate. Cromwell 
became /ord protector, but the House of Commons 
challenged his rule, In 1655, Cromwell dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and for about a year, ruled through officers called 
major generals, Yet another Parliament, which was 
elected іп 1656, was dissolved in 1658. 
Eine Commonwealth government won successes 
reu passed a Navigation Act in 1651, which or- 
me all imports to be carried in English ships or in 
EM the country of origin. This brought war with the 
И i , who shipped goods for the commercial nations 
ы world. A war with Spain, about British rights to 
we е with Spanish colonies in America, lasted from 

5 to 1659. Jamaica was won from Spain and thereby 

ааш. the first English colony to be taken inwar. — 
fi mwell's soldiers also carried on a ruthless campaign 

репа. See Ireland, History of. 
ane the Commonwealth remained unpopular with 
Pra у people. The Puritans forbade people to use the 

She Book. They also suppressed theatres, bear- 
ing, and other amusements. People resented the 
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The Gunpowder Plot is an 
event that is remembered 
each November 5. Catholic 
plotters tried to blow up Par- 
liament and James | on that 
date in 1605. In this picture of 
the plotters, Guy Fawkes, the 
best-remembered, is third 
from the right. 


army's rule and the heavy taxes imposed for its upkeep. 

When Cromwell died in 1658, his son, Richard, be- 
came lord protector. But he soon resigned. General 
George Monk, military governor of Scotland, marched 
to London and recalled the Long Parliament. Parliament 
restored the monarchy, and Prince Charles returned to 
England to be crowned King Charles Il in 1660. 

The Restoration. Charles was a popular, pleasure- 
loving king. He was notorious for his many flirtations 
with women, including the actress Nell Gwyn, and for 
the number of illegitimate children he fathered. But 
Charles was also a man of culture and vision. Under his 
patronage, the Royal Society and Royal Observatory 
were founded, marking the beginning of modern sci- 
ence in Britain. 

Charles Il also helped to foster the more relaxed so- 
cial atmosphere into which the country emerged after 
the restrictions of Puritanism were removed. London be- 
came a lively and colourful city. Two Londoners, Samuel 
Pepys and John Evelyn, wrote accounts of the times in 
their diaries. Theatres reopened. The first coffee houses 
appeared, and some of them developed into the first 
clubs. Londoners danced in the Strand on May Day, and 
country people celebrated similarly in the villages. Lon- 
don became more crowded. Coaches and wagons 
jammed the roads. Newly fashionable sedan chairs, 
which were one-passenger enclosed chairs carried on 
poles by two bearers, added to the congestion. How- 
ever, two successive disasters marred the gaiety: the 
Great Plague in 1665 and the Great Fire in 1666. 

The reign of Charles Il was a time of artistic, intellec- 
tual, and social development. Henry Purcell composed 
great music, and Sir Christopher Wren dominated Eng- 
lish architecture. John Locke contributed much new 
thought to philosophy. More English colonies were es- 
tablished in North America. They included Pennsylvania, 
founded by the Quaker William Penn in 1682. 

An Act of Religious Uniformity was passed in Charles 
175 reign to enforce the use of the Prayer Book. The Con- 
venticle Act (1664) and the Five Mile Act (1665)—both 
part of the Clarendon Code—banned preaching by Non- 
conformist ministers near towns. The state also contin- 
ued its hostility to Roman Catholics. In 1673, Parliament 
passed a Test Act, reserving official posts for members 
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The Great Plague killed more than 70,000 Londoners in the summer of 1665. Many people fled 
from the city to try and escape from the dreadful disease, for which there was no known cure. 


of the Church of England. Some Catholics were exe- 
cuted after the Popish Plot of 1678, a fictitious conspir- 
acy invented by Titus Oates, a Protestant extremist. 

Fear of the Roman Catholics caused Parliament to try 
to pass the Exclusion Bill to stop Charles's Roman Catho- 
lic brother and heir, James, from ever becoming king. 
Charles prevented the bill becoming law by dismissing 
Parliament. In 1683, an attempt against the lives of 
Charles and James, called the Rye House Plot, failed. 


The Fire of London started on Sept. 2, 1666. It swept through 
the City of London and destroyed more than 13,000 houses. 


When Charles II died in 1685, James became king as 
James Il. His Roman Catholicism caused a Protestant ris- 
ing in the west to occur. The rebels wanted to depose 
James and make the Duke of Monmouth king. But Mon- 
mouth was defeated at the Battle of Sedgemoor and was 
later executed. Judge George Jeffreys sentenced many 
rebels to death or banishment at a court afterwards 
called the B/oody Assize. James broke the law by ap- 
pointing Roman Catholics to state and Church posts. He 
tried to win Puritan support by issuing a Declaration of 
Indulgence, ending discrimination against Roman Cath- 
olics and Puritans. Seven bishops protested, and James 
imprisoned them in the Tower of London. 

James had two Protestant daughters. Many members | 
of Parliament felt that they could endure James, pro- 
vided that one of his daughters succeeded him. Butin 
1688, James had a son, whom he planned to bring up as 
a Roman Catholic. This frightened some politicians. They 
invited the Dutch ruler William of Orange, husband of 
James II's elder daughter, Mary, to invade Britain. Wil- 
liam landed in Dorset and marched on London, where 
he was welcomed. James fled to France. 

The Glorious Revolution. People called the events 
of 1688 the Glorious Revolution because the change of 
rulers came almost without bloodshed. Parliament made 
William and Mary joint rulers, as William 11 and Mary Ih 
Parliament also passed the Bill of Rights, limiting royal 
power. This law forbade Roman Catholics to succeed to ; 
the throne and enforced frequent meetings of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament also passed a Toleration Act, granting 
freedom of worship to Dissenters (Protestants outside 
the Church of England) but not to Roman Catholics. 

James led a rebellion against William in Ireland. But in 
1690, William defeated James at the Battle of the Boyne 
This event is still celebrated by Protestant Irish people 
nicknamed Orangemen (supporters of William of Or- 
ange). James fled back to France. 

William IIl remained ruler of the Netherlands. He 
sought to defend the Netherlands against France an 
enlisted England's support for an alliance called the 
League of Augsburg. The league fought France from 
1689 to 1697 and saved the Netherlands. The English 
governments need for money in the war encourage ў 
William Paterson to found the Bank of England іп 169 : 
The Bank's subscribers lent the state 1,200,000 English 
pounds, 


Mary Il died in 1694, leaving William III no children to 
succeed him. In 1701, Parliament passed the Act of Set- 
tlement to ensure that future monarchs would be Prot- 
estants. According to the Act, if Mary's sister, Anne, had 
no surviving children at her death, the throne would 
pass to the Electress Sophia of Hanover, who was a 
granddaughter of James I, or to her heirs. 

William died in 1702 and was succeeded by Anne. 
Her reign saw the emergence of two new political par- 
ties, the Whigs and the Tories. These two groups had 
first appeared during the Exclusion Bill crisis of 1683. 
The Tories had supported the exclusion of James and 
were largely a Protestant-based party. For most of 
Anne's reign, the Whigs had a majority in the Commons. 
But a general election in 1710 gave the Tories their first 
Parliamentary majority. 

The most important constitutional event of Anne's 
reign was the Act of Union, passed in 1707. This act 
made the kingdoms of Scotland and England into the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain. Scotland sent mem- 
bers to the Parliament at Westminster, but the Church of 
Scotland and Scottish law remained unchanged. 

Overseas developments. From 1702 to 1713, Britain 
fought France in the War of the Spanish Succession to 
prevent the grandson of King Louis XIV of France from 
becoming king of Spain. Britain would not allow the 
Spanish Netherlands (now Belgium) to fall under French 
control. The Duke of Marlborough drove the French out 
of the Netherlands. The British Navy captured Gibraltar 
from Spain in 1704 and kept it at the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713) Britain gained the Asiento (the monopoly of sell- 
ing black slaves to Spanish colonies! and won territories 
in Canada from France. 


Years of transition (1714-1837) 


England before 1763. At the beginning of the 17005, 
England was still mainly a nation of rural villages and 
country towns. Travelling was hazardous, and few peo- 
ple made long journeys. By the middle of the 17005, the 
Industrial Revolution was underway. It swept away many 
aspects of rural life. 

When Anne died in 1714, she was succeeded by So- 
phia of Hanover's heir George. King George І, a middle- 
aged German, never mastered the language of his new 
kingdom. Soon after George's succession, the Whigs re- 
turned to power. A Cabinet Council consisting of the 
most important ministers came into being. But because 
he did not speak English well, George did not attend 
ministers' meetings regularly. A senior minister, Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, began to run the Cabinet and to manage 
Parliament. Walpole's power lasted from 1721 to 1742, 
and he was regarded as the prime (first) minister. 

The arts, During the early 17005, English painters fol- 
lowed the tradition of portrait painting established by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. William Hogarth painted satirical 
Scenes from contemporary life. William Kent and Sir 
pne Vanbrugh built grand houses in what became 

nown as the Early Georgian style. George Frideric Han- 

el, a German-born musician, composed operas and 
choral works. Joseph Addison and Richard Steele wrote 
Outstanding essays. Jonathan Swift wrote satires, includ- 
Ing Gulliver's Travels. Alexander Pope composed out- 
standing poetry, and Oliver Goldsmith wrote dramas, 
Poetry, and prose. Daniel Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe 
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Important dates 


1720 Many investors lost their money in the South Sea Bubble. 
1733 john Kay invented the flying shuttle. 

Lies British armies defeated the French in India and Can- 
ada. 

James Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny. 
American colonists issued the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 

A rebellion in Ireland was suppressed. 

An Act of Union formed the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Nelson won the Battle of Trafalgar, ending the risk of an 
invasion of Britain by Napoleon. 

Britain abolished the slave trade. 

The Battle of Waterloo ended the Napoleonic Wars. 
Parliament passed the first Reform Act. 

Slavery was banned throughout the British Empire. 
Parliament passed the first effective factory act. 


1764 
1776 


1798 
1801 


1805 


1807 
1815 
1832 
1833 
1833 


and contributed to the development of the novel. Early 
novelists included Henry Fielding, Samuel Richardson, 
Tobias Smollet, and Laurence Sterne. Samuel Johnson 
greatly influenced other writers. 

Science. Sir Isaac Newton discovered the principles 
of gravitation and formulated the laws of motion. Ed- 
mund Halley correctly predicted the return in 1759 of 
the comet now known by his name. 

Popular entertainments still included bear-baiting 
and cockfighting. The first rules for prizefighting were 
framed in 1743. The hunting of deer and hares declined, 
and wealthy landowners took to fox-hunting. Cricket be- 
came a national game. Croquet amused aristocrats. 
Horse racing and gambling were popular. 

Economic and social conditions. A great expansion of 
trade attracted investment in commercial companies. 
Feverish gambling in stocks and shares took place. In 
1720, many investors in the South Sea Company lost 
their money in a disaster called the South Sea Bubble. 

The powerful landed aristocrats were elegant and 
dignified. Their great houses and trim parklands 
showed a cultivated sense of artistry. They gave stately 
balls and receptions, collected art treasures, and patron- 
ized skilled craftworkers. Yet many fought duels and led 
dissolute lives. 

Alongside the elegance and luxury, many people 
lived in conditions of dirt, disease, and poverty. Towns 
were insanitary, unpaved, and unlit. Many of London's 
people lived crowded together in slums. Many poorer 
people drank cheap gin. Riots were a frequent occu- 
rence. Conditions resulted ina high death rate. Crime 
flourished almost unchecked, but people who could not 
pay debts were imprisoned. 

Some people tried to improve social conditions. They 
founded charity schools for some of the children of 
poor people. Thomas Guy established Guy's Hospital, in 
London. Thomas Coram set up а foundling hospital for 
deserted babies. James Oglethorpe founded the Ameri- 
can colony of Georgia as a refuge for debtors. Henry 
Fielding organized the Bow Street runners, the first reg- 
ular police in London. 

Overseas affairs before 1763. British overseas com- 
merce expanded. British colonies provided a market for 
goods from home. Tropical products from the colonies, 
such as cotton, sugar, and tobacco, were sold profitably 
in Europe after being processed in Britain. British mer- 
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chants also traded in slaves. Bristol and Liverpool grew 
rich on the profits of slavery. The cotton industry devel- 
oped quickly, and the wool industry declined. 

In 1739, a war between Britain and Spain became part 
of a general European struggle, the War of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-1748). In this conflict, Britain once 
more fought France. 

In 1756, Britain and France went to war again, in the 
Seven Years’ War. Its main causes were disagreements 
over colonial trade, and most of the war was fought in 
America, Canada, and India. In India, France's ally, the 
Nawab of Bengal, captured Calcutta. But in 1757, Robert 
Clive of the East India Company recaptured it and won 
the Battle of Plassey. At length, the French withdrew 
from India, and in time, Britain won control of it. 

In Canada, General James Wolfe captured Quebec 
from the French in 1759. In 1760, the British took Mont- 
real. Later, all Canada became a British colony. 

The Treaty of Paris, which ended the Seven Years’ 
War in 1763, recognized Britain's gains. The first British 
Empire had reached its largest extent. 

England after 1763. In the later 17005, great eco- 
nomic and technological changes occurred. Historians 
have called this series of changes the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. By 1830, Britain was changing from an agricultural 
to an industrial society. The Industrial Revolution saw 
the invention of power-driven machines dependent on 
coal. Industrial areas grew up around the coalfields of 
Clydeside, the Midlands, the North, and South Wales. 
Rapid industrial growth made Britain powerful. 

Industrial development led to improved transport. 
Various important improvements in farming made it 
possible to clothe and feed Britain's rapidly rising popu- 
lation. But the industrial changes had serious social con- 
sequences. For many poor people, housing and work- 


ing conditions were appalling. The use of machines 
caused many people to lose their jobs. 

Fine art and literature. The late Georgian style of ar- 
chitecture became more graceful and simple. The great. 
est architects and designers were the Adam brothers, 
They also designed the interiors of their buildings, in- 
cluding furniture. Craftworkers who cooperated with 
them included Thomas Chippendale and George Hep- 
plewhite. Georgian architecture reached a final purity of 
design in the Regency style of John Nash and others, 

Portrait painting reached a high standard with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Thomas Gainsborough. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence painted portraits in the romantic 
style. Romanticism also influenced the landscapists John 
Constable and J. M. W. Turner. Poets of the romantic pe- 
riod included Lord Byron, John Keats, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and William Wordsworth. William Blake was 
both an artist and a poet. Novelists ranged from Jane 
Austen to Sir Walter Scott. 

Sciences. Joseph Black discovered the latent heat of 
steam. William Murdock used coal gas for lighting. 
Henry Cavendish, Joseph Priestley, Michael Faraday, and 
others experimented in electricity. Edward Jenner vacci- 
nated people against smallpox. 

Religion. During the early 1700's, the Protestant clergy 
became less and less zealous in their duties, The decline 
of religion was halted by the Methodist movement led 
by John Wesley. The poor people in the new factory 
towns accepted his message eagerly. In the new Sunday 
schools, teachers instructed many poor children in 
Christianity and in reading and writing. 

Agriculture. The period saw drastic changes in agri- 


culture. Many wealthy merchants became landowners ~ 


and wanted to live like country gentlemen and to make 
their farms successful. The rise in population and the 


Bow Street magistrates courts tried people arrested by the police force called the Bow Street 
runners. This etching of the trial of a coachman was intended to ridicule the courts. 


rowth of towns increased the demand for food and 
made farming profitable. The efforts of the landlords to 
improve their estates led to what historians call the 
Agrarian Revolution. 

‘A four-course rotation of crops replaced the tradi- 
tional method of growing two cereal crops in succes- 
sive years and leaving the land fallow in the third year. 
Inthe four-course rotation, four fields were used, and 
no land was left fallow. Farmers grew cereals in two 
successive years. In the third and fourth years, they 
grew turnips and then clover, both of which were used 
for winter animal fodder. After Jethro Tull's invention of 
ahorse-drawn drill that sowed seed in rows, farmers 
gradually ceased to scatter seed by hand. Robert Bake- 
well and others improved selected breeds of sheep and 
cattle. Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, carried out im- 
provements on his Norfolk farm that became famous. 

The new farming methods could not be introduced 
where land was still divided into strips in three great 
open fields. By the early 1800's, most land was enclosed. 
When land was enclosed, farmers lost their small strips 
and received in exchange a plot of land that they had to 
enclose by a fence or hedge. Most large landowners 
wanted land enclosure, and they forced it upon small 
farmers by having Enclosure Acts passed in Parliament. 

Travel in the early 1700's remained slow, difficult, and 
even dangerous. Few parishes kept roads in satisfactory 
repair, and no good new roads had been built since 
Roman times. People formed local companies or turn- 
pike trusts to improve the roads. Through Acts of Parlia- 
ment, they gained control over stretches of roads, upon 
which they set up barriers called turnpikes. At the turn- 
pikes, they charged tolls on vehicles. This money was 
used to pay for road improvements. John McAdam in- 
vented a new method of making roads, now called mac- 
adamizing. Great roadbuilders of the time were Thomas 
Telford and John Metcalf. 

Better roads meant faster travel. Stagecoaches ran 
regularly between important towns. From 1784, the Post 
Office used mailcoaches to provide regular and speedy 
transport for passengers and mail. 

Owners of factories and mines found the system of 
transport they needed in canals, along which barges 
carried loads. In 1761, James Brindley built the first im- 
portant canal, which linked coal mines at Worsley to 
Manchester. By the early 1800's, a network of canals cov- 
ered Britain, 

British engineers made many advances in other fields 
of civil engineering. Thomas Telford, the roadbuilder, 
also built bridges and aqueducts for canals. John Smea- 
ton built the Eddystone Lighthouse, which stood for 
more than a hundred years. 

Industrial development. The vast technological 
changes that brought the Industrial Revolution began in 
the early 17005. Between 1709 and 1750, Abraham Darby 
and his son successfully smelted iron ore with coke 
Aher than charcoal at their ironworks at Coalbrook- 

ale, in Shropshire. After 1750, coke smelting became 
а and the need for charcoal largely disappeared. 
" е iron industry grew rapidly among the coalfields of 

е Midlands, northern England, South Wales, and 
Southern Scotland. British iron production increased 
twelvefold in the 1700s and boosted demand for coal. 

A Steam-engine, invented by Thomas Newcomen in 
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the early 17005, was improved by James Watt. The new 
engine, harnessed to pumps, drew water out of deep 
mines. Watt and Matthew Boulton, a Birmingham busi- 
nessman, formed a partnership to produce steam- 
engines. Watts engine was very important for working 
machinery before the application of electric power. In 
1815, Sir Humphry Davy invented a safety lamp for min- 
ers that gave light but would not ignite explosive gases. 

The tremendous growth in iron production after 1750 
was partly responsible for the production of machines. 
Machines were first used on a large scale in the cotton 
industry. In 1733, John Kay had invented the flying shut- 
tle, which enabled weavers to double the speed of 
hand-weaving and to make wider cloth. In 1764, James 
Hargraves speeded the spinning of thread by inventing 
the spinning jenny. Richard Arkwright's water frame of 
1769, Samuel Crompton's spinning mule of 1776, and Ed- 
mund Cartwright's power loom of 1785 were driven by 
water wheels. 

When industrialists began to use machinery and 
steam power, they also started to establish factories. 
Many producers who had once worked at home began 
to work in cotton mills, ironworks, and potteries in such 
towns as Birmingham, Glasgow, and Manchester. In 
early factories, men, women, and children worked long 
hours in dangerous or unhealthy environments for low 
wages. Housing, sanitation, street lighting, and water 
supplies were inadequate. Yet the 17005 saw many so- 
cial improvements with the spread of industry, and Brit- 
ain's population increased. 

Social changes. The Industrial and Agrarian revolu- 
tions raised Britain's wealth and living standards consid- 
erably. But the rapid changes also created social prob- 
lems. The use of machines forced people out of work, 
and in the early 18005, gangs of Luddites wrecked the 
machines that they claimed had robbed them of their 
jobs. Some workers formed trade unions as a means of 
opposing their masters. However, trade unions were 
forbidden by Combination Acts that remained in force 
until 1824. Despite the repeal of these Acts, six Dorset 
farmworkers who were trade unionists were convicted 
in 1834 of administering an unlawful oath to each other. 
These men, known as the To/puddle Martyrs, were 
transported (deported) to Australia. 

In many country areas, the decline of the domestic 
system of industry brought hardship. To deal with rural 
poverty in Berkshire, the local justices of the peace met 
in 1795 at Speenhamland (now part of Newbury) and de- 
cided that a farmworker whose wages fell below a set 
level should receive an extra payment from the authori- 
ties out of rates. This raised the rates of farmers and 
landowners, who reacted by paying their workers low 
wages. The Speenhamland system was imitated 
throughout Britain, but because of it, many farm la- 
bourers became paupers. It was replaced in 1834 by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. 

Convicted criminals suffered terrible punishments, 
such as hanging, being locked in the stocks or pillory, 
or being strapped on a treadmill. In the 18205, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel reformed the penal code, and in 1829, he 
founded the London Metropolitan Police Force. 

The rapid social changes of the period, made worse 
by an economic depression that hit Britain in 1815 after 
war with France, brought demands for radical social 
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An iron bridge built in Shropshire in 1779 stands as a monu- 
ment to the huge expansion in Britain's iron output in the 17005. 
It was the world's first bridge built entirely of iron. 


reform. A reform meeting held at St. Peter's Field, Man- 
chester, in 1819 was brutally suppressed by troops. 
Some people died, and the incident was called Peterloo, 
after the Battle of Waterloo. 

But reforms did come. In 1829, Parliament passed a 
Catholic Emancipation Act, which freed Roman Catho- 
lics from many of the restrictions that they had lived 
under since the 16005. In 1830, Earl Grey led a Whig 
government into office and began pushing through Par- 
liament a measure to modernize the electoral system, 

By 1830, the British electoral system was out of date. 
Few men had the right to vote. Voting took place openly 
at hustings (public platforms), and bribery or intimida- 
tion of voters was easy. Every county and every borough 
returned two members to Parliament. Some members of 
Parliament represented rotten boroughs, towns that had 
become greatly reduced in population. Others герге- 
sented pocket boroughs, where one landowner con- 
trolled the votes. Few of the industrial towns in northern 
England and the Midlands were boroughs. Manchester, 
for example, had no member of Parliament, because it 
was not a borough. 

The 1832 Reform Act was passed after a great strug- 
gle. Under the Act, most middle-class men received the 
vote. The Act abolished some small boroughs and re- 
duced the number of members for other boroughs, 

The Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 set up town 
councils elected by ratepayers and presided over by a 
mayor, It empowered boroughs to provide drainage, 
markets, street lights, and other facilities, 

Overseas affairs after 1763. While all these changes 
were going on in Britain, political upheavals were taking 

place overseas. Several affected the British Empire. 

Loss of the American Colonies, \n 1763, Britain had 
13 North American colonies in addition to Canada. Most 
American colonists were of British descent but had only 
weak ties with Britain. Communications between Britain 
and the colonies were slow and poor. The colonists in- 
evitably evolved their own ways of life and wanted to 

manage their own affairs. 


The British government claimed that its troops in 
North America protected the colonists from American 
Indian attacks. It insisted that the colonists should pay 
part of the cost of protection. In 1765, the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Stamp Act to raise the required money 
by taxing the colonists. The colonists protested that 
there should be no taxation without representation in 
the British Parliament. The British government withdrew 
the stamp duty but still claimed its right to tax the colo: 
nies. The colonists denied this right and rebelled. 

The American War of Independence, also called the 
American Revolution, began in 1775. The colonies is- 
sued a joint Declaration of Independence the next year, 
Britain lost the war and, in 1783, it recognized the inde 
pendence of the colonies, which became the United 
States of America. 1 

Canada. In 1791, the British government reorganized 
Canada into two provinces. The French settlements be- 
came Lower Canada; the English ones, Upper Canada. 

India. British rule in India was extended and im- ~ 
proved under the governors general Warren Hastings 
and the Marquess Wellesley, whose brother also served 
in India and later became the Duke of Wellington. In 
1815, the Marquess of Hastings established British su: 
premacy over Nepal, and in 1824, Lord Amherst began 
the annexation of Burma. 

Ireland. in 1798, the Irish rebelled but were sup- 
pressed. By the Act of Union, William Pitt, Britain's prime 
minister, abolished the Irish Parliament and establish 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801, 
The Irish flag of St. Patrick was incorporated in the 
Union Flag. . 

France and Napoleon. Many people in Britain at first 
welcomed the French Revolution in 1789 as a triumph! 
liberty over tyranny. But by 1792, the British came to 
gard the new French government as aggressive and 
dangerous. The execution by the French of their king, 


Iron-and-steel workshops, such as the one shown above 
Newcastle Upon Tyne, grew up in Britain's large towns during 
the late 17005 and the 18005. 


Louis XVI, caused indignation in Britain. In 1793, Britain 

and France again went to war. The war continued after 

Napoleon Bonaparte took power in France in 1799, and 
it did not end until 1815. Through much of the war, Brit- 
ain fought Napoleon's European empire alone. 

In 1803, Napoleon planned to invade Britain. But Ad- 
miral Horatio Nelson, a great naval commander, de- 
feated the French fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805. 
Napoleon next tried to defeat Britain by economic war- 
fare. Under the Continental System, Napoleon tried to 
exclude British trade from the continent. However, Na- 
poleon's blockade against Britain was not as effective as 
Britain's counterblockade against France and its allies. 
But British naval action resulted in the War of 1812 with 
the United States. Britain assisted a Spanish revolt 
against French rule in 1808. In 1815, Napoleon was fi- 
nally defeated at the Battle of Waterloo by the Duke of 
Wellington and the Prussian commander Marshal Geb- 
hard von Bliicher. 

Other overseas developments. Britain's statesmen 
took a prominent part in the peace settlement at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. Later, two successive for- 
eign ministers, Lord Castlereagh and George Canning, 
opposed the efforts of the Austrian, Prussian, and Rus- 
sian emperors to support despotic rule in other coun- 
tries, The British government supported the Greeks in a 
war of independence against Turkey. Britain also 
promptly recognized the independence of several 
South American colonies that revolted against Spain in 
the early 18005. These colonies included Argentina. But 
in 1833, a British fleet captured the Falkland Islands and 
expelled the Argentines who had settled there. 

Although Britain lost America in 1783, it gained new 
territories abroad. Captain James Cook claimed part of 
Australia and New Zealand for Britain in 1770. In 1788, 
the British government began to send convicts to Aus- 
tralia, Free settlers arrived there later. 

Atthe Vienna peace settlement of 1815, Britain ob- 
tained Guiana in northern South America, St. Lucia and 
Trinidad in the West Indies, Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Malta. 

Some British merchants became wealthy by exporting 
black slaves from western Africa to the West Indies. 
During their voyages, the slaves were subjected to cruel 
conditions. A strong antislavery movement developed in 
Britain, led by William Wilberforce. Finally, in 1807, Par- 
liament suppressed the slave trade. In 1833, it abolished 
slavery throughout the British Empire. 


Years of progress (1837-1906) 


During the long reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901), 
the revolutionary changes that had transformed Britain 
from a mainly agricultural nation to an industrial one 
were followed by developments that took it further 
along the road of industrialism. These developments 
Were mirrored by changes in Britain's social framework 
as the education of its people improved. Britain played 
an increasingly important international role, and its em- 
Pire reached its widest extent. 

Political developments. Many men who did not get 
the vote in 1832 resented the Reform Act and worked to 
gunge it. They drew up a charter demanding votes for 
E men, payment of members of Parliament, the aboli- 

Оп of the rule that members of Parliament must be 
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Important dates 


1840 The penny post was established, 

1844 The cooperative movement started at Rochdale. 

1845-1846 Famine caused immense suffering in Ireland. 

1851 London's Great Exhibition showed Britain's prosperity. 

1856 Henry Bessemer produced steel by a new, efficient 

method. 

The British government took direct responsibility for 

India. 

Charles Darwin published Origin of Species. 

Parliament established the Dominion of Canada. 

Second Reform Act was passed by Parliament. 

1870 An Education Act gave education to all children. 

1879 Britain's first telephone company opened. 

1899-1902 Britain fought the Boer War and annexed the Boer 
republics. 


property owners, the creation of electoral districts of 
roughly equal populations, and the annual election of 
parliaments. Members of the movement became known 
as chartists. The chartists held many demonstrations 
throughout Britain. A final, sensational demonstration in 
1848 failed ridiculously. But most chartists were serious 
men, and all their demands—except for annually elected 
parliaments—have since been granted. 

Further parliamentary reform came later in the 18005. 
The Reform Act of 1867 extended the vote to working 
men in the towns. The Reform Act of 1884 gave the vote 
to agricultural labourers. Both these acts also redistrib- 
uted parliamentary seats. 

Social developments. In the mid-1800s, the continu- 
ing growth of the new industrial towns caused serious 
problems of health, housing, sanitation, and local ad- 
ministration. Many townspeople lived in crowded, badly 
built houses. Many died from disease. Few had suitable 
water supplies or drainage. Factory working hours re- 
mained long and wages low. Few safety precautions ex- 
isted, and women and children were exploited. Farm- 
workers earned too little to feed their families. 

Many reformers, notably Lord Shaftesbury, worked to 
improve conditions for poor people. Factory Acts 
passed between 1833 and 1853 reduced working hours 
for women and children, improved working conditions, 
and appointed factory inspectors. The Mines Act of 1842 
forbade underground employment of women and girls 
and of boys under 10 years old. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick had been largely responsible for 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 and became sec- 
retary of the Poor Law Board, He set up workhouses and 
abolished outdoor relief, such as the Speenhamland 

ет, except to aged and sick people. But poor peo- 
ple hated his reforms. Able-bodied paupers lived in 
grim conditions in the workhouses, where husbands 
and wives were separated from each other. 

In the mid-1800s, conditions for most people in Brit- 
ain began to improve. The Great Exhibition, held in 1851, 
symbolized growing prosperity. Wages improved, and 
various Factory Acts reduced working hours. The Bank 
Holidays Act of 1871 gave workers a holiday on three 
Mondays in the year, as well as on Good Friday and 
Christmas Day. The music hall flourished as a popular 
form of entertainment, and annual seaside holidays be- 
came common. The Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1875 en- 
abled town councils to destroy slums and erect new 
houses. City councils began to provide baths, libraries, 
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lighting, parks, transport, and water. After 1888, county 
councils undertook similar improvements. 

Developments in transport. In the 1830s, Britain 
had about 35,400 kilometres of reasonably good, mostly 
turnpike, roads and about 3,000 coach services in opera- 
tion. At the same time, a system of canals covering more 
than 6,400 kilometres enabled inland towns, such as 
Manchester and Stoke-on-Trent, to export manufactured 
goods and obtain food and raw materials, But canal 
barges were slow. 

Anew form of transport, railways, soon began to rival 
coaches and canals, By 1803, John Blenkinsop, William 
Hedley, and Richard Trevithick had each invented a lo- 
comotive. George Stephenson and his son Robert built a 
prizewinning locomotive called The Rocket. In 1830, it 
became the first locomotive of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. Railways developed rapidly. Engineers 
Constructed the early lines in industrial areas, mainly for 
goods trains. They later built passenger lines, The im- 
Portance of canals and coaches declined. In the 1840's, 
Britain's railways increased from 2,988 kilometres to 
over 9,600 kilometres. 

Other engineers fitted steam-engines in ships. In 
1802, William Symington built the first steamship to Op- 
erate on the Clyde. Early steamers could not compete 
with the Cutty Sark and other fast sailing ships called 
clippers. But the use of iron or steel for the hulls of ves- 
sels and the invention of the screw Propeller and steam 
turbine caused steamships gradually to replace sailing 
ships. 

Ih 1861, the first horse-drawn tramways were laid 
down in London. Two years later, engineers built the 
first underground railway. London's first electric trams 
ran іп 1883. In 1890, the world's first electrically driven 
underground railway opened in London. The bicycle 
was fully developed by 1889. 

The motorcar had been developed in Germany in the 
late 18007. By 1904, Britain had about 20,000 motorcars. 
London's first motorbuses and taxis appeared about 
1905. 


The world’s first public 
steam railway opened in 
northern England on Sept. 27, 
1825. George Stephenson's 
engine Locomotion No.1 
pulled a train of coal and flour 
trucks, and a passenger 
coach, Experiment, from Dar- 
lington to Stockton. 


Developments in communication. The establish- 
ment in 1840 of the penny post revolutionized the ability 
of ordinary people to contact each other by letter. Brit- 
ain's first telephone company opened in 1879. 

Economic developments. As British industry grew, 
50 did the population. By 1851, the population of Britain 
was nearly 28 million, and by 1901, nearly 42 million. In 
1851, nearly half Britain's people lived in the country. By 
1901, only a quarter did. 

In the early 18005, many influential people believed in 
a political and economic principle called /aissez faire. 
This principle stated that the government should inter- 
fere as little as possible with trade and industry. The 
idea delayed the passing of education, factory, and 
health acts. Parliamentary supporters of laissez faire re- 
pealed the Navigation Acts in 1849 and backed Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in abolishing customs duties in the 18405. 

Britain became a completely free-trade country with 
the repeal in 1846 of the Corn Laws (laws protecting Brit: 
ish cereals against imported corn). Poor people hated 


Many new products were developed during the 1800s, и 
cluding a great number for the home. The above photog en 
taken about 1900, shows some of the items that might have 
Seen in a working-class “model home.” 


the Corn Laws because the laws kept bread prices high. 
Landowners and farmers opposed repeal of the Corn 
Laws. But in 1845, the potato crop failed in Ireland, and 
there was a bad corn harvest in Britain. Faced with 
strong demands for cheap corn imports, Peel removed 
the Corn Laws. 

In 1844, a group called the Rochdale Equitable Pio- 
neers opened a cooperative store. The cooperative 
movement soon spread to other parts of Britain, Coop- 
erative buying and selling cut living costs. 

Repression of trade unions continued till the mid- 
18005. But in 1851, skilled technicians formed the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. This union became large 
and successful, and other skilled workers established 
similar unions. Several trade unions associated to form 
the Trades Union Congress in 1868. The Trade Union 
Act of 1871 protected union funds. The Employers and 
Workmen Act of 1875 permitted peaceful picketing dur- 
ing strikes, The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 relieved un- 
ions of legal liability for damage caused by strikes. 

Overseas developments. The dominant statesman 
in British foreign policy during the mid-1800s was Lord 
Palmerston. He upheld British interest and supported 
the cause of liberty and nationalism in other countries. 
He supported Belgian independence in 1830 and 
strongly protested to the European governments that 
suppressed liberal movements in 1848. 

From 1854 to 1856, Britain and France fought Russia in 
the Crimean War. Britain feared that Russia would seize 
Turkish territory on the Mediterranean and threaten the 
British route to India. During the war, Florence Nightin- 
gale, a great English nurse, tended sick and wounded 
people. Her work revolutionized nursing care. 

The colonies. In Canada, jealousies and suspicions 
between the two provinces established in 1791 led to re- 
volts in both of them in 1837. Lord Durham, the British 
government's investigator, recommended that Canada 
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should be reunited and made self-governing. The British 
North America Act of 1867 made Canada the first self- 
governing dominion within the British Empire. 

In Australia, sheep farmers opened up the interior, 
Between 1849 and 1851, a gold rush attracted thousands 
of immigrants to Victoria and New South Wales. In 1900, 
the country became the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Britain annexed New Zealand in 1840. There, too, gold 
attracted immigrants, and New Zealand prospered as a 
farming country. It became a dominion in 1907. 

In India, sepoys (soldiers) rebelled in 1857. The /ndian 
Revolt of 1857 had its causes in the religious practices of 
India's Hindus and Muslims. The British suppressed the 
revolt. But they abolished the rule of the East India Com- 
pany, and brought India directly under the rule of the 
Crown. Queen Victoria became Empress of India in 
1877. 

In southern Africa, Britain had won the Cape of Good 
Hope from the Dutch by 1815. Many British emigrants 
had settled there and in Natal. Many of the Boers (Dutch 
settlers) moved into the interior. The largest such move- 
ment had been the Great Trek of 1836. The Boers 
founded two independent republics, the South African 
Republic (Transvaal) and the Orange Free State. In 1877, 
the British annexed the Transvaal, but the Boers won it 
back in the First Anglo-Boer War (1880-1881). In 1886, a 
gold rush in the Transvaal attracted many British pros- 
pectors. The Boers taxed them heavily and denied them 
the vote. Their grievances led to the Second Anglo-Boer 
War (1899-1902), Britain defeated the Boers and annexed 
the two republics. In 1910, the four territories of south- 
ern Africa formed the Union of South Africa. 

Developments in government. From 1830 to 1841, 
with one short break, the Whigs formed the govern- 
ments. The Tories opposed the Reform Act in 1832. But 
in 1835, Peel issued a document called the Tamworth 
Manifesto, which said that the Tory Party should com- 


га. England held the American Colonies from the early 
and the early 1900s. The 


North Pacific 
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bine reform with respect for tradition. The Tories began 
to call themselves Conservatives. In 1841, they won 
power under Peel. A later Conservative leader, Benjamin 
Disraeli, spoke of "Tory democracy,” by which he meant 
that wealthy people should introduce social reforms to 
benefit poorer people. Disraeli pursued this policy in 
his terms as Conservative prime minister in 1868 and 
from 1874 to 1880. 

Meanwhile, the aristocratic Whigs became, largely 
under the leadership of William Gladstone, the new L/b- 
eral Party. The Liberals represented particularly the mid- 
dle classes and Nonconformists (Protestants outside the 
Church of England). In the late 1800's, the trade unions 
and a group of socialist intellectuals called the Fabians 
formed the Labour Party. The first Labour members en- 
tered Parliament in 1893. Socialists generally supported 
the Liberals, who won a great election victory in 1906. 

In 1870, Gladstone's government reformed the Civil 
Service to make recruitment fairer. It also reformed the 
Army, which had long been badly administered. 

The Irish question. Famine in 1845 greatly reduced 
Ireland's population. Many people starved or emigrated. 
The grievances of the Irish people were extremely bit- 
ter, and Gladstone determined to reform Irish adminis- 
tration, Acts were passed to end the special status of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland and to protect farmers 
against eviction by landlords. But these measures did 
not satisfy the Irish people, and Gladstone tried to give 
Ireland self-government. Parliament rejected his two 
Irish Home Rule Bills in 1886 and 1893. But Ireland's de- 
sire for self-government, voiced by a large /rish Nation- 
alist Party in the British House of Commons, remained 
strong. See Ireland, History of. 

Cultural developments. Culture declined from its 
Georgian elegance as the industrial middle classes re- 
placed the landed aristocracy in importance. Soon, 
drab, brick towns, smoking factories, and ugly slag 
heaps covered large areas of Britain. In large buildings, 
architects sought to recreate past architectural styles, in- 
cluding Gothic and Greek or Roman Classic. 


Popular Victorian painters included numerous artists, 
from Frederick Leighton to Sir Edwin Landseer, A group 
of painters, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, thought 
that pictures should be both beautiful and instructive, 
Musical composers included Sir Edward Elgar and Sir 
Hubert Parry. Great writers of the 1800's included Char- 
lotte and Emily Bronté, Charles Dickens, George Eliot, 
Charles Kingsley, Anthony Trollope, and William Make- 
peace Thackeray. Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, 
George Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells lived on into the 
19005. Poets of the period included Matthew Arnold; 
Robert Browning; Elizabeth Barrett Browning; Algernon 
Charles Swinburne; and Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

In the later 1800's, new ideas caused discussion and 
controversy. Charles Darwin's Origin of Species, written 
in 1859, explained the development of all living crea- 
tures by a theory of evolution. Thomas Hughes, Charles 
Kingsley, and others voiced new ideas in the name of 
Christian Socialism. 

Such literary and intellectual activity was aided by the 
growth of education. A state system of education began 
with the Elementary Education Act of 1870. The influ- 
ence of Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Rugby School, 
led to the reform and growth of public and grammar 
schools. The Education Act of 1902 allowed local author- 
ities to found secondary schools. In the 1800, new uni- 
versities were founded in Durham, London, and several 
industrial towns. With the spread of general education, 
a need arose for popular mass-circulation newspapers. 
These began with London's Daily Mail in 1896. 

Industrial developments. British industry continued 
to expand. Coal output more than doubled between 
1846 and 1862, and iron production increased by six 
times between 1833 and 1865. An expansion in trade as 
well as raw material production made Britain very pros 
perous and the world's leading manufacturing nation. It 
retained its industrial lead through the skill of its inven- 
tors. Sir Henry Bessemer discovered a less costly way 0 
making steel, and steel replaced iron in engineering, 
railways, and shipbuilding. In 1844, Isambard Brunel laid 


Music halls became im- 
mensely popular in Victorian 
England. Early music halls 
were drinking places. But 
gradually audiences grew 
bigger, and seating became 
more formal. Some music 
halls of the late 1800s, suc Е 
the Canterbury in South Lom 
don, /eft, seated thousands 


the first electric telegraph оп the Great Western Railway 
from Paddington to Slough. In 1866, British engineers 
laid the first telegraph cable across the Atlantic Ocean. 
In 1884, Sir Charles Parsons made the first practical 
steam turbine. In 1826, Patrick Bell invented a reaping 
machine for cutting cereals. He also devised a way of ex- 
tracting sugar from sugar beet. 

Near the end of the 1800s, Britain faced growing 
competition overseas. Such industrialized countries as 
France, Germany, and the United States protected their 
own manufactures against British goods by imposing 
high tariffs (taxes on imports). The United States and 
Germany overtook Britain in steel production. Britain's 
exports went into decline. Only coal, machinery, and 
ships maintained their share of the export market. Brit- 
ain suffered an industrial slump between 1875 and 1896. 

But British businessmen had invested money in the 
empire, South America, and other parts of the world. 
British companies owned overseas factories, farms, 
mines, and railways. The earnings of British shipping 
and insurance companies, and the profits of overseas in- 
vestments provided a valuable income. 


The United Kingdom in the 1900's 


In the first half of the 19005, Britain fought in two 
world wars that considerably changed its international 
influence and status. Many countries that before 1945 
were British colonies became independent countries as 
the British Empire developed into the Commonwealth of 
Nations. \n 1906, Britain was the world’s richest and 
most powerful nation, but the Soviet Union and the 
United States, with their vast resources of people and 
materials, eventually overtook Britain. 

Affairs in Parliament. In 1906, the Liberals won a 
general election by a large majority. The new govern- 
ment faced a mainly Conservative House of Lords, likely 
to reject its reforms. David Lloyd George, chancellor of 
the exchequer, wanted to challenge the Lords. But the 
House of Lords passed his first reform, the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, in 1908. It granted a pension of 5 shillings (25 
pence) a week to people over 70 years old. 

In 1909, Lloyd George introduced a budget imposing 
extra taxes to pay for an expanded navy, old age pen- 
sions, and labour exchanges. It imposed death duties on 


fashionable cyclists of the early 19005 often met in London's 
У d Park, above. This illustration also shows that elegance and 
9004 manners were important to society at that time. 
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Important dates 


1911 Тһе Parliament Act cut the power of the House of Lords. 

1914 sd Irish Home Rule Bill was passed but not put into ef- 
lect. 

1914-1918 Britain fought Germany and its allies in World War I. 

1916 British forces crushed the Easter Rising in Ireland. 

1921 The Irish Free State was set up. 

1924 Ramsay MacDonald led the first Labour government. 

1939-1945 Britain fought Germany and Japan in World War Il. 

1948 India and Pakistan became separate states. 

1956 Britain and France attacked Egypt over the Suez Canal. 

1957-1960's Most British African territories became independ- 

ent. 

Northern Ireland came under direct rule from Westmin- 

ster. 

The United Kingdom (UK) joined the European Commu- 

nity (now called the European Union). 

Margaret Thatcher became the UK's first woman prime 

minister. 

British troops removed an Argentine invasion force from 

the Falkland Islands in the South Atlantic. 

British troops participated in the Persian Gulf War. 

A railway tunnel opened under the English Channel be- 

tween England and France. 


1972 
1973 
1979 
1982 


estates worth more than 5,000 British pounds, a supertax 
on incomes over 5,000 British pounds a year, and a tax 
on land that had increased in value. The Lords rejected 
the budget. 

The Liberal Party was again returned to government 
in January 1910. It then introduced a bill to end the 
power of the Lords to reject financial bills. The bill also 
provided that any other bill, if passed by the Commons 
three times in two years, should become law without 
the approval of the Lords. The Liberals also proposed to 
reduce the length of a Parliament from seven to five 
years. The Lords resisted. But after the Liberals had won 
another election in December 1910, the Lords passed 
the bill, It became law as the Parliament Act of 1911. 

The Liberals passed more social reforms. In 191 1, the 
Shops Act enforced early closing once a week. By an- 
other act, members of Parliament received payment for 
their services. A National Insurance Act provided sick- 
ness insurance for all low-paid workers and unemploy- 
ment insurance for people in some jobs. 

World War I. In the late 1800s, Britain, with its vast 
empire, relied on the Navy for defences and followed a 
foreign policy of splendid isolation. But with the early 
1900s came a need for alliances. In 1902, Britain allied 
with Japan to meet a possible Russian attack on India. In 
1904, Britain and France, both fearing German aggres- 
sion, signed a treaty called the Entente Cordiale. In 1907, 
this became the Triple Entente, when France's ally, Rus- 
sia, joined. The Entente was opposed by the Triple Alli- 
ance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

World War | began in 1914. The Allies— Britain, 
France, the United States, and other countries—fought 
the Central Powers— Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Ot- 
toman Empire, and Bulgaria. The war was caused chiefly 
by political and economic rivalry among the various na- 
tions. Part of this rivalry was between Britain and Ger- 
many. German industry was growing rapidly, and Britain 
feared that German goods would flood the world mar- 
ket. Germany also had built a powerful navy. 

Britain entered the war on Aug. 4, 1914, after German 
troops invaded neutral Belgium on their way to attack 
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France. The fighting lasted until 1918, when the Allies fi- 
nally defeated Germany. See World War 1. 

Lloyd George served as prime minister during the 
second half of the war. He helped write the Treaty of 
Versailles, which officially ended the war with Germany. 
The treaty set up the League of Nations, and gave Britain 
control over German colonies in Africa. The Treaty of 
Sévres, signed with the Turkish Ottoman Empire, gave 
Britain control over some Turkish possessions in the 
Middle East. See League of Nations; Sévres, Treaty of; 
Versailles, Treaty of. 

The war had a shattering effect on Britain. About 
750,000 members of the British armed forces died. Ger- 
man submarines sank about 7 million metric tons of Brit- 
ish shipping. The war also created severe economic 
problems for Britain and shook its position as a world 
power. 

Irish affairs. From 1910, the Liberal government de- 
pended for its majority in the Commons on the Irish Na- 
tionalist Party led by John Redmond, who demanded 
self-government for Ireland. The Lords twice rejected 
the third Irish Home Rule Bill in 1913. Under the Parlia- 
ment Act, the government could pass the bill in 1914. 
This they proposed to do. 

But while Parliament delayed, the Irish situation be- 
came dangerous. Some Protestants in Ulster collected 
arms to resist any compulsion to be part of an inde- 
pendent Ireland. In March 1914, British Protestant offi- 
cers stationed at the Curragh, near Dublin, had to be as- 
sured by the British government that they would not 
have to fight against Protestants in Ulster. The southern 
Irish then began arming. A conference of Conservative, 
Liberal, and Irish leaders failed to agree. Civil war in Ire- 
land seemed inevitable. Then World War | began, and 
the government shelved the Home Rule Bill. 

In 1916, a revolt called the Faster Rebellion broke out 
in Dublin. British soldiers quelled it, and the leaders 
were executed. Sinn Féin, a new republican party, won a 
general election in Ireland in 1918. It set up its own re- 
publican parliament, its own law courts, and an army, 


which attacked police officers and British soldiers. In 
reply, the British government in 1919 sent in the Black 
and Tans, a force of ex-soldiers. For 16 months, the two 
sides ruthlessly fought each other. In 1921, George V ар. 
pealed for conciliation. Lloyd George proposed that 
southern Ireland should become the /rish Free State, 
with dominion status in the empire. The Irish delegates 
agreed and signed a treaty ending the war with Britain, 
Six counties in the province of Ulster remained part of. 
the British kingdom, which was officially renamed the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The northern Irish set up a local parliament at Belfast, 

The extreme Sinn Féiners rejected the treaty with Brit 
ain, and civil war followed in Ireland. The civil war 
ended in 1923 with victory for the protreaty party. In 
World War 11, southern Ireland was neutral. In 1949, it 
became a republic outside the Commonwealth. See 
Civil War, Irish; Ireland, History of. 

The rise of the Labour Party. In January 1924, anew 
party, the Labour Party, came to power under James 
Ramsay MacDonald. The party represented socialist so- 
cieties and workers groups. It began to develop in the 
late 18005, and gathered strength through the years. 
While the Labour Party grew stronger, the Liberal Party 
declined. Many voters could see little difference be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals. They saw the Labour 
Party, with its socialist aims, as an alternative to the Con- 
servative Party. The Labour Party held office only until 
November. It lacked a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and needed the Liberal Party's support. The Liber 
als soon withdrew their support. The Conservatives, 
under Stanley Baldwin, then held control of the govern 
ment until 1929. 

In the 1929 elections, the Labour Party became the 
largest party for the first time. MacDonald returned as 
prime minister. A few months later, the worldwide Great 
Depression began. In 1931, MacDonald formed a gov- 
ernment of Labour, Conservative, and Liberal leaders to 
deal with the emergency. The government increased 
taxes, abandoned free trade, and cut its own spending. 


The General Strike of 1976 
was beaten partly by military 
strength. Armoured cars pro 
tected convoys of lorries that 
carried food from London 
docks to Hyde Park for distri- 
bution. 


But the United Kingdom could not escape the effects of 
the Great Depression. 

Industrial affairs. For a short time after World War I, 
British industry prospered because of the worldwide 
shortage of manufactured goods. But in 1920, nearly 2 
million workers became unemployed. The coal industry 
suffered badly as people began to use oil for fuel. Trade 
unions tried to win gains for their members in many in- 
dustries. But employers refused concessions, and 
strikes followed. 

A General Strike occurred in 1926, when miners— 
Supported by the Trades Union Congress struck 
against reduced wages. After nine days, the main strike 
шт The miners remained on strike several months 
longer but finally had to accept the wage cuts. 
wn world economic situation deteriorated in the late 

05. By 1932, the United Kingdom had about 3 million 
Renple unemployed. The industrial districts of northern 

ngland, Scotland, and South Wales became distressed 
areas, each with thousands of people out of work. 

The world economic crisis gradually eased. Economic 
growth occurred mostly in London, southeastern Eng- 
үү and the western Midlands. In these areas, new in- 

lustries produced aeroplanes, cars, radio and electrical 
equipment, and other items powered by oil and electric- 
оо conditions and housing in these areas were 

у ег than in the old industrial regions. The population 
of most distressed areas declined. 
re uis in our time." In the depth of the depression, 
en Hitler and his Nazi Party won control of Germany. 
Fe rmany began to rearm, but few leaders in the United 

ngdom, or elsewhere, saw the danger. 

Meantime, the United Kingdom faced an unusual 
bn at home. King George V died in 1936, and his 
" Бк son became King Edward VIII. Edward wanted to 
Sime an American divorcée, Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
Ss pson. The government, the Church of England, and 

any British people objected. Edward then gave up the 
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Barrage balloons were used 
during World War Il to pro- 
tect areas against enemy air 
attacks. Barrage-balloon pro- 
duction, /ей, and other war- 
time jobs brought many 
women to employment for 
the first time. 


throne to marry "the woman | love.” His brother became 
king as George VI. 

Neville Chamberlain, a Conservative, became prime 
minister in 1937. Chamberlain thought he could deal 
with Hitler. In 1938, Hitler seized Austria and then de- 
manded part of Czechoslovakia. Chamberlain and Pre- 
mier Édouard Daladier of France flew to Munich, Ger- 
many, to confer with Hitler. They gave in to Hitler's 
demands after the German dictator said he would seek 
no more territory (see Munich Agreement). Chamber- 
lain returned to Britain and said: "I believe it is peace in 
our time." The people sighed in relief. But Chamberlain 
met sharp attacks in the House of Commons. Winston 
Churchill, a Conservative, called the Munich Agreement 
“a disaster of the first magnitude.” 

World War Il. In March 1939, Germany seized the 
rest of Czechoslovakia. On September 1, Germany in- 
vaded Poland and World War II began. Two days later, 
the United Kingdom and France declared war on Ger- 
many. In April 1940, German troops invaded Denmark 
and Norway. Chamberlain resigned on May 10, and 
Churchill became prime minister. On that same day, 
Germany attacked Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

Churchill told the British people he had nothing to 
offer but "blood, toil, tears, and sweat’ to win "victory at 
all costs. . . " Germany conquered France in June, and 
the UK stood alone against the Nazi war machine. 

The United Kingdom prepared for invasion, and 
Churchill urged his people to make this "their finest 
hour. He inspired them to heights of courage, unity, 
and sacrifice. Hundreds of German planes bombed the 
UK nightly. German submarines tried to cut the ОК life- 
line by torpedoing ships bringing supplies to the island 
country. Severe rationing limited each person's share of 
food, clothing, coal, and oil. The British refused to be 
beaten, and Hitler gave up his invasion plans. 

In June 1941, Germany invaded the Soviet Union. In 
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December, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, and 
the United States entered the war. The UK, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the other Allies finally de- 
feated Germany and Japan in 1945. Near the end of the 
war, the UK helped establish the United Nations. For the 
story of the UK in World War Il, see World War Il. 

About 360,000 British servicemen, servicewomen, and 
civilians died in the war. Great sections of London and 
other cities had been destroyed by bombs. The war had 
shattered the economy, and the UK had piled up huge 
debts. The United States and the Soviet Union came out 
of the war as the world's most powerful nations. 

The welfare state. The Labour Party won a landslide 
victory in 1945. The party had campaigned on a socialist 
programme. Clement Attlee became prime minister, and 
the Labour Party stayed in power until 1951. During 
those six years, the UK became a welfare state. The na- 
tion's social security system was expanded to provide 
welfare for the people “from the cradle to the grave.” 
The Labour government also began to nationalize indus- 
try by putting private businesses under public control. 
The nationalized industries included the Bank of Eng- 
land, the coal mines, the iron and steel industry, the rail- 
ways, and the road haulage industry. 

Although the Labour government struggled to re- 
store the economy, conditions improved little. Rationing 
and other wartime controls continued. The government 
borrowed heavily from the United States. 

Decline of the empire. World War II sealed the fate 
of the British Empire, though the UK had begun loosen- 
ing control over its empire earlier. In 1931, the UK 
granted independence within the empire to Australia, 
Canada, the Irish Free State, New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, and South Africa. They became the first members 
ofthe Commonwealth of Nations, an association of 
countries and dependencies that succeeded the empire. 

After World War II, the peoples of Africa and Asia in- 
creased their demands for independence. The UK could 
no longer keep control of its colonies. In 1947, India and 
Pakistan became independent nations within the Com- 
monwealth. In 1948, Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) became an 
independent Commonwealth country. In that same year, 
Burma achieved independence—and left the Common- 
wealth. In 1949, the Republic of Ireland (Irish Free State) 
also left the Commonwealth, and Newfoundland be- 
came a province of Canada. South Africa was not a 
member of the Commonwealth from 1961 to 1994, be- 
cause the UK had criticized its racial policies. Although 
blacks made up a majority of the population in South Af- 
rica, whites controlled the government. Also, the South 
African government had an official policy of racial seg- 
regation called aparthejd. South Africa rejoined the 
Commonwealth when it ended its apartheid and gave 

blacks a full part in government. 

Since the early 1950's, many more British possessions 
have become independent nations. They include Brunei, 
Cyprus, Ghana, Kenya, Malaysia, Malta, Nigeria, Papua 
New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Sudan, Trinidad and To- 
bago, and Uganda. In 1965, Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) 
declared its independence from the UK. There, as in 
South Africa, whites controlled the government even 
though blacks made up a majority of the population. The 
UK had refused to grant Rhodesia independence until 
blacks were given a greater voice in the government. In 


Prime ministers of the 1900's 

Name Party Dates served 
Marquess of Salisbury Conservative — 1895-1902 
Arthur Balfour Conservative 1902-1905 
Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman Liberal 1905-1908 
Herbert Asquith Liberal 1908-1916 
David Lloyd George Liberal 1916-1922 
Andrew Bonar Law Conservative — 1922-1923 
Stanley Baldwin Conservative — 1923-1924 
James Ramsay MacDonald Labour 1924 
Stanley Baldwin Conservative 1924-1929 
James Ramsay MacDonald Labour 1929-1935 
Stanley Baldwin Conservative 1935-1937 
Neville Chamberlain Conservative 1937-1940 
Winston Churchill Conservative 1940-1945 
Clement Attlee Labour 1945-1951 
Winston Churchill Conservative — 1951-1955 
Sir Anthony Eden Conservative 1955-1957 
Harold Macmillan Conservative 1957-1963 
Sir Alexander Douglas-Home Conservative 1963-1964 
Harold Wilson Labour 1964-1970 
Edward Heath Conservative 1970-1974 
Harold Wilson Labour 1974-1976 
James Callaghan Labour 1976-1979 

Thatcher Conservative 1979-1990 
John Major Conservative 1990- 


Each prime minister has а biography in World Book. 


1980, after a long struggle for more power, blacks 
gained control of the Rhodesian government, and the 
UK recognized Rhodesia's independence. Rhodesia's 
name was changed to Zimbabwe. For details, see Zim- 
babwe (History). Generally, the British Empire has been 
disbanded in an orderly way, and most independent 
countries have stayed in the Commonwealth. 

While the UK was breaking up its empire during the 
postwar years, other nations of Western Europe joined 
together in various organizations to unite economically 
and politically. The UK was reluctant to join them. 
Throughout history, the UK had preferred to stay out of 
European affairs—except to keep the balance of power 
in Europe. By joining the new organizations, the UK 
feared it might lose some of its independence, and 
would also be turning its back on the Commonwealth. 

In the 19505, the UK refused to join the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). Most important, it 
did not join the European Economic Community (EEC), 
which eventually became the European Union (EU). This 
association, also called the European Common Market, 
was set up by France and five other nations. After the 
EEC showed signs of succeeding, the UK set up the El 
ropean Free Trade Association (EFTA) with six other 
tions. But it was only a mild success, and the UK later re 
gretted its refusal to join the EEC. . i 

In the years after World War Il, British foreign policy 
was closely allied with that of the United States. T 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO 
and fought in the Korean War (1950-1953). sud 

In July 1956, Egypt seized the Suez Canal, which Wi 
owned mainly by the British and French. In October, k 
rael invaded Egypt, its enemy. The UK and France thet 
attacked Egypt in an attempt to retake the canal. Теа 
tempt did not succeed. Pressure from the United Stay 
the Soviet Union, and the United Nations forced the 
France, and Israel to withdraw from Egypt. 


Economic recovery—and collapse. A Conservative 
government had returned to power in 1951 under Win- 
ston Churchill. The Conservatives accepted most of the 
changes the Labour Party had made. By 1955, rationing 
and most other wartime controls had ended. Industry 
was thriving, jobs were plentiful, and wages were good. 
Churchill retired in 1955, and Sir Anthony Eden suc- 
ceeded him as prime minister. Eden resigned in 1957, 
and Harold Macmillan succeeded him. 

The economy continued to expand until the early 
19605. Hoping to improve the economy, the government 
applied for membership of the European Economic 
Community. By joining the EEC, Macmillan hoped the 
UK would be able to expand its export trade. But in Janu- 
ary 1963, the UK's application was rejected, largely be- 
cause of opposition from French President Charles de 
Gaulle. The rejection was a defeat for Macmillan. That 
year, the government was shaken by a scandal involving 
the secretary for war. The 1964 election brought the La- 
bour Party back to power under Harold Wilson. 

Wilson faced mounting economic problems. The UK 
was importing far more goods than it was exporting, 
and its industrial growth rate was too slow. The coun- 
trys financial reserves shrank, and it had to borrow 
more and more money from other countries and inter- 
national agencies. In 1966, the government began an 
austerity programme by increasing taxes and putting a 
ceiling on wages and prices. In October 1967, the UK 
was again rejected for membership of the EEC. In No- 
vember, the government devalued the pound in re- 
sponse to the serious economic situation. 

The United Kingdom today is seeking its new role 
inthe world. UK society is also in a state of change. The 
old barriers between the classes were much reduced 
during World War Il. 

In the 1970 elections, the Conservative Party regained 
control of the government. Edward Heath became prime 
Minister. In 1971, agreement was reached on terms for 
the UK's entry into the EEC. The UK joined the EEC in 
1973, But continuing inflation, fuel shortages, strikes, 
and other matters caused serious problems for the Con- 
servative government. Elections in 1974 brought the La- 
bour Party back to power, and Harold Wilson again be- 
came prime minister. Wilson retired in 1976. James 
Callaghan succeeded him as prime minister and as 
leader of the Labour Party. 

The Liberal Party briefly allied with a Labour adminis- 
tration in 1978. In 1982, the Liberals formed an electoral 
alliance with a new party carved out of the Labour 
Partys right wing. This was the Social Democratic Party. 
In 1987, the Liberals and Social Democrats agreed to 
terms for merging the two parties. In 1990, the new 
Party was named the Liberal Democrats. 

Long-standing conflicts between Catholics and Prot- 
estants in Northern Ireland became a serious problem 
during the late 1960's and the 1970s. In 1969, the govern- 
ment began sending troops to Northern Ireland to try to 
stop riots from occurring. But the violence continued. 
The unstable situation caused a series of political crises 
in Northern Ireland during the 19705. The UK Parliament 
at Westminster established direct rule over the country 
at various times, while attempts were made to form а 
stable government in which Catholics and Protestants 
shared power. See Northern Ireland (History). 
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Some people in Scotland and Wales demand com- 
plete independence from the UK for their countries. 
Others believe Scotland and. Wales should have their 
own legislatures to deal with laws that directly affect 
their countries. Still others favour no changes in the re- 
lations between Scotland and Wales and the rest of the 
UK. In March 1979, the UK government allowed the peo- 
ple of Scotland and Wales to vote on the question of 
whether they should have their own legislatures, The 
voters in both countries failed to approve the establish- 
ment of the legislatures. The process under which Scot- 
land and Wales would have received more control over 
their affairs is called devolution. 

Elections held in May 1979 returned the Conserva- 
tives to power. Conservative Party leader Margaret 
Thatcher replaced Callaghan as prime minister. She be- 
came the first woman ever to hold the office. As prime 
minister, Thatcher worked to reduce government in- 
volvement in the economy. For example, the govern- 
ment sold its interests in many industries to private citi- 
zens and businesses. 

Since 1833, the UK has ruled the Falkland Islands, 
which lie about 515 kilometres east of the southern 
coast of Argentina. But Argentina has long claimed own- 
ership of the islands. In April 1982, Argentine troops in- 
vaded and occupied the Falklands, British and Argentine 
forces fought for control of the Falkland Islands, The Ar- 
gentine forces surrendered in June 1982. 

In November 1990, Thatcher resigned as Conservative 
Party leader and prime minister. John Major succeeded 
her in both positions. In 1991, UK forces helped to liber- 
ate Kuwait in the Persian Gulf War. 

In December 1993, Prime Minister John Major and 
Ireland's Prime Minister Albert Reynold's signed the 
Anglo-Irish Joint Declaration on Northern Ireland \t led 
to an announcement by the IRA in August 1994 that they 
would cease their campaign of violence. In December of 


HMS Invincible was part of the UK task force that drove Argen- 


tine invaders from the Falkland Islands in 1982. The crew were 
welcomed home as heroes when they returned. 
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that year, Sinn Féin President Gerry Adams met with 
representatives of the UK government to discuss further 
steps to peace. (See Northern Ireland [History]). 

In 1994 France and the UK began to run passenger 
trains through the Channel Tunnel, and the UK contin- 
ued to negotiate closer ties with the European Union. 

Related articles in World Book include: 
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Ireland Wars of the Roses 


1. Prehistoric Britain 
A. The earliest times 
В. The Palaeolithic Period 
C The Mesolithic Period 
D. The Neolithic Period 


Waterloo, Battle of World War | 
Wessex World War II 
Woolsack 
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E. The Bronze Age | 
F. The Iron Age 
G. First contact with Rome 


11. Roman Britain (55 B.C.-A.D. 410) 


A. Caesar's expeditions 
B. The arrival of the Ro- 
mans 


Ш. The Dark Ages (410-1066) 
A. The Anglo-Saxon settle- 


ment 
B. Anglo-Saxon England 
C. Anglo-Saxon life 


C. The rule of the Romans 
D. The departure of the Ro- 
mans 


D. Religion and early litera- 
ture in England 

E. Viking raiders in Britain 

F. The Normans 


IV. The Norman Conquest (1066-1337) 
A. Life under ће Normans С. The law 


B. The Church 


V. Years of conflict (1337-1485) 


A. The decline of feudal- 


ism 
B. The end of the medieval 


wars 


C. Religious developments 
D. The growth of trade 
E. The spread of learning 


VI. Widening horizons (1485-1603) 


A. The early Tudors 

B. The English Reforma- 
tion 

C The Irish 


D. The later Tudors 
E. The Elizabethan Era 
F. The seamen 


VII. Constitutional changes (1603-1714) 


A. The union of the king- 
doms 


D. The Restoration 
E. The Glorious Revolution 


B. The king and Parliament F. Overseas developments 


C. The Commonwealth 


VIII. Years of transition (1714-1837) 


A. England before 1763 
B. Overseas affairs before 
1763 


C. England after 1763 
D. Overseas affairs after 1763 


IX. Years of progress (1837-1906) 


A. Political developments 

B. Social developments 

C Developments in trans- 
port 

D. Developments in com- 
munication 

E. Economic develop- 
ments 


F. Overseas developments 

G. The colonies 

H. Developments in govern: 
ment 

1. The Irish question 

J. Cultural developments 

K. Industrial developments 
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Party 

E. Industrial affairs 

F. "Peace in our time" 


С. World War 1 
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Questions 
How did Queen Mary earn the nickname “Bloody Mary’ in the 


mid-1500's? 


To what did Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain refer when he 
said: "I believe it is peace in our time"? 1 
What would devo/ution achieve for Scotland and Wales 


Who were the Beaker Folk? 


Why was the period from 410 to 1066 called the Dark Ages, 
On what basis did William, Duke of Normandy, lay claim 


English throne in 1066? 


pe? 


How did Britain lose its land link with the rest of Europe! 
Why did England and France engage in the Hundred Year ү! 


from 1337 to 1453? 


What did the Act of Union, passed in 1707, achieve? 
How did the government formed by Prime Mini 
say MacDonald in 1931 respond to the Great 


ister James Ram” 
Depression! 


United Kingdom, Legal systems of the. There 
are separate legal systems for England and Wales, Scot- 
land, and Northern Ireland. The system of courts in 
Northern Ireland is broadly the same as in England and 
Wales. But laws made by the UK parliament have effect 
in Northern Ireland only if they are specifically ex- 
pressed to do so. Scotland, however, has a totally differ- 
ent legal structure because its laws have developed sep- 
arately from the laws of England. Nevertheless, many 
statutes passed by the UK parliament have effect in Scot- 
land. The reasons for these differences are historical 
(see United Kingdom, History of the). 

In spite of their differences, all legal systems in the 
United Kingdom follow the same general principles to 
safeguard the rights of citizens whilst upholding the 
rule of law. 


Basic rights of citizens 


The Rule of Law means that the government must be 
carried on according to law. It also means that anyone 
who interferes with another person's freedom or prop- 
erty without legal authority is liable, whether he or she 
is a private citizen or a public official. Public officials 
cannot excuse themselves by saying that they were car- 
rying out superior orders. 

Fair trial. Every person has a right to a fair trial if ac- 
cused of an offence. It is a fundamental principle of the 
common law that a person is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty (see Common law). In criminal trials, an 
accusation is not proved until it is established beyond a 
reasonable doubt. In serious criminal cases, a body of 
unbiased citizens called a jury decides whether a case is 
proved. The jury decides all questions of fact, and the 
judge decides questions of law. The jury must make its 
decision solely on the evidence before the court. Juries 
are not used in the trial of minor offences. Instead, mag- 
istrates decide whether the case is proved or not. In 
Some cases, the accused may choose whether to be 
tried by a judge and jury or by magistrates. In civil 
cases, juries are seldom used. See Jury; Trial. 

Every person is entitled to be represented in court by 
à lawyer. Defence lawyers aim to present their clients 
cases in the best light and to make sure that they get a 
fair trial, Lawyers who think that their clients have not 
had a fair trial appeal on their clients behalf to a higher 
court. Lawyers charge for their services. Persons ac- 
Cused of a crime, but who are unable to pay for a law- 
Yer, can sometimes obtain free legal assistance. In civil 
Cases, a person who cannot pay the normal professional 
fee can obtain legal assistance or advice either free or at 
a reduced cost for certain cases, according to his or her 
Income. See Legal aid. 

Personal freedom. Any restriction placed upon a 
person's freedom is unlawful unless it can be justified 
Оп some lawful ground. This is one of the basic princi- 
ples of the common law. But the law recognizes some 
Testrictions on freedom. Parents may exercise reason- 
able control over their children if they are under 18. 
Medical authorities may confine people certified to be 
of unsound mind to mental institutions. Courts may sen- 
tence people convicted of crimes or of contempt of 
Court to periods of imprisonment. 

The law allows a person to exercise a reasonable 
amount of force to assert his or her freedom. Also, if a 
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person is wrongfully arrested, he or she may bring a 
civil action for damages for the wrong done or may start 
a criminal prosecution. But the most important instru- 
ment for the protection of personal freedom is the writ 
of Habeas Corpus. The writ may be served on anyone, 
including the home secretary, the governor of a prison, 
orthe police. See Habeas Corpus. 

Freedom of speech means that all people are free to 
speak, write, or print what they like, provided that they 
do not overstep the bounds set by law. If a person does 
overstep these bounds, he or she may commit the 
crimes of sedition, obscenity, blasphemy, or criminal 
libel, or the forts of libel or slander. See Libel; Sedition; 
Slander; Tort. 

Freedom of assembly is the right to assemble 
peacefully for any lawful purpose. But this does not 
mean that people can hold a meeting anywhere they 
like. There is no right of public meeting on a highway, 
and most public places are subject to local bylaws. Also, 
the police have the power to direct the routes that pro- 
cessions must take. 

Meetings are lawful only so long as they are peaceful. 
Ifa meeting ceases to be peaceful, the people at the 
meeting may commit the crime of unlawful assembly. 1f 
three or more people assemble together intending to 
use force for a common purpose they may become 
guilty of the crime of riot, and the authorities may use as 
much force as is necessary to disperse them. 


Where United Kingdom laws come from 


Courts in England, Wales, and Northern Ireland apply 
the rules of statute law, common law, and equity. Courts 
in Scotland apply Scots law. In addition, courts in all 
these countries apply the rules of international law 
where necessary, if they do not conflict with any statute 
(see International law). 

Common law is the body of legal rules and princi- 
ples that is based on the customs of the courts. Judges 
develop the rules of the common law by finding solu- 
tions to actual cases in court. They generally base their 
solutions on the previous decisions of judges in higher 
courts. These decisions are published in the various /aw 
reports. See Common law; Law (Common-law systems; 
The Middle Ages). 

Equity is a body of rules that has grown up side by 
side with the common law. In the Middle Ages, people 
who could not obtain a remedy at common law turned 
to the lord chancellor for assistance. The lord chancel- 
lor, and later his assistants in the Court of Chancery, 
based their decisions on the principles of equity (moral 
justice). In time, these principles became fixed rules. The 
rules of equity are still separate from the rules of com- 
mon law, but today people can obtain either kind of 
remedy in the same court. See Equity. 

Statute law consists of acts passed by Parliament 
(see Parliament). In the United Kingdom, courts have no 
power to question the validity of any statute. 

Parliament today is compelled to delegate authority 
to various other bodies because of pressure of work. 
For example, it permits the government to issue Orders 
in Council and ministers to make administrative regula- 
tions. It also permits local authorities, such as town 
councils, to make bylaws. The courts have power to in- 
vestigate the validity of delegated legislation. If a court 
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finds that an authority has exceeded its powers, or has 
not passed a law in the manner laid down by Parliament, 
it can declare that law invalid because it was made ultra 
vires (beyond its powers). 

Scots law is a general term for all the laws that are 
recognized and applied by the Scottish courts. Courts in 
Scotland apply those statutes made by Parliament that 
are stated to apply to' Scotland. They may also apply the 
acts passed by the Scottish Parliament before the Act of 
Union of 1707. Law courts in Scotland recognize the au- 
thority of certain Scottish writers on law. Scottish courts 
are also bound by the previous decisions of judges in 
the higher Scottish courts since the late 1500s. See 
Scottish law. 


The legal profession 


The legal profession in all parts of the United King- 
dom is traditionally divided into barristers (advocates in 
Scotland) and sofícitors. Barristers or advocates have the 
right to appear in all the superior courts of law, whereas 
solicitors spend most of their time advising clients and 
preparing legal documents, such as wills, conveyances, 
leases, and contracts. Barristers, however, prepare the 
documents called pleadings which state the client's 
claim or defence in court. Normally, a barrister deals 
with his client through a solicitor, Barristers wear wigs 
and gowns when they appear in court. Senior barristers 
with busy practices sometimes choose to "take silk” or 
become Queen's counsel (QC). This is known as taking 
silk because QCs wear silk gowns in court. A Queen's 
counsel usually specializes in a certain type of law and 
normally appears with a junior barrister. The QC is 
known as the /eader. He no longer prepares pleadings 
and so can spend more of his time on advocacy and 
specialized advice. 

Barristers in England and Wales are all members of 
one of the Inns of Court. The four inns are the Inner 
Temple, Middle Temple, Gray's Inn, and Lincoln's Inn. 
They are all situated in a small area of central London 
near the Law Courts. Each inn has its own hall, library, 
and other buildings. Most barristers’ chambers (shared 
offices) are located in the inns. Before they can be called 
to the bar (become barristers), students must eat a cer- 
tain number of dinners at their inn, as well as Passing 
examinations. In order to practise at the bar, a barrister 
must work for one year as a pupil to an experienced 
barrister. Solicitors are all members of the Law Society, 
and must pass examinations as well as work for about 
two years for a qualified solicitor, known as working ar- 
ticles of clerkship. 

See Inns of Court; Lawyer; Solicitor. 


The courts system 


Courts of law sit in cities and towns in all parts of the 
United Kingdom to discover the facts of legal disputes 
and to decide how to settle those disputes justly. To 
make sure that cases are tried justly, courts sit in public 
unless children or official secrets are involved. Some 
courts, called criminal courts, deal only with crimes. 
Others, called civil courts, deal only with civil wrongs. 

But many courts deal with cases involving either crimi- 
nal or civil wrongs. See Court; Crime. 

The court in which a case is first tried is called the 
trial court or the court of first instance. When a court is 


Criminal courts 
in the United Kingdom 


The diagrams below illustrate the three systems of criminal 
courts in the United Kingdom: those in England and Wales, in 
Northern Ireland, and in Scotland. Criminal courts deal only with 
crimes. In the diagrams, light orange boxes represent courts 
that sit only as appeal courts. Lines joining one court to another 
indicate possible lines of appeal from one court to a higher 
court. 


Sheriff courts 
| (Solemn and summary 
procedure) 


Civil courts 
in the United Kingdom 


The diagrams below illustrate the three systems of civil courts in 
the United Kingdom: those in England and Wales, in Northern 
Ireland, and in Scotland. Civil courts deal only with civil wrongs. 
Inthe diagrams, light orange boxes represent courts that sit 

only as appeal courts. Lines joining one court to another indi- 
cate possible lines of appeal from one court to a higher court. 
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(decides clan and 
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Land Court 
(decides cases on 
agricultural land) 
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hearing an appeal, it is called an appellate court or ap- 
peal court. Courts in England, Wales, and Northern Ire- 
land, apply the rules of statute law, common law, and 
equity. Courts in Scotland apply Scots law, 

Minor crimes. In England and Wales, justices of the 
peace (JP's) or magistrates try most minor offences. The 
courts are called magistrates’ courts. Three, four, or five 
justices sit in a court of petty sessions. Most justices are 
not trained lawyers. Generally, a legally trained official, 
called a clerk, is present at petty sessions. The clerk's 
job is to advise the justices on matters of law, proce- 
dure, and sentencing. Justices are not paid a salary for 
their work, but they are paid their expenses and an al- 
lowance for loss of earnings from their regular employ- 
ment. See Justice of the peace. 

In Northern Ireland, justices of the peace have only 
administrative powers. Minor offences are tried by resi- 
dent magistrates. 

In Scotland, sheriffs try most minor offences. The 
sheriffs are trained lawyers. See Sheriff and bailiff. 

Big cities in Britain, such as Belfast, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and London, have special magistrates’ courts, each 
of which is staffed by a single magistrate who is a law- 
yer. The magistrates in these courts are called stipendi- 
ary magistrates, because, unlike justices of the peace, 
they receive stipends (salaries) for their work. 

Serious crimes. All parts of the United Kingdom 
have a High Court whose jurisdiction includes trying se- 
rious crimes. In Scotland, the High Court of Justiciary 
tries only criminal cases. In England and Wales, the High 
Court of Justice has three divisions. The Queen's Bench 
Division supervises some criminal cases. 

Judges of the High Court hear cases in the central 
courts in the various capital cities, and also in trial cen- 
tres in the provinces. In England, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland, provincial courts were called assizes until 1971. 
Assizes in England and Wales were replaced by crown 
courts. Crown courts may be held at any place conven- 
ient to the court. The Old Bailey has the powers ofa 
crown court for London (see Old Bailey). 

Crown courts are held by High Court judges in some 
cases. In other cases, the courts are held by circuit 
judges or by recorders. Circuit judges are full-time 
judges who travel around the country. Recorders are ex- 
perienced barristers or solicitors who serve as part-time 
judges. A judge of the crown court may be accompa- 
nied by a number of justices of the peace. Crown courts 
were set up in the Courts Act 1971. Previously, most se- 
rious criminal offences had been tried in quarter ses- 
sions, which were similar to crown courts. 

Offences by juveniles. Juveniles are boys and girls 
under 17. Crimes committed by juveniles are tried in 
special magistrates courts called juvenile courts in Eng- 
land and Wales and children's hearings in Scotland. Ju- 
venile courts have three justices, who must not all be of 
the same sex. Proceedings in juvenile courts are not 
open to the public. 

Criminal appeals. A person convicted in any crimi- 
nal court generally has a right to appeal to a higher 
court. But a person who wishes to appeal on a matter of 
fact, rather than of law, may first have to obtain permis- 
sion from the higher court. 

Civil courts. In England, Wales, and Northern Ire- 
land, county courts deal with small civil claims. In Scot- 
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The Royal Courts of Justice, in central London, are often —— 
called simply the Law Courts. More than 20 courts are located in 
the buildings. 


land, the sheriff courts deal with such claims. County 
courts never use juries, but sheriff courts use them in 
important cases. 

County and sheriff courts try cases with less delay 
than the higher courts, and with fewer formalities. Most 
chief towns have county courts or sheriff courts. Many 
people concerned in cases in these courts present their 
own facts and arguments without employing lawyers. 

The High Courts in London and Belfast, or High Court 
judges sitting elsewhere, decide all cases of large 
claims for England, Wales, and Northern Ireland. Any di- 
vision of the High Court in London may deal with civil 
cases, In Scotland, the Outer House of the Court of Ses- 
sion or the sheriff courts decide important civil cases. 
The Outer House has 14 judges called /ords ordinary. 

Civil appeals. Generally speaking, the losing side in 
a civil case has a right to appeal to some higher court on 
matters of law or fact. But appeals on matters of fact are 
permitted only if they involve considerable sums of 
money. In Northern Ireland and Scotland, special appeal 
courts hear only civil appeals. 

Administrative tribunals. Various tribunals deal 
with administrative disputes. For example, people may 
go to rent tribunals to settle disputes about fair rents, or 
to pension tribunals to settle claims for government 
pensions. Some tribunals hold trials similar to those 
held in the ordinary courts. Others are more informal, 
and some conduct cases entirely by correspondence. 
People may have a right to appeal from the decisions of 

tribunals to other administrative bodies, or to appeal to 
the ordinary courts on points of law. 

Advocates, judges, and juries. Either barristers or 
solicitors may represent the parties in cases in the lower 
courts, such as magistrates’ courts or sheriff courts, In 
Scotland, some solicitors are called /aw agents. In the 
higher courts, only members of the Bar are entitled to 
act as advocates. The Scottish Bar is called the Faculty of 

Advocates. See Bar; Solicitor. 


Judges in the higher courts are normally appointed 
from members of the Bar, or in Scotland from members 
of the Faculty of Advocates. Recorders and circuit 
judges may be appointed from solicitors. 

In courts that have a judge and jury, the judge de- 
cides all points of law, and applies the rules of evidence 
and procedure. The judge also gives general guidance 
to the jury on matters of fact. In criminal cases, the 
judge decides what sentence to impose, within the lim- 
its laid down by acts of Parliament. 

Juries take part in deciding the more serious criminal 
cases and ina few civil cases. Juries decide all questions 
of fact. In civil cases, they also estimate the amount of 
damages to be awarded to the winning side. Juries are 
drawn from the general public. See Jury. 


Law officers 


Law officers are the chief legal advisers to the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The law officers are the at- 
torney general and the solicitor general for England, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, and the lord advocate and 
solicitor general for Scotland. Their full description is 
law officers of the Crown (see Crown, The). 

Law officers in England and Wales. The attorney 
general is the senior law officer. He or she is also the 
head of the English Bar (see Bar). The prime minister 
nominates the attorney general, choosing a person from 
those members of the Bar who support the government. 
The Crown then makes the appointment. The attorney 
general is the government's chief spokesperson on legal 
affairs in the House of Commons. The attorney general 
holds office only so long as the government that chose 
him or her remains in power. 

The attorney general or the solicitor general repre- 
sents the Crown in important legal proceedings. The at- 
torney general also supervises the work of the director 
of public prosecutions. In England, prosecutions are 
brought by the Crown Prosecution Service, which is 
headed by the director of public prosecutions. In all 
matters of prosecutions, the attorney general has a duty 
to act impartially, uninfluenced by party politics. 

The solicitor general is appointed in the same way a 
the attorney general, and is subordinate to the attorney 
general. Like the attorney general, the solicitor general 
is a member of Parliament and normally a barrister. The 
solicitor general acts for the attorney general when he 
or she is not available or when authorized to do so. 

The government employs many lawyers in addition to 
the attorney general and the solicitor general. All princ! 
pal government departments have their own legal advis- 
ers. Government departments that do not have their 
own legal advisers are able to obtain advice from the 
Treasury solicitor. 

Law officers in Northern Ireland. Northern Ire- 
land's attorney general was a member of the Stormont 
Parliament and had functions similar to those of the at 
torney general in England and Wales. In 1972, Northern 
Ireland's government was suspended. At that time, the 
attorney general for England and Wales took over the 
powers of the attorney general for Northern Ireland. 

Law officers in Scotland. The Scottish law officers 
are the lord advocate and the solicitor general for Scot 
land. In Scotland, the law officers are appointed from 
the members of the Faculty of Advocates. Like the 


English law officers, the Scottish law officers change 

when the government changes. 

The lord advocate is the chief Scottish law officer. He 
orshe ora member of the Lord Advocate's Department 


lucts all prosecutions in Scotland. Unlike the attor- 
general of England, who is head of the English Bar, 
rd advocate is not the head of the Faculty of Advo- 
In Scotland, the advocates elect their head, who is 
the dean. Both officers receive state salaries. 

‘In Scotland, a legal official called the procurator fiscal 
ducts, in private, all the preliminary investigations 
criminal cases to determine whether the evidence 
inst the accused person is sufficient to commit the 
erson for trial. See Procurator fiscal. 


$ History 


Inthe late 1000's, in England, each borough and 
county had its own court that decided cases according 
to local laws and customs. But the king's officials also 
tried cases in the royal courts. The royal courts decided 
cases according to a uniform system of law. They ap- 
plied common (unwritten) law and statute law. 

As the royal judges began to specialize in particular 
types of cases, three separate courts emerged. The 
Court of Common Pleas sat at Westminster to try civil 
disputes between individuals. The Court of King’s Bench 
followed the king on his travels, supervised criminal jus- 
rea and tried civil cases in which the king had a particu- 
'arinterest. The Court of Exchequer sat at Westminster. 
Atfirst, it dealt only with taxes, but, later, it competed 
a the other courts for the best share of civil cases. 
| ne from these three courts went on assizes to try 

and criminal cases locally. By doing so, they took 
M Cases away from the old customary courts. 

(in 14005, a Court of Chancery developed, and 
Eh cases where the common law courts pro- 
NR. adequate remedy. At first, the lord chancellor 
alis e sole judge of the court. But, later, other officials 
am sat as judges. The Court of Chancery based its deci- 
[їй 5 on principles of equity (fairness). These principles 

Г became fixed rules. 
ins ig three common law courts were amalgamated 
High С, Queen's Bench Division of the newly created 
1875 ип of Justice by the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
ort е same acts also abolished the separate courts 
ated i Incery, probate, divorce, and admiralty, and cre- 

instead the Chancery Division and the Probate, Di- 
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The courts of Chancery and 
King's Bench sat in Westmin- 
ster Hall in the 16005. 


vorce, and Admiralty (PDA) Division of the High Court 
(see Probate). In 1907, Parliament created a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. In 1966, a new act abolished this court, 
and instead enlarged the Court of Appeal to include a 
Criminal Division. In 1971, the PDA was abolished and 
its jurisdiction divided among a new Family Division and 
the two older divisions. 

In the 15005, a court organization was established in 
Ireland similar to the organization in England. The or- 
ganization in Northern Ireland is still similar to that in 
England and Wales. Northern Ireland forms one circuit. 
The Republic of Ireland established its own separate 
system of courts in 1961. 

In Scotland, the Court of Session was formally estab- 
lished in 1532, and the High Court of Justiciary in 1672. 
The sheriff courts date back to the Middle Ages. Since 
the Act of Union between Scotland and England in 1707, 
civil appeals from the Court of Session can go to the 
House of Lords. 
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United Nations headquarters consists of several buildings along the East River in New York 
City. The tall Secretariat Building, centre, has become a well-known symbol of the UN. Other UN 
buildings include the General Assembly Building, /eft, and the Dag Hammarskjóld Library, right. 


United Nations 


United Nations (UN) is an organization of nations that 
works for world peace and security and the betterment 
of humanity. Almost all of the world's independent 
countries belong to the UN. Each member nation sends 
representatives to UN headquarters in New York City, 
where they discuss and try to solve problems. 

The United Nations has two main goals: peace and 
human dignity. If fighting between two or more coun- 
tries breaks out anywhere, the UN may be asked to try 
to stop it. After the fighting stops, the UN may help work 
out ways to keep it from starting again. But the UN tries 
above all to deal with problems and disputes before 
they lead to fighting. It seeks the causes of war and tries 
to find ways to eliminate them. 

The United Nations has met with both success and 
failure in its work. It has been able to keep some dis- 
putes from developing into major wars. The organiza- 
tion has also helped people in numerous parts of the 
world gain their freedom and better their way of life. For 
many years, however, disagreements among UN mem- 
ber nations prevented the organization from operating 
effectively. Since the mid-19805, greater cooperation 
among members has enabled the UN to carry out suc- 

cessful missions in more and more countries. But these 
missions have added to the serious financial troubles 
that have long plagued the UN. 


The United Nations was established on Oct. 24, 1945, 
shortly after World War Il. As the war drew to an end, 
the nations that opposed Germany, Italy, and Japan de- 
cided that such a war must never happen again. Керге- 
sentatives of these nations met in San Francisco in April 
1945 and worked out a plan for an organization to help 
keep peace in the world. This plan was described ina 
document called the Charter of the United Nations. \n 
June 1945, 50 nations signed the UN Charter. They were 
the first UN members. Since then, more than 100 other 
nations have joined. 

In some ways, the UN resembles the League of Na- 
tions, which was organized after World War | (see 
League of Nations), Many of the nations that founded 
the UN had also founded the League. Like the League; - 
the UN was established to help keep peace between па: 
tions. The main organs of ће UN are much like those 0 
the League. But the UN differs from the League in two 
main ways. First, all the great military powers except 
Communist China were UN members from the begin 
ning, and Communist China gained membership in. ч 
1971. On the other hand, several powerful countries, ne 
cluding the United States, either did not join the Le 
or withdrew from it. Second, the UN's concern with a [1 
nomic and social problems gives it broader respons! 
ities than the League had. d 

The six major organs of the UN carry on the wor f 
the organization. These organs are (1) General Assem "d 
bly, (2) Security Council, (3) Secretariat, (4) Economic а 


Social Council, (5) International Court of Justice, апа (6) 
Trusteeship Council. Various specialized agencies re- 
lated to the UN deal with particular problems such as 
communications, education, food and agriculture, 
health, and labour. 

UN headquarters consists of several buildings along 
the East River in New York City. The three main build- 
ings are the General Assembly Building, the Secretariat 
Building, and the Conference Building. A smaller build- 
ing next to the Secretariat Building houses the library. 
Member countries have donated many furnishings and 
works of art for the UN buildings. The flags of all the 
member nations fly in front of the UN headquarters. 


Members of the United Nations 
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The United Nations flag has a map of the world surrounded 
by a wreath of olive branches. The branches symbolize peace. 


The UN has 184 members. In this table, charter members of the UN do not have dates after their names. Other nations are listed with 
the years they became UN members. 


Afghanistan (1946) 


Dominica (1978) 


Albania (1955) Dominican Republic 
Algeria (1962) Ecuador 

Andorra (1993) Egypt 

Angola (1976) El Salvador 

Antigua and Barbuda (1981) Equatorial Guinea (1968) 
Argentina Eritrea (1993) 
Armenia (1992) Estonia (1991) 
Australia Ethiopia 

Austria (1955) Fiji (1970) 

Azerbaijan (1992) Finland (1955) 
Bahamas (1973) France 

Bahrain (1971) Gabon (1960) 
Bangladesh (1974) Gambia (1965) 
Barbados (1966) Georgia (1992) 
Belarus" Germany (1973 
Belgium Ghana (1957) 

Belize (1981) Greece 

Benin (1960) Grenada (1974) 
Bhutan (1971) Guatemala 

Bolivia Guinea (1958) 
Bosnia-Herzegovina (1992) Guinea-Bissau (1974) 
Botswana (1966) Guyana (1966) 

Brazil Haiti 

Brunei (1984) Honduras 


Bulgaria (1955) 
Burkina Faso (1960) 


Hungary (1955) 
Iceland (1946) 


Burma (1948) India 

Burundi (1962) Indonesia (1950) 

Cambodia (1955) Iran 

Cameroon (1960) Iraq 

a Ireland (1955) 

pe Verde (1975) Israel (1949) 

Central African Italy (1955) 

Ree (1960) Ivory Coast (1960) 

ane (1960) Jamaica (1962) 

Chin Я Јарап (1956) 

Colon " Jordan (1955) 

Сой ia Kazakhstan (1992) 

© oros (1975) Кепуа (1963) 

Con (1960) Korea, North (1991) 

G а Rica Korea, South (1991) 

ane (1992) Kuwait (1963) 
(1992) 

Cyprus (1960) Caos (1955) 

5 ech Republic (1993) Latvia (1991) 

ептагк Lebanon 


Djibouti (1977) 


Lesotho (1966) 


Liberia 

Libya (1955) 

Liechtenstein (1990) 

Lithuania (1991) 

Luxembourg 

Macedonia (1993)§ 

Madagascar (1960) 

Malawi (1964) 

Malaysia (1957) 

Maldives (1965) 

Mali (1960) 

Malta (1964) 

Marshall Islands (1991) 

Mauritania (1961) 

Mauritius (1968) 

Mexico 

Micronesia, Federated 
States of (1991) 

Moldova (1992) 

Monaco (1993) 

Mongolia (1961) 

Morocco (1956) 

Mozambique (1975) 

Namibia (1990) 

Nepal (1955) 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger (1960) 

Nigeria (1960) 

Norway 

Oman (1971) 

Pakistan (1947) 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea (1975) 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal (1955) 

Qatar (1971) 

Romania (1955) 

Russia # 

Rwanda (1962) 

St. Christopher and 
Nevis (1983) 

St. Lucia (1979) 


St. Vincent and 

the Grenadines (1980) 
San Marino (1992) 
Sao Tomé and 

Principe (1975) 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal (1960) 
Seychelles (1976) 
Sierra Leone (1961) 
Singapore (1965) 
Slovakia (1993) 
Slovenia (1992) 
Solomon Islands (1978) 
Somalia (1960) 
South Africa 
Spain (1955) 
Sri Lanka (1955) 
Sudan (1956) 
Suriname (1975) 
Swaziland (1968) 
Sweden (1946) 
Syria 
Tajikistan (1992) 
Tanzania (1961) 
Thailand (1946) 
Togo (1960) 
Trinidad and Tobago (1962) 
Tunisia (1956) 
Turkey 
Turkmenistan (1992) 
Uganda (1962) 
Ukraine™ 
United Arab Emirates (1971) 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Uzbekistan (1992) 
Vanuatu (1981) 
Venezuela 
Vietnam (1977) 
Western Samoa (1976) 
Yemen (19901+ 
Yugoslavia 
Zaire (1960) 
Zambia (1964) 
Zimbabwe (1980) 


"Called the В, 
"№ 
i йи 


yelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic until 1991. 
China (Taiwan! held a seat in the UN until October 


ATRe етапу and West Germany each held seats from 1973 until 1990, when. 


Ass «mer Yugoslav republic. 


ded the seat of the Union of Soviet Socialist Керш 


thin 1990, y inian Soviet Socialist Republic until 1991. 


Source: United Nations 


f the General Assembly voted to expel Nati 
1971, when ti 


blics (USSR when that country was dissolved in 1981. The USSR was а 


Yemen (Sanal, which became 4 member in 1947, and Yemen (Aden) a member since 1967, merged to form Venen; 


ionalist China and admit Communist China. 


charter member of the UN. 
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The Charter 


The Charter of the United Nations is the constitution 
of the UN, It includes the plan used for organizing the 
UN, and the rules by which the UN is governed. UN 
members agree to carry out the requirements of the 
charter. The charter has 19 chapters divided into 111 ar- 
ticles that explain the purposes (goals), principles (basic 
beliefs), and operating methods of the UN. 

Purposes and principles. The charter lists four pur- 
poses and seven principles of the United Nations. The 
first purpose is to preserve world peace and security. 
The second purpose is to encourage nations to be just 
in their actions toward each other. The third is to help 
nations cooperate in trying to solve their problems. The 
fourth purpose is to serve as an agency through which 
nations can work toward these goals. 

The first principle of the United Nations is that all 
members have equal rights. Second, all members are 
expected to carry out their duties under the charter. 
Third, they agree to the principle of settling their dis- 
putes peacefully. Fourth, they agree not to use force or 
the threat of force against other nations, except in self- 
defence. Fifth, members agree to help the UN in every 
action it takes to carry out the purposes of the charter. 
Sixth, the UN agrees to act on the principle that non- 
member states have the same duties as member states 
to preserve world peace and security. And seventh, the 
UN accepts the principle of not interfering in the actions 
of a member nation within its own borders. But these 
actions must not hurt other nations. 

Membership requirements. The first members of 
the United Nations were the nations that signed the 
charter in 1945. Since then, many other nations have re- 
quested to join the organization. The charter states that 
membership in the UN is open to all “peace-loving 
states" that are “able and willing" to carry out the duties 
required by the charter. Both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly must approve applications for 
membership. A member nation that violates the charter 
may be suspended or even expelled from the UN. 

The six major UN organs. The charter sets up the 
six main organs of the UN and explains the duties, pow- 
ers, and operating methods of each. The General As- 
sembly is the only major organ in which all UN mem- 
bers are represented. The charter permits the Assembly 
to discuss any question of importance to the UN and to 
recommend action to be taken by the members or by 
other UN organs. The Security Council has the major re- 
sponsibility in the UN for keeping the peace. The charter 
gives the Council special powers to carry out this re- 
sponsibility. The Secretariat has the job of helping all 
the other organs do their work as efficiently as possible. 
The charter gives the Economic and Social Council sev- 

eral duties, such as advancing human rights and helping 
people to better their way of life. The International Court 
of Justice handles international legal disputes. The char- 

ter established the Trusteeship Council to watch over a 
number of territories that were not self-governing at the 
time the UN was founded. 

The United Nations has established many other agen- 
cies, committees, and commissions since the charter 


was written. But the six main organs are the only UN 
bodies that operate under rules that are included in the 
charter. 

Amending the charter. The UN charter sets forth 
the rules for changing the charter. Amendments may be 
proposed in either of two ways. The General Assembly 
may propose an amendment if two-thirds of all its mem- 
bers agree to do so. Or two-thirds of the General As- 
sembly members and any nine members of the Security 
Council may call a General Conference to discuss mak- 
ing changes in the charter. As in the General Assembly, 
a two-thirds vote of a General Conference is required to 
propose an amendment. A proposed amendment does 
not go into effect until it has been approved by two- 
thirds of all members of the United Nations, including 
the five permanent members of the Security Council. In 
1965, the charter was amended to increase the number 
of members of the Security Council from 11 to 15, The 
amendment was proposed without calling a General 
Conference. 

The charter called for the 10th yearly session of the 
General Assembly to make plans for a General Confer- 
ence if one had not already taken place. In 1955, the As- 
sembly took up the question and appointed a planning 


The preamble to the Charter of the United Nations 


A preamble of about 200 words precedes the chapters of the 
charter and expresses the guiding spirit of the organization. Jan 
Christiaan Smuts of South Africa is credited with drafting the 
preamble (see Smuts, Jan CJ. The complete preamble states: 


“We the peoples of the United Nations determined 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 


and for these ends 


to practise tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


have resolved to combine our efforts 

to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through repre- 
sentatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have 
exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United 
Nations and do hereby establish an international organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Nations” 


The United Nations system 


e Major UN organs 


€ Other UN organs and 
committees 


° Specialized agencies and other 
agencies related to the UN 


Main committees 


Standing and 
procedural committees 


Other subsidiary organs 
of the General Assembly 


United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA) 


United Nations Conference 
оп Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 


United Nations University (ОМО) 
World Food Council (WFC) 


United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) 


United Nations Development 
Programme (ОМОР) 


United Nations Institute for 
Training and Research (UNITAR) 


International Research and Training 
Institute for the Advancement 
of Women (INSTRAW) 


UNICEF (United Nations 
Children's Fund) 


Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 


United Nations Centre for 
Human Settlements (UNCHS), or Habitat 


United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) 


ee е о а ee 


World Food Programme (WFP) 


"em 
‘nd IAEA have no formal relationship with the UN but cooperate with It and are considered part of the UN system. 


а 
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Military Staff Committee 


Standing Committees 
Peacekeeping forces 


International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA)* 


United Nations Disaster 
Relief Coordinator (UNDRO) 


General Agreement 


оп Tariffs and 
* Trade (GATT) 


Regional commissions 


Functional commissions 
Sessional, standing, and 

ad hoc (special) committees 
United Nations Industrial 

Development Organization (UNIDO) 


World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO) 


International Labour Organization (ILO) 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
International Development Association (IDA) 
World Bank 

International Finance Corporation (IFC) 


International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
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UN headquarters buildings, foreground above, are identified 
in the diagram on the right, The Secretariat Building houses the 
administrative offices of the UN. Millions of people have taken 
guided tours of the UN, which are conducted in 20 languages. 


The General Assembly Building lobby has displays donated 
by UN members such as the artificial satellite, centre right, and 
the statue in the foreground. 
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Building 


Rm ow 
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General Assembly Building 


Dag Hammorskjóld Library 


Delegates’ 
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A statue representing peace, called “Let Us Beat Swords 
Plowshares, expresses the UN's main goal. The title is a 900 
tion from Isaiah 2:4 in the Old Testament of the Bible. 


committee. The committee has met from time to time 
and has reported to the General Assembly. But the As- 
sembly has taken no further action. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly is the only major organ of the 
United Nations in which all members are represented. 
Each member may send five delegates, five alternate 
delegates, and as many advisers as it wishes. However, 
each member nation has only one vote. 

The General Assembly elects a new president and a 
number of vice presidents at the beginning of each an- 
nual session. The president's main duty is to lead the As- 
sembly's discussions and direct its work. 

Powers. The General Assembly is responsible in 
some way for every other organ of the United Nations. It 
elects or takes part in electing the members of the other 
major organs, and it directs the operations of some UN 
bodies. The General Assembly also controls the UN's 
budget. It decides how much money each member 
should contribute and how much of the UN's funds each 
UN body should receive. 

The General Assembly may discuss any question that 
concerns the work of the UN. It reaches decisions 
through a vote of its members. As a result of such a 
vote, the Assembly may suggest actions to be taken by 
other UN bodies or by member nations. According to 
the charter, the only decisions of the General Assembly 
that UN members must obey are votes on the UN 
budget. All other decisions made by the General Assem- 
bly are simply recommendations. 

The General Assembly's responsibility for keeping the 
peace is second only to the similar responsibility of the 
Security Council. The kind of peacekeeping action that 
the Assembly can take has been strengthened since the 
charter was written. In the early years of the UN, sharp 
disagreements in the Security Council prevented the 
Council from acting in many cases. In 1950, the General 
Assembly approved a resolution (formal statement) 
called "Uniting for Peace." This resolution gave the As- 
sembly the power to step in whenever peace is threat- 
ened and the Security Council has failed to act. In such 
àn emergency, the Assembly can recommend actions 
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for the UN, including the use of armed force if neces- 
sary. 

Meetings and voting. The General Assembly holds 
one regular session each year, beginning on the third 
Tuesday in September and lasting about three months. 
A special session may be called if either the Security 
Council or a majority of member states requests it. Sev- 
eral special sessions have been called to discuss such 
matters as peacekeeping and finances. The "Uniting for 
Peace" resolution in 1950 set up a system for calling an 
emergency special session of the Assembly. Such a 
meeting can be called on 24 hours' notice if peace is 
threatened and the Security Council has not acted. Any 
nine members of the Security Council or a majority of 
UN members may call an emergency special session. 
Such sessions have been held for serious situations in 
the Middle East, Hungary, and other parts of the world. 

Most questions that are voted on in the General As- 
sembly are decided by a simple majority vote. Some 
subjects that the charter calls "important questions" 
need a two-thirds majority vote. These topics include 
peace and security and the election of new UN mem- 
bers. A simple majority vote of the Assembly may also 
make any other question an "important" one. 

Committees. The UN Charter permits the General 
Assembly to create as many committees as it needs to 
help carry on its work. The Assembly has set up seven 
main committees—the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth committees, and the Special Political Commit- 
tee. Every member of the General Assembly—thus, every 
UN member—may have a representative on all these 
committees. 

The First Committee discusses political and security 
questions and arms control. The Special Political Com- 
mittee helps the First Committee with its tremendous 
volume of work. The Second Committee deals with eco- 
nomic and financial questions, the Third with social and 
cultural matters, and the Fourth with problems of coun- 
tries that are not self-governing. The Fifth Committee 
handles administrative and budget matters, and the 
Sixth handles questions of law, Each committee studies 
the problems that have been assigned to it and makes 
recommendations to the General Assembly. 


The General Assembly 
meets to discuss such matters 
as the UN budget and 
peacekeeping efforts. The 
secretary-general, the Assem- 
bly president, and an under- 
secretary sit on stage. Inter- 
preters, reporters, and 
camera crews work in booths 
along the wall. 
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The Assembly has also set up other committees. They 
help organize and conduct each Assembly session, ad- 
vise the Second and Fifth committees on financial and 
budget matters, or deal with problems involving nuclear 
energy, colonialism, and peacekeeping. 


The Security Council 


The UN Charter makes the Security Council responsi- 
ble for keeping the peace. Until 1965, the Council had 11 
members. Since then, it has had 15 members, of which 5 
are permanent. The permanent members are France, 
China, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Russia's seat on the Council was held by the So- 
viet Union until 1991, when the Soviet Union broke 
apart. The 10 nonpermanent members of the Council 
are elected to two-year terms by the General Assembly. 
Each of the 15 members of the Security Council has one 
delegate on the Council. Some nations have called for 
expanding the number of permanent members to in- 
clude such countries as Germany and Japan. 

Powers. The Security Council has the power to de- 
cide what action the UN should take to settle interna- 
tional disputes. The charter states that the Council's de- 
cisions are made in the name of all UN members, who 
must accept them and carry them out. The Council en- 
courages the peaceful settlement of disputes by calling 
on the opposing sides to work out a solution. Or the 
Council may ask the sides to accept a settlement worked 
out by other nations, individuals, or groups. 

The Council itself may investigate a dispute and sug- 
gest ways of settling it. For example, the Council may 
call on UN members to stop trading with a country that 
is endangering peace and security. It may also ask the 
members to cut off communications with such a state, 
orto end contacts with its government. If such actions 
are not effective, the Security Council may ask UN mem- 
bers to furnish military forces to settle the dispute. The 
Working for peace section of this article describes 
some actions taken by the Security Council. 

The Security Council also has several other important 
powers. It must approve all applications for member- 
ship of the UN. It selects a candidate for secretary- 
general. And it can recommend plans for arms control. 


Meetings and committees. Security Council meet- 
ings may be called to consider any situation serious 
enough to lead to war. Such a situation can be brought 
to the Council's attention by any UN member—and in 
certain cases by nonmembers— by the secretary-general 
or by any major UN organ. The delegates must be able 
to attend a meeting as soon as it is called. 

The Council makes its own rules for conducting its 
meetings. In the early years of the UN, it became a cus- 
tom for the representative of a different nation to serve 
as president each month. The representatives take turns, 
in the order that their country’s name appears in the 
English alphabet. UN members that are not members of 
the Council—and even nations that are not UN mem- 
bers—may be invited to take part in debates that affect 
them. But these nations have no vote. 

The Council may appoint as many committees as it 
needs. The charter calls only for a Military Staff Commit- 
tee of military representatives of the permanent mem- 
bers. Other committees have been set up from time to 
time, especially to organize the Council's work and to 
consider applications for UN membership. 

Voting in the Security Council differs from that in any 
other UN organ. The Council can take action on some 
questions if any nine members vote in favour of the ac- 
tion. But on many other questions, the Council can act 
only if nine members—including all five permanent 
members—agree to do so. A "по" vote by any permanent 
member defeats such a question, no matter how many 
other members vote in favour of it. This special voting 
right of the permanent members is called a veto. 

Almost any decision of the Council can be vetoed, but 
the Council has never established what kinds of deci- 
sions cannot be vetoed. Through the years, a few cus- 
toms concerning the veto have developed. For example, 
a permanent member usually does not veto a decision 
about what subjects the Council should discuss, or 
about when the Council should adjourn. But a perma- 
nent member sometimes vetoes a decision about the 
order in which subjects are to be discussed. If a perma 
nent member decides not to vote, or is absent at the 
time of voting, its action is not considered a veto. 

The use of the veto in the Security Council has pre- 


Meetings of the Security 
Council are held in a special 
chamber in the Conference, 
Building. Delegates and their 
assistants sit at the semicircu" 
lar table. Interpreters ап! 
other UN employees sit al 
long table in the centre. 
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vented the United Nations from dealing with a number 
of major problems. The Soviet Union, until it was dis- 
solved in 1991, used the veto almost as many times as 
the other four permanent members together. 


The Secretariat 


The Secretariat manages the day-to-day business of 
the United Nations. Its main job is to provide services 
for all the other UN organs. The Secretariat is made up 
of the secretary-general and other administrators as- 
sisted by clerks, secretaries, and specialists. 

The secretary-general has broader powers than any 
other United Nations official. The secretary-general is 
the chief administrator of the UN and reports to the 
General Assembly each year on the organization's prob- 
lems and accomplishments. The secretary-general ad- 
vises governments and uses the influence of the office 
to help solve many problems. Most importantly, the 
charter gives the secretary-general the power to advise 
the Security Council of any situation that might threaten 
world peace. 

The secretary-general is nominated by the Security 
Council and appointed by the General Assembly to a 
five-year term. All five permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council must agree ona candidate before that per- 
son can be nominated. After the Council selects a candi- 
date, it makes a recommendation to the General 
Assembly. A majority vote of the Assembly appoints a 
secretary-general. 

Trygve Lie of Norway was the first secretary-general. 
He took office in 1946 and was later reelected. Lie re- 
signed late in 1952 and left office in 1953. He spoke out 
on important questions and criticized the policies of 
some UN members. 

Dag Hammarskjóld of Sweden followed Lie as secre- 
tary-general. Hammarskjöld advanced the right of secre- 
taries-general to act on their own judgment for the UN 
in a situation threatening peace. Hammarskjéld was 
elected to a second five-year term in 1958 but was killed 
in an aeroplane crash in 1961. 

U Thant of Burma was elected to complete Hammar- 
skjóld's term. In 1962, U Thant was appointed to à full 
five-year term dating from 1961. He was reelected to the 
post in 1966. 

In 1960, the Soviet Union demanded that the UN ap- 
point three people to serve together as secretary- 
general. They wanted one representative for Communist 
members, another for Western nations, and athird for 
nations that supported neither side. The Soviets called 
their proposed triple leadership a troika. Troika is a Rus- 
sian word meaning a group of three. Their effort failed, 
but after U Thant took office, he appointed a number of 
undersecretaries. Communist, Western, and other na- 
tions were all represented. In 1972, U Thant was suc- 
ceeded by Kurt Waldheim of Austria. Waldheim was re- 
elected in 1976. In 1982, Waldheim was succeeded by 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar of Peru. Pérez de Cuéllar was ap- 
Pointed to a second term of office in 1987. Boutros 
ce of Egypt became secretary-general in 

Other employees. The Secretariat has about 9,000 
employees, of whom about half work at UN headquar- 
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ters. The rest work at the UN's European headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, or in special UN missions and 
agencies throughout the world. 

The secretary-general is responsible for appointing 


Kurt Waldheim 


Javier Pérez de Cuéllar Boutros Boutros-Ghali 


been 
The secretaries-general of the United Nations have 
Trygve Lie of Norway, who served from 1946 to 1953; Dag 
Hammarskjéld of Sweden, 1953 to 1961; U Thant of Burma, 1961 
to 1971; Kurt Waldheim of Austria, 1972 to 1981; Javier Pérez de 


Cuéllar of Peru, 1982 to 1991; and Boutros Boutros-Ghali of 


Egypt, who became secretary-general in 1992. 
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and organizing the staff of the Secretariat. The charter 
instructs the secretary-general to choose staff members 
from as many different member nations as possible. Em- 
ployees include accountants, economists, lawyers, 
mathematicians, translators, typists, and writers. Every 
UN member country may fill at least six Secretariat jobs 
if it can provide qualified individuals. A UN employee 
works for the secretary-general and is not allowed to 
take orders from any member nation. 


Other main organs 


The Economic and Social Council. The United Na- 
tions is the first international organization with a major 
organ devoted to improving the way people live. The 
Economic and Social Council works to encourage 
higher standards of living, better health, cultural and ed- 
ucational cooperation among nations, and observance 
of human rights. It makes recommendations in these 
areas to the General Assembly, individual nations, and 
the UN's specialized agencies. For example, the Council 
recommends to the General Assembly the economic 
and social projects it considers worthy of UN support. 
The Assembly then may grant funds for these projects. 

The Economic and Social Council is responsible for 
working with the specialized agencies. In addition to 
making recommendations to them, the Council commu- 
nicates recommendations from the agencies to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Council also cooperates with more 
than 100 other organizations throughout the world, in- 
cluding the Red Cross and trade unions. 

The Council has 54 member nations. Each year, the 
General Assembly elects 18 members to serve for three 
years, The Council meets twice a year, but it may also 
hold special sessions. Each member has one vote, and 
decisions are made by a simple majority. The Council 
may allow any UN member or specialized agency to take 
part in discussions of concern to them. But only Council 
members may vote. 

The Council has a number of commissions that assist 
in its work. Four commissions deal with the economic 
problems of certain regions— Africa, Asia and the Far 
East, Europe, and Latin America. Six other commissions 
deal with questions of human rights, narcotics, popula- 
tion, social development, statistics, and women's rights. 
A number of other bodies also assist the Council. They 
include the governing boards of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme. 

The International Court of Justice deals with the 
legal problems of the United Nations. The court has 15 
judges, each appointed to a nine-year term. The Security 
Council and the General Assembly, voting independ- 
ently, select the judges. No two judges may come from 
the same country, and the world's major civilizations 
and legal traditions must be represented. The court tra- 

ditionally includes one judge from each of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. It elects a presi- 
dent and vice president to three-year terms. The head- 

quarters of the court are at The Hague in the Nether- 
lands. 

Any UN member may bring a case before the court. 
The court has helped settle disputes between various 


countries, including Great Britain and Norway, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, and Honduras and Nicaragua. 
These disputes have concerned such matters as fishing 
rights and the ownership of border territory. The Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council have also per- 
mitted some nonmember states, such as Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein, to have cases heard by the court. An 
individual cannot bring a case to the court unless his 
government sponsors it. 

No nation can be forced to bring its disputes before 
the International Court of Justice. Many governments 
have declared that they will seek court rulings in certain 
types of disputes. Some nations, including the United 
States, have said that they will decide for themselves 
what cases to bring before the International Court. Any 
nation that seeks a ruling from the court must agree to 
accept its decision. The court makes its decisions by ma 
jority vote. 

The International Court gives advisory opinions to the 
General Assembly upon request. The Assembly also has 
permitted the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the specialized 
agencies to request such opinions. 

The Trusteeship Council was designed to help a 
number of territories that were not self-governing at the: 
end of World War Il. Some of these territories were col- 
onies of Italy and Japan. Others were German colonies 
that had become maridates of the League of Nations 
after World War 1 (see Mandated territory). The UN 
Charter made the Trusteeship Council responsible for 
all these territories and for any others that nations might — 
choose to entrust to it. Such areas are called trust terri 
tories. The Council works to help the trust territories be-: 
come self-governing or independent. | 

There were originally 11 trust territories. The UN ac- ` 


Present and former UN trust territories 


This table lists the 11 original trust areas, their trustees, and 
the dates that some have achieved independence. 


Name Trustee Status 
Cameroons Great Britain Independent as parts: 
of Cameroon an 
Nigeria, 1961 
Cameroons France Independent as Cam- 
eroon, 1960 1 
Nauru Australia Independent, 1968 __ 
New Guinea Australia Independent as part 
of Papua New 
Guinea, 1975 , 
Pacific Islands United States Strategic Area Trus- 
(Palau Islands) teeship (under the | 
Security Council) - 
Ruanda-Urundi Belgium Independent as 
Rwanda and Bu- _ 
rundi,1962 
Somaliland Italy Independent as 50: 
malia, 1960 | 
Tanganyika Great Britain Independent, 1961 
Togoland France Independent as 
Togo, 1960 
Togoland Great Britain Independent as 
of Ghana, 1957 
Western Samoa New Zealand Independent, 1962 


cepted опе or more member nations as trustees for 
each territory. The trustee countries govern the trust ter- 
ritories under the direction of the UN. The Trusteeship 
Council is made up of representatives of the trustee na- 
tions and of all permanent members of the Security 
Council that do not govern trust territories. The Trustee- 
ship Council meets at least once every year. . 
Ten trust territories have either become independent 
or have voted to become a part of other nations. Only 
one has not decided its own political future—the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (Palau Islands), governed 
by the United States. See Pacific Islands, Trust Territory 


of the. 


Specialized agencies 


The specialized agencies are self-governing interna- 
tional organizations related to the United Nations. They 
deal with such worldwide problems as agriculture, 
communications, living and working conditions, and 
health. Some of the agencies are older than the UN it- 
self. Each agency has its own organization, membership, 
and rules, and each has signed an agreement with the 
UN. The agency agrees to consider recommendations 


Irrigation and land development projects receive funds 
from the Food and Agriculture Organization 
agency of the United Nations. As part of an FAO programme, 
these workers are rebuilding an irrigation canal in Sumatra. 


Specialized agencies of 
United Nations 


Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) 


Helps improve the production of 
farms, forests, and fishing waters. 


International Maritime 
Organization (IMO) 


Encourages cooperation in shipping 
practices and regulations. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


Works for greater safety in air service 
and for standard international flying 
regulations. 


International Development 
Association (IDA) 


Works with the World Bank. It lends 
money on easier terms than does the 
World Bank or the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) 


Works with the World Bank. It en- 
Courages smaller, private develop- 
rents: It mostly lends money for 
arge governmental projects. 


(FAO), a specialized 


International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (IFAD) 


Finances projects to increase food 
production in developing countries. 


International Labour 
Organization шо) 


Helps improve working and living 
conditions throughout the world. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


Helps adjust differences between the 
money systems used by various 
countries, making it easier for nations 
to trade with one another. 


International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) 

Helps nations cooperate to solve 
problems dealing with radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and satellite com- 
munications. 


UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) 
Encourages educational, scientific, 
and cultural progress to increase un- 
derstanding among nations. 
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United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization 
(UNIDO) 

Organizes and funds industrialization 
projects for developing countries, 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Works for international cooperation 
in the delivery of mail. 


World Bank 

Officially called the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD). It lends money to help coun- 
tries with such projects as dams, 
power plants, and railways. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


The world’s principal agency for deal- 
ing with health problems. 


World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO) 


Works for international cooperation 
to protect artistic and literary works, 
inventions, and trademarks against 


copying. 
World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) 


Encourages nations to cooperate in 
weather forecasting. 
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The Economic and Social Council works to improve the 
standard of living in UN member nations. 


made by the UN and to report back on steps it takes to 
carry them out. The Economic and Social Council has 
the responsibility of helping the UN and the specialized 
agencies work together effectively, 

Each specialized agency was set up to deal with a 
problem involving the cooperation of many nations. 
Some of the agencies were established to deal with 
problems of transportation or communication between 
countries. Other agencies were set up to help countries 
that had suffered greatly as a result of war or that had 
recently become independent. These agencies may pro- 
vide loans, educational assistance, or other types of aid. 

See the Related articles at the end of this article for a 


list of the specialized agencies that have separate arti- 
cles in World Book, 


The members at work 


Delegations, Each nation has its own rules for ap- 
pointing delegates to the UN. Generally, the head of 
state or the head of government of a member nation 
nominates delegates, The nominees may be subject to 
approval by the national legislature. The delegation of 
each country has a head delegate who is that country's 
official representative at the UN. 

Most UN members keep a permanent mission of one 
or more representatives at UN headquarters, A perma- 
nent mission is helpful for taking part in long-term proj- 
ects and for keeping up with current developments. 


Breaking the language barrier. Dozens of lan- 
guages are spoken by United Nations delegates. But 
when conducting official business, the UN uses only six 
languages—Arabic, Chinese, English, French, Russian, 
and Spanish. Delegates may address the General As- 
sembly in any language if they provide a translation into 
one of the official languages. Skilled interpreters in- 
stantly translate the words into each of the other official 
languages. The delegates wear earphones to listen to 
the translation they choose. 

Groups with common interests. As UN member- 
ship has grown, most nations with similar interests have 
banded together. The African nations have their own 
group, as do the Arab countries and the Asian lands, 
The Latin-American nations, except for the Communist 
country of Cuba, make up another group. All these 
groups meet regularly for various reasons—for example, 
to decide on a plan of action or to agree on candidates 
in a UN election. Members of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions meet together regularly for discussion but seldom 
vote as a group. A few nations, including Israel, South 
Africa, and the United States, do not meet or vote regu- 
larly with any group. 

Publications and information services. The UN 
provides information about its work to member nations 
and to the public. Each major organ of the UN, as well as 
many UN agencies, issues documents that give a com- 
plete account of its work. These documents give UN 
members information that helps them carry out their du- 
ties. 

The UN also issues many publications of interest to 
the public. The UN Monthly Chronicle, for example, de- 
scribes work done by the UN each month. Booklets deal 
with such subjects as statistics, human rights, or eco- 
nomic development. Many UN publications are issued 
in several or all of its six official languages. Р 

The UN has an Office of Public Information, which is 
part of the Secretariat. One of its responsibilities is to di- 
rect UN information offices in about 50 cities throughout 
the world. Each office provides information about the 
UN to people in nearby regions. 


Working for progress 


An increasingly important goal of the United Nations 
is to help make the world a better, safer place in which 
to live. One way the UN works toward this goal is by 
providing various types of aid for countries and differ- 
ent groups of people. The UN also works for progress in 
many other fields, including human rights, peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy, and pollution control. 

Economic and technical aid consists of grants, _ 
loans, training programmes, and other means of helping 
nations develop their resources, production, and trade. 
After World War II, the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund gave financial assistance to war- 
torn countries. But the amount of aid they could give 
was small compared with the amount needed. Most 
western European countries depended on the United 
States to help them recover from the war. h 

As more and more poor countries joined the UN, fl K, 
organization began to help them. The resources of h 4 
countries are either undeveloped or have been develoP 


ing slowly. Many such nations have become independ- 
ent since World War Il. 

The UN dedicated the period from 1961 to 1970 as the 
first United Nations Development Decade. The UN's goal 
during this period was to help the developing countries 
increase their national income by 5 per cent each year. 
The industrialized nations were asked to donate 1 per 
cent of their yearly national income to the programme. 

The first Development Decade did not meet all its 
goals, but some progress was made. The International 
Bank increased the number and size of its loans for the 
construction of roads, factories, and similar projects. In 
1964, the UN held a Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD). The main aim of this conference was to 
encourage international trade, especially between the 
rich, developed countries and the poor, developing 
ones, The conference set up a Trade and Development 
Board, and itself became a permanent organ of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. UNCTAD decides on courses of UN ac- 
tion concerning trade and development. The Trade and 
Development Board carries out UNCTAD's decisions. 
The board meets at least twice a year to consider such 
matters as improving international shipping or helping 
the developing countries find markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

In 1965, the UN combined its technical aid pro- 
grammes to form the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP). The UNDP helps nations make studies 
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of their unused natural resources so they can find ways 
to use them. For example, it suggests ways for nations to 
make their farms, mines, and water resources more pro- 
ductive. The programme also helps people learn the 
skills needed to develop their country's resources. The 
UN has helped about half a million men and women 
learn to manage, as well as work in, industries that will 
benefit their countries. In 1966, the General Assembly 
set up the United Nations Industrial Development Or- 
ganization (UNIDO) to encourage industrialization in de- 
veloping countries. 

Since the early 19705, the United Nations has in- 
creased its efforts to expand international trade and to 
provide economic and technical assistance. It also has 
worked to help the developing countries regulate the 
growth of their populations, and to promote world dis- 
armament. 

Aid to refugees. The United Nations aids refugees 
by protecting their legal rights, providing them with 
food and shelter, and finding them new homes. The UN 
has declared that the legal rights of refugees include the 
right to a job, to an education, and to freedom of reli- 
gion. 
During World War Il, 44 governments cooperated in 
setting up the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) to conduct war relief. After the 
United Nations was created, UNRRA was replaced by 
the International Refugee Organization (IRO), a spe- 


ММеһап refugees аге опе of ће many groups of people in 
aid. UN agencies also provide loans and other assistance 


various parts of the world that receive 
for developing countries. 
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cialized agency. By 1951, the worst of the problems that 
were caused by the war were over and the IRO was dis- 
continued. 

In 1951, the General Assembly set up the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. This 
agency has assisted refugees from many countries. The 
main duty of the High Commissioner is to protect the 
rights of refugees in foreign countries. The Office of the 
High Commissioner has a small fund raised by voluntary 
contributions. But in general, it must work through gov- 
ernments and private agencies. 

The UN has a special agency to assist Arab refugees 
in Palestine—the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Middle East 
(UNRWA). The General Assembly set up the agency to 
help Arabs made homeless by the 1948 war between Is- 
rael and the Arab states. There have been continual wars 
in this region, and several million Arabs have become 
refugees. UNRWA originally provided food, shelters, 
medical care, and other services. Today, educational 
and health care have become its main concerns. 

Aid to children. The General Assembly established 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) in 1946. 
UNICEF's job was to provide food, clothing, and medical 
supplies for child victims of World War Il. The emer- 
gency caused by the war ended by the early 1950's, but 
UNICEF had become so popular that the General As- 
sembly made it a permanent organization in 1953. 
Today, UNICEF provides aid for child development and 
care, job training, and family planning. 

UNICEF's funds come from voluntary contributions. 
About three-quarters of the organization's funds are do- 
nated by governments, and the rest is raised privately. 
See UNICEF. 

Human rights. In 1946, the United Nations set up the 
Commission on Human Rights as part of the Economic 
and Social Council. The commission wrote the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which all members of the 
General Assembly approved in 1948. This declaration ex- 
pressed the hope that people would learn to respect the 


rights and dignity of others. Parts of the declaration have 
been included in the constitutions of El Salvador, Haiti, 
Indonesia, Jordan, Libya, Puerto Rico, and Syria. 

Racial problems have received more attention than 
any others brought before the UN. These problems— 
and those of colonialism and economic development— 
are the main concern of the Asian and African dele- 
gates, who make up a majority in the UN. In 1965, the 
General Assembly approved a treaty called the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Ra- 
cial Discrimination. The treaty went into effect in 1969, 
after the governments of 27 nations had approved it. 
Similar UN treaties deal with slavery, the rights of refu- 
gees, and the crime of genocide (elimination of an en- 
tire national, racial, or religious group). 

Peaceful uses of nuclear energy. In 1953, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United States suggested to 
the General Assembly that governments contribute nu- 
clear materials to an international agency. This agency 
would use such materials to help develop peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. 

In 1957, the UN set up the agency that Eisenhower 
had suggested. The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) is separate from the UN but works closely with it. 
Its main responsibility is to encourage peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. The agency also tries to make certain 
that no nuclear materials held or supplied by its mem- 
ber nations are used for making weapons. It controls its 
members’ nuclear materials and conducts inspections of 
nuclear facilities in many countries. All the nuclear proj- 
ects of IAEA members in Latin America, Asia, and the Pa- 
cific area operate under IAEA safeguards. A treaty pro- 
hibiting the spread of nuclear weapons went into effect 
in March, 1970. The IAEA is responsible for inspections 
that make certain the treaty is not broken. 

The IAEA cooperates with many other agencies to en- 
courage the sharing of nuclear information. It also en- 
courages research and experiments dealing with atomic 
fuels, atomic medicine, desalination (removing the salt) 
of seawater, and other uses of nuclear energy. 
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UNICEF aids children by as 
sisting countries in such areas 
as health care, sanitation and 
water supply, and education. 
The UNICEF workers at the 
left are drilling a water well 
for a village in Sierra Leone. 


UN agencies provide training programmes and other eco- 
pone aid to industries in developing countries. Dairy workers 
п Chile, above, are learning about powdered milk production. 


Controlling the environment. A United Nations 
Conference in 1972 resulted in a programme which en- 
couraged international cooperation to fight pollution. In 
June 1992, the United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development, referred to as the Earth Summit, 
kis held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Two treaties were 
е by most of the world's nations, agreeing to re- 

s the emission of gases such as carbon dioxide 
Which are believed to cause global warming, and to 
indie endangered species and cooperate on genetic 
ton iological technology. They also made joint declara- 
And. on the principles of conserving the world’s forests, 
ДҮ: means of economic development that would 
покора damage to ecosystems and protect nonrenew- 
e Tesources. The industrialized nations agreed to in- 
ru their aid to developing nations. But no agree- 

Um was reached on restraining the growth of the 
àn population, which many scientists see as the 
greatest threat to the environment. 
aW en hunger has always been a major goal of the 
Unit a Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
ed Nations (FAO), a specialized agency, was estab- 
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lished in 1945. It works to improve the production and 
distribution of food and other agricultural products. The 
World Food Programme began in 1962 as a joint project 
of the UN and FAO. It provides emergency food aid and 
other assistance to developing countries. 

In the 1970s, food production in many countries fell 
behind population growth. In 1974, the UN World Food 
Conference met in Rome to discuss the food shortage. 
This conference established a new UN agency, the 
World Food Council. The council coordinates the deliv- 
ery of about 10 million tons of food sent to developing 
nations every year. 

The World Food Council also accumulates world 
food reserves for use in time of famine. The council 
works through other agencies that deal with the supply 
of food, including the FAO, the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP), and UNICEF. The Rome con- 
ference also created an international warning system to 
detect future food shortages. 

In some cases, the UN has delivered food and medi- 
cine to war-torn countries to relieve civilians of short- 
ages. It has also sent peacekeeping troops to protect 
such deliveries. 


The founding of the UN 


Early in World War Il, the representatives of nine Eu- 
ropean governments fled to London. Nazi Germany had 
conquered much of Europe and had driven these lead- 
ers from their homelands. Representatives of the United 
Kingdom (UK) and the Commonwealth nations met in 
London with leaders of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. On June 12, 1941, all these na- 
tions signed a declaration pledging to work for a free 
world, where people could live in peace and security. 
This pledge, usually called the Inter-Allied Declaration, 
was the first step toward building the UN. 

The Atlantic Charter followed the Inter-Allied Dec- 
laration by two months. It was signed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of the United Kingdom. The 
charter expressed their hope for a world where all peo- 
ple could live free from fear and need. It also expressed 
their intention to seek eventual disarmament and eco- 
nomic cooperation. See Atlantic Charter. 

Оп Jan. 1, 1942, representatives of 26 nations signed 
the Declaration by United Nations. This was the first offi- 
cial use of the words United Nations. The declaration 
approved the aims of the Atlantic Charter and was later 
signed by 21 other nations. 

‘On Oct. 30, 1943, representatives of China, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
signed the Moscow Declaration on General Security. 
This declaration approved the idea of an international 
organization for preserving world peace. A month later, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Premier Joseph Stalin of the 
Soviet Union met at Teheran, Iran. At this meeting, the 
three men declared that they recognized the respon- 
siblity of all the United Nations to achieve lasting peace. 
See Teheran Conference. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference. From August to 
October 1944, representatives of China, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States held a 

series of meetings at the Dumbarton Oaks estate in 
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Washington, U.S.A. Their goal was to plan a peacekeep- 
ing organization. The four nations succeeded in drawing 
up a basic plan, but could not agree on some important 
questions. The plan's main feature was a Security Coun- 
cil on which China, France, the Soviet Union, the UK, 
and the U.S.A. would be permanently represented. The 
issue of voting rights and procedures within the Council 
remained unsettled. See Dumbarton Oaks. 

In February 1945, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met 
at Yalta in the Crimea. At this meeting, they agreed that 
some minor actions of the Security Council could not be 
vetoed by the permanent members, The three leaders 
announced that a conference of United Nations would 
open in San Francisco on April 25, 1945. This conference 
would use the plan worked out at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference to help prepare a charter for the UN. 

The San Francisco Conference. Delegates from 50 
nations met in San Francisco for the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization. The confer- 
ence opened on April 25, 1945, 13 days after the death 
of President Roosevelt and 12 days before the surrender 
of Germany. Victory over Japan was still four months 
away. 

At the conference, some major disagreements arose 
between the Big Three (the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) and the smaller, less 
powerful nations, The Big Three believed they could 
guarantee future peace only if they continued to coop- 
erate as they had during the war. They insisted that the 
Charter of the United Nations should give them the 
power to veto actions of the Security Council. The 
smaller nations opposed the veto power but could not 
defeat it. They did succeed in adding to the importance 
of other UN organs, such as the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council. Such efforts by 
smaller nations helped create an organization that had 
far-reaching powers, 

On June 26, 1945, all 50 nations that were present at 


The signing of the UN Charter took place on June 26, 1 i 
, 1945. Presid 
stood by as Secretary of State Edward Stettinius, Jr., signed for the Uni 


the conference voted to accept the charter. Poland had 
been unable to attend the conference but later signed 
the charter as an original member. The charter then had 
to be approved by the governments of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council and of a majority 
of the other nations that signed it. The charter went into 
effect on Oct. 24, 1945, a date that is celebrated every 
year as United Nations Day. 

Building UN headquarters. The first session of the 
General Assembly opened in London early in 1946. The 
delegates took up the question of where the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations should be located, 
They considered invitations from various countries and 
finally agreed that the headquarters should be in the 
United States. On Dec. 14, 1946, the Assembly accepted 
a gift of 8.5 million U.S. dollars from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., of the United States to buy 7 hectares of land along 
the East River in New York City. The city itself donated 
additional land in the area. In 1947, the General Assem- 
bly approved plans for the headquarters buildings. The 
next year, the U.S. Congress approved an interest-free 
loan of 65 million U.S. dollars for their construction. The 
buildings were completed in the autumn of 1952. 


Working for peace and security 


The most important goals of the United Nations in- 
clude achieving world peace and security. The UN has 
helped end conflicts around the world through the ne- 


+ gotiation of cease-fires and peace agreements. After the 


fighting stops, the UN may send peacekeeping forces to 
the region. It may help the warring groups find ways to 
prevent the fighting from starting again. The UN may 
also try to restore order to a country at civil war. Such 
action is sometimes called peacemaking instead of 
peacekeeping. 

In some cases, the UN has helped peoples gain self- 
government or independence from colonial rule. The 
organization has even used military force to preserve or 


Harry S. Truman, far left, 
ed States, 


regain the independence of a country that has been at- 
tacked by another. In addition, the UN has sought to 
achieve world peace and security by sponsoring arms 
control agreements, and treaties on the peaceful use of 
Outer space and the seabed. 

UN members have never agreed on a permanent po- 
lice force to deal with international disputes. In many 
cases, powerful members, such as the former Soviet 
Union and the United States, have preferred to use their 
own forces to deal with certain conflicts. But the UN 
sends peacekeeping forces if both sides ina conflict 
agree to have them come. It may also send forces if such 
action seems to be the only way to restore order ina 
Country that is being torn apart by civil war. 

я The UN has been unable to stop wars from breaking 
ut in many parts of the world. For many years, dis- 
етет among UN member undermined ће effec- 
Es of the organization. Since the late 19805, how- 
ү increased cooperation among member countries 
m enabled the UN to assume a larger role in working 
ger This cooperation has resulted in part from the 
тело of Cold War tensions during the late 1980's. 
on tensions had developed between Communist 
i ries and non-Communist nations after World War 
ended in 1945. 
К» кш discusses some of the most important ас- 
M en by the UN in its efforts to achieve peace and 
Bio ity around the world. For information on other UN 
hi ns of this type, see the table /mportant events in UN 
story that is part of this article. 
зган conflicts have presented the United Na- 
fin; ЮТ some of its most difficult peacekeeping prob- 
fie > 1947, the General Assembly approved a plan to 
Ea alestine into a Jewish state and an Arab state and 
tral е Jerusalem an international city under UN con- 
. Jerusalem is a holy city for Jews, Christians, and 
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A warehouse for storing 
food is being constructed by 
villagers in central Africa with 
aid from the United Nations 
Development Programme 
(ОМОР). This programme 
helps nations develop their 
human and natural resources. 


Muslims. More than 90 per cent of Arabs are Muslims. 
The Arab countries opposed the UN plan, which went 
into effect in 1948. The population of the new nation of 
Israel included many resentful Palestinian Arabs. Many 
of them fled to nearby Arab countries, where they be- 
came refugees. 

A number of wars have broken out between Arab na- 
tions and Israel. Several times, the UN has helped ar- 
range cease-fires to stop the fighting. In addition, the 
UN has sent peacekeeping forces to the region to try to 
prevent the fighting from starting up again. 

In 1967—in what became known as the Six-Day War— 
Israeli forces fought against troops from Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria. Israel gained control of Egypt's Gaza Strip and 
Sinai Peninsula, Jordan's West Bank, and Syria's Golan 
Heights. It also took over all of Jerusalem. Later that year, 
the UN Security Council called on Israel to give up all 
the Arab territory it had taken during the war and, in re- 
turn, accept a promise from the Arab countries that they 
would not dispute Israel's borders. But both the Arabs 
and the Israelis continued to raid each other and to 
build up arms supplies. 

In 1974, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
recognizing the right of Palestine Arabs, including those 
in Israel, to nationhood. A second resolution gave ob- 
server status to the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), a group approved by Arab countries to represent 
the Palestinians. Observer status gave the PLO the right 
to attend General Assembly sessions but not to take part 
in them. 

In 1975, many Western nations were angered when 
the General Assembly passed a resolution declaring that 
Zionism is "а form of racism.” Zionism is the Jewish na- 
tionalist movement that helped establish the state of Is- 
rael. The Assembly repealed the resolution in 1991. 

In 1978, Israel agreed to return the Sinai Peninsula to 
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Important events in UN history 


1945 
1945 


(April 25) The San Francisco Conference opened. 

(June 26) The Charter of the United Nations was signed by 
delegates at the San Francisco Conference. 

(Oct. 24) The UN was born as the required number of na- 
tions approved the charter, 

(Jan. 10) The first session of the General Assembly 
opened in London. 

(Feb. 14) The UN voted to have its headquarters in the 
United States, 

The General Assembly approved a plan to divide Pales- 
tine into a Jewish state and an Arab state. The plan 
went into effect in 1948, 

(Dec. 10) The UN approved the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

А ОМ commission arranged a cease-fire between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia and brought the two sides 
together for a peace conference. Indonesia had been a 
Dutch colony, and the two sides had been fighting off 
and on since 1945, when Indonesia demanded its inde- 

endence, After the peace conference, the Nether- 
lands granted independence to Indonesia. 

UN official Ralph Bunche arranged cease-fires between 
Israel and its opponents—Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Leb- 
anon, Israel and these Arab states had been at war over 
the 1948 division of Palestine into a Jewish state and an 
Arab state. Bunche won the 1950 Nobel Peace Prize for 
his achievement. 

The UN arranged a cease-fire and set up a truce line be- 
tween India's and Pakistan's troops in the region of 
Kashmir, which both countries claimed. The fighting 
had broken out in 1947. 

1950-1953 UN troops prevented Communist armies of North 
Korea from taking over South Korea in the Korean War. 

1954 The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, 

1956 The UN arranged a cease-fire between Egypt and its 
opponents—Israel, the United Kingdom, and France— 
ina dispute over the Suez Canal, To preserve the 
cease-fire, it also sent a peacekeeping force to guard 
the borders between Egypt and Israel. The fighting had 
begun after Egypt blocked Israeli ships from the canal, 
following repeated Arab-Israeli border clashes, After 
blocking the Israeli ships, Egypt seized the canal from 
its British and French owners. Israel, France, and the 
UK attacked Egypt in response to its actions. 

1960-1964 A UN force helped restore order in the former Bel- 
gian colony of Congo (now Zaire). Riots had broken out 
in the country when Belgians retained important posi- 
боле Ne Qu and те government after Congo 

ed independence from Belgium. Fighting had 
n5 begun between rival Congolese rie drca 
cting Secretary-General U Thant helped settle a dispute 
between the United States and the Soviet Union oer 
the installation of Soviet missiles and missile bases in 
Cuba, about 145 kilometres from Florida, U.S.A. The 
EM ио MeL) roared its missiles from Cuba, 
r several days the woj id i 
ТАЕНЕ y had stood on the brink 
1962 The UN began governing West New Guinea aft 
over contro] of the area had broken out relay e 
Netherlands and Indonesia, In 1963, the UN gave tem- 
пачу стао the region to Indonesia In 1969, the 
eople of West New Guinea vi 
odores: ea Voted to remain a part of 
1964 The UN sent a peacekeeping force to Cyprus to hel 
vent conflicts between Greek and Tube D. 

Fighting had broken out between the two groups in 

1963 after President Makarios of Cyprus had with- 

drawn some rights of the Turks. 


1945 


1946 


1949 


The UN helped arrange a cease-fire in Kashmir between 
troops from India and Pakistan. Both countries had 
claimed the region. The UN arranged a similar cease- 
fire between the two countries in 1949. Two UN ob- 
server groups enforced the 1965 cease-fire. 

UNICEF was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The Security Council voted for economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe). 

The UN arranged a cease-fire between Israeli and Arab 
forces, ending the Six-Day War. 

The General Assembly endorsed a treaty designed to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The General Assembly voted to expel Nationalist China 
and admit Communist China to the UN. 

1973-1974 In 1973, the UN Security Council helped negotiate 
cease-fires between Israel and its opponents Egypt and 
Syria to end the Yom Kippur War. The war had begun 
when Egypt and Syria attacked Israeli forces along the 
Suez Canal and in the Golan Heights. The attack oc- 
curred on Yom Kippur, a Jewish holy day. In 1974, the 
UN sent a peacekeeping force to the Sinai Peninsula to 
supervise the separation of Egyptian and Israeli forces 
and to safeguard the cease-fire. It also sent a 
peacekeeping force to the Golan Heights to supervise 
the separation of Syrian and Israeli forces there. 

The General Assembly urged UN members to stop trad- 
ing with South Africa, to halt arms shipments there, 
and to refuse sports competition with South African 
athletes. The Assembly's action was designed to pres- 
sure the South African government to end its apartheid, 
policy of racial discrimination. 

The Security Council ordered all UN members to stop 
selling weapons to South Africa. 

The UN sent a peacekeeping force to Lebanon to help 
stop fighting there between Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), which was based in Leb- 
anon. Israel had attacked PLO forces in Lebanon after 
the PLO launched repeated raids on Israel. 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

UN peacekeeping forces were awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1981 
1988 


1988 The UN arranged a cease-fire between Iran and Iraq, who 
had been at war since 1980 over territorial disputes 
and other issues. 

1988-1989 In 1988, the UN helped negotiate the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan. The troops had en- 
tered Afghanistan in 1979 and 1980 to help the pro- 
Communist Afghan government fight Muslim Afghan 
rebels. The UN sent observers to inspect the with- 
drawal, which was completed in 1989, 

1989-1990 In 1989, the UN sent a peacekeeping force to Na- 

mibia to oversee a cease-fire between Namibian and 

South African forces and to supervise Namibia during 

its transition to independence. In 1990, after UN- t. 

supervised elections, Namibia became an independent 

country. 

1990 AUN peacekeeping force began overseeing a cease-fire 

between the left-wing Sandinista government of Nica- 

Tagua and right-wing Nicaraguan rebels known as cof 

tras. A civil war had developed between the govern 
ment and the contras in the early 19805. 

1991 Тһе UN arranged a cease-fire between Morocco and th 
Polisario Front, an organization that demanded inde- 

pendence for Western Sahara. Western Sahara is a r€- 

gion that borders Morocco. Morocco and the Polisafi@ 

Front had been fighting for control of the region sind 

the 1970s. 
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191 А military coalition of UN members expelled Iraqi mili- 
tary forces from Kuwait in the Persian Gulf War. Iraq 
had invaded and conquered Kuwait in 1990. 

1991-1993 In 1991, the UN sponsored a peace treaty that ended 
a civil war in Cambodia. Since 1979, Cambodia's Com- 
munist government had been fighting a coalition of 
non-Communist and Communist rebels. In 1992, a civil- 
ian and military UN force began administering the 
Cambodian government during a period of transition 
to democracy. In 1993, the UN sponsored the first dem- 
ocratic national elections in Cambodia in many years. 
In the voting, Cambodians elected a non-Communist 
government. 

1992 The UN helped negotiate a cease-fire and a peace agree- 
ment to end a civil war between government troops 
and leftist rebels in El Salvador. The war had begun in 
1979 after the government failed to respond to de- 
mands from the poor for land reform and other 
changes. 

1992 The UN negotiated a cease-fire agreement between Cro- 
atian and Serbian forces in Croatia and sent a 
peacekeeping force to Croatia. In 1991, the republics of 
Croatia and Slovenia had declared their independence 
from Yugoslavia. Serbia, which dominated the Yugo- 
slav government, had strongly opposed the moves to- 
ward independence and sent federal troops to the area 
to fight the two republics militias. The fighting be- 
tween the Serbians and Slovenians ended without UN 
assistance. 


1992 The UN began supplying food and medicine to civilians 
in the former Yugoslav republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Civil war had broken out there earlier that year be- 
tween Serbs and the republic's militia. The UN also im- 
posed a trade embargo on what remained of Yugosla- 
via in an attempt to end the fighting. 

1992-1993 In 1992, the UN authorized United States and other 
troops to enter Somalia to protect international relief 
workers and their supplies. Civil war and drought had 
led to famine throughout the country. The presence of 
the troops helped reduce looting and fighting that had 
hindered delivery of humanitarian aid. In 1993, the UN 
took over leadership of the operation. 

1993 AUN peacekeeping force began overseeing à cease-fire 
between Mozambique's government and a rebel 
group called Renamo. A civil war had developed be- 
tween the two groups in the mid-1970s. 

1994 Ten members of the UN Assistance Mission to Rwanda 
were killed. Scenes of genocide in Rwanda required 
the redeployment of 5,500 troops. The UN International 
Conference on Population and Development gener- 
ated intense international controversy. 

1995 Bosnian-Serbs took more than 300 UN peacekeepers hos- 
tage in May, in retaliation for NATO air strikes on 
weapons depots. Most were released the following 
month. UN forces were unable to protect a number of 
Bosnian-Muslim safe areas from invasion by Bosnian- 
Serb forces. Major UN conferences on social develop- 
ment, crime prevention, and women met in 1995. 


Egypt. The two countries also agreed on autonomy for 
the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. Egypt and Israel 
signed a peace treaty in 1979. Egypt regained full control 
of the Sinai Peninsula in 1982. However, no arrangement 
for autonomy for the Gaza Strip and the West Bank was 
made. In September 1993, Israel and the PLO signed an 
agreement on a plan for self-government for, and Isra- 
el's withdrawal from, the Gaza Strip апа the West Bank. 
Israel also recognized the PLO as the representative of 
the Palestinian people. Israel withdrew from Jericho and 
the Gaza Strip in 1994, and the Palestinians established a 
governing body. Also in 1994, Jordan and Israel signed a 
declaration that marked the end of a state of war that 
пне existed between the two countries since 
The Korean War (1950-1953) marked the first time а 
World organization ever took part in fighting a war. In 


this conflict, UN troops prevented Communist armies of 
North Korea from taking over South Korea. 

The war grew out of the Cold War tensions that ex- 
isted between Communist countries and non- 
Communist countries. At the end of World War Il in 
1945, Communist troops from the Soviet Union occu- 
pied Korea north of the 38th parallel, and United States 
troops occupied it to the south. In 1947, the UN ap- 
pointed a commission to find ways to unite the country 
and form a national government. The northern part of 
Korea refused to take part in this plan. But elections 
were held in the southern part, and the Republic of 
Korea was set up there. In 1948, the General Assembly 
declared that the government of the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea) was the only legal government in Korea. 

On June 25, 1950, troops from Communist-ruled 
North Korea invaded South Korea. The UN called the in- 


Palestinian leader Yasir Ar- 
afat addressed the UN in 
1974 during a debate on the 
status of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine. After the debate, the UN 
recognized the Palestinians’ 
right to nationhood. 
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vasion a violation of international peace and demanded 
that the Communists withdraw from South Korea. The 
Security Council voted to ask members of the UN to 
send troops to assist South Korea. The Soviet Union 
could not veto the Council's action because it had tem- 
porarily withdrawn its delegate to protest against Na- 
tionalist Chinas membership on the Council. 

On July 7, 1950, the Council formed a UN military 
command under the leadership of the United States. Of 
the 60 UN members, 16 sent troops to Korea and 41 sent 
supplies. The United States contributed about 90 per 
cent of the troops and supplies to South Korea. 

In October 1950, Chinese Communist forces entered 
the war. The Security Council met to discuss the situa- 
tion, but the Soviet delegate had returned and vetoed 
any attempt of the Council to act. The war ended on July 
27,1953, when North Korea and the United Nations 
signed a cease-fire agreement. By that time, the Commu- 
nist troops had been expelled from almost all of the area 
south of the 38th parallel, 3 

Problems in southern Africa. Over the years, the 
UN has taken a number of actions against white minority 
governments in southern Africa. These governments 
adopted discriminatory policies against blacks, who 
make up a large majority of the region's population. The 
discrimination led to civil wars and other unrest in 
southern Africa. The UN actions affected the nations of 
South Africa, Namibia (which was ruled by South Africa 
until 1990), and Rhodesia (now called Zimbabwe). 

South Africa, the largest country of southern Africa, 
had been dominated by a white minority since before 
1900. A similar situation existed in nearby Rhodesia. 
Whites controlled these countries until long after white 
rule had ended in most of Africa. In 1920, the League of 
Nations gave South Africa a mandate to manage the 
government and affairs of Namibia, a large territory ad- 
jacent to South Africa and inhabited chiefly by blacks. 

In 1948, the government of South Africa established a 
policy of rigid, legal, racial segregation called apartheid. 
This policy was aimed at separating black Africans and 
whites socially. Numerous apartheid laws also increased 
discrimination against blacks in employment, education, 
and all other aspects of everyday life. 

In 1974, the General Assembly began to exclude 
South Africa's delegation from its sessions because of 
the country's apartheid policy. In 1976, the Assembly 
passed a series of resolutions that urged UN members 
to stop trading with South Africa, to halt arms shipments 
there, and to refuse sports competition with South Afri- 
can athletes. In 1977, the Security Council ordered all 
UN members to stop selling weapons to South Africa. 
The order was the first such action that had ever been 
taken against a UN member. 

The government of South Africa gradually repealed 
the laws that formed the legal basis of apartheid. The 
last such law was repealed in 1991. In 1994, South Africa 
held the first national elections in which blacks were al- 
lowed to vote. In these elections, the black majority won 
control of the government from the white minority, and 

antiapartheid leader Nelson Mandela became the coun- 
try's first black president. 
After the repeal of South Africa's apartheid laws in 
1991, the General Assembly passed a resolution that 
urged all nations to again allow South Africa to partici- 


pate in international sports events. In 1994, the UN 
ended its ban on military exports and other trade with 
South Africa. That same year, the General Assembly re- 
stored South Africa's right to participate in its sessions, 

Namibia. The UN also helped Namibia gain its inde- 
pendence from South Africa. In 1966, the General As- 
sembly voted to end South Africa's administration of Na- 
mibia. It called for setting up a UN council to govern 
Namibia until Namibia was ready for independence, 
South Africa refused to let the UN council enter Namibia 
and introduced apartheid there. The South West Africa 
People's Organization (SWAPO), a black Namibian politi- 
cal group, tried to persuade South Africa to grant Na- 
mibia independence. In the mid-1960s, it began using 
guerrilla tactics to further its goal. In 1989, the UN ap- 
proved a plan calling for Namibia to be given full inde- 
pendence, Later that year, the UN sent a peacekeeping 
force to the region. South Africa withdrew its troops by 
November 1989. In 1990, Namibia gained independence 
after holding UN-supervised elections, The UN with- 
drew its peacekeeping force in 1991. 

Rhodesia. The UN also took action against Rhodesia, 
which was not a UN member. In 1966, it ordered UN 
members to stop trading with Rhodesia and to halt 
weapons shipments to its rulers. These economic sanc- 
tions (penalties) were the first ever approved by the UN. 
Black Rhodesians fought a long guerrilla war to end 
white control of the country. In 1980, general elections 
were held. Rhodesia then became the independent na- 
tion of Zimbabwe, with a government in which blacks 
held most of the offices. 

The Iran-Iraq War. In 1980, war broke out between 
Iran and Iraq as a result of territorial disputes and other 
disagreements. The UN Security Council made a plea for 
a peaceful settlement, but Iran rejected the plea. Olof 
Palme of Sweden, a special UN envoy to the Middle 
East, met with officials of Iran and Iraq several times be- 
tween 1980 and 1982. But he failed to bring about an 
agreement between the two parties. From 1982 to 1987, 
the General Assembly and Security Council passed a 
number of resolutions calling for a cease-fire. But Iran 
and Iraq ignored the resolutions. The UN also partici- 
pated in several other attempts to begin negotiations 
between the two parties. In 1988, Iran finally accepted a 
peace plan proposed by the Security Council. Soon af- 
terward, a cease-fire was arranged. Iran and Iraq agreed 
to terms of peace in August 1990. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. In 1978, left- 
wing Afghan military leaders killed Muhammad Daoud 
Khan, the president and prime minister of Afghanistan. 
The leftist group, which was supported by the Soviet 
Union, took control of the government and established 
Communist policies. Many Afghans opposed the new 
government. They believed its policies conflicted with 
the teachings of their religion, Islam. They also resente 
Soviet influence. A number of groups called mujahed- 
din (holy warriors) rebelled against the government. 

In 1979 and 1980, Soviet forces entered Afghanistan t0 
help the Afghan government fight the mujaheddin. The 
UN General Assembly quickly passed a resolution de- 
manding immediate withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Afghanistan. More than 3 million Afghans fled from wa 
torn villages to neighbouring Pakistan and Iran. Begin- 
ning in 1982, the UN held numerous peace talks that in- 


volved Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, and the mujaheddin. 

In 1987, the UN created a peace plan that called for 
noninterference in the internal affairs of countries in the 
region. In 1988, all parties reached agreement on the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. 

The Nicaraguan conflict. In 1979, a rebel group 
called the Sandinista National Liberation Front over- 
threw the Nicaraguan government of President Anasta- 
sio Somoza Debayle. The Sandinistas set up a new gov- 
ernment and took over key parts of the economy. In the 
early 1980's, opposition to the new government devel- 
oped in Nicaragua concerning economic policy and the 
type of government to be established. Anti-Sandinista 
forces called contras launched attacks against govern- 
ment forces from bases in neighbouring Honduras. 

In March 1989, five Central American presidents re- 
quested that the UN set up a peacekeeping force to help 
end the Nicaraguan conflict and other conflicts in Cen- 
tral America. As a result, the UN Security Council estab- 
lished the UN Observer Force for Central America 
(ONUCA) in November 1989. In an election in early 1990, 
the Sandinistas lost control of the government. Soon af- 
terward, the contras agreed to disarm and to leave their 
bases in Honduras. The UN then assigned ONUCA to 
oversee a cease-fire between the Sandinistas and con- 
tras and to make sure that the two forces separated. 

The Persian Gulf War. In 1991, a military coalition of 
UN members expelled Iraq from Kuwait, an oil-rich 
country on Iraq's southern border. Iraq had invaded and 
occupied Kuwait in August 1990. The economies of 
many Western countries depended on oil from Kuwait 
and from neighbouring Saudi Arabia, which many West- 
erners feared Iraq would invade next. 

Soon after Iraq invaded Kuwait, the UN Security 
Council demanded that Iraq withdraw its forces. The 
Council also called on all countries to end their trade 
with Iraq until Iraq withdrew from Kuwait. 

In November 1990, the Security Council authorized 
UN member nations to "use all necessary means to 
expel Iraq from Kuwait if Iraq did not withdraw by Jan. 
15, 1991. Iraq did not remove its forces by this deadline. 
On January 17, military forces of UN members began 
bombing Iraqi military targets in Iraq and Kuwait. UN 
members that sent troops included the United States, 
Canada, and several Western European and Arab coun- 
tries. Ground forces invaded Kuwait and Iraq on Febru- 
ary 24. On February 28, all military operations ended. On 
April 6, Iraq accepted the terms of a UN resolution call- 
ing for a cease-fire. The terms included Iraq's payment 
to Kuwait for war damages and the destruction of any 
Iraqi facilities or materials for producing nuclear weap- 
Ons. After the cease-fire, the UN continued the trade em- 
bargo to pressure Iraq to carry out its agreements. UN 
inspectors dismantled Iraqi facilities used for making 
Nuclear materials and destroyed many Iraqi weapons. 

The Somalia operation involved a UN effort to use 
troops to stop a civil war. Before this operation, the UN 
tended to avoid using troops to end the fighting be- 
tween warring groups. Many observers saw the opera- 
tion as a sign that the UN was taking on the role of 
Peacemaker in addition to its role of peace-keeper. 

The fighting had begun in Somalia after rebels over- 
prew the nation’s military government in 1991. The war- 
are, together with a drought, led to famine throughout 
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the country. To help stop the fighting, the UN Security 
Council imposed an arms embargo against Somalia in 
January 1992. But the fighting continued. Looting and the 
fighting made the delivery of humanitarian aid to civil- 
ians extremely difficult. 

In September 1992, the Security Council authorized 
the United States to lead a coalition of military forces 
from several countries to enter Somalia to protect inter- 
national relief workers and their supplies. The troops 
began to arrive in December. The looting and fighting 
decreased as a result, and the troops helped deliver 
large amounts of food to needy people. However, some 
fighting between Somali groups continued. In 1993, the 
UN took over leadership of the operation from the 
United States. Afterward, Somalis involved in the civil 
war killed a number of UN troops. The UN took military 
action against those responsible and continued to seek 
to restore order to the country. 

The Yugoslav conflicts. In January 1992, the UN ne- 
gotiated a cease-fire agreement between Serbia and the 
former Yugoslav republic of Croatia. In March, the Secu- 
rity Council dispatched a peacekeeping force to Croatia 
called the UN Protection Forces for Yugoslavia. 

Also in March, the Yugoslav republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina loften called simply Bosnia) declared inde- 
pendence. Serbs in that republic opposed the declara- 
tion, and fighting broke out between them and the re- 
public's militia. Serbian members of the Yugoslav army 
stationed in Bosnia fought on the side of the Bosnian 
Serbs. In May, the UN Security Council imposed a trade 
embargo on Yugoslavia in an attempt to end the fight- 
ing. By that time, Yugoslavia consisted only of the repub- 
lics of Serbia and Montenegro. In June, UN aircraft 
began carrying food and medicine into Sarajevo, Bos- 
nia's capital, to relieve the civilian population of short- 
ages created by the fighting. In August, the UN author- 
ized the use of military force to protect road convoys 
providing relief to civilians in besieged areas. 

In 1992, the UN General Assembly voted to deny Ser- 
bia and Montenegro the right to automatically continue 
Yugoslavias UN membership. By July 1993, over 7,500 
UN troops were stationed in Bosnia. From 1993, UN 
troops occasionally came under attack from Bosnian- 
Serb forces. In May 1995, the Bosnian-Serbs took more 
than 300 UN troops hostage in retaliation for NATO air 
strikes on Bosnian-Serb weapons depots. They later re- 
leased most of the hostages following intervention by 
the president of Serbia. In June, 15 Western allied na- 
tions agreed to assemble a 10,000-strong rapid reaction 
force to protect UN forces from further attacks. 

Arms control. The UN Charter mentions only briefly 
the need for arms control. But the charter was written 
before the nuclear age began. By 1949, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States had atomic bombs. They 
agreed that controls were needed for such weapons but 
could not agree on what kind. The UN studied the prob- 
lem, and the General Assembly issued many appeals for 
nations to reduce their arms production. 

In 1961, the Soviet Union and the United States 
agreed on a plan to establish a disarmament committee. 
The UN approved the plan, and an 18-nation committee 
was set up. More nations were added in 1969. In 1979, 
the number was increased to 40, and the Committee on 
Disarmament became an official UN organ. 
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UN vehicles carry peacekeeping troops who are monitoring a 
cease-fire in Croatia. Fighting broke out in Croatia in 1991 after 
Croatia declared its independence from Yugoslavia, 


The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 convinced both the 
Soviet Union and the United States to work harder for 
control of nuclear weapons. During that crisis, the world 
had stood on the brink of nuclear war (see Cold War 
[The Cuban missile crisis). In 1963, three nations with 
nuclear weapons—the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and the UK—along with most other UN members, 
signed a treaty outlawing nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, in outer space, and underwater—but not under- 
ground. The Soviet Union, the UK, and the United States 
also agreed not to put such weapons in orbit. 

In 1968, the United Nations approved a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. This treaty prohibits the nuclear powers that 
signed and ratified it—originally the Soviet Union, the 
UK, and the United States—from giving nuclear weapons 
to nations that do not already have them. The treaty 
went into effect in 1970. China and France signed the 
treaty in 1992. After the Soviet Union was dissolved in 
1991, three former Soviet republics with nuclear weap- 
ons signed the nonproliferation treaty—Russia in 1992 
and Belarus and Kazakhstan in 1993. 

In 1971, the General Assembly approved a treaty ban- 
ning the production and stockpiling of biological weap- 
ons. The treaty took effect in 1975. In 1993, 125 countries 
signed a UN-sponsored treaty banning the manufacture, 
use, transfer, and stockpiling of chemical weapons, The 
treaty still required ratification by 65 countries. 

Peaceful uses of outer space and the seabed, In 
1958, the UN secretary-general asked all nations to 
agree not to claim territory in outer space. The General 
Assembly stated in 1963 that no nation could claim any 
part of outer space. In 1967, over 90 countries signeda 

treaty reflecting these aims. 

The question of uses of the seabed came before the 
General Assembly for the first time in 1967. The Assem- 
bly noted that new inventions allowed nations to use the 

seabed as a source of valuable minerals and in other 
new ways. The Assembly appointed a permanent 42- 
nation committee to study the problem. The committee 
agreed that a large area of the seabed should be beyond 
the control of individual nations and should be used 
only for the benefit of all people. In 1971, the UN created 


a treaty barring the testing or use of nuclear weapons 
on the seabed beyond a 12-nautical-mile (about 22 kilo- 
metres) coastal zone. The treaty took effect in 1972. In 
1982, a UN conference adopted the Law of the Sea 
Treaty, which covered many uses of the ocean. The 
treaty required 60 nations to ratify it, and this number 
was achieved in 1994. 


Continuing problems 


Finances. Every UN member must pay a share of the 
organization's daily expenses, The amount each member 
pays depends on its ability to pay. UN rules say that no 
member can pay more than 25 per cent or less than 001 
per cent of the UN's ordinary expenses. 

* The UN has been seriously weakened by the failure of 
many of its members to pay their share of the organiza- 
tion's expenses. Numerous nations have fallen behind in 
their payments or have made only partial payments. This 
unpaid debt totalled hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the early 19905. The United States and Russia were 
among the largest UN debtors. 

Membership questions. Most nations are UN mem- 
bers. The question of membership for Communist China 
came up at every General Assembly session from 1950 
to 1971. In 1971, the Assembly voted to expel Nationalist 
China and admit Communist China to the UN. 

In 1992, the UN suspended Yugoslavia's participation 
in the General Assembly and in the Economic and Social 
Council after most Yugoslav republics declared their in- 
dependence. All the independent republics have been 
admitted to the UN as separate nations. ү 

Nations join the UN for various reasons. Membership 
gives some nations a place in the international commu- 
nity that they might not otherwise have. Some of these 
nations are so small that they cannot afford their own 
embassies. Through one mission at the UN, such nations 
can easily keep in contact with most other governments. 
Membership of the UN enables small nations to bring 
their problems to public attention and to take part in UN 
programmes of economic and technical assistance. 

The presence of many small nations in the UN has 
also created some problems. In the General Assembly, 
the vote of the smallest state counts the same as the vote 
of the largest. Some nations have suggested that small 
countries be given less than a full vote. 

Only one nation—Indonesia—has ever withdrawn 
from the UN. Indonesia rejoined less than two years 
later. Most countries appear unwilling to try to get 
along without the UN. They also realize the value of in- 
ternational effort in dealing with certain kinds of eco- 
nomic and social problems. Above all, members under- 
stand that UN efforts toward peacekeeping and 
peacemaking can help prevent a third world war. 
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Questions 


How many UN member nations are represented in the General 
Assembly? 

What are the two main goals of the UN? 

What are the duties of the secretary-general of the UN? 

How does voting in the Security Council differ from voting in 
other UN organs? 

What are the two main differences between the UN and the 
League of Nations? 

What are the official languages of the UN? 

Which UN organ works with the specialized agencies? 

What nations are permanent members of the Security Council? 

Why was the Dumbarton Oaks Conference held? 

Has any nation ever withdrawn from the UN? 


United Nations Industrial Development Or- 
ganization (UNIDO) is a specialized agency of the 
United Nations (UN) that promotes industrialization in 
developing countries. Most countries that belong to the 
UN are also members of UNIDO. The agency provides 
assistance in such areas as industrial training and plan- 
ning and encourages the transfer of technology to de- 
veloping countries, UNIDO was created in 1966 as part 
of the UN Secretariat. It became a specialized agency in 
1986. Its headquarters are in Vienna, Austria. 

United Nations University is a worldwide research 
and advanced training institution established by the 
United Nations (UN). Unlike a traditional university, it has 
no campus, students, or faculty, and it does not grant 
degrees. Rather, the university is a central planning 
agency for networks of cooperating institutions and 
scholars. The university promotes joint study and the ex- 
change of knowledge to solve global problems. It or- 
ganizes and coordinates research, training, and informa- 
tion services worldwide. It has three major areas of 
interest—world hunger, human and social development, 
and use and management of natural resources. 

The UN General Assembly chartered the United Na- 
tions University in 1973, and it began operations in 1975. 
The university chooses its own programmes and the in- 
stitutions and individuals through which it works, It re- 
ceives most of its funds from a permanent endowment 
established by voluntary contributions from members of 
the UN. The university has headquarters in Tokyo. 
United Press International (UPI) is one of the 
largest privately owned news agencies in the world, It 
distributes news, photographs, television news film, 
radio news, and cable television news programming to 
about 6,000 clients. Its clients include newspapers, radio 
and television stations, news magazines, and cable tele- 
vision outlets in more than 100 countries. UPI has about 
230 bureaus worldwide. 

United Press Associations was formed in 1907 by Ed- 
ward Wyllis Scripps. In the 19305, United Press estab- 
lished a network of news bureaus throughout the world. 
In 1958, United Press merged with International News 
Service to form United Press International. The E. W. 
Scripps Company sold UPI in 1982 to Media News Cor- 

oration. In 1984, the British news agency Reuters pur- 
chased ОРІ foreign photo service. In 1985, UPI filed for 
reorganization under U.S. bankruptcy laws. In 1986, UPI 
was bought by a Mexican publisher and an American 
businessman. UPI was sold again in 1987, to Info Tech- 
nology, Inc., but the agency soon faced bankruptcy. In 
1992, UPI was bought by tife London-based Middle East 


Broadcasting Centre Ltd. 
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The United States is a land of great beauty and natural wealth. Its many famous and interesting 
sights include the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, above left; quaint cable cars on hilly San 
Francisco streets, top right; and areas of rich farmland in the fertile Midwest, bottom right. 


United States 


United States of America is the third largest country 
in the world in population and the fourth largest in area, 
China and India are the only countries with more peo- 
ple. Only Russia, Canada, and China have larger areas. 
The United States covers the entire midsection of North 
America, stretching from the Atlantic Ocean in the east 
to the Pacific Ocean in the west. It also includes Alaska, 
in the northwest corner of North America; and Hawaii, 
far out in the Pacific. The United States is often called 
the U.S, U.S.A, or America. 
The land of the United States is as varied as it is vast. 
It ranges from the warm beaches of Florida and Hawaii 
to the frozen northlands of Alaska, and from the level 
Midwestern prairies to the snow-capped Rocky Moun- 
tains. This huge and beautiful country is rich in natural 
resources. It has great stretches of some of the most fer- 
tile soil on earth, a plentiful water supply and excellent 
water routes, and large stretches of forests. There are 
also huge deposits of valuable minerals which lie under- 
neath the ground. 
Economically, the United States is one of the world’s 
most highly developed and productive nations. No other 
country equals the United States in the production of 


goods and services. Its people enjoy one of the world's 
highest standards of living. 

Until the 15005, what is now the United States was d 
largely a wilderness. Small groups of Indians lived sca i 
tered over the land between the Atlantic and Pacific. Es 
kimos inhabited what is now Alaska, and Polynesians 
lived in Hawaii. People in Europe saw in this vast "new 
world” a chance to build new and better lives. Smal 
groups of Spaniards settled in what is now the Sout ; 
eastern and Western United States in the 1500: s. People 
from England and some other European countries Я 
began settling along and near ће East Coast during h j 
16005. In 1776, colonists in the East established an in E 
pendent nation based on freedom and economic ор 
tunity. Through the years, large numbers of people ү 
Europe continued to settle in the United States. In a 
tion, people from almost every other part of the wor 
settled in the country. Except for black Africans pu 
in as slaves, these immigrants came seeking the rig 
and the opportunities that had become part of the the 
American way of life. As a result of this immigration, 
United States today has one of the world’s most varas 
populations. It has been called “a nation of immigrants: 


The vast space and resources of the land, the ideals of 
freedom and economic opportunity, and hard work by 
the people all helped build the United States into the 
economic giant it is today. The Americans—as the peo- 
ple are commonly called—also made major contribu- 
tions in such fields as technology, science, and medi- 
cine. Americans developed the mass production system 
of manufacturing, the electric light bulb, the telephone, 
and polio vaccine. They also created the skyscraper and 
such new art forms as jazz and musical comedy. 

At times, the U.S. economy has run into difficulty. 

Even so, it remains one of the most productive systems 
ever developed. In some cases, groups of Americans 
have suffered socially and economically from discrimi- 
nation. But the country's laws have helped many people 
overcome discrimination and achieve better lives. 

This article discusses the nation’s regions, people, 
way of life, land, climate, and economy. For government 
and history information, see United States, Government 
ofthe, and United States, History of the. 
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Political divisions. The United States consists of 50 
states and the District of Columbia. The District of Co- 
lumbia is a piece of land set aside by the federal govern- 
ment for the nation’s capital, Washington, D.C. For a list 
of the states, see the table in this article titled Facts in 
brief about the states. 

In area, population, and economic output, some of 
the states are comparable to many nations. The United 
States has a federal system of government, which gives 
the states many powers that national governments have 
in most other countries. For example, the states have 
broad control over public education and the establish- 
ment of civil and criminal laws. 

Regions. The states of the United States, excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii, are often divided into seven major 
regions. Each region is made up of states that have simi- 
larities in geography, climate, economy, traditions, and 
history. The regions are: (1) New England, (2) the Middle 
Atlantic States, (3) the Southern States, (4) the Midwest- 
ern States, (5) the Rocky Mountain States, (6) the South- 


A snow-covered village nestles among low hills in Vermont. 
Such tiny, picturesque settlements are common In much of the 
far Northeastern part of the United States. 


abama dates from 1853. Originally a 
vernment-owned museum and a re- 
f the pre-Civil War South. 


A Southern mansion in Al. 
private home, it is now à go 
minder of the architecture oi 


Eom cactuses in Arizona are symbols of the “wide open 
these of the Southwest. A warm, dry climate has made 
outhwest one of the nation's fastest-growing areas. 
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United States in brief 


Capital: Washington, D.C. 

Language: English spoken throughout the country, but 
does not have official status. Spanish second most com- 
mon language. 

Official name: United States of America. 

National anthem: "The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Largest population centres: (1990 census) 

Cities: 

New York City (7,322,564) 
Los Angeles (3,485,398) 
Chicago (2,783,726) Detroit (1,027,974) 
Houston (1,630,553) Dallas (1,006,877) 

Consolidated metropolitan areas: 

New York/Newark/Long Island (18,087,251) 
Los Angeles/Anaheim/Riverside (14,531,529) 
Chicago/Gary/Kenosha (8,065,633) 

San Francisco/Oakland/San Jose (6,253,311) 
Philadelphia/Wilmington/Trenton (5,899,345) 
Detroit/Ann Arbor (4,665,236) : 
Boston/Lawrence/Salem (4,171,643) 
Washington, D.C. (3,923,574) 


Philadelphia (1,585,577) 
San Diego (1,110,549) 


Symbols of the United States include the bald eagle, the 
American flag, and the Great Seal. The Great Seal shows the 
eagle holding an olive branch and arrows, symbolizing a de- 
sire for peace but the ability to wage war. The reverse side 
bears the Eye of Providence, representing God, and a pyra- 
mid dated 1776. 


Land and climate 


Land: In North America. Includes Alaska and Hawaii. Bor- 
ders Canada and Mexico, Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Sev- 
eral high mountain ranges in western part of country, in- 
cluding Rockies, Sierra Nevada, and Cascade Range. 
Coastal plain and low Appalachian Mountains in east. 
Central area mostly plains. Five Great Lakes in northeast 
(four shared with Canada). Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio river 
system drains great central plains. Major rivers include 
Columbia in northwest, Sacramento in California, Colo- 
rado in southwest, Rio Grande in south-central area, and 
many that flow from the Appalachians to the Atlantic. 
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Area: 9,363,563 km? (including Alaska and Hawaii), Greatest 
distances excluding Alaska and Hawaii— north-south, 2,572 
km; east-west, 4,517 km. Coastline including Alaska and 
Hawaii—19,929 km. 


Elevation: Highest—6,194 m (Mount McKinley in Alaska), 
Lowest—86 m below sea level (Death Valley in California), 

Climate: Pacific Ocean moderates west coast temperatures, 
Mild summers, cool winters, much rain on northwest 
coast. Warm and dry in summer, mild with some rain rest 
of year on California coast. Inland southwest desert and 
semidesert, very hot in summer. Interior northwest mostly 
dry with warm summers and cold winters. Warm sum- 
mers, cold winters, moderate precipitation in northeast 
and north-central United States. Weather patterns in 
southeast and south-central areas similar to northeast and 
north-central but warmer. Alaska is cold, but the southern 
coast is milder than the rest of the state. Hawaii is tropical. 


Government 


Form of government: Federal republic 

Chief executive: President (elected by people for 4-year 
term). 

Legislature: Congress of two houses: 100-member Senate, 
elected for 6-year terms; 435-member House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected for 2-year terms. Though certain consti- 
tutional roles differ, houses have approximately equal leg- 
islative powers. 

Subdivisions: 50 states with local subdivisions. 


People 


Population: 7990 census—249,632,692. 1996 estimate: 
264,015,000. 

Population density: 28 people per km 

Distribution: 75% urban, 25% rural. 

Major ethnic/national groups: 80.3% white, 12.1% black, 
9% Hispanic origin, 2.9% of Asian descent, 0.8*; American 
Indian (native peoples). 

Major religions: 31% Protestant (chiefly Baptists, Method- 
ists, Lutherans, Pentecostals, and Presbyterians), 22% 
Roman Catholic, 3% Jewish, 2% Mormon, 2% Eastern Or- 
thodox. 


Population trend 
Millions 
320 
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Economy 


Chief products: Agricu/ture—beef cattle, milk, maize, soy" 
beans, pigs, wheat, chickens and eggs, cotton. Fishing— 
tuna, salmon. Manufacturing—foods and beverages, cars, 
aircraft, communications equipment, printed materials, 
fabricated metal products, paper, clothing, computers, 
drugs, wood and wood products. Mining—petroleum, 
natural gas, coal. 

Money: Currency unit—U.S. dollar. One dollar=100 cents. 

Gross domestic product: 7997 total GDP—U.S. 
$5,678,000,000,000. 7997 GDP per capita—U 2,700. 

Foreign trade: Major exported. 'goods—motorcars and 
parts, computers and other office equipment, aircraft, 
electrical machinery, scientific measuring instruments, 
telecommunications apparatus, grain, soybeans. Major 
imported goods—petroleum and petroleum products, 
cars and parts, clothing and shoes, telecommunications 
equipment, data processing equipment, electrical machi 
егу, iron and steel, seafood. 


| Highlights 
New England Region 


| Boston. Major cultural, educational, and 
commercial centre. Historic buildings 
from the 17005. Harvard University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in nearby Cambridge. 

Maine coast. Picturesque rocky coast. 
Fishing villages. Acadia National Park 
(fjords and tide pools). 

Vermont. Charming rural villages. Coun- 
tryside of farms and forests. Forests es- 
pecially colourful in autumn. 


Middle Atlantic Region 

New York City. Largest city in country. 
Centre of business. For highlights, see 
New York City (New York City in 
brief). 

Niagara Falls (on border with Canada). 
Niagara River, carrying water from four 
Great Lakes, plunges over an escarp- 
ment more than 50 metres high and 
more than a kilometre wide. 

Philadelphia. Historic city and port. In- 
dependence Hall (where Declaration of 
Independence and U.S. Constitution 
were signed), Liberty Bell, national 
mint. 

Pennsylvania Dutch country (Lancaster 

county and surrounding areas). Farm 

area settled by Germans and Swiss 

(few Hollanders) in 1600's and 17005. 


Southern Region 

Washington, D.C. National capital. For 
highlights, see Washington, D.C. 
(Washington in brief). 

Williamsburg (Virginia). Reconstructed 

| . colonial city of 1700s. 

Southern Appalachians: Chain of low 
mountains. Forests with many different 
Species of trees. Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park (Tennessee and 
North Carolina). 

Atlanta. Cultural and financial hub of 
southeast. Beautiful in early spring 
when azaleas and dogwoods bloom. 

Florida. Winter holiday state and retire- 

ment area. Beaches and fishing along 
Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic Ocean. 

Miami. Resort and commercial centre. 

large Cuban population. Near-tropical 

climate, 

Everglades (Florida). Grassland with 
Scattered groves of trees and some cy- 
press swamps. Water birds, alligators, 
Otters, 

New Orleans, Settled by French and 
Spanish in 17005, white and black 
Americans in 1800's. French Quarter re- 
tains festive colonial French atmos- 
phere; excellent food; jazz. 


i San Francisco 


Farm in Illinois 


Midwestern Region 


Chicago. Third largest city in country, on 
shore of Lake Michigan. Noted for ar- 
chitecture; world’s tallest building, 
Sears Tower. Lincoln Park and Brook- 
field zoos; Art Institute, Museum of 
Science and Industry, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Shedd Aquarium. 

Detroit. Motor City. Many car assembly 
plants and parts factories. Greenfield 
Village, museum of American history 
in nearby Dearborn; Henry Ford Mu- 
seum, on same site (historic cars and 
exhibits of applications of technology). 

Cleveland. Major industrial city (steel, 
machinery, car parts) art museum sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Minneapolis. "Skyways'—enclosed pas- 
sageways from building to building 
above street level in central area—en- 
able pedestrians to avoid cold winter 
weather. Many parks and small lakes. 

"North Woods" (much of northern Wis- 
consin, northern Michigan, and north- 
ern Minnesota). Needleleaf evergreen 
forests, thousands of clear lakes, abun- 
dant wildlife. Fishing, boating. 

Saint Louis. Gateway Arch, 192 metres 
high, commemorates city as gateway 
to settlement of western United States. 
Lively waterfront on Mississippi River. 


Rocky Mountain Region 

Denver. On western edge of Great Plains 
at an altitude of 5,280 feet (1,609 me- 
tres), the "Mile-High City.” Rocky Moun- 
tains visible to the west. 

Colorado Rockies. Ski resorts of Vail 
and Aspen. Rocky Mountain National 
Park. 

Yellowstone National Park (mostly in 
Wyoming). Established in 1872 as first 
US. national park. Geysers, hot springs, 
wildlife (bears, moose, elk, bison). 
South of Yellowstone is Grand Teton 
National Park. 

Glacier National Park (Montana). Rug- 
ged mountains, glaciers, lakes. Bighorn 
sheep, mountain goats. 


Southwestern Region 
Phoenix. Booming desert metropolis. 
Mild winter weather, extremely hot in 
summer. З 
Grand Canyon (Arizona). Colorado River 
has worn a gorge as wide as 30 kilo- 
metres and on average 1.6 kilometres 
deep; canyon walls record 2 billion 
years of the earth's geological history. 
Las Vegas (Nevada). Glittering casinos 
with slot machines and gaming tables. 
Dallas. Financial and fashion centre of 
Texas. Innovative skyscrapers. original 
Neiman-Marcus department store. 
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Houston. Centre of petroleum and pet- 
rochemical industries. Lyndon B. John- 
son Space Center. 


Pacific Coast Region 

Seattle. Stands on a neck of land be- 
tween deep saltwater Puget Sound and 
freshwater Lake Washington. Snow- 
capped inactive volcanoes Mount Rai- 
nier in the southeast and Mount Baker 
far in the northeast. Olympic Moun- 
tains across Puget Sound to the west. 

Oregon coast. Breathtaking scenery of 
surf crashing against rocky headlands. 
Occasional sandy coves and dunes. Ev- 
ergreen forests, much marine life, 

San Francisco. On a hilly peninsula be- 
tween Pacific Ocean and San Francisco | 
Bay. Cable cars. Victorian homes and 
pastel-painted terraced houses. Vibrant 
Chinatown; sizable Asian American 
population. Golden Gate Park: arbore- 
tum, several fine museums. Zoo in 
southwest part of city. Golden Gate 
suspension bridge to the north across 
the outlet of San Francisco Bay; Bay 
Bridge links city with Oakland and 
Berkeley on east side of bay. 

Yosemite National Park (California). 
Deep valley, originally gouged out by 
glacier; steep cliffs, waterfalls, granite 
domes. Abundant wildlife, giant se- 
quoia trees. 

Los Angeles. Second largest U.S. city. 
Film capital. For highlights, see Los 
Angeles (Los Angeles in brief). 

San Diego. Moderate temperature—av- 
erage temperature for warmest month 
22°C, for coldest month 14° С. Zoo. 
Sea World (marine mammal shows). 


Alaska. Sparse population; Eskimos 
and other native American peoples 
in north and west. Anchorage a me- 
dium-sized city and port. Prince Wil- 
liam Sound and Glacier Bay areas 
have glaciers that flow from nearby 
mountains. 

Hawaii. Tropical islands; lush vege- 
tation. Population includes many 
Americans of Asian and Polynesian 
descent. Volcanic cones on all major 
islands; active volcano (Kilauea). 


Lighthouse in Maine 
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United States map index 


States of the United States 


Map Area Capital 
кеу Name Population In km? 

H 12 Alabama 4,062,608 133915 Montgomery 
|4 Alaska 551947 1,530,700 Juneau 
G4 Arizona 3677985 295260 Phoenix 
G10 Arkansas 2362239 — 137754 Little Rock 
E2 California 29839250 411,049 Sacramento 
ЕБ Colorado 3307912 269595 Denver 

0 15 Connecticut 3295669 12,977 Hartford 

Е 15 Delaware (668606 5295 Dover 

T M Florida 13003362 151,939 Tallahassee 
G 13 Georgia 6508419 152576 Atlanta 
Кб Hawaii 1115274 16759 Honolulu 
C4 Idaho 100,986 216432 Boise 

Е 1] Illinois. 17466682 145934 Springfield 
Е 12 Indiana 5,564,228 93720 Indianapolis 
D9 lowa 2787424 145753 Des Moines 
F 8. Kansas 2485500 213008 Topeka 

F 12 Kentucky 3,698969 — 101660 Frankfort 
H 10 Louisiana 4238216 123,677 Baton Rouge 
B 16 Maine 1233223 86,156 Augusta 

E M Maryland 4798622 — 27092 Annapolis 
C16 Massachusetts 6009051 — 214% Boston 
C12 Michigan 9328784 151,586 Lansin 
C9 Minnesota 4387,09 218601 St. Paul 
Н] Mississippi 2586443 123,515 Jackson 

F 10 Missou 5137804 180516 Jefferson City 
B5 а ‘803,655 380,848 Helena 
EB 1,584,617 200350 Lincoln 
E3 1206152 286532 Carson City 
С 15 New Hampshire 1313915 24032 Concord 

D 15 New Jersey 748634 20169 Trenton 
G6 Мем Mexico 15210779 314925 Santa Fe 
D 14 New York JEU 127,189 Albany 

F 14 North Carolina 6657630 136413  Raleig 
в.в North Dakota 61364 183119 Bismarck 
E 12 Ohio 10887325 107,044 Columbus 
Св Oklahoma 3.5704 181186 Oklahoma City 
C2 Oregon 2853733 251419 Salem 

D 14 Pennsylvania 11924710 117348 Harrisburg. 
D 16 Rhode Island 1005984 37140 Providence 
G13 South Carolina 3505707 80582 Columbia 
Св South Dakota 99999 199,730 Pierre 
G12 Tennessee 4,896,641 109152 Nashville 
НВ Texas 17:059805 691030 Austin 
E4 Utah 1,727,784 219889 Salt Lake City 
С 15 Vermont 564964 24900 Montpelier 
Е 14 Virginia 6216568 105,586 Richmond 
в3 Washington 4,887941 176479 Olympia 
Е 13 West Virginia 1801625 62,759 Charleston 
C10 Wisconsin 4906745 145436 Madison 
06 Wyoming 455975 — 253326 Cheyenne 


Aff states shown here are the subject of a separate ace in World 


Cities and towns 
Abilene 
Akron . 


Alba 
(Georgia), 


Iba 

(New York) 
Albuquerque . 
Allentown.. 


Altoona 
Amarillo . 
Anaheim . 


Anchorag} 
‘Anderson 
Ann Arbor . 
Annapolis. 
Anniston .. 
Appleton 
ington 
Ashevill 
Athens 
Atlanta 


Atlantic City 
Augusta 
Austin . 
Bakersfield 


Baltimore .. 


Barrow. 
Baton Rouge 


Beaumont 
Bellingham 
Berkeley 
Billings . 
Bilox р 
Binghamton. 

Birmingham 


Bismarck ...... 

Bloomington 
Indiana) ... 

Bloomington 
(Minnesota) ....86,335..C 9 


‘Metropolitan area 
Source: 1990 census 
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Rockford .. 
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Saginaw 
St Cloud 
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St. Louis 


St. Рац... 
St Peters- 
urg .. 
Salem. 7107786. 
Salinas. 1087751 1 
Salt Lake City 159936 
1072227,6 4 
San Angelo ......84474.H 1 
San Antonio... 935,933 
513020891 в 
San 
Bernardino ...164,164.G 2 
San Diego ..... 1,110549 


*2A98016.G 1 
San Francisco .. 723959 
1,603,678. E 
San Jose .....„. 782248 
“1497 57.6 1 
Santa Barbara....85571.6 2 
Santa Fe 558590 6 
Santa Rosa ...,. 113,313. 1 
Sarasota .........50961.) 13 
Savannah ...... 137,551 Н 13 
Schenectady .....65566.C 15 
Scranton .......,.81805 
*734,175.0 4 
Seattle 516259 
1972961.А 2 
Sheboygan. ....:.49,676.0 1l 
Shreveport .....198,525.H 10 
Sioux Cit 805.0 9 
Sioux Falls ......100814.D 9 
Sitka ............. 88. K 
South Bend .....105511..0 11 
Spokane ........177196.8. 3 
Springfield 
(illinois) .......105227.E 11 
Springfield n 
(Mass) .......;156/ 
3529519. 15 
Springfield 
"Missouri 140494.F 10 
Springfiel 
поно) amt п 
Stockton .......;210/ 
AERE 1 
Syracuse 163, 
У жөн сн 
Tacoma 17 
$576,203.42 
Tallahassee .....124773.H 1} 
Tampa 11800151) 
Tampa-St. | 
Petersburg "2 
Terre Haute 
Texarkana 
Toledo ... 
Topeka 
Trenton 
Tucson 
Tulsa 
Tuscaloosa 
Tyler ... 
Utica 
Valdez 
Virginia 
Beach 
Visalia 
Waco. 
Wailuku 
Warren 
Washington 
D.C 
Waterbury .. 
Waterloo 
Wausau .. 
West Palm 
Beach 
Wichita 
Wichita Falls ...-- 
Wilmington 
(Delaware! .... 


Wilmington ТОШ 
IN. Carolina) .. 55530 
Winston-Salem 143485 f 
Worcester ....., 169559 с 


Yakima. 
Youngstown 
Yuma : 


western States, and (7) the Pacific Coast States. Рог а list 
of the states in each region, see the table titled Regions 
of the United States in this article. The map that accom- 
panies the table shows the location of each of these re- 
gions. 

New England is a small region in the northeast corner 
ofthe country that is known for picturesque rural vil- 
lages, numerous fishing harbours, and colourful autumn 
scenery. New England was the nation's first industrial 
centre, and manufacturing is still its leading source of 
income. Industrial cities dot southern New England. 
Much of the region's land is too hilly or rocky to grow 
crops. But New England produces large amounts of 
dairy and poultry products and is famous for its maple 
syrup. Many tourists visit the region to see its many his- 
toric sites—especially those from colonial times—and to 
enjoy its natural beauty. 

Many New Englanders, especially in the rural north, 
are descendants of English Puritans who settled the re- 
gion during the 1600's. The more densely populated 
southern section of the New England Region has people 


Regions of the United States 


The map below shows the location of the seven regions of the 
continental United States that are discussed in this section. The 
table below the map lists the states within each region. 
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who come from many different backgrounds, including 

blacks, Irish, Italians, and French Canadians. The south- 

ееп includes Boston, New England's largest city 
у far. 

The Middle Atlantic States Region stretches inland 
from the Atlantic Ocean southwest of New England. 
Deepwater harbours help make the region a major cen- 
tre of international trade. The busiest harbour is at New 
York City, the largest city in the United States. Factories 
in and near such Middle Atlantic cities—in order of 
size—as New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
and Newark produce a wide variety of goods. Coal min- 
ing and related industries are important economic activ- 
ities in the western part of the Middle Atlantic States Re- 
gion. Farms dot hillsides and fertile plains in various 
parts of the region. Forested mountains, sandy sea- 
shores, scenic lakes and rivers, historic sites, and big- 
city attractions draw many visitors to the region. 

The Middle Atlantic States Region ranks as the na- 
tion's most densely populated area. Its urban population 
includes people of varied European backgrounds, and 
large groups of people of black African, Latin-American, 
and Asian ancestry. Many of the region's rural dwellers 
are of British descent. 

The Southern States Region is an area of rolling hills, 
mountains, and plains bordered by broad beaches 
along the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Until 
the mid-1900s, the region's economy was based heavily 
on agriculture. Such warm-weather crops as sugar cane, 
tobacco, and—especially—cotton contributed greatly to 
the economy. Agriculture has retained importance in 
the South. But an industrial boom that began in the mid- 
19005 has greatly increased manufacturing and has im- 
proved the balance of the region's economy. Tourists 
flock to coastal resorts in the South—especially in win- 
ter, when temperatures are usually relatively mild. Balti- 
more is the largest city of the Southern States Region. 


Main outlying areas of the United States 


Acquired Status 


Name d 5 
American Samoa * Unorganized unincorpo- 
rated territory 
New England Baker Island and 
onnecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- Jarvis Island 1856 Unincorporated territory 
and, Vermont Guam 1898 Organized unincorporated 
Middle Atlantic States territory 
i ii 
ew Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania Howland Island 1856 Unincorporated possession 
South Johnston Island and 
Al Cn sites Sand Island 1858 Unincorporated territory 
B арата, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Kingman 
Cs Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Reef 1922 Unincorporated territory 
rolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia Midway Island 1867 Unincorporated territory 
mtwestern States Northern Mariana 1947 Commonwealth 
inois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Islands f 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin Palmyra Island 1898 Unincorporated possession 
Rocky M Puerto Rico 1898 Commonwealth 
lorad Soran Stat " Trust Territory 1947 UN trust territory 
o, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming of the (US. adminis- 
a uthwestern States Pacific Islands tration) — 
i "zona, "New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas Virgin Islands ofthe 1917 Organized unincorporated 
‘acific Coast S United States territory 
California, Оол Weshinpton Wake Island 1898 Unincorporated possession 


“Ari 
Zona and New Mexico are often grouped with the Rocky Mountain States. 


"Acquired in stages between 1900 and 1925. 
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The Rocky Mountain States Region includes the scenic Yel- 
lowstone National Park, located chiefly in Wyoming. 


Facts in brief about the states 


Jacksonville, Memphis, Washington, D.C, Nashville, 
New Orleans, and Charlotte rank next in size. Washing- 
ton, D.C, is not part of a state, but it is in the Southern 
States Region. 

Large numbers of Southerners are descended from 
early English, Irish, and Scottish immigrants. From the 
16005 to the 18005, many black Africans were brought 
to the region to work on plantations as slaves. Today, 
blacks form a large minority group in the Southern 
States Region. Many Southerners have a strong sense of 
regional loyalty and take pride in the South's history and 
traditions. 

The Midwestern States Region is a vast area of gen- 
erally flat land that covers much of the centre of the 
United States. The Midwest is famous for its large 
stretches of fertile soil. Farms in the region produce 
enormous quantities of maize, wheat, and other crops; 
and also dairy products and livestock. In addition, the 
Midwest has a number of large industrial cities. The cit 
ies include, in order of size, Chicago, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, Columbus, and Milwaukee. 

The Mississippi River system, the Great Lakes, and 
many railways give the region an excellent transporta: 
tion network. Lakes and rivers—some set among rolling 
hills and rugged bluffs—provide numerous recreation 
areas there. 7 

The Midwestern States Region has a varied popula- и 
tion. Its rural areas include large groups of descendants 
of settlers from Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Swe: | 
den, and eastern and southern Europe. The region's О 
population includes many descendants of people who — 
came from northern, southern, and eastern Europe. : 
Blacks make up a large minority group in the big cities — 
of the Midwest. 

The Rocky Mountain States Region \ies west of the 
Midwest. It is named after the rugged, majestic Rocky | 
Mountains, which cut through it. In addition to the 


Rank Population. 
State Capital [vi] dos Population’ Populationt pop. e A 
Alabama Montgomery 133,915 29 4,062,608 3,893,978 22 3 
Alaska Juneau 1,530,700 1 551,947 04 
Arizona Phoenix 295,260 6 3,677,985 2,718,425 24 19 
Arkansas Little Rock 137,754 27 2,239 ү 
California Sacramento 411,049 3 29,839,250 23,668,562 1 a | 
Colorado Denver 269,595 8 3,307,912 А 
Connecticut Hartford 12,977 48 3,295,669 27 D 
ware Dover 5,295 49 668,696 594,33 128 
Florida Tallahassee 151,939 22 13,003,362 9,746,421 4 “ | 
Atlanta 152,576 21 5 E 


11990 census: most recent census figures. 
11980 census figures. nis 
3Based on 1990 census, 
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mountains, the region has areas of deserts, plains, and 
plateaus. Although much of it is a thinly populated wil- 
derness, some of its cities and towns are among the na- 
tion's fastest-growing areas. Denver ranks as the region's 
largest city by far. 

Rich deposits of gold, silver, and other metals first at- 
tracted settlers to the region. Mining remains an impor- 
tant economic activity, but manufacturing is now the 
chief source of income. Cattle and other livestock graze 
on dry, grassy ranges, and farmers grow a variety of 
crops in the Rocky Mountain States Region. Many tour- 
ists visit the region to enjoy its scenic beauty and nu- 
merous ski resorts. 

The population of the Rocky Mountain States Region 
includes people of European descent, as well as blacks, 
Mexican Americans, and American Indians. Mormons, 
whose ancestors founded a religious community in Utah 
inthe 18005, form an important cultural group in the re- 
gion. 

The Southwestern States Region spreads out over a 
vast area that is sometimes called the “wide open 
spaces.” There, cattle graze on huge ranches, and vast 
fields of cotton and other crops soak up rays of blazing 
sunshine. However, petroleum has brought the region 
most of its wealth. The region has large deposits of pe- 
troleum and natural gas, as well as various other miner- 
als. In the 19005, refineries and petrochemical factories 
led the way to industrialization in the Southwest. 

The industrialization has helped bring about much 
urban growth in the Southwestern States Region. The 
region includes many of the nation's fastest-growing cit- 
ies. Its largest cities are, in order of size, Houston, Dal- 
las, Phoenix, San Antonio, El Paso, and Austin. The re- 
gion also has many retirement communities. Tourist 
attractions in the Southwest include huge, unspoiled 
areas of incredible natural beauty, such as the Grand 
Canyon and the Painted Desert. 
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Many cultures come together in the Southwest. The 
population includes people of various European back- 
grounds, and black, Mexican-American, and American 
Indian minority groups. 

The Pacific Coast States Region, which borders the 
Pacific Ocean, is known for its dense forests, rugged 
mountains, and dramatic ocean shore. The scenic 
beauty and relatively mild climate of the region encour- 
age an outdoor life style enjoyed by both residents and 
tourists. 

Fertile valleys in the Pacific Coast States Region pro- 
duce a large part of the nation’s fruits, nuts, vegetables, 
and wine grapes. The region also has abundant timber, 
minerals, and fish. Much manufacturing takes place in 
its large cities, which include—in order of size—Los An- 
geles, San Diego, San Jose, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

The discovery of gold and the opening of the Oregon 
Territory in the mid-1800s brought a stream of settlers 
to the Pacific Coast. New residents have continued to 
pour in ever since. Today, the population includes peo- 
ple of European ancestry, and black and Mexican- 
American minority groups. The Pacific Coast States Re- 
gion also has more people of Asian ancestry than any 
other part of the United States, and a large number of 
American Indians. 

Outlying areas. The United States has possession of 
various island territories in the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. Some of them, such as Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands, have a large degree of self-government. 
Puerto Rico, one of the areas, is a commonwealth asso- 
ciated with the United States that has been given wide 
powers of self-rule by the 0.5. Congress. American 
Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands each 
send to Congress a representative who votes only in 
committees. 

See the table titled Main outlying areas of the United 


States in this article. 


Admitted Order Members of 
Шып state bird Sui no AS mue adn fetis House 
Ala. Yellowhammer Camellia Southern pine (Longleaf pine) 1819 22 D) 
5 Willow ptarmigan Forget-me-not Sitka spruce 1959 49 2: 1 
Аны Cactus wren Saguaro (Giant cactus) Paloverde 1912 48 2 5 
Ark. Mockingbird Apple blossom Pine 1836 25 2 4 
Calit, California valley quail Golden poppy California redwood 1850 31 2 45 
ч Lark bunting Rocky Mountain columbine Blue spruce 1876 38 2 6 
Conn, — Robin Mountain laurel White oak 1788 5 24036 
Wet Blue hen chicken Peach blossom American holly 1787 1 21 
Fa. Mockingbird Orange blossom Cabbage (Sabal) palm 1845 27 2181719 
S Live oak 1788 4 2 10 


Brown thrasher Cherokee rose 


үт 
* state has no traditional abbreviation. 


Facts in brief about the states 


Area Rank in 1980 "us повен 

State Capital (km?) area Population’ а араадай pop ie 
Hawaii Honolulu 16,759 47 1,115,274 964,691 40 67 
Idaho Boise 216,432 13 1,011,986 944,038 42 5 
Illinois Springfield 145,934 24 11,466,682 11,427,414 6 79 
Indiana Indianapolis 93,720 38 5,564,228 5,490,260 14 59 
lowa Des Moines 145,753 25 2,787,424 2,913,808 30 19 
Kansas Topeka 213,098 14 2,485,600 2,364,236 32 12 
Kentucky Frankfort 104,660 37 3,698,969 3,660,257 23 35 
Louisiana Baton Rouge 123,677 31 4,238,216 4,206,098 21 34 
Maine Augusta 86,156 39 1,233,223 1,125,030 38 14 
Maryland Annapolis 27,092 42 4,798,622 4,216,941 19 177 
Massachusetts Boston 21,456 45 6,029,051 5,737,081 13 281 
Мїсһїдап Lansing 151,586 23 9,328,784 9,262,070 8 62 
Minnesota - St.Paul 218,601 12 4,387,029 4,075,970 20 20 
Mississippi Jackson ў 123,515 32 2,586,443 2,520,631 31 21 
Missouri Jefferson City 180,516 19 5,137,804 4,916,759 15 28 
Montana Helena 380,848 4 803,655 786,690 44 2 
Nebraska Lincoln 200,350 15 1,584,617 1,569,825 36 8 
Nevada Carson City 286,532 7 1,206,152 799,184 39 4 
New Hampshire Concord 24,032 44 1,113,915 920,610 41 46 
New Jersey Trenton 20,169 46 7,748,634 7,365,011 9 384 
New Mexico Santa Fe 314,925 5 1,521,779 1,303,445 37 5 
New York Albany 127,189 30 18,044,505 17,558,072 2 142 
North Carolina Raleigh 136413 28 6,657,630 5,881,813 10 49 
North Dakota Bismarck 183,119 7 641,364 652,717 47 4 
Ohio Columbus 107,044 35 10,887,325 10,797,624 7 102 
Oklahoma Oklahoma City 181,186 18 3,157,604 3,025,495 28 17 
Огедоп Salem 251,419 10 2,853,733 2,633,149 29 И 
Pennsylvania Harrisburg 117,348 33 11,924,710 11,864,751 5 102 
Rhode Island Providence 3,140 50 1,005,984 947,154 43 aut 
South Carolina Columbia 80,582 40 3,505,707 3,122,814 25 s 
South Dakota Pierre 199,730 16 699,999 690,768 45 4 
Tennessee Nashville 109,152 34 4,896,641 4,591,120 17 5 
Texas Austin 691,030 2 17,059,805 14,227,574 3 5 
CUN ng A | | 1727784 1,461,037 35 2 

564,964 511,456 48 

gow. «и 105,586 36 6,216,568 5,346,797 12 5 
утра 176,479 20 4,887,941 4,132,204 18 28 
т i e а 1,801,625 1,950,258 34 2 
7 26 4,906,745 4,705,642 16 % 
Wyoming Cheyenne 253,326 9 455,975 469,557 50 Е 


71990 census: most recent census fi 
11980 census figures. M icd 
Based on 1990 census. 
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ste NEC — 
tion Suite bird State flower State tree Union mission Senate House 
$ Nene (Hawaiian Hibiscus Kukui 1959 50 2 2 
goose) 
Ida. Mountain bluebird Syringa Western white pine 1890 43 2 2 
(Mock orange) 
m. Cardinal Native violet White oak 1818 21 2: 22 
Ind. Cardinal Peony Tulip tree, or 1816 19 air X0 
yellow poplar 
la. Eastern goldfinch Wild rose Oak 1846 29 2 6 
Kans.orKan. Western meadowlark Sunflower Cottonwood 1861 34 2 5 
Ky. or Ken. Kentucky cardinal Goldenrod Kentucky coffeetree 1792 15 2 7 
la. Brown pelican Magnolia Bald cypress 1812 18 2 8 
Me. Chickadee White pine cone White pine 1820 23 2 2 
and tassel 
Md. Baltimore oriole Black-eyed Susan White oak (Wye oak) 1788 7 gu 58 
Mass. Chickadee Mayflower American elm 1788 6 АГ 
Mich. Robin Apple blossom White pine 1837 26 2. 18 
Minn, Common loon Pink and white Norway, or red, pine 1858 32 gig 
lady's-slipper 
Miss. Mockingbird Magnolia Magnolia 1817 20 2 s 
Mo. Bluebird Hawthorn Flowering dogwood 1821 24 DTE 
Mont, Western meadowlark Bitterroot Ponderosa pine 1889 41 2% 2 
Nebr.orNeb. Western meadowlark Goldenrod Cottonwood 1867 37 2) 3 
Nev, Mountain bluebird# ^ Sagebrush3= Single-leaf piñon 1864 36 De li 
NH. Purple finch Purple lilac White birch 1788 9 2 2 
№. Eastern goldfinch Purple violet Red oak 1787 3 2 14 
N. Mex. or М.М. Roadrunner Yucca flower Piñon, or nut pine 1912 47 2 3 
NY. Bluebird Rose Sugar maple 1788 1 2e 9d 
NC Cardinal Flowering dogwood Pine 1789 12 zin 
N. Dak. or N.D. Western meadowlark Wild prairie rose American elm 1889 39 2 1 
9 Cardinal Scarlet carnation Buckeye 1803 17 2.2 
Okla, Scissor-tailed Mistletoe Redbud 1907 46 SNC 
flycatcher 
Оге, огОгед. Western meadowlark Oregon grape Douglas fir 1859 БУ m 
PaorPenn, Ruffed grouse Mountain laurel Hemlock 1787 2 2 23 
Ra. Rhode Island Red Violet Red maple 1790 ДУ, 2 ? 
sc Carolina wren Carolina jessamine Palmetto 1788 8 2 6 
S. Dak. or S.D. Ring-necked American Black Hills spruce 1889 40 250 
pheasant pasqueflower 
Tenn, Mockingbird Iris Tulip poplar ya 8 (NE 
Tei Mockingbird Bluebonnet Pecan 185 a а, 
Ж Sea Gull Sego lily Blue spruce du А? й 
М Hermit thrush Red clover Sugar maple D iy TENE, 
№, Cardinal Dogwood Dogwood des 19 ер 
Wash, Willow goldfinch Coast rhododendron Western hemlock 1889 42 2 8 
W.Va, Cardinal Rhododendron Sugar maple 195 35 Es? 
М8: Robin Wood violet Sugar maple 188 a таў 
Wyo. Meadowlark Indian paintbrush Cottonwood 1890 a ANN 
The state has 


Жойс по traditional abbreviation. 
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Population. The U.S. Census Bureau reported that in 
1990 the country had a population of 249,632,692. 

Whites make up about 80 per cent of the country's 
population. Blacks form the largest minority group. They 
account for about 12 per cent of the population. About 3 
per cent of the population is of Asian descent. American 
Indians make up almost 1 per cent of the population. 
Other groups combine to make up the remaining 4 per 
cent. 

The population of the United States includes many 
Hispanic people, such as people of Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, or Cuban descent. Hispanics consist mainly of 
whites, but they also include some blacks and American 
Indians. Hispanics make up 8 per cent of the U.S. popu- 
lation. 

About 51.5 per cent of the people in the United States 
are females. The United States has one of the highest life 
expectancies of any country—74. years old. Since 1945, 
the part of the U.S. population that is over 65 years old 
has increased from 8 per cent to 12 per cent. Improve- 
ments in medical care have been the main reason for 
the increase. The over-65 population of the United 
States will continue to grow at a rapid rate as advances 
in medicine continue and as the large numbers of peo- 
ple born during the "baby boom" grow older. The baby 


Population density and 
centres of population 


People 


This map shows the population density throughout the United States. Population density is the av 
erage number of persons who live on each square mile or square kilometre in an area. The map 
also shows how the country's centre of population moved westward between 1790 and 1990. 


boom was a period of high birth rate that occurred in 
the United States from 1946 to 1964. 

Approximately 94 per cent of the total population was 
born in the United States. The largest foreign-born 
groups are, in order of size, Mexicans, Germans, Cana- 
dians, Italians, British, and Cubans. The United States 
has an overall average population density of about 27 
people per square kilometre. But the density varies 
widely from place to place. See the map in this section 
of the article, which illustrates the density throughout 
the country. 

Ancestry. The United States has one of the world's 
most varied populations in terms of ancestry. The popu- 
lation includes descendants of people from almost 
every part of the world. 

The first people to live in what is now the United 
States were Indians, Eskimos, and Hawaiians. The Indi- 
ans and Eskimos are descended from peoples who mi- 
grated to North America from Asia thousands of years 
ago. The ancestors of the Hawaiians were Polynesians 
who sailed to what is now Hawaii from other Pacific is- 
lands about 2,000 years ago. 

Most white Americans trace their ancestry to Europe. 
Some Spaniards settled in what is now the United States 
during the 15005. European settlement increased 
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sq. mi. 
More than 500. 
250 to 500 
50 to 250 20 to 100 
10 to 50 4 to 20 
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More than 200 
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Major Urban Centres 
© Моге than 5 million inhabitants 
е 1 million to 5 million inhabitants 


o Less than ! million ume 


Most Hispanic Americans are of Mexican descent. The Mexi- 
can Americans shown above are celebrating Cinco de Mayo 
(May 5), a Mexican national holiday. 


sharply during the 16005. At first, most of the settlers 
came from England. But America soon attracted many 
emigrants from other nations of northern and western 
Europe including France, Germany, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, and Scotland; and the Scandinavian lands of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. Until the late 1800s, north- 
ern and western Europe provided most of the emi- 
grants, Then, large waves of people began arriving from 
goutte and eastern European nations, including Aus- 
ria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Poland, and Russia. 
is Hispanic Americans are people who immigra- 
ca e whose ancestors immigrated—to the United 
ERE latin America. A small percentage of them 
inl rai ancestry directly back to Spain. Some have 
Hen у: panish ancestry. Others have mixed Spanish 
Latin-American Indian or black ancestry. 
ee black Americans are descendants of Africans 
the one brought to the United States as slaves during 
tions д 1700's, and 1800$ and forced to work on plan- 
SE ы Slavery (Slavery in the United States). 
pea "s е 18005, ће United States has attracted ітті- 
ae c Asia. Most Asian Americans trace their an- 
Phili to China, India, Indochina, Japan, Korea, or the 
Е [шев For more details on the flow of people into 
The i States through the years, see Immigration. 
This ter nited States has often been called a melting pot. 
hen m refers to the idea that the country is a place 
fors оре from many lands have come together and 
Sumo unified culture. Americans have many things in 
English п. For example, the vast majority of them speak 
larly anes people throughout the country dress simi- 
Ucation eat many of the same kinds of foods. Public ed- 
hive xn communication, and other influences 
Ways, U Br shape a common identity. But in other 
That ts ү. society is an example of cu/tural pluralism. 
tures of hee numbers of its people have retained fea- 
take spe ne cultures of their ancestors. Many Americans 
odd pride in their origins. They preserve 
сө s—and in some cases the languages—of their 
ors. In many cities, people of different national or 
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Asians are a major immigrant group in the United States. The 
street shown above is in a Korean neighbourhood in Flushing, 


New York. 


ethnic origins live in separate neighbourhoods, and 
shops and restaurants reflect their cultural heritages. 
Ethnic festivals, parades, and other events emphasize 
the nation’s cultural pluralism. 

Language. The United States has never had an offi- 
cial language, but English has always been the chief lan- 
guage spoken in the country. Emigrants from the British 
Isles—who included the nation's founders—spoke Eng- 
lish. Many emigrants from other lands who spoke little 
or no English also came to the United States. They 
learned at least enough English to be able to communi- 
cate with other Americans. Their children learned Eng- 
lish in school. The immigrants’ children generally spoke 
both English and their ethnic language, and the immi- 
grants’ grandchildren often spoke only English. 

Today, Spanish is the second most common language 
in the United States. The region that is now the South- 
western United States was colonized by Spain in the 
1500s. As a result, many people from that region speak 
Spanish. Since the 1950's, many Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple have immigrated to the United States from Mexico, 
Cuba, and other places. Many of these people learned 
to speak English. But others speak only Spanish, This is 
especially true in Spanish-speaking neighbourhoods 
that developed in cities. Some people feel that special 
efforts should be made to provide education and other 
services in Spanish for Americans who speak only Span- 
ish. 
Many people believe every American should know 
English. They point out that it is difficult to get a job out- 
side Spanish-speaking neighbourhoods without a 
knowledge of the English language. They also argue that 
a language shared by everyone is an important unifying 
force for a country. In the 1980's, several states passed 
laws declaring English to be their only official language. 
These laws provide that the state government must offer 
its services in English, and need not do so in any other 
language. But in some places, public documents and 
signs in public places are written in both English and 


Spanish. 
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Way of life 


Urban and rural life in the United States contrast sharply. Motor vehicles move slowly along a 
street lined by big buildings in central San Antonio, above /eft At a county fair, right, farm people 
show their sheep in a livestock competition. 


For census purposes, the United States is divided into 
urban areas and rural areas. An urban area, as defined 
by the U.S. Census Bureau, is a community with 2,500 or 
more people. A rural area is a community with fewer 
than 2,500 people. 

In 1790, the year of the first census, about 95 per cent 
of the nation's people lived in rural areas, and only. 
about 5 per cent were urban dwellers. Through the 
years, these percentages changed steadily and dramati- 
cally. Today, about 74 per cent of all the people live in 
urban areas. Only about 26 per cent live in rural areas. 

Several factors contributed to the dramatic popula- 
tion shift from the countryside to urban areas. Through 
the years, Americans greatly improved agricultural 
methods and equipment. From the 1800s onward, farm 
work has become more and more efficient, farm pro- 
duction has soared, and fewer and fewer people have 
been needed to work on the nation's farms. At the same 
time, an industrial boom has created large numbers of 
new jobs in the nation's urban areas. As a result of these 
economic changes, a steady flow of people from rural to 
urban areas has taken place. Also, large numbers of 
immigrants— many of whom had been farmers in their 
homelands—found jobs in cities and settled there when 
they reached the United States. In addition, the variety of 
job choices and recreational, educational, and cultural 
opportunities in cities attracted many rural people, es- 
pecially the young. Large numbers of rural people left 
home to seek employment and excitement in cities. 

Urban life. Urban areas, which range from giant cit- 
ies surrounded by suburbs to small towns, dot the U.S. 
landscape. Although the urban areas cover about 2 per 


cent of the land, they are the home of about three- 
quarters of the people. New York City, with about 74 
million people, is the largest U.S. city by far. Los Angeles 
has about 3} million people. Chicago has a population 
of about 23 million. Five other U.S. cities— Houston, Phil 
adelphia, San Diego, Detroit, and Dallas—each have 
more than 1 million people. 

Networks of suburbs surround many U.S. cities. The 
central cities and their suburbs form units called metro: 
politan areas. There are 268 metropolitan areas in the 
United States. The three largest are, in order of size, the 
New York-Newark, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and Chi- 
cago areas. The New York-Newark metropolitan area 
has about 17 million people, the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area has more than 83 million people, and the 
Chicago area has about 74 million people. 

For many years, most of the country's urban popula- 
tion lived in the central cities. During the mid-19005, 
suburban population soared while central city growth 
slowed or decreased. In 1980, more Americans lived in 
suburbs than in central cities. 

The Northeast and Midwest have long had most of 
the nation’s largest urban areas. But during the 19005, 
other parts of the country have experienced dramatic 
urban growth. Since the early 1900's, many California 
urban communities—especially Los Angeles—have hs 
grown tremendously. Since the mid-1900s, the рори a 
tions of many more urban areas in the West, and int 
South and Southwest, have soared. Such metropolitan 
areas as Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Houston, and ре 
grew rapidly. Large numbers of people were attra 
to the West, South, and Southwest by jobs created by 


new industries. Also, many of the fastest-growing com- 
munities have warm, sunny climates, which helped at- 
tract many of the newcomers. Parts of the South, South- 
west, and West are sometimes called the Sun Belt 
because they have such climates. 

Urban economies provide jobs for a great variety of 
workers, including office and factory workers, bankers, 
doctors, fire fighters, medical personnel, police officers, 
teachers, trash collectors, and construction and trans- 
portation workers. Urban life also has many other posi- 
tive features. Because of their large populations, urban 
areas generally offer a wide variety of specialized serv- 
ices and shops. Urban dwellers can take advantage of an 
assortment of restaurants, recreation facilities, and 
places of entertainment. Because of such facilities as art 
galleries, museums, libraries, theatres, and concert 
halls, many cities are important cultural centres. These 
and other features make urban areas exciting and inter- 
esting places to live for many people. 

The people of most U.S. urban areas represent a vari- 
ety of ethnic backgrounds. Most cities include neigh- 
bourhoods in which almost all the people belong to the 
same ethnic or nationality group. The people of large 
urban areas are also divided economically. Urban soci- 
ety includes extremely wealthy and extremely poor peo- 
ple, and a huge middle class. The wealthy live іп luxuri- 
ous flats or condominiums (apartment buildings), or in 
large, comfortable single-family houses. Middle-class 
housing also includes flats, condominiums, and single- 
family houses. In general, the housing of the middle 
class is comfortable, though not as luxurious as that of 
the wealthy. In contrast, large numbers of urban poor 
people live in substandard housing. They rent crowded, 
small flats or run-down single-family houses. 
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In addition to substandard housing, urban areas have 
anumber of other negative features. Such features in- 
clude high crime rates, racial and ethnic friction, noisy 
surroundings, pollution, and traffic jams. See City (City 
problems). 

Rural life. More than 98 per cent of all the land of the 
United States is classified as rural. But much of the rural 
land is uninhabited or only lightly inhabited. About a 
fourth of all Americans live in areas that are classified as 
rural. 

Farms provide the economic basis of the nation's 
rural areas. But only about 5 per cent of the country's 
rural.people work on farms. Many other rural people 
own or work in businesses related to agriculture, such 
as grain and feed stores and warehouses. Mining and 
related activities and light industries also employ many 
rural people. Still other rural Americans work as teach- 
ers, police officers, salesclerks, or in other occupations. 
Many farmers hold other jobs for part of the year to add 
to their incomes. 

‘American farmers of today lead vastly different lives 
from those of their grandparents. Machines have elimi- 
nated much backbreaking farm work, Farmers use ma- 
chines to help them plough, plant seeds, harvest crops, 
and deliver their products to market. Many farms have 
conveyor systems so that the farmer no longer has to 
shovel feed to farm animals. Milking machines make 
morning and evening chores easier. In the home, farm 
families may have all the comforts and conveniences of 
people who live in cities. During the 19005, the car, tele- 
phone, radio, and television have brought American 
farm families into close contact with the rest of the 


world. › 
The steady decline in the percentage of the country's 


Sprawling suburbs sur- 
round many American cities. 
Rows of comfortable houses 
line the streets of most of 
them. Highways connect the 
suburbs with their central cit- 
ies, where large numbers of 
suburban dwellers work. 
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rural population has slowed since 1970. Although many 
people continued to move away from rural areas, others 
chose to move into rural towns and farm communities. 
Many of the newcomers wanted to escape the over- 
crowding, pollution, crime, and other problems that are 
part of life in urban areas and to take advantage of bene- 
fits of country living. Rural areas have lower crime rates 
and less pollution than urban areas. They are also far 
less noisy and crowded. 

Because of their small populations, rural communities 
collect less tax revenues than urban communities do, 
and they generally cannot provide the variety of services 
that urban areas can. For example, rural communities 
have cultural and recreational facilities that are more 
limited than those available in urban areas. For many 
rural Americans, social life centres around family gath- 
erings, church and school activities, special interest 
clubs, and such events as state and county fairs. 

Rural areas generally have less diversified economies 
than urban areas. Because there are fewer and a smaller 
variety of jobs to choose from, rural communities may 
experience more widespread economic hardships than 
urban communities. A single economic downturn—a 
drop in farm prices, for example, or the closing of a 
mine—can cause economic hardship for an entire rural 
area. 

The nation's rural areas, like its urban areas, have 
wealthy, middle class, and poor people. For the most 
part, however, the gaps between economic classes are 
not as large in rural areas as in urban areas. Most rural 
Americans live in single-family houses. The majority of 


Central cities of most U.S. urban areas have neighbourhoods where most 


same racial or ethnic group. In New York Citys 
Chicago neighbourhood, right, has many Spanish-speaking 


the houses are comfortable and in good condition. But 
some people, including many who live in parts of 
Appalachia—in the eastern United States—and other 
pockets of rural poverty, have run-down houses and 
enjoy few luxuries. 

See Ranching. 

Education has been an important factor in the eco- 
nomic development of the United States and in the 
achievement of a high standard of living for most Ameri- 
cans. It has also contributed to the enjoyment of life for 
many people. Americans are among the best-educated 
people in the world. Schools, libraries, museums, and 
other educational institutions in the country provide 
learning opportunities for people of all ages. 

Schools. During the early history of the United States, 
most schools were privately owned. Church groups 
owned and operated many of them. In the early 1800s, 
the idea of free state schools began to gain widespread 
support in the country. State and local governments 
took the responsibility for establishing state school sys- 
tems. By 1918, every state had laws requiring children to 
attend school until they reached a certain age or com- 
pleted a certain year. Today, about 80 per cent of the na- 
tion's primary and secondary schools, and about 45 per 
cent of its institutions of higher learning, are state 
schools. The rest are private schools run by religious or- 
ganizations or private groups. 

The United States has about 74,000 primary schools, 
about 25,000 secondary schools, and about 6,800 com- 
bined primary and secondary schools. In addition, there 
are approximately 3,300 colleges and universities. 


people belong to the 
Harlem area, above left, most people are blacks. A 


people and some signs in Spanish. 
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Ши aes system of the United States includes many learning opportunities outside for- 
n bo assrooms. An adult education class, above left, offers woodworking lessons. At a museum, 
ight, people study exhibits dealing with space travel. 


| Мапу Атегїсап children begin their schooling be- 
ihe, orrol ing in primary school. About 30 per cent of all 
THA (шей aged 3 and 4 attend nursery schools, and 
More th per cent of all 5-year-olds attend kindergarten. 
н аг 99 per cent of all U.S. children complete pri- 
Heat К ool, and about 75 per cent of them graduate 
the аслу school. Approximately 65 per cent of 
pote агу school graduates go on to colleges or 
E ities. About 20 per cent of the country's people 
dp at least four years of higher education. 
E education is an important part of the school 
ipe in the United States. Millions of adults take 
Eier. at universities, colleges, vocational schools, rec- 
ШЫ ее ог other institutions. Many adults con- 
Талын ар schooling to improve their job skills or to get 
de or a new job. Others attend classes simply to 
that Inn new hobbies or to find out more about topics 
fu ины үт them. A growing number of part-time and 
om. college and university students are men and 
КЕШЕП о have held jobs or raised families and are 
State 9 is higher education to get a degree. 

Wisin] us ools in the United States are supported 
fün dian Аш Private schools get their operating 
private iefly from tuition fees and contributions from 
Күш шел The nation's schools, like its private 
lens, yaw have always had to deal with financial prob- 
roused Е у rising material and salary costs have in- 
state and е financial problems of the schools. Some 
and red Private schools have cut back on programmes 
line ie their faculties to try to keep expenses In 
sharky revenues. Colleges and universities have 

Ply increased their tuition and other fee charges. 


Schools in the United States face a number of other 
problems, Many schools, particularly in large cities, 
have run-down buildings, inadequate supplies, and 
overcrowded conditions. A far higher percentage of 
young people in these areas fail to complete secondary 
school than in other areas. Some people claim that 
schools in their areas fail to provide students with the 
basic skills necessary to obtain and hold jobs. Schools 
with large numbers of students from foreign countries 
face the problem of educating some children who can- 
not speak English. Demands for bilingual education in- 
creased in the 19705, especially in school districts with 
large numbers of Spanish-speaking students. Bilingual 
education involves instruction in both English and the 
native language of the students. Also in the 19705, a de- 
cline in the nation’s birth rate caused a reduction in the 
number of children of school age. Some schools closed 
or reduced their staffs because of the declining enrol- 
ment. As a result of these reductions, many teachers lost 
their jobs. 

Libraries provide the American people with access to 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and other printed matter. 
In addition, many libraries offer audio-visual materials, 
research services, lectures, and educational exhibits. 

There are about 8,800 public libraries in the United 
States. They range from one-room libraries in small 
towns to huge city libraries and their branches. There 
are about 5,000 university and college libraries in the 
United States, as well as thousands of libraries in pri- 
mary schools and secondary schools. 

The nation's library system also includes large num- 
bers of private research libraries and special libraries 
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with collections limited to certain fields of knowledge. 
In addition, many government agencies and businesses 
operate their own libraries. Three of the government's 
many libraries are considered national libraries because 
of their large and varied collections and because of the 
many services they provide. They are the Library of Con- 
gress, the National Agricultural Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the National Library of Medi- 
cine of the Department of Health and Human Services. 
These three libraries are all situated in or near Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Museums. There are about 6,100 museums in the 
United States. They include museums of art, history, nat- 
ural history, and science. In addition, a number of his- 
toric houses and villages are classed as museums. The 
collections of many of the nation's museums are de- 
voted to a single topic of interest, such as the history of 
baseball or railways. Some museums have huge collec- 
tions of items from many parts of the world. Others fea- 
ture exhibits of local interest. In addition to exhibits, 
many U.S. museums offer classes, lectures, films, field 
trips, and other educational services. The most famous 
museums in the United States include the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C. 

Religion. About 60 per cent of all the American peo- 
ple are members of an organized religious group. 
Among them, about 52 per cent are Protestants, 37 per 
cent Roman Catholics, 4 per cent Jews, 3 per cent Mor- 
mons, and 3 per cent are members of Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. Relatively small numbers of Americans be- 
long to other faiths, such as Islam and Buddhism. Roman 
Catholics make up the largest single religious denomi- 
nation in the United States. About 53 million Americans 
are Roman Catholics. The country's largest Protestant 
groups are, in order of size, Baptists, Methodists, Lu- 
therans, Pentecostals, and Presbyterians. 

Religion has played an important role in the history of 
the United States. Many people came to the American 
Colonies to escape religious persecution in other lands, 
The early colonists included Puritans in New England, 
Roman Catholics in Maryland, and Quakers in Pennsyl- 
vania. The early Americans made religious freedom one 
of the country's basic laws. The First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which was adopted in 
1791, guarantees every American freedom of religion. It 
also provides that no religious group be given official 
recognition as а state church. These provisions were in- 
tended to prevent persecution of religious minorities 
and the favouring of one church over another. The 
countrys religious freedom was one of the reasons im- 
migrants continued to flock to the United States through 
the years. 

Although all religious groups in the United States 
enjoy freedom, Christian traditions have had a stronger 
influence on American life than those of any other faith. 
For example, most offices, factories, and other places of 

employment are closed on Sunday, the Sabbath of most 
Christians. The influence of Christianity results from the 
fact that a majority of the people are Christians. 
Throughout the country's history, religion has influ- 


Religion plays an important role in the lives of millions of — 
Americans. The country's churches provide people with moral: 
guidance and places for worship. Many churches also serve & 
centres for social gatherings, such as a church picnic, above: 


enced everyday life in a number of ways. For example, 
in colonial America many religious rules were enforced 
by local governments. Some of the laws that prohibited 
activities on Sunday still exist. 

Today, religion has relatively less influence in the 
everyday lives of most Americans. But churches and 
other religious organizations continue to play important 
roles in American life. Their chief functions are to pro- 
vide moral guidance and places for worship. Howevely 
religious groups also operate many primary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, universities, hospitals, and 
nursing homes. They provide aid for refugees, the poon 
the elderly, orphans, and other persons in need. Social 
gatherings are held at many churches. Some religious 
groups take active roles in discussing such issues aS 
birth control and rights for minorities and women. —— 

Recreation. Most Americans have a great deal of lei 
sure time, and they spend it in a variety of ways. They 
pursue hobbies; take part in sports activities; atten 
sporting and cultural events; watch movies and televi- à 
sion; listen to records, tapes, and radios; and read. 
books and magazines. They enjoy trips to museums; 
beaches, parks, playgrounds, and zoos. They 00 away 
for weekends and holidays, eat at restaurants, go 0n p" 
nics, and entertain friends at home. These and other a 
tivities contribute to the richness and diversity of Ameng 
can life. 

Sports rank as a leading American pastime. Millions _ 
of Americans enjoy watching such sports events aS 
motor car races, horse races, and baseball, basketball 
and American football games—either in person or 0n 
television. Many Americans, especially children апо 1 
other young people, play baseball, basketball, America 
football, and soccer. People of most ages participate in 
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Recreational activities provide the people of the United States with leisure-time enjoyment. 
rill to the excitement of the duel between a pitcher and batter in а baseball game, above 


left A large group of runners compete—and get exercise—in a та! 


such sports as bicycle riding, boating, bowling, fishing, 
golf, hiking, hunting, running, skiing, softball, swim- 
ming, and tennis. 
КЛ plays, concerts, operas, and dance perform- 
pes opm large audiences in the United States. Amer- 
cant i T entertainment at home, as well. About 98 per 
Ee all American homes have a television set. On av- 
d „a set is in use in each home for about six hours a 
s occupy much of the leisure time of many 
el ans. Large numbers of people enjoy raising 
BRUM P eS gardens or indoor plants. Other 
Ят р bies include stamp collecting, coin collect- 
ach s ү otography Since the mid-1900s, interest in 
pott atts hobbies as needlepoint, quilting, weaving, 
p егу making, and woodworking has increased 
arply. 
ао а spend part of their leisure time trav- 
ones апу take annual holidays, as well as occasional 
have Шо or weekend trips. Some people 
ОШ ау һотез near lakes or seashores, in the 
fator rae or in other recreation areas. Others own 
living Eee or caravans, which provide comfortable 
enjoy ca sleeping quarters during trips. Some people 
motel mping in tents. Others prefer to stay in hotels or 
I 5 while on trips. 
dene Americans eat a wide variety of foods. A typical 
sid consists of meat and potatoes, plus a lettuce 
Vous E vegetable, and sometimes rolls or bread. Fa- 
inner meats include beef steaks, ground beef 


rathon race, right. 


dishes, chicken, ham, and turkey. Fish, shellfish, and 
such dishes as pizza and spaghetti also serve as main 
courses. 

For lunch, many Americans eat a hamburger or a hot 
dog, or a sandwich made with meat or sliced sausage, 
cheese, peanut butter, chicken salad, or tuna salad. 

Some Americans enjoy a hearty breakfast of eggs or 
pancakes served with bacon or sausage. Others prefer a 
light breakfast of toast or a pastry, or cereal with milk 
and fruit. Orange juice accompanies many breakfasts. 

Cake, biscuits, pie, and ice cream are eaten as des- 
serts and snacks. Other snack foods include chocolate 
and sweets, crisps made from potatoes or maize, and 
fruits such as bananas, apples, oranges, and grapes. 

Beverages are drunk with meals and also at other 
times for refreshment. Consumption of soft drinks, espe- 
cially cola, exceeds that of any other beverage. Ameri- 
cans also drink much coffee, milk, and beer, and smaller 
amounts of fruit juices, tea, and wine. 

Americans eat out often. Fast-food restaurants have 
wide popularity. They offer a limited variety of foods, all 
of which are served within a few minutes. Common fast- 
food items include hamburgers and other sandwiches, 
fried chicken, and chips. Many Americans also enjoy the 
cooking of other countries. Chinese, French, Italian, and 

Mexican restaurants have long been popular. In recent 
years, Americans have begun to enjoy the cuisines of 
India, Japan, the Middle East, and many other areas. 

Some regions of the United States—for example, Ha- 
waii and Louisiana—have distinctive food specialities. 
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European colonists arrived in America during the 
early 16005, bringing European art traditions with them. 
But within a few years, colonists were building houses 
that probably rank as the first major American works of 
art. During the 1700's, American craftworkers began to 
produce outstanding examples of furniture, sculpture, 
and silverwork. By the mid-1700s, colonial painters were 
creating excellent portraits. 

The first important American literature appeared in 
the early 1800's with the works of such authors as Wash- 
ington Irving and James Fénimore Cooper. During the 
late 1800's, American architects began designing sky- 
scrapers that revolutionized urban architecture through- 
out the world. Two uniquely American art forms, jazz 
and musical comedy, developed during the late 1800's 
and early 19005. In the early 19005, the United States 
gained international leadership in the new art forms of 
films and modern dancing. 

Today, American architects, authors, composers, 
painters, and sculptors have achieved worldwide recog- 
nition and influence. Many of them have shown a keen 

interest in developing new styles, new ways of express- 
ing themselves, and even new forms of art. 


Oil painting on canvas (173%; 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


aua d 


Early painting and sculpture emphasized American themes. 
Most colonial painters concentrated on portraits. John Singleton 
Copley painted a famous portrait of soldier and politician 
Thomas Mifflin and his wife, above. The portrait shows Copley's 
ability to capture the human character of colonial leaders. In the 
18005 and early 19005, many painters turned to the West for 
subjects. The Bolter by Charles Marion Russell, upper right, is 
typical of this artists scenes of cowboy life. For generations, the 
Hopi Indians of Arizona have carved wooden figures called Ka- 
china dolls, right, for use in religious ceremonies. 


Oil painting on canvas (1904); Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville, Oklahomi 


Museum of the American Indian 
New York Clty 
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Oil paint, enamel, and aluminium paint on paper (1949) 
Modern painting and sculpture have produced both abstract and re- 
alistic styles. Jackson Pollock gained fame for such paintings as Number 
13, 1949, shown above. These paintings consist of rhythmic patterns 
dribbled onto the painting surface. George Segal placed plaster figures 
among actual objects, as in The Butcher Shop, shown on the right. 


Architecture in the United States developed the skyscraper as one of 
the most characteristic types of modern building. The Sears Tower, 
lower left, dominates the Chicago skyline. Frank Lloyd Wright ranks as 
America's most important architect. Wright's Fallingwater house, lower 
right, shows his ability to blend a structure with its natural setting. 


Plaster sculy 


(1965); Art 
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шге with wood, metal, vinyl, and plexiglass 
Шегу of Ontario, Canada 
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Minnie Pearl and Roy Acuff performing at the Grand Ole Opry 


Films have become one of the most popular and influential 
the early 1900s. The animated films of Walt Disney, such as Snow 
left, have charmed cinema audiences throughout the world. Steven 
director with the success of ET, right, and other science fiction and 


Popular music has taken many forms in the United 
States. Jazz relies on spontaneous playing. Trumpeter 
Louis Armstrong, standing in the centre of the ae 
shown on the upper left, was the first great jazz sol кыл 
Country music, /eft, began as the folk music of Sout T 
whites but soon gained widespread acceptance. үш 
Elvis Presley, above, helped make rock music the ы 
ing type of popular music in the mid- and late 19005. 


art forms in the United States since 

White and the Seven Dwarts, 

Spielberg became a leading 
adventure films, 


Dancing i i 

[лата in the Unie St ohan PRD ШЕ subjects. The famous dancer and dance 
tha created Appalachian Spring, shown above, a ball 

courage and dignity of American pioneers are tic ЕНУ 18005. оа 


а апа musical comedy. Arthur Miller's 
man whose search for success 
he music and words for Guys 
live in New York City. 


Theatre 
drama ae produced many masterpieces of serious dram: 
of a Salesman, shown on the left, deals witha sales! 


Frank Loesser wrote t 


rings hi n ч 
95 him only disappointment and failure. 
ut colourful characters who 


and 
Dolls, shown on the right, a musical abo! 
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Land 


Rolling hills dotted with farm buildings stretch across the 
Appalachian Highlands, which extend from Maine to Ala- 
bama. The scene shown above is in West Virginia. 


The United States has an area of 9,372,571 square kilo- 
metres, The country, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, can 
be divided into seven major land regions. The regions 
are: (1) the Appalachian Highlands; (2) the Coastal Low- 
lands; (3) the Interior Plains; (4) the Ozark-Ouachita High- 
lands; (5) the Rocky Mountains; (6) the Western Plateaus, 
Basins, and Ranges; and (7) the Pacific Ranges and Low- 
lands. For a discussion of the land regions of Alaska and 
the islands of Hawaii, see the articles on those states. 

The Appalachian Highlands extend from the north- 
ern tip of Maine southwestward to Alabama. This гид- 
ged region has many mountain ranges, 

The White Mountains and the Green Mountains of 
northern New England are old mountains, worn down 
but craggy in some places. Southern New England con- 
sists mostly of hilly land. New England's chief river is the 
Connecticut. The Adirondack Upland of northern New 
York includes mountains and many beautiful lakes. 

From central New York southward, the Appalachian 
Highlands has three main subdivisions. They are, from 
east to west: the Blue Ridge Mountains Area, the Ridge 
and Valley Region, and the Appalachian Plateau. 

The Blue Ridge Mountains Area consists of some of 
the oldest mountains in the country. The Blue Ridge 
Mountains themselves are a narrow chain that stretches 
from southeastern Pennsylvania to northeastern Geor- 
gia. The Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee and 
North Carolina are also part of this area. The Hudson 
Highlands of New York and New Jersey form a northern 
extension of the area. Several mighty rivers, including 

the Delaware, Hudson, Potomac, and Susquehanna, cut 
through the mountains to form water gaps. These water 


А swamp that includes bald cypress trees lies in Florida's Ever 
glades National Park in the southernmost part of the Coastal Low- 
lands. The Coastal Lowlands extend from New England to Texas, 


gaps provide low, level land suitable for the construc 
tion of major roads and railways. 

The Ridge and Valley Region consists of the Great 
Valley in the east and a series of alternating ridges and 
valleys in the west. The rolling Great Valley is actuallya 
series of valleys, including the Cumberland, Lebanon, 
and Lehigh valleys in Pennsylvania; the Shenandoah Val- ( 
ley in Virginia; the Valley of East Tennessee; the Rome 
Valley in Georgia; and the Great Valley of Alabama. The 
region has some forests, but other wooded areas have 


L- MEXICO 


The geographic centre of the United States has moved M 
ward as the country has added new territory. Since 19] К 
Alaska and Hawaii were added, it has been in South Dako! 


been cleared to take advantage of fertile soil and rela- 
tively level land for farming. About 50 dams on the Ten- 
nessee River and its branches in the southern Great Val- 
ley provide flood control and hydroelectric power. 

The Appalachian Plateau extends from New York to 
Alabama. Glaciers covered the northern plateau during 
the Ice Age and carved out natural features, including 
the Finger Lakes in New York. Deep, narrow river valleys 
cut through the plateau in some areas, creating steep, 
rugged terrain. Deposits of coal, iron ore, oil, and other 
minerals lie beneath the surface, and many people in 
the region work in mining. Parts of the region have 
good farmland. But thin, rocky soil covers much of the 
plateau, and the steep hillsides are badly eroded. 

The Coastal Lowlands extend from southeastern 
Maine, across the eastern and southern United States, to 
eastern Texas. Forests of hickory, oak, pine, and other 
trees are common throughout the lowlands. The region 
has three subdivisions: (1) the Piedmont, (2) the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, and (3) the Gulf Coastal Plain. 

The Piedmont is a slightly elevated rofling plain that 
separates the Blue Ridge Mountains from the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. It stretches from southern New York to Al- 
abama. The eastern boundary of the Piedmont їз called 
the Fall Line. Rivers that reach the Fall Line tumble down 
from the Piedmont to the lower coastal plains in a series 
of falls and rapids. In the early days of settlement of the 
eastern United States, boats travelling inland on coastal 
rivers stopped at the Fall Line and unloaded their car- 
goes. The rapids prevented the boats from travelling far- 
ther. They also provided water power for early indus- 
tries. As a result, many cities grew up along the Fall Line. 
Tobacco is a leading agricultural product of the Pied- 
ШШ, and the region also has many orchards and dairy 
farms. 


fields of wheat grow near a rural Montana community on the 
UNIO Plains. The plains, America's vast heartland, stretch from 
€ Appalachian Highlands to the Rocky Mountains. 
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The Atlantic Coastal Plain extends eastward from the 
Piedmont to the Atlantic Ocean. It ranges from a narrow 
strip of land in New England to a broad belt that covers 
much of North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
In colonial times, the broad southern part of the plain 
encouraged the development of huge plantations for 
growing cotton. Cotton is still grown there. Other farm 
products include vegetables, citrus fruits, peanuts, and 
tobacco. In New England, where the plain narrows to a 
width of about 15 kilometres in some places, crop farm- 
ing has always been less important. Many New England- 
ers turned to manufacturing, fishing, or shipping instead 
of farming. 

Numerous rivers cross the plain and flow into the At- 
lantic Ocean. They include the Delaware, Hudson, 
James, Potomac, Roanoke, Savannah, and Susquehanna. 
Bays cut deeply into the plain in some areas, creating ex- 
cellent natural harbours. They include Cape Cod Bay, 
Boston Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Delaware Bay, and Long 
Island Sound. 

Many resort areas flourish around the beautiful sandy 
beaches and offshore islands that line much of the At- 
lantic shore from New England to Florida. In some in- 
land regions, swamps form large wilderness areas, 
where trees and grasses rise up from shallow waters 
and tangled vines and roots form masses of vegetation. 

The Gulf Coastal Plain borders the Gulf of Mexico 
from Florida to southern Texas. Numerous rivers—in- 
cluding the Alabama, Mississippi, Rio Grande, and 
Trinity—cross the plain and flow into the Gulf. The Mis- 
sissippi, which originates in the Interior Plains to the 
north, is the most important of these rivers. Barges car- 
rying cargoes from many parts of the country travel 
along the river. Soil deposited along the banks of the 
Mississippi and other rivers in the Gulf Coastal Plain 


i hich 
ed hills border a valley in northwestern Arkansas, wi 
Sa of the Ozark-Ouachita Highlands. This region also in- 
cludes parts of Missouri and Oklahoma. 
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creates fertile farmland. The plain also has belts of hilly 
forests and grazing land, and large deposits of petro- 
leum and natural gas lie beneath it and in the offshore 
Gulf waters. The Gulf Coastal Plain has many sandy 
beaches, swamps, bays, and offshore islands. 

The Interior Plains occupy a huge expanse of land 
that stretches from the Appalachian Highlands in the 
east to the Rocky Mountains in the west, Glaciers cov- 
ered much of the region during the Ice Age. They 
stripped the topsoil from parts of Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin and carved out thousands of lakes. 
Today, much of this area is heavily forested. Farther 
south—in parts of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, and Ohio—the 
glaciers flattened the land and deposited rich soil ideal 
for growing crops, The plains slope gradually upward 
from east to west and get progressively drier. 

The western part of the region, called the Great 
Plains, has vast grasslands where livestock graze. It also 
has large areas of fertile soil that yield maize, wheat, and 
other crops, Few trees grow on the Great Plains. Some 
rugged hills, including the Black Hills of South Dakota 
and Wyoming, rise up out of the plains. 

Deposits of iron ore and coal provide raw materials 
for many manufacturing industries in the eastern part of 
the Interior Plains. Important deposits of petroleum and 
metal ores lie in the western part. 

Glaciers carved out the five Great Lakes in the Interior 
Plains. The lakes—Erie, Huron, Michigan, Ontario, and 
Superior—are the largest group of freshwater lakes in 
the world, The lakes provide a vital transportation route 
for shipping the agricultural and industrial products of 
the Interior Plains. The Mississippi River is the region's 
other great waterway. The Mississippi and its many 
branches, including the Missouri and Ohio rivers, form 
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a river system that reaches into all parts of the Interior 
Plains. 

The Ozark-Ouachita Highlands rise up between the 
Interior Plains and Coastal Lowlands. The highlands 
form a scenic landscape in southern Missouri, north- 
west Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma. The region is 
named for the Ozark Plateau and the Ouachita Moun- 
tains. Rivers and streams have cut deep gorges through 
the rugged highland terrain. The highlands include for- 
ested hills, artificial lakes, and many underground caves 
and gushing springs. Much of the region has poor soil 
for farming but fertile land lies along the river valleys, 
Deposits of coal, iron ore, and other minerals are valu- 
able natural resources of the highlands. 

The Rocky Mountains form the largest mountain 
system in North America. They extend from northern 
Alaska, through Canada and the western United States 
to northern New Mexico. Many peaks of the Rockies are 
more than 4,250 metres high. The Continental Divide, or 
Great Divide, passes through the mountains. It is an 
imaginary line that separates streams that flow into the 
Pacific Ocean from those that flow into the Atlantic. 
Many important rivers, including the Colorado, Mis- 
souri, and Rio Grande, begin in the Rockies. 

Forests cover the lower mountain slopes. The timber 
line marks the elevation above which trees cannot grow. 
Grasses, mosses, and lichens grow above the line. Big- 
horn sheep, elk, deer, bears, mountain lions, and other 
animals live in the mountains. Lakes and streams add to 
the region's spectacular beauty. 

Timber production and mining are important indus- 
tries in the Rockies. The mountains are a storehouse of 
such metals as copper, gold, lead, silver, and zinc. The 
region also has large deposits of oil and natural gas. 
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Mountain meadows provide grazing land for beef and 
dairy cattle, and valleys are used for growing crops. 

For many years, the Rockies formed a major barrier to 
transportation across the United States. In the 18605, the 
nation's first transcontinental rail line was built, passing 
О the Rocky Mountain region at the Wyoming 
pon Today, other railways and major roads cut 

rough tunnels and passes in the mountains, and aero- 
planes fly over the mountains. 
ie Western Plateaus, Basins, and Ranges lie 
Wi st of the Rocky Mountains. This region extends from 

ashington south to the Mexican border. It is the driest 
jeden United States. Parts of it are wastelands with 
dm plant life. But the region has some forested moun- 
me and some fertile areas where rivers provide irriga- 
i water necessary for growing crops. In other areas, 

estock graze on huge stretches of dry land. 

Bane Columbia Plateau occupies the northernmost part 
that У region. It has fertile volcanic soil, formed by lava 
а. lowed out of giant cracks in the earth thousands of 
ч ге аво те Colorado Plateau lies іп the southern part 
land region. It has some of the nation's most unusual 
ick SE including natural bridges and arches of solid 
SAT hà huge, flat-topped rock formations. The pla- 

Can spectacular river gorges, including the Grand 

Ter rank among the world's great natural wonders. 
mm E Basin and Range part of the region is a vast area 
Bs шп: and desert lowlands between the Colum- 
Cali Colorado plateaus. It includes Death Valley in 
level ҮШ Part of Death Valley lies 86 metres below sea 
Genie is the lowest place in the United States. The 
Mero asin is an area within the larger Basin and Range 
es reat Salt Lake is the largest of many shallow, salty 

es in the Great Basin. Bathers cannot sink in Great Salt 
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The Pacific Coast forms the 
western border of the Pacific 
Ranges and Lowlands region, 
which extends from Canada to 
Mexico. Rugged rock forma- 
tions line parts of the coast, 
including the California area 
shown on the left. 


Lake because the high salt content provides great buoy- 
ancy, enabling swimmers to float with ease. Near the 
lake is the Great Salt Lake Desert, which includes a 
large, hard, flat bed of salt. 

The Pacific Ranges and Lowlands stretch across 
western Washington and Oregon and most of California. 
The region's eastern boundary is formed by the Cascade 


- Mountains in the north and by the Sierra Nevada in the 


south. Volcanic activity formed the Cascades. Two of the 
Cascades- Lassen Peak in California and Mount Saint 
Helens in Washington—are active volcanoes. Some of 
the range's highest peaks have glaciers and permanent 
snowfields. Evergreen forests cover the lower slopes 
and provide the raw materials for timber and paper 
products industries. The Sierra Nevada are granite 
mountains, dotted with lakes and waterfalls. 

Broad, fertile valleys lie west of the Cascade and Si- 
erra Nevada mountains. They include the Puget Sound 
Lowland of Washington, the Willamette Valley of Ore- 
gon, and the Central Valley of California. Valley farms 
produce large amounts of fruits and vegetables. 

West of the valleys, the Coast Ranges line the Pacific 
shore. In many places, they rise up abruptly from the 
ocean, creating craggy walls of rock. In other areas, the 
mountains lie behind sandy coastal plains. Deep bays 
that jut into the coast include Puget Sound, Columbia 
River Bay, San Francisco Bay, and San Diego Bay. 

The San Andreas Fault runs through the Coast Ranges 
in California. It is a break in the earth where movements 
of the earth's crust cause occasional earthquakes. Giant 
redwood trees grow on the mountains in northern Cali- 
fornia. Set among the Coast Ranges are a number of rich 
agricultural valleys that produce much of the nation's 
lettuce, dried fruit, and wine grapes. 
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The climate of the United States varies greatly from 
place to place. Average annual temperatures range from 
—13° Cin Barrow, Alaska, to 25.7° C in Death Valley, 
California. The highest temperature ever recorded in the 
country was 57° С. It was registered at Death Valley on 
July 10, 1913. The lowest recorded temperature was 
—62° С. It was registered at Prospect Creek, near Bar- 
row, Alaska, on Jan. 23, 1971. 

Precipitation (rain, snow, hail, and other forms of 
moisture) ranges from a yearly average of less than 5 
centimetres at Death Valley to about 1,170 centimetres 
at Mount Waialeale in Hawaii. In general, however, most 
parts of the United States have seasonal changes in tem- 
perature and moderate precipitation. 

The Midwest, the Middle Atlantic States, and New 
England experience warm summers and cold, snowy 
winters. In the South, summers are long and hot, and 
winters are mild. Along the Pacific Coast, and in some 
other areas near large bodies of water, the climate is rel- 
atively mild all year round. 

Mountains also affect the climate. In the West, for ex- 
ample, the mountainous areas are cooler and wetter 
than the neighbouring plains and plateaus. Parts of the 
West and Southwest of the United States have a desert 
climate. 

The moderate climate in much of the United States 
has encouraged widespread population settlement. It 
has also helped make possible the production of a great ^ peat Valley, California, the country's driest place, receives 
variety of agricultural goods. less than 5 centimetres of precipitation yearly. It recorded the 

See North America (Climate). highest U.S. temperature ever, 57° C. 
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DEAD: Hawail was formed by water from Mount Prospect Creek, Alaska, recorded the lowest U.S. temperature 

hU DUC SUI ME 5 en p e Ше U.S., receives ever, —62° C. The nearby town of Barrow has the country Io 
2 est average annual temperature, —13° С. 


Average January 
temperatures 

The southern and far western 
parts of the United States 
have milder winters than the 
rest of the country. This map 
shows how average January 
temperatures generally de- 
crease from south to north. 
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Average July 
temperatures 


Average July temperatures in 
most of the country are be- 
tween 24 and 32° С or 16 and 
24°C. Temperatures are lower 
inmost of Alaska and some 
mountains, and higher in the 


Southwest desert. 
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This map shows that the 
amount of yearly precipitation 
in the United States generally 
increases from west to east. 

ut some areas along the 
West coast and in Alaska and 

lawaii receive the most pre- 
cipitation. 
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The United States ranks first in the world in the total 
value of its economic production. The nation's gross na- 
tional product (GNP)—the value of all the goods and 
services produced by a country in a year—amounted to 
about 5 trillion U.S. dollars in 1988. This total was more 
than twice the GNP of Japan, which ranked second. 

The United States economy is based largely on a free 
enterprise system. In such a system, individuals and 
companies are free to make their own economic deci- 
sions. Individuals and companies own the raw materials, 
equipment, factories, and other items necessary for pro- 
duction, and they decide how best to use them in order 
to earn a profit. 

Even though the U.S. economy is based on free enter- 
prise, the government has placed regulations on eco- 
nomic practices through the years. It has passed anti- 
trust laws, which are designed to keep one company or 
a few firms from controlling entire industries. Such con- 
trol, called a monopoly, does away with competition 
and enables controlling companies to charge high 
prices and reduce the quality of goods. Government 
regulations have protected consumers from unsafe mer- 
chandise and protected workers from unsafe working 
conditions and unreasonably low wages. The govern- 
ment has also enacted regulations designed to reduce 
environmental pollution. Some people argue that the 
government interferes in the economy too much. Others 
say it should do more. In spite of involvement by the 

government, the United States still has one of the least 
regulated economies in the world. See Capitalism; Mo- 
nopoly and competition. 

In spite of its overall strength, the United States econ- 

omy has faced problems from time to time. The prob- 


Economy 


America's economy pro- 
duces a greater value of agri- 
cultural, manufactured, and 
mined products than any 
other country. A huge ware- 
house, /eft, stores grain be- 
fore it is shipped to distant 
markets. Barges, railway car- 
riages, trucks, and other 
transportation facilities are 
used to transport products. 


lems include recessions (mild business slumps), depres- 
sions (severe business slumps), and inflation (rising - : 
prices). See Depression; Great Depression; Recession; 
Inflation. 

Natural resources. A variety of natural resources 
provide the raw materials that support the economy of 
the United States. In addition to a moderate climate, the 
most valuable resources are minerals, soils, water, for- 
ests, and fish. р 

Minerals, The United States has large deposits of 
coal, iron ore, natural gas, and petroleum, which are 
vital to the country's industrial strength. Its many other 
important minerals include copper, gold, lead, phos- 
phates, potash, silver, sulphur, and zinc. To meet its 
needs, however, the United States must import addi-, i 
tional amounts of iron ore, petroleum, and other miner 
als. I 

Soils. The United States has vast expanses of fertile 2 
soil that is well-suited to growing crops. The most d 
soils include the dark soils of the Interior Plains and th 
alluvial (water-deposited) soils along the lower Missis 
sippi River Valley and other smaller river valleys. Rich, 
wind-blown soil called /oess covers parts of eastern 
Washington and the southern Interior Plains. \ 4 

Water. Lakes, rivers, and underground deposits sup 
ply water for households, farms, and industries in nd 
United States. The nation uses about 1,500 billion be 
of water daily. Households use only about 10 per Es. 
this total. The vast majority of the rest is used to орел 
manufacturing industries and steam power plants, @ 
to irrigate farms. пе 

Forests cover nearly а third of ће United States, fa 
they yield many valuable products. About 40 per cen 


Forests are one of the many natural resources that contribute 
tothe US. economy. Logs from forests are used for timber and 
in making other valuable products. 


the nation’s timber comes from the trees of forests in 
the Pacific Northwest. Forests in the South supply tim- 
ber, wood pulp—which is used to make paper—and 
nearly all the turpentine, pitch, rosin, and wood tar pro- 
duced in the United States. The Appalachian Mountains 
and parts of the Great Lakes area have fine hardwood 
forests, Hickory, maple, oak, and other hardwood trees 
Cut from these forests provide quality woods for the 
manufacture of furniture. 

Fish. Americans who fish for a living catch about 5.6 
million metric tons of sea products annually. The great- 
5t quantities are taken from the Gulf of Mexico, where 
Important catches include menhaden, oysters, and 
shrimp. The Pacific Ocean supplies Alaska pollock, cod, 
crabs, herring, salmon, tuna, and other fish. The Atlantic 
yields cod, flounder, herring, menhaden, and other fish; 
B such shellfish as clams, lobsters, oysters, and scal- 

5. 

Service industries account for 74 per cent of the US. 
gross domestic product and employ 76 per cent of the 
Country's workers. This industry group includes a wide 
Variety of businesses that provide services rather than 
roducing goods. 

s Community, social, and personal services are rated 
do among U.S. service industries in terms of the gross 
ine product. This industry includes such establish- 
ius às doctors' offices and private hospitals, hotels, 
со rms, computer programming and data processing 
REL restaurants, repair shops, private research 

p o nes and engineering companies. : 

Te mance, insurance, and land and property services 
m rated second among U.S. service industries. Banks fi- 
nce much of the economic activity in the United 
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States by lending money to both individuals and busi- 
nesses. American banks lend billions of dollars annually. 
Most of the loans to individuals are for the purchase of 
houses, cars, or other major items. Loans to businesses 
provide an important source of money for capital 
expansion—the construction of new factories and the 
purchase of new equipment. As a business expands, it 
hires more workers. These workers, in turn, produce 
more goods and services. In this way, the nation’s level 
of employment and its economic output both increase. 

Other important types of financial institutions include 
commodity and security exchanges. Commodities are 
basic goods, such as grains and precious metals. Securi- 
ties are certificates of investment, such as stocks and 
bonds. The prices of commodities and securities are de- 
termined by the buying and selling that takes place at 
exchanges. The New York Stock Exchange is the nation’s 
largest security exchange. The Chicago Board of Trade 
is the world’s largest commodity exchange. 


Gross domestic product of the United States 


_— Industry 
24% 


Services —_ 
74% 


N Agriculture 
2% 


The gross domestic product (GDP) is the total value of goods 
and services produced within a country in a year. The GDP 
measures a nation’s economic performance and can also be 
used to compare the economic output and growth of countries. 
The U.S. GDP was 5,678,000,000,000 U.S. dollars in 1991. 


Production and workers by economic activities 


Employed workers 
of GDP Number of Percent 
Economic activities produced people — oftotal - 


Community, social, & 


personal services 25 
Manufacturing 18 ZR 
Finance, insurance, & property T 2 645,0 Эй 
Wholesale & retail trade 16 25,369,000 23 — 
Government UD 124 
Urn tities ЖЕ? Эеі 5,758,000  5_ 
Construction 4 2: 4,615,000 4 
Agriculture, forestry, & fishing 2 war 
Mining d 2 mI 
Total 10 — 00 

Labor Statistics. 


Sources US. Bureau of Economic Analysis; US. Bureau of 
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The United States has the world's largest private in- 
surance industry. The country has about 2,000 life and 
health insurance companies and about 3,500 property 
and liability companies. Land and property services are 
important to the economy of the United States because 
of the large sums of money involved in the buying and 
selling of property. 

Wholesale and retail trade play major roles in the 
American economy. Wholesale trade, which includes 
foreign trade, takes place when a buyer purchases 
goods directly from a producer. The goods may then be 
sold to other businesses for resale to consumers. Retail 
trade involves selling products to the final consumer. 
Grocery shops, department stores, and car dealerships 
are examples of retail trade establishments. 

Foreign trade provides markets for surplus agricul- 
tural goods and many raw materials and manufactured 
goods produced in the United States. The nation im- 
ports goods that it lacks entirely or that producers do 
not supply in sufficient quantities, It also imports goods 
produced by foreign companies that compete with U.S. 
firms. During much of the country's history, the value of 
U.S. exports has exceeded, or been about the same as, 
the value of its imports. But since the mid-1960's, the 
value of imports has usually been much higher than the 
value of exports. 


United States land use 


Important U.S. exports include (1) machinery and 
transportation equipment, such as aircraft, computers, 
electric power equipment, industrial machinery, and 
motor vehicles and parts; (2) manufactured articles, es- 
pecially scientific measuring equipment; (3) chemical el- 
ements and compounds, including plastic materials; (4) 
basic manufactures, such as metals and paper; and (5) 
agricultural products, especially maize and wheat. 

The leading U.S. imports are (1) machinery and trans- 
port equipment, such as cars and parts, engines, office 
machines, and telecommunications equipment; (2) man- 
ufactured articles, such as clothing, shoes, and toys; (3) 
mineral fuels and lubricants, especially petroleum; (4) 
basic manufactures, such as iron, steel, and other met- 
als, and paper and newsprint; and (5) chemical products, 
such as chemical compounds and medicines. 

Canada and Japan are the country's chief trading part- 
ners. Other major U.S. trading partners include Ger- 
many, Mexico, South Korea, Taiwan, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Government services play a major role in the econ- 
omy. Federal, state, and local governments employ 17 
per cent of U.S. workers. Many government employees 
are directly involved in making public policies. Others- 
including police officers, postal workers, teachers, and 
refuse collectors—provide public services. 


This map shows major land uses in the United States, and also offshore fishing areas. Labels on the 
map identify chief products of various areas. The label size generally indicates product impor- 
tance. Other labels on the map show the location of major manufacturing centres in the country. 
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The construction industry provides jobs for 
many Americans. Workers help put up a high- 
tise building in the centre of a city, above. 


Federal, state, and local governments buy a fifth of all 
the goods and services produced in the nation. These 
аге range from paper clips to office buildings. 
Mes ү government is the nation’s largest single 
aber of goods and services. Its agencies, including the 

ilitary, buy billions of dollars worth of equipment from 
private companies. In addition, federal grants finance 
na of the nation's research activity. State govern- 
as 3 зрела most of their income on education, health 
fits pt | ospitals, highways, and social security bene- 
ae governments spend over a third of their in- 
iene п education, and less for police and fire protec- 

n, hospitals, streets, sanitation and sewerage, and 
Parks, 

k a to its roles as an employer and purchaser 
Оту s and services, government influences the econ- 
Fon Apr preng income to certain groups of people. 
ry pa mple, the federal government makes social secu- 
ae mens to retired and disabled people. Federal, 
ped Д ocal governments provide assistance to the 
ps Y. Such government programmes are the only 

AE of income for some Americans. 
imme оо communication, and utilities are also 
атап to the economy. Utility companies provide 
КОШЫ gas, telephone, and water services. More in- 
реге] поп transportation and communication ap- 

A ater in this section. 

отнш accounts for 18 per cent of the gross 
ei The prods and employs 16 per cent of the work- 
ег m ue of American manufactured goods is 
gage an that of any other country. Factories in the 
piss ates turn out a tremendous variety of producer 
, Such as sheet metal and printing presses; and 
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Service industries are those economic activities that provide services, rather 
than goods. Data processing, above, is one of many such industries, Others in- 
clude government services and the operation of hotels and restaurants. 


consumer goods, such as cars, clothing, and TV sets. 
The leading categories of U.S. products are, in order of 
value, chemicals, transportation equipment, food prod- 
ucts, nonelectrical machinery, electrical machinery and 
equipment, printed materials, scientific and medical in- 
struments, fabricated metal products, paper products, 
rubber and plastic products, and primary metals. 

The Midwest and Northeast have long been major 
US. centres of manufacturing. Since the mid-19005, the 
country's fastest-growing manufacturing areas have 
been on the West Coast, in the Southwest, and in the 
South. Today, California is first among the states in the 
value of its manufactured goods, followed by Texas, 
Ohio, Michigan, New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 
Manufacturers in California produce aircraft, aerospace 
equipment, computers and electronic components, 
food products, and many other goods. 

Midwestern factories turn out much of the nation's 
iron and steel, cars, and other heavy industrial products. 
The Northeast has many clothing factories, food proces- 
sors, printing plants, and manufacturers of electronic 
equipment. Petroleum refineries and petro-chemical in- 
dustries account for much of the manufacturing activity 
in Texas and other states bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 
Atlanta, Dallas-Fort Worth, Seattle, and Wichita are im- 
portant centres for the manufacture of aircraft and re- 
lated equipment. 

Through the years, Americans have developed manu- 
facturing processes that have greatly increased produc- 
tivity. During the early 19005, U.S. car firms introduced 
the moving assembly line and identical interchangeable 
parts for cars. This led to mass production, in which | 
large numbers of goods could be produced in less time 
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and at a lower cost than ever before. Beginning in the 
mid-1900s, U.S. industries turned increasingly to 
automation—the use of machines that operate with little 
human help. American inventors and engineers devel- 
oped computers to bring automation to an even higher 
level. Today, computers operate machines, handle ac- 
counting, and perform many other important functions 
in industries. See Manufacturing. 

Construction accounts for 4 per cent of the U.S. 
gross domestic product and provides jobs for 4 per 
cent of the work force. This industry employs such 
workers as architects, engineers, contractors, bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, roofers, iron- 
workers, and plasterers. 

Agriculture accounts for 2 per cent of the U.S. gross 
domestic product and employs 3 per cent of the nation’s 
workers. Yet, the United States is a world leader in agri- 
culture production. The country's farms turn out as 
much food as the nation needs, with enough left over to 
export food to other countries. About a third of the 
world's food exports come from U.S. farms. 

Beef cattle is the most valuable product of American 
farms. Millions of beef cattle are reared on huge 
ranches in the western United States. The South and 
Midwest also produce large numbers of beef cattle. 
Other leading farm products, in order of value, include 
milk, maize, soybeans, chickens and eggs, pigs, wheat, 
and cotton. United States farms also produce large 
amounts of hay, tobacco, turkeys, oranges, potatoes, to- 
matoes, apples, peanuts, and sorghum. 

Farmers throughout the country rear dairy cattle for 
milk and other products. Much of the dairy production 
is concentrated in a belt that extends from Minnesota to 


New York. Midwestern states account for much of the 
nation's maize, soybeans, and pig production. The na- 
tion's chief wheat-growing region stretches across the 
Great Plains. Most of the chickens are reared in the 
South. California and states in the South and Southwest 
produce almost all the country's cotton. Farmers in vari- 
ous areas also produce poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, 
nuts, and many other crops. 

The United States has played a major role in the mod- 
ernization of agriculture. During the 1800s, American in- 
ventors developed the first successful harvesting ma- 
chine and steel plough. United States scientists have 
contributed to the development of improved plant varie- 
ties and livestock breeds, as well as agricultural chemi- 
cals for fertilizer and pest control. 

The use of modern farm machinery and agricultural 
methods has helped make U.S. farms to be among the 
most efficient in the world. But it has also contributed to 
rapidly rising production costs. Many farmers who have 
been unable to meet these rising costs have been 
forced to leave farming and sell their land. Since 1925, 
the number of farms in the United States has decreased 
from about 6,500,000 to about 2,100,000. At the same 
time, average farm size increased from about 58 hec- 
tares to about 189 hectares. Some of the largest farms in 
the United States are owned by corporations. But more 
than 95 per cent of all the farms are owned by individu 
als or by corporations or partnerships made up of тет" 
bers of farm families. See Agriculture. 

Mining. The United States is among the leading 
countries in the value of its mineral production. Mining 
accounts for 2 per cent of the gross domestic product 
and employs 1 per cent of the workers. 


Manufacturing is one of the most important economic activi 
Man i їс activi- 
ties in the United States. The steps in the manufacture of an 
aeroplane include building a full-sized model, above. 


Agriculture includes the raising of both crops and livestock A 
mechanized system for fattening cattle for market, above, is 0 
example of the efficient methods used by American farmers- 


The chief mineral products of the United States are, in 
order of value, petroleum, natural gas, and coal. The 
United States is third, after Russia and Saudi Arabia, in 
the production of petroleum. It is second to Russia in 
el gas production. The United States is second- 
Б producer of coal—after China. Most coal depos- 
Р е Interior Plains and the Appalachian High- 
tae Major deposits of petroleum and natural gas 
iad В Alaska, California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
eid ther important minerals include clays, copper, 
ud рате iron ore, limestone, phosphate rock, salt, 
Eg anc gravel, sodium carbonate, sulphur, and trap (a 

grained rock). 
mui dough mining accounts for a small share of the 
i» ome output in the United States, it has been a 
iim e growth of other parts of the economy. Coal 
Rea m ore, for example, are needed to make steel. 
UR n turn, is used to make cars, buildings, bridges, 
en ny other goods. Coal is also a fuel for electric 
lice р ants. Refineries turn petroleum into petrol; fuel 
drm eating and industrial power; and petro- 
igs з $ ей in the manufacture of plastics, paint, 
A тЫ izers, and synthetic fabrics. Limestone, gran- 
üs «спар are crushed for use in construction materi- 
[ш Pras gravel are also used in construction. Sul- 
Minin phosphates are used to make fertilizer. See 
g. 

rin sources. The farms, factories, households, 
Шш ые» of the United States consume vast 
T eer of energy annually. Various sources are used 
per сете energy. Petroleum provides about 40 
face It is the source of most of the energy used to 

motor vehicles, and it heats millions of houses 
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Mining provides vital raw 
materials for American indus- 
try. For example, a strip mine, 
left, yields coal. Coal, in turn, 
is used to fuel electric power 
plants and to make steel for 
many manufactured products. 


and factories. Natural gas generates about 25 per cent of 
the energy used. Many industries use gas for heat and 
power and millions of households burn it for heat, cook- 
ing, and drying laundry. Coal is the source of about 25 
per cent of all the energy. Its major uses are in the pro- 
duction of electricity and steel. The electricity lights 
buildings and powers factory and farm machinery. Hy- 
droelectric and nuclear power plants each generate 
about 5 per cent of America's energy. 

Since the mid-1900s, the cost of energy—especially 
the petroleum portion—has risen dramatically. The ris- 
ing cost became a major contributor to inflation in the 
United States and other countries. For more details, see 
Energy supply. 

Transportation. A sprawling transportation network 
spreads out over the United States. Motor vehicles drive 
on about 6,200,000 kilometres of streets, roads, and 
highways in the country. The United States has an aver- 
age of about 75 cars for every 100 people. Americans 
use cars for most of their personal travel. Trucks carry 
nearly 25 per cent of the freight in the United States. 

The United States has about 240,000 kilometres of 
railway lines. Railways are the leading freight carriers in 
the United States, handling more than 35 per cent ofthe 
freight. But they account for less than 1 per cent of all 
passenger traffic. See Railway. 

Airlines handle about 18 per cent of all U.S. passenger 
traffic, but less than one-half of 1 per cent of the freight 
traffic. Chicago-O'Hare International Airport is the 
world's busiest airport. See Airport; Aviation. 

About 15 per cent of the freight traffic in the United 
States travels on waterways. The Mississippi River sys- 
tem handles more than half of this freight. Ships and 
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barges travelling on the Mississippi and its branches, in- 
cluding the Arkansas, Missouri, and Ohio rivers, can 
reach deep into the country's interior. The Great Lakes 
form the nation's other major inland waterway. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway links the lakes with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

There are many major ports in the United States. New 
Orleans ranks as the busiest port in the nation, followed 
by the ports of New York City and Houston. 

The nation has a vast network of pipelines that carries 
crude oil, petroleum products, and natural gas. Pipe- 
lines account for nearly 25 per cent of the total freight 
handled in the United States. 

Communication. Private corporations operate the 
publishing and broadcasting industries in the United 
States. The First Amendment of the Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of the press and speech. These guarantees 
allow newspapers and broadcasters to operate without 
government censorship. Laws prohibit the publishing or 
broadcasting of libellous, obscene, and treasonous ma- 
terials. But, for the most part, the government interferes 
little in the operation of the communication industry. 
The free exchange of ideas and information is a vital part 
of the democratic heritage of the United States. 

Publishers in the United States issue about 1,600 daily 
newspapers, which have a total circulation of more than 
60 million copies. The nation also has about 7,000 week- 
ly and semiweekly newspapers. The newspapers pro- 
vide information on local, national, and international 
events. 

In the United States, most newspapers chiefly serve a 
local region. However, The Wall Street Journal, USA 
Today, The New York Times, and The Christian Science 

Monitor circulate throughout most of the country. The 
Wall Street Journal, which specializes in business news, 
has the largest circulation among U.S. newspapers. 


A network of roads criss- 
crosses the United States. 
Roads form a key part of the 
nation’s excellent transporta- 
tion system. The construction 
and repair of roads provides 
jobs for people throughout 
the country, 


There are more than 11,300 radio stations, about 1,500 
television stations, and about 8,500 cable TV systems in 
the United States, Radio and TV provide entertainment, 
news, and public interest programmes. In the United 
States, both national networks and local stations pro- 
duce and broadcast programmes. Almost every house- 
hold has at least one TV set and one or more radios, and 
more than half of the households subscribe to cable TV. 


There п, 
are many major ports in the United States. Housto! 
Texas, above, is one of the nation's busiest. 


Study aids 


Related articles in World Book. See the separate article on 


each US. state. See also the following: 


Arts 
Abstract art Music 
American literature Musical comedy 
Architecture Novel 
Ashcan School Painting 
Blues Photography 
Country music Poetry 
Dancing Pop art 
Drama Popular music 
Film industry Ragtime 
Guggenheim Museum Rock music 
Hudson River School Sculpture 
Jazz Skyscraper 
Minstrel show Theatre 
Museum 
Cities and towns 
Anchorage Honolulu Oklahoma 
Atlanta Houston Palm Springs 
Atlantic City Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Baltimore Kansas City Phoenix 
Birmingham Las Vegas Pittsburgh 
Boston Los Angeles Reno 
Buffalo Louisville Richmond 
Chicago Memphis Saint Louis 
Cincinnati Miami Salt Lake City 
Cleveland Milwaukee San Antonio 
Dallas Minneapolis San Diego 
Denver Nashville San Francisco 
Detroit New Orleans Seattle 
Dodge City New York City Washington, D.C 
Education 
Education University 
Harvard University Yale University 
School 
Outlying areas 
American Samoa Midway Island 
Caroline Islands Puerto Rico 
Guam Virgin Islands of the United 
Line Islands States 
Mariana Islands Wake Island 
Marshall Islands 
Physical features 
Allegheny Mountains Lake Michigan 
Appalachian Mountains Lake Ontario 
as Ridge Mountains Lake Saint Clair 
ae Cod Lake Superior 
сосе Капде Long Island 
tskill Mountains Mauna Kea 
Chesapeake Bay Mauna Loa 
Col st Ranges Mississippi River 
б lumbia River Missouri River 
eath Valley Mount Rushmore National 
fl erglades Memorial 
оте Кеуѕ Mount Saint Helens 
С ‘and Canyon National Park Niagara Falls 
rand Coulee Dam Ohio River 
COM Divide Olympic Mountains 
reat Lakes Puget Sound 
стаі Plains Rio Grande 
Chen Salt Lake Rocky Mountains 
B at Smoky Mountains Saint Lawrence Seaway 
over Dam San Andreas Fault 
udson River Soo Canals 
е Erie Yellowstone National Park 
* George Yellowstone River 
е Huron Yosemite National Park 
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Other related articles 
Advertising Indian, American 
Aeroplane Johnson Space Center 
American Telephone and Tele- — Kentucky Derby 
graph Company Library 
Amish Minority group 
Baseball Mormons 
Basketball Pentecostal churches 
Cape Canaveral Quakers 
Car Rand Corporation 
Central Intelligence Agency Rockefeller Foundation 
Cotton Rodeo 
Cowboy Segregation 
District of Columbia Space exploration 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Star-Spangled Banner 
Flag Statue of Liberty 
Football, American Uncle Sam 
Ford Motor Company United States, Armed services 
Fort Knox : ofthe 
General Electric Company United States, Government of 
General Motors Corporation the 
Golden Gate Bridge United States, History of the 
Hollywood Wall Street 
Immigration 
Outline 
1. The nation 
A. Political divisions 
B. Regions 
C Outlying areas 
II. People 
A. Population 
B. Ancestry 
C. Language 
Ш. Way of life 
A. Urban life D. Religion 
B. Rural life E. Recreation 
C. Education F. Food 
IV. Arts 
У, tand 


A. The Appalachian Highlands 
B. The Coastal Lowlands 
C. The Interior Plains 
D. The Ozark-Ouachita Highlands 
E. The Rocky Mountains 
F. The Western Plateaus, Basins, and Ranges 
С. The Pacific Ranges and Lowlands 
VI. Climate 
VII. Economy 
А. Natural resources 
B. Service industries 


F. Mining 
G. Energy sources 


C. Manufacturing H. Transportation 
D. Construction 1. Communication 
E. Agriculture 


Questions 


How does the United States rank among the countries of the 
world in population and area? 

Why is the country called a melting рой 

What are the country's main land regions? 

How does mineral production contribute to other parts of the 


American economy? 
ИТ leading farm products? 


What are some of the 
What are some of the reasons why the United States changed 


from a rural nation to an urban nation? 
Where is the lowest land in the United States? F 
What are some problems that are faced by schools in the United 


States? 
hat are the major religions in the United States? | 
What Ne some positive and negative features of U.S. urban life 


and rural life? 
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Aircraft carriers provide the main striking power of the United States Navy's surface fleet. In the 
photograph above, a tugboat escorts the carrier U.S.S. Саг/ Vinson into port. 


United States, Armed services of the. The 
armed services of the United States are the most power- 
ful in the world. They have been held in high regard by 
American people since the United States declared inde- 
pendence in 1776. The U.S. military services split during 
the American Civil War (1861-1865), but ever since they 
have provided a strong defensive and offensive counter 
to the nation’s enemies. 

U.S. armed services were heavily engaged in both 
world wars. They formed the bulk of the United Nations 
forces in the Korean War (1950-1953). In the 1960's and 
early 1970s, American forces fought a long war against 


the Communists in Vietnam. In the 1980's and 1990's, U.S. 


forces have been deployed in the Caribbean, Central 
America, and the Middle East. 

The United States armed forces are divided into four 
major services; the navy, the marines, the army, and the 
air force. 


Strength of the U.S. armed services 


The U.S. Navy is the largest in the world. At the be- 
ginning of the 19905, it had a strength of about 535,000 
men and about 70,000 women. These figures included 
some 75,000 members of the U.S. Naval Reserve. It has 
about 240 front-line surface warships and about 130 
submarines. These are supported by about 60 amphibi- 
ous assault craft, and about 150 support vessels. U.S. 
naval ships are assigned to one of four huge fleets sta- 
tioned throughout the world. 

Major units of the U.S. Navy include 36 ballistic- 


missile submarines, and 97 other submarines. It has 14 
aircraft carriers, each carrying about 85 aircraft. There 
are four recommissioned battleships, built in the 1940s, 
and 31 cruisers. All but four of the submarines are nu- 
clear powered. Five aircraft carriers and nine cruisers 
are also nuclear powered. 

The U.S. Marine Corps is a separate branch of the 
US. armed services, within the Department of the Navy. 
Itis proud of its independence. Its motto is Semper ә 
delis (Always Faithful). This motto, together with the Ma 
rine Corps emblem, was adopted in 1868. The modern 
Marine Corps has a strength of almost 185,000 men, ant 
10,000 women. Active marine units are deployed in one 
of three divisions, each with three brigades, or in one? 
two battalion-sized Marine Corps Combat Security i 
Forces. The corps has its own armour, artillery, and a ir 
phibious armoured personnel carriers, as well as an zd 
wing with both fighter and fighter-ground attack squ 
rons. tect 

The Marine Corps maintains forces at sea to pro jb- 
United States interests abroad. It can undertake amp 
ious landings. Marines provide protection for Unite 
States bases, consulates, embassies, and legations. 3 

The U.S. Army is the-largest and oldest of the bo 
armed services. Its traditions date from June 14, 177 om 
when the Continental Congress created the first br 
panies of the Continental Army. At the beginning 9 
19905, about half of the army's combat-ready troops bs 
were stationed abroad, many in Europe. However, ^ nin 
man reunification and the easing of East-West tensio 


Europe have led to troop reductions. The majority of 
US. troops normally serve in the United States. 

The army has about 770,000 serving personnel, in- 
cluding approximately 75,000 women. It includes an air- 
borne and air-portable division, four special forces 
groups, and a Ranger regiment. It is supported by 12 di- 
visions in the Army Reserve, and by the National Guard, 
which can mobilize a further 10 divisions. The army has 
some 15,000 tanks, more than 9,000 helicopters, and 
about 30,000 personnel carriers. 

‘The U.S. Air Force is the youngest of the U.S. armed 
‘services. Until 1947, it was a branch of the army. The air 
‘service received its first aeroplane, a biplane, from the 
Wright brothers in 1909. U.S. pilots took part in aerial 
battles in World War 1 (1914-1918). After the United 
States entered World War II in 1941, its fighters and 
bombers played a vital part in both the European and 
Pacific campaigns. U.S. supply aircraft helped sustain 
more than two million people in 1948-1949 during the 
Berlin airlift. During the Korean War, U.S. pilots in Sabre 
jets fought Soviet-built М/С fighters in the first all-jet air 
battles, In April 1986, the air force carried out a contro- 
versial air raid against Libya, and, in 1991, U.S. air units 
бум used in the Persian Gulf War (see Persian Gulf 

The air force has about 550,000 uniformed personnel, 
including approximately 70,000 women. It has nearly 400 
strategic bombers, including B-2 advanced technology 
stealth bombers, and over 3,500 tactical fighters, includ- 
ing the top-secret F-117 stealth fighter. There are 41 
squadrons equipped with air-superiority fighters, and 
38 squadrons with fighter-ground attack aircraft. There 
are seven reconnaissance squadrons. Seven special op- 
erations squadrons are equipped with modified heli- 
Copters and Hercules transports. There are 33 other 
transport squadrons, giving the air force a massive airlift 
Capability, 


Life in the armed forces 


Areas of operation. In 1973, the United States ended 
the draft (conscription), Today, all its service personnel 
are volunteers. All U.S. armed forces operate within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) alliance. 
However, in the 1990's, with an improvement in East- 
West relations, United States foreign policy and military 
emphasis has begun to concentrate on the Pacific and 
Middle East regions. 

The U.S. Navy operates fleets in all the major oceans 
Of the world. The 2nd Fleet is based in the Atlantic, the 
3rd in the Pacific, the 6th in the Mediterranean, and the 
7th in the western Pacific. It has huge naval bases on 
both the west and east coasts of the United States, as 
Well as others in Hawaii, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Traditionally, the Marine Corps regards the Pacific as 

main theatre of operation. However, marines have 
landed in other parts of the world, such as the Persian 
Gulf in 1990. 

i Of the four services, the U.S. Army was most affected 
n the early 1990 by the improvement in relations be- 

een the United States and the Soviet Union. In 1989, 

ere were more than 200,000 U.S. Army troops based in 
| at was then West Germany. After German reunifica- 
P in October 1990, it was planned to considerably re- 

Чсе this force. Numerous smaller U.S. bases through- 
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Marine Corps insignia of rank 
General Colonel |l [| 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
General 
lieutenant First 
Major Colonel Lieutenant 
General 
Brigadier 
General Maior Second 
Lieutenant 
E EE 
- 
Warrant Chief Warrant Officer 
Officer 


Grade insignia for enlisted men 


Sergeant Major Master Sergeant 
of the Gunnery Major 
Marine Corps Sergeant 


Gunnery 


Master Sergeant First Sergeant Sergeant 


Corporal 


A 


Private First Class 


Staff Sergeant Sergeant 


Lance Corporal 
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Training Corps (NROTC), and from civilian universities, 
Some suitably qualified and senior serving noncommis- 
sioned officers are commissioned as officers. Naval offi- 
cers may apply to join one of four divisions; line, staff, 
limited duty, and warrant. Line officers may command 
ships or aircraft, or they may specialize in technical 
fields such as engineering, meteorology, or public af- 
fairs. Staff officers include doctors, nurses, lawyers, 


Uniforms of the United States Army 


The army blue uniform is chaplains, and others who usually undertake a shorter 
worn by on-duty officers and period of naval training. Warrant and limited duty offi 
enlisted personnel when or- cers are usually appointed from the enlisted ranks, and 
dered by the commanding of- undertake administrative and technical duties. 


ficer. It also may be worn at 
on-duty and off-duty social 
functions. 


Marine Corps officers undertake a minimum of five 
months’ basic training at the Marine Corps Basic School 
at Quantico, Virginia. Much of this training is in field tac- 
tics, leadership, infantry skills, weapon handling, marks- 
manship, drill, and physical fitness. 

V.S. Branch of Men and women wishing to become United States 
Insigne Service Insigne Army officers may either attend the U.S. Military Acad- 

Former Combat ету at West Point, New York, train with the Reserve OF 

Оуена ficers Training Corps (ROTC) at university, attend officer 

inion’ "e Badges and candidate school, or take one of the direct commissions _ 

(optional) Decorations OPEN to members of certain professions such as medi: 
Grade Insignia cine and law. ў ў \ 

юг Officers may further their education by taking | 

Enlisted Men courses, some of which may be completed by corre- | 
spondence. The best officers attend the U.S, Army Com 

mand and General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, — 

Kansas, or the Army War College at Carlisle Barracks, 

Pennsylvania. | 

Potential air force officers may graduate from the Air 
Force Academy, attend an Air Force Reserve Officers | 
Training Corps (AFROTC) whilst at university, or enlistat 
an Officers Training School. 

Training enlisted personnel. Applicants for the 
navy enlist initially for between four and six years. They 
must be aged between 17 and 31, and meet the navys 
demanding physical standards. They receive basic train- 
ing at boot camp, so-called because in the past recruits 
wore long leggings that looked like boots. Then they ale 
either assigned to trade school to learn such specialist 
skills as catering and engineering, or are posted dire 
to a ship. Promotion through the ranks is by examina- 


Organization 
Insigne 


The army green uniform is 
for everyday dress use for 
both enlisted personnel, right, 
and officers, The officer's ver- 
sion has black braid on the 
Coat and trousers and a gold 
Strap on the cap. 


tion. 

Qualified personnel may reach the rank of chief petty 
out the rest of Western Europe are being reduced in officer after 12 to 14 years, and may then apply fora 
size, and will perhaps be closed if the situation in Eu- commission. Enlisted women receive basic training at 
VES ae stable, —— the naval training centre in Orlando, Florida, after Whi 

е U.S, Air Force maintains bases throughout the about half receive advanced training at specialist 
Koo and Hr therefore less affected by the rapid schools. 
changes in European politics in the early 19905, Marine Cor, i dz 
n pol arly . ps recruits must be between 17 an 
E the Strategic Air Command, it is responsible years old in the case of men, and 18 and 28 in the case 
or the Minuteman and Peacekeeper intercontinental of women. They enlist for periods of three, four, ОГ six 


ballistic missile (ICBM) launch sites, located in various 


parts of the United States. years. Basic training comprises a testing ten-week 


course at either Parris Island, South Carolina; or San 

Training Diego, California. Recruits undergo physical condition” 
ing and are taught marksmanship, drill, discipline: a 

the traditions of the marines. Women are trained at 

ris Island, and undergo virtually the same training 25 i 

men, except that they learn defensive rather than a " 


Officer training. Each of the U.S. armed services 
trains and commissions its own officers. Although most 
spend up to four years at a training academy, others 
gain their commissions through one of a number of sive tactics. Marines who reenlist may rise to the ral 
graduate entry schemes. senior noncommissioned officer. The best will айеПо 

The navy and the Marine Corps accept officers from the U.S. Naval Academy, receive direct commissions) 
the U.S. Naval Academy, from the Naval Reserve Officers be appointed warrant ke 


| 
| 


Recruits to the army must be between 17 and 34 years 
old, and physically fit. They enlist for periods of two, 
three, or four years. After basic training, most male sol- 
diers and all female soldiers attend specialist schools at- 
tached to the major bases. There they learn the special 
techniques of the branch of the army in which they will 
serve. 

Air force trainees undertake a six-week introductory 
course. Then they specialize in one of over 40 career 
fields. As with the other services, promotion in the air 
force is by examination. The best men and women are 
eventually offered a commission. 


Women in the armed services 


Women have served in the U.S. armed services in 
every major conflict during the 19005. Women's enlist- 
ment increased after 1973, when the conscription of 
male recruits ended after the withdrawal of U.S, forces 
from Vietnam, and U.S. armed forces became all- 
volunteer. In response to growing political pressure for 
the military to be seen as an equal-opportunities em- 
ployer, the U.S. authorities have opened an increasing 
number of posts to women. 

There are now about 230,000 women serving in uni- 
form, approximately 11 per cent of the entire armed 
forces. Women make up 20 per cent of the U.S. Army 
Reserve, and 6 per cent of the U.S. Army National Guard. 
Although under the U.S. Constitution women are not al- 
lowed in combat, many serve in forward units and so 
would inevitably be involved in direct contact with an 
enemy in any conflict. 

During World War 11 (1939-1945), women served in in- 
dependent organizations within the main U.S. armed 
services. Navy women were known as WAVES (Women 
Accepted for Voluntary Emergency Service). Women in 
the army joined the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps 
(WAAC), later renamed the Women's Army Corps 
МАС) The air force formed the Women Airforce Serv- 
ice Pilots (WASP's). 

E. 1948, women were authorized as equal members 
S oth regular and reserve armed services. Today, 
Er can reach the highest ranks in the services, re- 
En е the same pay as men, and, with the exception of 

ng part in actual combat, share the same duties and 
responsibilities, 


Control of the U.S. armed services 


ton commander in chief of U.S. armed services is 
fei acl Day-to-day control is delegated to the sec- 
БЕН Ог defence, who is answerable not only to the 
ЙЫ but also to the United States Congress. The 
Renal апе appoints а civilian minister as secretary, ог 
The IN each of the four services. 
the с фа Department, located in Washington, О.С, is 
the E ral executive authority of the navy. It contains 
Roce "s of the secretary of the navy, together with 
ofthe que chief of naval operations, the commandant 
ae arine Corps, and their respective staffs. 
is n and air force headquarters are also in Washing- 
ЖЄ, headquarters are the civilian secretary, and 
Vier Ái ary chief of staff who acts as his principal ad- 
йш army secretariat and staff form a series of sub- 
ciali е agencies which provide the secretary with spe- 
st advice through the chief of staff. 
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Uniforms of the U.S. Navy include various types of service 
dress blue uniforms and the summer white uniform, right. 


At the Department of the Air Force, the air force sec- 
retary is assisted by the chief of staff. They are sup- 
ported by an Air Staff. Members of this body include the 
chief scientist, comptroller, inspector general, judge ad- 
vocate general, surgeon general, chief chaplain, and a 
scientific advisory board. 


Command at sea and in the field 


0.5. Navy. The navy is divided into two main sea 
commands. The Atlantic Fleet has headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. The Pacific Fleet has headquarters at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, These two commands are divided into 
operational fleets. Operational fleets are split into task 
forces, which are brought together for specific opera- 
tional needs. Task forces are further divided into task 
groups, task units, and task elements. 

Ships of the same type within each major fleet are fur- 
ther grouped into type commands for training and ad- 
ministrative needs. For example, all the submarines in 
the Atlantic Fleet are under one command for crew 
training purposes. Other commands include fleet ma- 
rine forces, mine forces, naval air forces, surface forces, 
and training commands. 

The Military Sealift Command is responsible for the 
transportation around the world of heavy equipment for 
the four services. It uses civilian-crewed ships and has 
its own supply and legal services. 

Shore establishments and naval bases provide train- 
ing facilities for navy crews. They also provide fuel and 
supplies to all warships within their operational area. 
Many bases include large repair yards, and a number 
have naval air stations attached. 

U.S. Marine Corps. At any one time, more than two- 
thirds of all Marine Corps members are posted to oper- 
ational duties, with the fleet marine forces, on board 
ships, or as embassy security guards. The fleet marine 
forces, attached to the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, consist 
of three marine divisions, three marine aircraft wings, 
and various support units. One division and air wing, 
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known as an air-ground team, operates from the east 
coast of the United States. Another is on the west coast, 
and a third is in the Far East and Hawaii. The teams are 
kept combat-ready at all times, and are usually the first 
United States troops ashore in the case of an emer- 
gency. 

Marines serving on board U.S. warships provide in- 
ternal security. They can also form boarding and beach 
assault parties. 

U.S. Army. From its headquarters at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia, the U.S. Army Forces Command is responsible 
for the combat readiness of the army's active and re- 
serve forces throughout the United States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. All mainland-based forces, in- 
cluding the Reserve and the Army National Guard, are 
controlled through five armies. These five armies—First, 
Second, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth—are based in army 
areas across the United States. 

The Seventh Army forms a major part of the U.S. 
Army, Europe, with headquarters at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. Until the 19905, this was the largest overseas 
command, with troops in half a dozen NATO countries. 
However, German reunification and the signing of the 
CTE (Conventional Troops in Europe) Treaty have led to 
a reduction in the requirement. 

The U.S. Army, Pacific, commands all army units 
based in Hawaii, Alaska, Japan, and the Pacific. The 
Eighth U.S. Army in South Korea has its own headquar- 
ters in Seoul. The U.S. Army, South, directs units in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

U.S. Special Forces, the Rangers, and a number of 
other specialized groups are controlled by the 1st Spe- 
cial Operations Command based at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. Special Forces personnel are organized into 
groups, each responsible for a specific region of the 
world. Group members learn the customs, languages, 
and cultures of their area. They provide expert training 
for friendly forces, undertake long-range reconnais- 
sance, and organize antiterrorist activities. Rangers form 
three battalions of troops trained to make surprise raids 
behind enemy lines, 

U.S. Air Force. The chain of command within the air 
force stems from the chief of staff and the vice chief of 
staff, and passes to the various operating agencies and 
major commands. The operating agencies provide ac- 
counting and finance support, auditing, engineering, in- 
formation, news, and intelligence. 

Strategic Air Command (SAC) provides the long- 
range missile, bomber, and reconnaissance force. The 
SAC commander reports directly to the joint chiefs of 
staff, under whose direct control SAC would fall in time 
of war. The Tactical Air Command (ТАС) provides air 
support for the land and sea forces of the United States 
and its allies throughout the world. It provides tactical 
reconnaisance, fighter ground attack, and interceptor 
cover for the army. TAC is under the command of the 
local area commander. 

Space Command is responsible for military satellite 
operations, missile warning systems, and space shuttle 
flights carrying military cargoes. Support Commands 
make sure that the air fleet has all of its logistical needs. 
Training commands provide well-trained personnel for 

the air force, and also the Air Force Reserve, and Air Na- 
tional Guard. 


Reserve forces 


Each of the four U.S. armed services has its own inde- 
pendent reserve, which may be mobilized in an emer- 
gency. 

The Navy Reserve is divided into four categories, 
The Ready Reserve is fully trained, and its members are 
liable for immediate call-up. The Standby Reserve-Active 
has members who regularly train and often maintain 
standards with the aid of correspondence courses. 
Other reserves are the Standby Reserve-Inactive and the 
Retired Reserve. 

The Marine Corps Reserve includes the Ready Re- 
serve. Members enroll for six years, train for one week- 
end per month, and for two weeks each year. There is 
also a Marine Standby and Retired Reserve. 

The army operates the Army Reserve. Members oc- 
casionally go on exercises and can expect to serve 
abroad in time of crisis. The Army National Guard is re- 
cruited in local areas. Members of the National Guard 
usually remain in their own state, and may be called out 
by the state governor to assist the civil powers in the 
event of disorder or a natural disaster. The National 
Guard can be brought under federal control by presi- 
dential decree, and has occasionally served abroad. 

Air force. Many junior U.S. Air Force pilots are re- 
servists, who undertake tours of duty ranging from four 
years to a full career. The Ready Reserve can be called 
to duty in any emergency. The Air Force Standby Re- 
serve can only be called up in time of war. 


Armaments 


USS. strategic nuclear forces are controlled jointly 
by the navy and air force. In the early 19905, the navy 
had 36 ballistic nuclear submarines, armed with Trident 
and Poseidon missiles. The Trident has a range of about 
6,400 kilometres, The Air Force Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) had 1,000 Minuteman and Peacekeeper interconti 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBM's). The ICBMs are de- 
ployed in six strategic missile wings, divided into 20 
squadrons, each with five launch control centres. SAC 
also has about 390 active bomber aeroplanes, of which 
about 340 are long-range B-52's and B-1B's, and 56 are 
medium-range FB-111A's. 

The US. Navy has reintroduced four 19405 vintage 
battleships. Each ship is armed with 16-inch (406-mm) 
guns which can fire shells more than 32 kilometres. The 
Navy relies on aircraft carriers for its main firepower. 
Battleships and aircraft carriers operate in battle groups, 
containing cruisers, specialist anticraft and antisubma 
rine destroyers, and frigates. Hunter-killer submarines, 
which can seek out and destroy enemy submarines, 0% 
casionally operate with a battle group. Such submarines 
offer an outer defensive shield but are most effective In 
deep water. 

Naval aviation aircraft are designed to fly from the 
decks of aircraft carriers. U.S. naval aircraft include thè 
А-6 Intruder and А-7 Corsair Il attack aircraft, ће F14 
Tomcat fighter, and the F/A-18 Hornet fighter and light 
attack aircraft. Specialist aircraft, such as the P-3 Orion 
and S-3 Viking, carry electronic detection equipmer™ 
and work closely with helicopters to provide the flee 
with antisubmarine defence. i 

Warships are armed with an array of guns ranging 


from the big guns of the battleships to 3-inch (75-mm) 
quick firing guns on the smaller frigates. Most ships also 
carry a variety of offensive and defensive missiles. These 
vary in size from the Tomahawk cruise and Harpoon 
surface-to-surface missiles to the much smaller Tartar 
and Terrier surface-to-air missiles, See Guided missile. 

The U.S. Marine Corps is equipped with a combina- 
tion of army and navy weapons. The aviation wing flies 
standard naval aircraft, together with the Harrier V/STOL 
(Vertical/Short Take-Off and Landing) fighter, and heli- 
copters of all types. 

Artillery and armoured support is provided by the 
marine infantry. Air-defence is supplied by Hawk guided 
Ше»; and shoulder-fired Red-eye and Stinger mis- 
siles. 

The U.S. Army has undertaken a huge reequipment 
programme, which has left it smaller in size but just as 
powerful. The main U.S. battle tank is the M1 Abrams. It 
is powered by an advanced turbine engine and is armed 
with a German-designed 120-mm tank gun. It is the fast- 
estand probably the most powerful tank in the world 
(вее Tank). The М-551 Sheridan, ап air-portable recon- 
naissance assault vehicle, is in service with the airborne 
divisions. 

Artillery is designed to neutralize enemy firepower, 
and provide support to the infantry and armour during 
ground attacks. It is becoming increasingly mechanized. 
Many of the larger guns, such as the 203-mm M-110 
self-propelled howitzer, can fire nuclear shells, The artil- 
lery is being equipped with multi-barrelled launchers 
capable of firing target-seeking rockets over long dis- 
tances, See Artillery. 

Most mechanized infantry units are equipped with 
the Bradley MICV (Mechanized Infantry Combat Vehi- 
cle), The Bradley is armed with an electrically operated 
25-mm chain дип“, a machine-gun, and two anti-tank 
[сей missiles. The crew compartment at the rear сап 

old six fully equipped infantrymen. The infantrymen are 
armed with M-16A2 rifles, machine guns, mortars, gre- 
nades, and light antitank weapons (LAWS). 

The army has a huge logistics organization, which in- 
cludes communications and transportation units, engi- 
ane and medical personnel (see Logistics). It has its 
тр elation wing which provides local reconnaissance 

ransportation of units in and around the front line. 
бы. U.S. Air Force has many kinds of aircraft, the 
bee majority of them jets. Planes are classified by num- 
4 А e letters. The letters define the type of plane, the 
let ers designate the model. Where more than one 
aan NG used, the first shows the current modification, 
ES e second the basic design. Thus an F-111 would 
= s Standard fighter plane, an FB-111 would be a 
ш er version, and an EF-111 an electronic- 
эже version of the same basic aeroplane. 
Е A drop explosives on enemy targets. These 
ы e the form of iron bombs, which are dropped di- 
ies, vente the target, or stand-off bombs, which are re- 
ed some distance from the target and then directed 
s radar, either from the aircraft or from the ground. 

е Bomber. 

ШЕ аге divided into two main types. /nterceptors 
cet i i fighters fly extremely fast, often in ex- 

| ue Mach 2 (twice the speed of sound), and are 

Һу manoeuvrable. Most are single-seat, and are 
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A10 Thunderbolt attack planes provide low-flying air sup- 
port for ground troops, especially against armoured targets. 


armed with air-to-air guided missiles, such as Side- 
winder, to attack enemy aircraft. Fighter-ground attack 
aircraft are heavier and slower. They carry a mixture of 
guns, missiles, and bombs to attack enemy positions on 
the ground. 

Attack planes are low-flying aircraft used to support 
ground troops. The A-10 Thunderbolt is an attack plane 
designed specifically to fly slowly and at low level to at- 
tack enemy tanks. It is extremely heavily armoured to 
give the pilot maximum protection, and its twin rear- 
mounted engines can take tremendous punishment 
without failing. 

Other U.S. Air Force aircraft include reconnaissance, 
transport, and tanker types. Reconnaissance aircraft use 
advanced cameras and SLAR (Sideways Looking Air- 
borne Radar) systems to observe enemy forces and in- 
stallations. Until its withdrawal in 1990, the SR-71 Black- 
bird reconnaissance jet was the fastest aircraft in 
service, flying at Mach 3. The latest and most secret U.S. 
military aircraft are the F-117 stealth fighter, and the B2 
stealth bomber, which use a streamlined shape and spe- 
cial materials to escape detection by enemy radar (see 


Radar). 


Related articles in World Book include: 
Airborne troops Marine 


Air force Navy 
American Civil War Persian Gulf War 
Amphibious warfare Spanish-American War 
Army Vietnam War 
Aviation War of 1812 
Decorations, medals, and or- Warship 

ders World War I 
Korean War World War Il 
Logistics 
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The Declaration of Independence and the United States Constitution provide the basis of 
the U.S. government. These documents are displayed in the National Archives Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Declaration stands in an upright case above the Constitution, 


Government of the United States 


United States, Government of the. The govern- United States military forces stationed in many р е 
ment of the United States represents, serves, and pro- of the world support American policy and help ре en 
tects the American people at home and in foreign coun- ^ peace. Representatives of the government work ini ind 
tries. From the nation's capital in Washington, D.C,, the national organizations, provide technical assistan s 
U.S. government's activities and influence reach every negotiate with other governments. Millions of civi 
part of the world. ice employees and other workers at home and abro 
The three branches of the United States govern- carry out the programmes of the government. al 
ment—executive, legislative, and judicial—are usually The United States government shares governi d Й 
represented by the president, Congress, and ће Su- powers with the states under the federal system es al 
preme Court. Generally speaking, the president en- lished by the United States Constitution. The ur i 
forces the laws that Congress passes, and the Supreme ^ governments of most other countries are unitary d 
Court interprets these laws if any question arises. tralized). They have final authority in all matters, an 


grant only limited powers to state and local govern- 
ments. 

Government in the United States operates on three 
levels: national, state, and local. The federal government 
їп Washington cannot abolish the states or rearrange 
their boundaries. It can exercise only powers that are 
delegated or implied by the Constitution. The states ex- 
ercise powers reserved to them or not denied them by 
the Constitution. In some areas, the federal and state 
governments have concurrent powers. That is, they both 
have the right to exercise authority. The American judi- 
cial system keeps the federal and state governments 
within their proper fields of power. 

The United States government makes and enforces 
laws, collects taxes, provides services for the people, 
protects individuals and their property, and works for 
national and international security. But it is noted for the 
way it encourages the people to take part in govern- 
ment, seeks to protect the rights of the people from the 
government itself, and assures the self-government of 
the states. 


The executive branch 


The executive branch of the United States govern- 
ment consists of (1) the Executive Office of the president, 
(2)the executive departments, and (3) the independent 
agencies, 

The president of the United States is the nation’s 
chief executive and chief of state. The president lives in 
һе White House in Washington, D.C, and has offices 

ere, 

As chief executive, the president has the responsibili- 
ties of enforcing federal laws and appointing and re- 
moving high federal officials. The president commands 
the armed forces, conducts foreign affairs, and recom- 
mends laws to Congress. The president also appoints 
American representatives to international organizations 
and to diplomatic missions in other lands. As chief of 
state, the president performs many ceremonial duties. 
Elected by the people to hold office for a four-year term, 
the president cannot be elected to more than two terms. 

The Executive Office of the president includes: (1) the 
White House Office, (2) the Office of Management and 


Symbols of the United 
States include the American 
flag and the Great Seal. The 
eagle holds an olive branch 
and arrows, symbolizing a de- 
sire for peace but the ability 
to wage war. The reverse side 
bears the Eye of Providence, 
representing God, and a pyra- 
mid dated 1776. 
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Budget, (3) the National Security Council, (4) the Office of 
Policy Development, (5) the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, (6) the Office of the United States Trade Representa- 
tive, (7) the Office of Administration, (8) the Council on 
Environmental Quality, (9) the Office of the Vice Presi- 
dent, (10) the Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
(11) the National Critical Materials Council, and (12) the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy. See President of 
the United States. 

Executive departments conduct the administration 
of the national government. These 14 departments are: 
(1) State, (2) Treasury, (3) Defense, (4) Justice, (5) Interior, 
(6) Agriculture, (7) Commerce, (8) Labor, (9) Health and 
Human Services, (10) Housing and Urban Development, 
(11) Transportation, (12) Energy, (13) Education, and (14) 
Veterans Affairs. Department heads are appointed by 
the president, with the approval of the Senate. They 
form the Cabinet (see Cabinet). Thirteen are called sec- 
retaries, The attorney general heads the Department of 
Justice. Most officials below the highest level serve 
under civil service appointments (see Civil service). 

Independent agencies developed with the growth 
of government regulation. These agencies operate in 
many fields, including aeronautics and space, banking 
and finance, civil rights, communications, labour rela- 
tions, nuclear energy, science, small business, and 
transportation safety. The president appoints the mem- 
bers of these agencies with Senate approval, and must 
state reasons for removing them. 


The legislative branch 


The legislative branch of the United States govern- 
ment includes Congress, which consists of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. This branch also in- 
cludes eight administrative agencies: (1) the Architect of 
the Capitol, (2) the Congressional Budget Office, (3) the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal, (4) the General Accounting 
Office, (5) the Government Printing Office, (6) the Library 
of Congress, (7) the Office of Technology Assessment, 
and (8) the United States Botanic Garden. 

Congress makes, repeals, and amends federal laws. It 
also levies federal taxes and appropriates funds for the 
government. See Congress of the United States. 


The United States Capitol in Washington, D.C, is where Con- 
pura meets to make laws. The House of Representatives uses 
the wing on the left, and the Senate the one on the right. 
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How a bill becomes 
law in the United 


The drawings on this page and the next show the normal path of a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives. The process is the same for a bill introduced in the Senate, except that the House 
States action comes after the Senate action. A bill may originate in either house of Congress unless it 

deals with taxes or spending—all such bills must be introduced in the House. 


Introduction in the House. A bill must be sponsored by a member of the 
House. The sponsor introduces a bill by giving it to the clerk of the House or 
placing it in a box called the hopper. The clerk reads the title of the bill into the 
Congressional Record in a procedure called the first reading. The Government 
Printing Office prints the bill and distributes copies. 


е bill goes to the Senate to 
await its turn. Bills normally reach 
the Senate floor in the order that. 

еу come from committee. But if a 
bill is urgent, the leaders of the ma- 
jority party might push it ahead. 


The Senate considers the bill. 

Senators can debate a bill indefi- · 
nitely, unless they vote to limit dis- 
cussion. When there is no further _ 
debate, the Senate votes. Most bills 
must have a simpl rity x 


Committee action. The committee 
or one of its subcommittees studies 
the bill and may hold hearings. The 
committee may approve the bill as 
it stands, revise the bill, or table it. 


" A conference committee made up of members 
both houses works out any differences between t 
House and Senate versions of the bill. The revist 

is sent back to both houses for their final approval 


Assignment 

speaker of the House assign! 
to a committee for study. 

has about 20 standing (pe 
committees, each with jurisdic 
over bills in a certain area. 


Assignmen: 

vice president of the United 
who is the presiding officer 
Senate, assigns the propos 
а committee for study. The 


The committee studies the ЫП and hears testimony from experts and other 
interested persons. In some cases, a subcommittee conducts the study. The 
committee may release the bill with a recommendation to pass it, revise the bill 
and release it, or lay it aside so that the House cannot vote on it. Releasing the 
bill is called reporting it out, and laying it aside is called tabling. 
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The bill goes on a calendar, а 
list of bills awaiting action. The 
Rules Committee may call for 
quick action on the bill, limit de- 
bate, and limit or prohibit amend- 
ments. Otherwise, a bill might 
never reach the House floor. 


.. Introduction in the Senate. To introduce a bill, а 

senator must be recognized by the. pe Ret 
and announce the introduction of the bill. A bill that 
has passed either house of Congress is sometimes 
called an act, but the term usually means legislation 
that has passed both houses and become law. 


The bill is printed by the Govern- Thes of the House slgns 


ment Printing Office in a process 


Consideration by the House 
begins with a second reading of 
the bill, the only complete read- 
ing in most cases. A third reading, 
by title only, comes after an 
amendments have been added. If 
the bill passes by a simple major- 
ity (one more than half the votes), 
it goes to the Senate. 


the enrolled bill, and then the 


реакег 
Finally, Congress sends the proposed new 
Ка УА ren i cpnnderatiots The president has 10 


Called enrolling. The clerk of th legislation to the president 
house of Свае that pere ps to sign or veto the bill. The president may also leta bill be- 
the bill certifies the final version. соте law by allowing 10 days to pass without acting. 
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The Senate has 100 members. Each state, regardless 
of size or population, has two senators, who serve six- 
year terms. The vice president of the United States pre- 
sides over the Senate. The Senate has certain exclusive 
powers. It alone can sit as a court of impeachment to try 
federal officials impeached by the House of Representa- 
tives. It alone has the power to approve the president's 
nominations for major federal offices. Any treaty made 
by the United States is subject to the Senate's approval. 

The House of Representatives consists of 435 
members. A state's representation is based on popula- 
tion. It ranges from California's 52 members to one each 
from Alaska, Delaware, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. The number of repre- 
sentatives changes as population changes. Only the 
House can bring charges of impeachment against high - 
federal officials. It alone can initiate tax bills. 


The judicial branch 


The Supreme Court of the United States is the high- 
est court in the land. It has a chief justice and eight asso- 
ciate justices. The president appoints all justices with 
the approval of the Senate. The justices hold office for 
life. 

Other federal courts. About 95 federal district 
courts are located in various cities. Above the district 
courts are 13 federal courts of appeals, often called cir- 
cuit courts. Above the courts of appeals is the Supreme 
Court. Decisions of a district court may be appealed to 
an appeals court, and from the appeals court to the Su- 
preme Court. Federal courts decide cases that involve 
the Constitution and federal laws. Judges of these courts 
hold office for life. The president appoints them with the 
approval of the Senate. 


Principles of American government 


Separation of powers. The Constitution divides the 
powers of the United States government among the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches. Each branch is 
generally independent of the other two, and has the au- 
thority to check or balance the others. Checks and bal- 
ances give each branch some powers that affect the 
other two. For example, Congress holds a check over 
the president with its authority to make government ap- 
propriations. It checks the courts with its powers to or- 
ganize courts and create rules for their procedures. One 
ofthe president's checks on Congress is the power to 
veto bills. The president influences the courts by the 
kind of judges he or she appoints. The courts can check 
the president and Congress by declaring executive or- 
ders and legislative acts unconstitutional, 

A written constitution provides the basis of govern- 
ment in the United States. The Constitution divides pow- 
ers and duties between the federal and state govern- 
ments. In addition, it specifies the powers of each 
branch of the national government. A written constitu- 
tion is a unique American contribution. British royal 
governors had ruled the colonies in America under 
written charters granted by the monarch. However, the 
idea of a written constitution as the basic law of an inde- 
pendent country was new. 
The Constitution not only grants powers, but also lim- 
its them. However, it does not answer all questions. For 
example, who in the government is to say that a state is 


trying to use a power that belongs to the federal goy. 
ernment? Who is to say that the federal government is 
attempting to exercise a power that belongs to the 
states? Who is to say that the president, Congress, or 
the Supreme Court are acting unconstitutionally? 

Judicial review is the method used to answer the 
basic question: Who is to say what the Constitution 
means in cases of dispute? Courts have the power to de- 
clare legislative acts and executive orders (1) constitu. 
tional, or legal; or (2) unconstitutional, or illegal. 

Judicial review confines the state and national govern- 
ments within their constitutional limits. Generally, the 
state courts interpret the state constitutions, and federal 
courts interpret the U.S. Constitution. The Supreme 
Court can declare unconstitutional executive orders and 
legislative acts of the federal or the state governments, 
The Constitution clearly states that it and all federal laws 
and treaties are the supreme law of the land. 

Popular sovereignty allows the American people to 
change the Constitution. Congress initiates amendments 
to the Constitution. A proposed amendment must have 
the approval of two-thirds of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. It then goes to the states for 
their approval. Congress may call a national convention 
to propose amendments, if two-thirds of the state legis- 
latures request it. The amendment becomes a part of the 
Constitution after legislatures or conventions in three- 
fourths of the states have ratified it. The American peo- 
ple may adopt an entirely new constitution by calling а 
new constitutional convention. If such a convention 
were held, the constitution it adopted would be sent to 
the states for approval. It would become effective when 
ratified in the same way as an amendment. 


Political parties and elections 


The American people have a strong voice in their 
government. They can exercise their democratic rights 
by voting in national, state, and local elections, and by 
working in political parties and campaigns. 

system. The United States has м0 
major political parties, the Democratic and the Republi- 
can. Members of these two parties hold almost all the 
offices in the national, state, and local governments. 

Minor political parties of the United States rarely 
elect candidates to government offices. They serve 
chiefly to call attention to problems that the major par- 
ties may have neglected. Often, one or both of the major 
parties may then attempt to solve such a problem. Then 
the third party, which brought attention to the problem, 
may disappear. . 

National elections to elect a president and vice 
president are held every four years on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. All members of the 
House of Representatives and about one-third of the 
members of the Senate are elected at this same time. 1 
Between the presidential elections, all of the representa 
tives and another one-third of the senators are electe 
This election is held on the same day in November in 
even-numbered years. 

Federal and state laws regulate elections and the 
qualifications of voters. Most states hold primary elec 
tions in which party members nominate candidates for 
State and local offices. Some states use primary elec a 
tions to nominate candidates for Congress. National P 


litical conventions nominate candidates for president 
and vice president. See Political convention; Primary 
election. 

The president is not elected directly by the people. At 
presidential elections, voters cast their votes for e/ec- 
tors, The electors make up the Electoral College, which 
officially elects the president (see Electoral College). 
Each state has as many electors as the total of its sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. The District of Co- 
lumbia has three electors. The candidate who receives 
the highest number of a state's popular votes usually re- 
ceives all that state's electoral votes. A candidate for 
president must receive a majority of the electoral votes 
to become president; however, a candidate may be 
elected president without having received a majority of 
the popular vote. 


The development of American government 


English background. The United States inherited 
many government practices from the English rulers of 
colonial days. In England, the people, particularly in the 
middle classes, had fought their kings to win the right to 
representative government. They had also won civil 
rights and liberties that would protect them and their 
property from arbitrary acts of government. 

The English colonists brought with them the ideas of 
representative government and civil liberties when they 
came to America. American frontier life produced much 
individual independence and self-reliance because of 
the equal opportunity offered each person. Representa- 
tive government and many civil liberties became even 
broader than they had been in Great Britain. 

Early American government. The colonies became 
states after the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
They founded the first independent general government 
inthe United States under the Articles of Confederation 
бее Articles of Confederation). Under the Articles, the 
13 states guarded their individual powers so strictly that 
they failed to give Congress the power to tax or to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce. Congress could 
Not even create an army without asking the state govern- 
ments for men and money. Such leaders as George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin feared that the weak 
national government would collapse. This concern led 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787 in Philadelphia. 
There, the delegates wrote the Constitution of the 
United States. The document went into effect on June 
21, 1788, 

The Constitution gave the national government more 
Powers than it had possessed under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The federal government exercises these 
Powers directly over the people, not through the state 
governments, as it had done under the Articles. 

Problems of government. Since 1789, all govern- 
Ments—national, state, and local—have taken on more 
Powers and duties, They have been forced to do so by 
the increase in population, the growth of cities and 
towns, the development of industries, and the growth of 
transportation and communications. Problems that were 
Once local, such as conservation and transportation, 
have become national. The belief has developed that 
People should use government and other organizations 
to provide themselves with services, such as social se- 
Curity, made possible by modern wealth and science. As 
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a result, the federal government has grown even faster 
than the state and local governments. 

Many people object to the expansion of federal au- 
thority, particularly over state and local matters. Others 
insist that public interest demands federal control in 
cases that involve more than one state. When conflicts 
arise, the courts must decide how to balance states’ 
rights with the needs of the nation. 


Related articles in Wor/d Book include: 
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Questions 
How does the United States government differ from most other 
national governments? 
What are the three branches of the United States government? 


What is popular sovereignty? Judicial review? Why are they im- 


ortant in the United States government? 
How does each branch of the government exercise Из powers of 
hecks and balances? 
How does the United States Constitution divide powers among 
the national and state governments? 
What is an independent agency? What does It do? 
How did the ideas of representative government develop in the 


1 
н must be taken to amend ће United States Constitu- 


tion? 
What are two exclusive powers of the House of Representa- 


? 
мше some typical questions of government left unan- 


swered by the United States Constitution? 
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The history of the United States spans more than 200 years. It is an exciting tale of the birth and 
growth of one of the world's freest, richest, and most powerful nations. 


History of the United States 


United States, History of the. The history of the 
United States is the story of a great nation that was 
carved out of a wilderness by a brave and freedom- 
loving people. The men and women who built the 
United States came from almost every part of the world. 
They represented many different nationalities and reli- 
gions. Through the years, the people and their descend- 
ants learned to live and work together, and to take pride 
in being Americans, This spirit of cooperation and pride 
helped make the United States the huge, powerful, and 
wealthy nation it is today. It also helped the country and 
Из people survive many challenges and hardships—in- 
cluding dangers in the wilderness, wars, social turmoil, 
and economic depressions. 


Background 
As late as the 14005, Indians and Eskimos were the 

only inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere, During the 
next 200 years, people from several European countries 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean to North and South 
America. Among them were colonists—chiefly British— 
who settled along the eastern coast of North America 
between what are now Maine and Georgia. These colo- 
nists built up a series of thriving settlements, They lived 
under British rule for many years. But their dedication to 
liberty led them to declare their independence and form 
the United States of America in 1776. 


Growth and expansion 


The American people dedicated their new nation to 
the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, and op- 


portunity for all. From the start, the United States wel- 
comed immigrants to its shores. Attracted by the oppor 
tunity for freedom and a chance for a better life, new- 
comers from many lands poured into the United Me 
by the millions. Immigration and natural growth cause 
the nation's population to mount steadily—from fewer 
than 3 million people in 1776 to more than 250 million 
people today. d 
As the population grew, the American people sprea 
out across North America. Wherever they went, these 
pioneers worked hard to turn the wilderness into Bi " 
place where they could earn a living. They formed thr 
ing farms in places where the soil was good. They i 
searched for minerals and other valuable resources, а 
established towns where they found resources. E 
grew up along the main transportation routes 5: u: 
ness and industry prospered there. America's rapi din 
growth made it one of the largest nations in the мо 
terms of both size and population. The country's b 
tling economic activity turned it into a land of enorm 
wealth. „йн 
Today, the United States ranks as the world’s 
producer of farm products and manufactured доо, F 
and its people have one of the the highest standards 
living in the world, The United States also became à 
world leader in many other fields, including science; 
Medicine, technology, and military strength. 


Challenges and hardships 


The United States grew and prospered in spite of 
many challenges and hardships. At the start, the very 


‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 
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survival of the new nation was in doubt. The colonists 
Mo founded the United States had to defeat the mighty 
artish Empire in the American Revolution to establish 
their claim to independence. They succeeded despite 
great odds against them. 

peat the colonists and the pioneers who moved west- 
Па ans the country faced many dangers, including 
ead starvation, and attacks by Indians. In the 

s ess than 100 years after the American Revolu- 

n—the survival of the United States was threatened 
тсе again. Eleven Southern states withdrew from the 
na and tried to establish an independent nation. The 
" с, bloody American Civil War between the North 
nd the South followed. The North won the war and the 
country remained united. 
сте American ideals of equality and opportunity for 
БЕН, пшот to help the United States grow and pros- 
«йу the ideals have not always been followed in 
Ба eR From colonial times until the end of the Ameri- 
Шол il War, many black Americans were slaves. In ad- 
ton П, some Americans have suffered from discrimina- 
уан employment and other areas because they were 
e or because of their race or religion. 
i rica's economic growth, though amazingly rapid, 
not always been smooth. Periodically, severe de- 


pressions have brought the economy to a near standstill. 


ond times, large numbers of Americans lost their 
sand lived in poverty. 
es the 19005, the United States became one of 
Ay топдвя military powers in ће world. As such, it 
the dud role of defending democracy throughout 
Vas п . This role led the United States into two world 
tpi and into other conflicts. During the mid-1900s, 

у Americans began protesting against their coun- 


The Great Depression 
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trys military role, while others defended it. The question 
of what that role should be led to bitter disputes among 
the people. 

Today, as always, the United States faces many prob- 
lems. They include the existence of poverty amid great 
wealth, recurring slumps in the economy, disputes over 
foreign policy, and pollution of the environment. But 
Americans retain deep pride in their country and the be- 
lief and hope that they can overcome their difficulties as 
their ancestors did. 


About this article 


The article traces the history. of the United States from its be- 
ginnings to the present day. The outline below shows the major 
‘sections of the article. World Book a/so has many Individual arti- 
cles on important events and people in United States history. 
Cross-references within this article refer to other World Book 
articles for details on key topics. The Study aids section includes 
a listing of related articles. 

Article outline: 
|. America before colonial times 
Il. The colonial heritage (1607-1753) 
Ill, The movement for independence (1754-1783) 
IV. Forming a new nation (1784-1819) 
У. Ехрапѕіоп (1820-1849) 
VI. The irrepressible conflict (1850-1869) 
VII. Industrialization and reform (1870-1916) 
VIII. A new place in the world (1917-1929) 
IX. Depression and a world in conflict (1930-1959) 


X. America since 1960 
XI. Study aids 
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For thousands of years, Indians were the only inhabit- 
ants of the Western Hemisphere. They had wandered 
into North America from Asia about 15,000 years ago. 
They spread across the hemisphere to the tip of South 
America. Probably about 6,000 years ago, Eskimos—an- 
other Asian people—moved to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They soon spread eastward across the Arctic 
part of North America. They remained only in the far 
north, near the Arctic Circle (see Eskimo). 

The Vikings were probably the first white people to 
reach America. A band of these venturesome seafarers 
is believed to have explored part of the east coast of 
North America about 1,000 years ago. However, the ex- 
ploration and settlement of America by Europeans did 
not begin for another 500 years. Then, in 1492, Christo- 
pher Columbus sailed westward from Spain, seeking a 
short sea route to the Orient. He found, instead, a vast 
New World. Following Columbus voyage, explorers, 
soldiers, and settlers from several European countries 
flocked to America. The process through which white 
people would take control of the Indian homeland was 
underway, 


The first Americans 


As many as 80 million Indians may have been living in 
the Americas when Columbus reached the New World. 
As many as 65 million Indians lived between what is 
now Mexico and the tip of South America. As many as 


15 million Indians lived in what are now the United 
States and Canada. 

The American Indians formed hundreds of tribes, 
with many different languages and ways of life. Some 
tribes in Central and South America—including the 
Aztec, Inca, and Maya—established advanced civiliza- 
tions. They founded magnificent cities and accumulated 
gold, jewels, and other riches. Most American Indians 
north of Mexico lived in small villages. They hunted 
game and grew such crops as maize, beans, and gourds, 
Some tribes travelled continuously in search of food 
and never established permanent settlements, 

Some Indian tribes of North America helped the early 
European settlers survive in the wilderness of the New _ 
World, But as the settlers pushed steadily westward, 
they became a threat to the Indian way of life, and Indi- 
ans and whites became enemies. For a detailed story of 
the first Americans, see the World Book article on In- — 
dian, American. 


European discovery 


The Vikings. About A.D. 1000, Vikings from Green- 
land explored part of the North American mainland— 
probably what is now Newfoundland, Canada. Led by 
Leif Ericson, they were probably the first white people 
to reach the mainland of the continent. But the Vikings 
did not establish permanent settlements, and their voy- 
ages were soon forgotten. 


European explorers from several countries made voyages to America during the 1500's. The 
scene below shows French explorer Jean Ribaut and his crew approaching the Florida coast in 
1562. Friendly Indians gathered along the shore to greet the newcomers, 


The French Arrive in Florida (1581 an engraving by Theodore de Bry based on a painting by jacques le Moyne; Library of Congress, Washington, DG 


Columbus. Before Columbus’ voyage, Europeans did 
not know the Western Hemisphere existed. During the 
1400s, Europeans became interested in finding a short 
sea route to the Far East—a region of spices and other 
valuable goods. 

Columbus, an Italian navigator, believed he could find 
a short route to the East by sailing west. Financed by the 
Spanish king and queen, he set sail westward from 

Spain on Aug. 3, 1492. Columbus reached land on Octo- 
ber 12, and assumed he had arrived in the Far East. Actu- 
ally, he landed on San Salvador, one of the islands just 
ast of the North American mainland. 

Before he died in 1506, Columbus made three more 
voyages to the Western Hemisphere. He came to be- 
lieve he had discovered a vast, unknown continent 
which he called an “Other World.” Other Europeans 
called this unexplored area the New World and hon- 
oured Columbus as its discoverer. Europeans also 

called the Western Hemisphere America, after Amerigo 
Vespucci. An Italian, Vespucci claimed he made voyages 
to the New World for Spain and Portugal beginning in 
1497. 


2 


Exploration and early settlement 


The discovery of the existence of America caused a 
wave of excitement in Europe. To many Europeans, the 
New World offered opportunities for wealth, power, 
and adventure. European rulers and merchants wanted 
to gain control of the hemisphere's resources in order 
to add to their wealth. Rulers also sought to gain New 
World territory, and thus increase their power. Christian 
clergymen were eager to spread their religion to the In- 
dians. Explorers and others viewed the New World as a 
place to seek adventure, as well as gain personal fame 
and fortune. Before long, Europeans from several coun- 
tries sailed across the Atlantic to explore America and 
setup trading posts and colonies. 

For details on the early exploration, see Exploration. 

The Spanish and Portuguese. During the 1500s, the 
Spanish and Portuguese spread out over the southern 
part of the Western Hemisphere in search of gold and 
other riches, The Spaniards quickly conquered the Inca 
of Peru, the Maya of Central America, and the Aztec of 
Mexico. The Portuguese took control of what is now 
Brazil. By 1600, Spain and Portugal controlled most of 
the hemisphere from Mexico southward. 

Also during the 15005, Spaniards moved into what is 
now the Southeastern and Western United States. They 
did not discover riches there, as they did farther south. 
But they took control of Florida and of the land west of 
the Mississippi River. In 1565, the Spanish founded St. 
Augustine, Florida, the oldest permanent settlement by 
Europeans in what is now the United States. They also 
established missions and other settlements in the West 
and South. See Spain (The Spanish Empire). 

The English and French began exploring eastern 
North America in about 1500. At first, both nations sent 
only explorers and fur traders to the New World. But 
after 1600, they began establishing permanent settle- 
ments there. The French settlements were chiefly in 
what is now Canada. The English settlements included 
the 13 colonies that later became the United States. 

For many years, Britain and France struggled for con- 
trol of the land between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mis- 
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sissippi River, and for Canada. Britain finally won the 
struggle in 1763 when it defeated France in the Seven 
Years’ War. 


The land that became the United States 


The explorers who came to the northern part of the 
hemisphere did not find gold and other riches, as did 
the Spanish in the south. Nor did these explorers find 
large Indian civilizations to help supply their needs, In- 
TM they found a wilderness sparsely inhabited by In- 

ians. 

The first settlers encountered many hardships as they 
attempted to establish colonies along the eastern coast. 
They had no way of knowing that beyond their settle- 
ments lay a vast and unbelievably rich and varied land. 
But later, the resources of this new land—its fertile soils, 
abundant water supplies, and plentiful minerals—would 
help the United States grow into one of the world’s larg- 
est and most prosperous nations. 


Important dates 


Christopher Columbus sailed from Spain to the West- 

ern Hemisphere. Europeans honoured him as the dis- 

coverer of America. 

John Cabot made the first voyage to North America for 

England. 3 

Portuguese explorer Pedro Alvares Cabral reached 

what is now Brazil. 

Ponce de León of Spain began exploring Florida, seek- 

ing the Fountain of Youth. 

Spanish conquistador Hernando Cortés defeated the 

Aztec of Mexico. 

Jacques Cartier of France became the first European to 

reach the Gulf of St. Lawrence in Canada. 

1540-1542 Francisco Coronado of Spain explored the Ameri- 
can Southwest. 

1565 Spaniards founded St. Augustine, Florida, the first per- 
manent European settlement in what is now the U.S. 

1585 Sir Walter Raleigh tried unsuccessfully to establish a 

permanent British settlement in America. 


1492 


1497 
1500 
1513 
1521 
1534 


above, is one of the oldest continu- 
in the U.S. Located on a mesa (flat- 
it probably dates from the 13005. 


An Acoma Indian village, 
ously inhabited settlements 
topped hill) in New Mexico, 
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The industrious colonists worked hard to establish communities in the wilderness. A Northern 
colonist, /eft, shaves a board to size for a house he is building. Slaves on a Southern plantation, 
right, pack tobacco for shipment to Europe as plantation owners look on. 


The colonial heritage 


The first English attempt to establish a colony in what 
is now the United States took place in 1585. Sir Walter 
Raleigh sent settlers to Roanoke Island, off the coast of 
North Carolina. But this attempt at colonization failed 
(see Lost Colony). 

In 1607, a small band of about 100 English colonists 
reached the coast near Chesapeake Bay, They founded 
Jamestown, the first permanent English settlement in 
North America (see Jamestown). During the next 150 
years, a steady stream of colonists went to America and 
settled near the coast. 

The earliest colonists faced great hardship and dan- 
ger. They suffered from lack of food and from disease, 
and they were sometimes attacked by Indians. But the 
colonists soon established productive farms and planta- 
tions; built towns, roads, churches, and schools; and 
began many small industries, 

The American colonists also developed political prac- 
tices and social beliefs that have had a major influence 
on the history of the United States. They made strides to- 

ward democratic government, and they placed a high 
value on individual freedom and on hard work. 


The thirteen colonies 


In the early 1600's, the English king began granting 
charters for the purpose of establishing colonies in 
America. By the mid-1700s, most of the settlements had 
been formed into 13 British colonies, Each Colony had a 
governor and legislature, but each was under the ulti- 
mate control of the British government. 

The 13 colonies stretched from what is now Maine in 
the north to Georgia in the south. They included the 
New England Colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 

Rhode Island, and New Hampshire in the far north; the 
Middle Colonies of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


and Delaware; Virginia and Maryland along Chesapeake 
Bay; and the Southern Colonies of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia in the far south. 4 

Virginia and Maryland were among the earliest 
English colonies. Virginia began with the Jamestown set 
tlement of 1607. The London Company, an organization 
of English merchants, sent the settlers to America, hop- 
ing that they would find gold and other treasures. But 
the settlers found no treasures at Jamestown, and they 
faced great hardships. In about 1612, some Jamestown 
colonists began growing tobacco, which the London 
Company sold in Europe. у 

Maryland was founded by the Calverts, a family of 
wealthy English Roman Catholics. Catholics were perse 
cuted in England, and the Calverts wanted to provide à 
place where Catholics could enjoy freedom. Colonists 
established the first Maryland settlement in 1634. 

New England. Puritans, originally financed by Eng: 
lish merchants, founded the New England Colonies. Pu- 
ritans were English Protestants who faced persecution 
because of their opposition to the Church of England, 
the official church in England. See Puritans. 

In 1620, a group of Separatists (Puritans who had Re 
arated from the Church of England) and other colon 
settled in New England. Called Pilgrims, they founde! 
the Plymouth Colony along Cape Cod Bay. It was the б 
second permanent British settlement in North Americ 
Between 1628 and 1630, Puritans founded the Massa E 
chusetts Bay Colony at what are now Salem and Wo 
Plymouth became part of Massachusetts Colony in 169! 
See Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Connecticut was first settled in 1633 and became Т, 
colony їп 1636. Colonists settled in Rhode Island in Hes 
Rhode Island became a colony in 1647. New Hampshi 
first settled in 1623, became a colony in 1680. 


The Middle Colonies. Soon after English settlement 

started, the Dutch founded New Netherland, a trading 

ost and colony that included what are now New York 
and northern New Jersey. They began a permanent set- 
tlement in New York in 1624, and in New Jersey in 1660. 
In 1638, the Swedes established a trading post and set- 
tlement called New Sweden in present-day Delaware 
and southern New Jersey. The Dutch claimed New Swe- 
den in 1655. But in 1664, the English—far better estab- 
lished in America than the Dutch—took over New Neth- 
erland and New Sweden, 

Swedes established a small settlement in what is now 
Pennsylvania in 1643. In 1681, William Penn of England 
received a charter that made him proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn was a Quaker—a religious group that was 
persecuted in many countries (see Quakers). At Penn's 
urging, Quakers and other settlers who sought freedom 
flocked to Pennsylvania. Penn carefully planned settle- 
ments in his colony, and Pennsylvania thrived. 

The Southern Colonies. In 1663, King Charles 1 
gave the land between Virginia and Florida, called Caro- 
lina, to eight proprietors. Virginians had set up a settle- 
ment in the northern part of Carolina about 10 years ear- 
lier, After 1663, Carolina attracted English settlers, 
French Protestants called Huguenots, and Americans 
from other colonies. In 1712, the northern two-thirds of 
the region was divided into two colonies, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. The southern one-third of Caro- 
lina remained largely unsettled until 1733. Then, James 
Oglethorpe of England founded Georgia there. 


Life in colonial America 


Reports of the economic success and religious and 
political freedom of the early colonists attracted a steady 
flow of new settlers. Through immigration and natural 
growth, the colonial population rose to 14 million by 
1753. Most of the settlers came from Britain, but the col- 
onies also drew newcomers from almost every other 
country of Western Europe. In addition, the slave trade 
brought in so many Africans that, by the 17505, blacks 
made up about 20 per cent of the population. 

The colonists. Europeans knew that a person who 
Went to America faced great hardship and danger. But 
the New World also offered people the opportunity for 
a new start in life. Some Europeans went to America 
seeking religious freedom. In addition to the Puritans, 
Roman Catholics, Quakers, and Huguenots, they in- 
cluded Jews and members of German Protestant sects. 

Other people who went to America had no choice in 
the matter. They included prisoners from overcrowded 
English jails, Irishmen captured by the English in battle, 
and black Africans captured in intertribal warfare and 
Sold to European traders. The prisoners and captives 
were sold into service in America. 

The economy. The earliest colonists had to struggle 
to produce enough food to stay alive. But before long, 
colonial America had a thriving economy. Planters grew 
large crops of rice, indigo, and tobacco. Small farmers 
raised livestock and grew such crops as maize and 
Wheat. When not busy in their fields, many farmers 
fished or hunted, Some cut timber from forests to pro- 
Vide the materials for such products as barrels and 
ships. The colonists used part of what they produced, 
but they exported large quantities of goods. They traded 
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chiefly with Britain, whose manufacturing firms de- 
pended on raw materials from its colonies. In return, 
they received manufactured goods. The colonies also 
traded with the French, Dutch, and Spanish. 

The colonists and government. The colonists re- 
jected the old idea that government was an institution 
inherited from the past. Instead, they regarded it as 
something they themselves had created for their own 
use. The colonists lived under British rule. But to them, 
laws made in Britain meant little until they were en- 
forced on the spot. They often ignored British laws. This 
independent attitude would soon lead to a clash be- 
tween the Americans and the British. 

For more information on life in the American Colo- 
nies, see Colonial life in America. 


Important dates (1607-1753) 


1607 About 100 colonists founded Jamestown, the first per- 
manent British settlement in North America. 

Virginia established the House of Burgesses, the first 
representative legislature in America. 

The Pilgrims founded Plymouth Colony, the second 
permanent British settlement in North America. 

The Dutch established the settlement of New Nether- 


1619 


1620 


land. 

Harvard—the first college in the colonies—was 
founded. 

People from Sweden established the settlement of 
New Sweden. 

Massachusetts established the first colonial state 
school system. 

Maryland passed the first religious toleration act in 
North America. 

England took control of New Netherland and New 
Sweden. 

The Boston News-Letter, the first successful colonial 
newspaper, began publication. À 

Benjamin Franklin flew a homemade kite during a 
storm to prove that lightning is a form of electricity. 


f 
irteen colonies stretched along the eastern coast o! 
Moles French territory lay to the north and west of the 
colonies, and Spanish territory lay to the south. 
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Joyful celebrations followed the signing of the Declaration of In 


dependence on July 4, 1776. The 


scene above shows colonists raising a liberty pole to mark the occasion. On the right, colonial 
army officers sign up a volunteer for service in the war for independence against Great Britain. 


The movement for independence 


Relations between the American Colonies and Great 
Britain began to break down during the mid-17005. Fric- 
tion mounted, and, on April 19, 1775, the American Rev- 
olution broke out between the Americans and the Brit- 
ish. During the war—on July 4, 1776—the colonists 
boldly declared their independence from their British 
rulers. In 1783, they defeated the British and established 
their claim to independence, 


Background to the revolution 


The Seven Years' War. Great Britain and France had 
struggled for control of eastern North America through- 
out the colonial period. As their settlements moved in- 
land, both nations claimed the vast territory between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi River. The 
struggle led to the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 
1754. The British won the war, and as a result they con- 
trolled all of North America from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Mississippi River. The war triggered a series of Brit- 
ish policy changes that eventually led to the colonial in- 
dependence movement. 


British policy changes. The Seven Years' War a 
ated problems for the British. After the war, Britain 
to find ways to strengthen its control over its enlarge А 
American territory. George Ш, у/һо had become koga 
Great Britain in 1760, instructed the British Parliament 
establish policies to solve these problems. NE 

King George and Parliament believed the time Жуп 
come for the colonists to start obeying trade гей 
and paying their share of the cost of maintaining t En 
British Empire. In 1764, Parliament passed the Sugar P 
This law provided for the efficient collection of v 
molasses brought into the colonies. The Stamp A tax 
1765 extended to the colonies the traditional Englis 
on newspapers, legal documents, and other printe! 
matter (see Stamp Act). d 

Colonial reaction. The colonists bitterly орре 8 
the new British policies. The colonists were not гер " 
sented in Parliament. Therefore, they argued, Bri ihr 
no right to tax them. The colonists expressed this be " 
in the slogan, "Taxation Without Representation 15 y 
anny.” 


To protest against the new laws, colonists organized a 
widespread boycott of British goods. The colonial boy- 
cott and resistance alarmed Britain's leaders. In 1766, 
Parliament repealed the offensive Stamp Act. 


The road to independence 


Renewed conflict. The relaxation of tensions be- 
tween the Americans and the British proved to be short- 
lived. In 1767, Parliament passed the Townshend Acts, 
which taxed lead, paint, paper, and tea imported into the 
colonies. These and other laws renewed discontent 
among the colonists. As tensions between the Ameri- 
cans and British grew, Britain reacted by sending troops 
into Boston and New York City. 

The sight of British troops in the city streets aroused 
colonial anger. On March 5, 1770, Boston civilians 
taunted a group of troops. The troops fired on the civil- 
ians, killing three people and wounding eight others, 
two of whom died later. This incident, called the Boston 
Massacre, shocked Americans and unnerved the British 
government. 

In 1770, Parliament repealed all provisions of the 
Townshend Acts with one exception—the tax on tea. Fu- 
rious Americans vowed not to use tea and colonial mer- 
chants refused to sell it. On Dec. 16, 1773, a group of 
American colonists staged the Boston Tea Party to dram- 
atize their opposition. Dressed as Indians, they boarded 
East India Company ships and threw their cargo of tea 
into Boston Harbor. See Boston Tea Party. 

The Intolerable Acts. Angered by the Boston Tea 
Party, Parliament passed laws to punish the colonists 
early in 1774. Called the Intolerable Acts by the Ameri- 
cans, the laws included provisions that closed the port 
of Boston, gave increased power to the British governor 
of Massachusetts colony, and required the colonists to 
house and feed British soldiers. See Intolerable Acts. 

The First Continental Congress. The Intolerable 
Acts stirred colonial anger more than ever before. On 
Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from 12 colonies met in the First 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia. The delegates 
called for an end to all trade with Britain until Parliament 
repealed the Intolerable Acts. King George insisted that 
the colonies either submit to British rule or be crushed. 
See Continental Congress. 

The American Revolution begins. On April 19, 
1775, British troops tried to seize the military supplies of 


т New York Public Library New York Public Library 
he Stamp Act, passed by the British Parliament in 1765, re- 
deed colonists to buy stamps as a tax on printed matter. A tax 

k тр appears on the left, above. A colonial illustrator drewa 
Skull and crossbones—a symbol of death—right, to protest 
against the law. 
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the Massachusetts militia. This action led to the start of 
the American Revolution. Colonial leaders met in the 
Second Continental Congress on May 10, 1775. The Con- 
gress faced the task of preparing the colonies for war. It 
organized the Continental Army, which colonists from 
all walks of life joined. 

King George officially declared the colonies in rebel- 
lion on Aug. 23, 1775. Some people—called Loyalists—fa- 
voured submission to British rule, but a growing num- 
ber supported the fight for independence. 

The Declaration of Independence. On July 4, 1776, 
the Second Continental Congress officially declared in- 
dependence and formed the United States of America 
by adopting the Declaration of Independence. It stated 
that all men are created equal, and are endowed by 
their Creator with rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. To protect those rights, men organized 
governments, and the governments derived their pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. But when a gov- 
ernment ceased to preserve the rights, it was the duty of 
the people to change the government, or abolish it and 
form a new one. See Declaration of Independence. 

Victory over a great empire. The Americans were 
challenging the world's most powerful empire in the 
American Revolution. The war raged on through the 
1770$. Then, on Oct. 19, 1781, the Americans won а deci- 
sive victory at the Battle of Yorktown in Virginia. Thou- 
sands of British soldiers surrendered there. Within 
months, the British government decided to seek peace. 
Finally, on Sept. 3, 1783, the Americans and the British 
signed the Treaty of Paris of 1783, officially ending the 
American Revolution. 

For a detailed account of the war for independence, 
see American Revolution. 


Important dates (1754-1783) 


A stagecoach line linked New York City and Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

с.1757 The first street lights in the colonies were installed in 
Philadelphia. 

Britain defeated France in the Seven Years War and 
gained control of eastern North America. 

Britain stationed a standing army in North America and 
prohibited colonists from settling west of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. 

The British Parliament passed the Stamp Act, taxing 
newspapers, legal documents, and other printed mat- 
ter in the colonies. 

British troops killed American civilians in the Boston 
Massacre. 

Colonists staged the Boston Tea Party, dumping British 
tea into Boston Harbor. 

The Intolerable Acts closed Boston Harbor and in- 
cluded other steps to punish the colonists. 

The First Continental Congress met to consider action 
against the British. 

The war known as the American Revolution between 
the colonists and the British began. 

The colonists adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and formed the United States of America. 

The Americans defeated the British at Yorktown in the 
last major battle of the American Revolution. 

The Treaty of Paris officially ended the American Revo- 


lution. 


1756 


1763 


1763 


1783 
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‘Signing the Constitution (1860s), an ой painting on canvas by Thomas Rossiter; Independence National Historical Park Collection, Philadelphia, Pennsyhania 


The signing of the Constitution, above, is among the most historic events in American history. 
The Черде to the Constitutional Convention signed the document їп 1787. Ratified in 1788, the 
Constitution has served as the basic law of the United States ever since. 


Forming a new nation 


As a result of the Treaty of Paris of 1783, the new na- 
tion controlled all of North America from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River between Canada and 
Florida, Canada, to the north, remained British territory, 
Great Britain returned Florida to Spain, and Spain con- 
tinued to control the area west of the Mississippi River. 

The original 13 colonies made up the first 13 states of 
the United States, Eventually, the American land west of 
the Appalachian Mountains was divided into territories. 

At the end of the American Revolution, the new na- 
tion was still a loose confederation of states. But in 1787, 
American leaders got together and wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Constitution became the 
country's basic law and welded it together into a solid 
political unit. The men who wrote it included some of 
the most famous and important figures in American his- 
tory. Among them were George Washington and James 
Madison of Virginia, Alexander Hamilton of New York, 
and Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania. The authors of 
the Constitution, along with other early leaders such as 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, won lasting fame as the 
Founding Fathers of the United States. 

At the start of its history, the United States faced se- 
vere financial problems. But before long, the skill of its 
leaders and the spirit and hard work of its people put 

the country on a sound economic footing. Early America 
also faced threats from powerful European nations. But 
masterful diplomacy by Washington and other leaders 
guided the country through its early years in peace. The 
peace ended with the War of 1812, in which the United 
States and Great Britain fought again. After the war, 
America focused its attention on its development, and 
entered a period of bustling economic growth. 


Establishing a government 


The American people began setting up a new system 
of government as soon as they declared their independ- 


ence. Each of the new states had its own constitution be- 
fore the American Revolution ended. The state constitu- 
tions gave the people certain liberties, usually including 
freedom of speech, religion, and the press. In 1781, the 

states set up a federal government under laws called the 
Articles of Confederation. А 

Background to the Constitution. The Articles of 
Confederation gave the federal government the power 
to declare war and manage foreign affairs. But the Arti- 
cles did not allow the government to collect taxes, regu: 
late trade, or otherwise direct the activities of the states. 

Under the Articles, each state worked independently 
for its own ends. Yet the new nation faced problems that 
demanded a strong federal government. The United 
States had piled up a huge national debt during the К 
American Revolution. But since the federal доуегптеп 
could not collect taxes, it was unable to pay the debt 
and put the country on a sound economic footing. Ш 
government even lacked the means for raising money 
provide for national defence. The federal government 
had no power to regulate the nation’s trade. In addition, 
some states issued their own paper money, causing 
sharp changes in the value of currency and economic 
chaos. See Articles of Confederation. 

Creating the Constitution. In 1787, delegates from 
every state except Rhode Island met in Philadelphia. 
consider revisions to the Articles of Confederation. | 
delegates agreed to write an entirely new Constitution 

The delegates debated long and hard over the p. 
tents of the Constitution. Some of them wanted à до 
ment that gave much power to the federal домете : 
Others wanted to protect the rights of the states an 
called for a weak central government. Delegates from 
large states claimed their states should have great 
representation in Congress than the small states. Bu um 
small-state delegates demanded equal representatio 
Congress. 


The delegates finally reached agreement on a new 
Constitution on Sept. 17, 1787. The document they pro- 
duced has often been called a work of political genius. 
The authors worked out a system of government that 
satisfied the opposing views of the people of the 1780s. 
Atthe same time, they created a system of government 
flexible enough to continue in its basic form to the pres- 
ent day. 

The Constitution provided for a two-house legis- 
lature—a House of Representatives and a Senate. Repre- 
sentation in the House was based on population in 
order to satisfy the large states. All states received equal 
representation in the Senate, which pleased the small 
states, The Constitution gave many powers to the fed- 
eral government, including the rights to collect taxes 
and regulate trade. But the document also reserved cer- 
tain powers for the states. The Constitution provided for 
three branches of government the executive, headed by 
apresident; the legislature, made up of the two houses 
of Congress; and the judiciary, or federal court system. 
The creators of the Constitution provided for a system 
of checks and balances among the three branches of 
government. Each branch received powers and duties 
that ensured that the other branches would not have too 
much power. 

Adopting the Constitution. Before the Constitution 
became law, it needed ratification (approval) by nine 
states, Some Americans still opposed the Constitution, 
and fierce debate over ratification broke out. Finally, on 
ed 21, 1788, New Hampshire became the ninth state to 
ratify. 

The Bill of Rights. Much opposition to the new Con- 
stitution stemmed from the fact that it did not specifi- 
cally guarantee enough individual rights. In response, 10 
amendments known as the Bill of Rights were added to 
the document. The Bill of Rights became law on Dec. 15, 
1791. Among other things, it guaranteed freedom of 
speech, religion, the press, and the rights to trial by jury 
and peaceful assembly. For more details, see Bill of 
Rights. 

Setting up the government. The Constitution pro- 
vided that the president be elected by an Electoral Col- 
lege, a group of people chosen by the states (see Elec- 
toral College). In 1789, the Electoral College unani- 
mously chose Washington to serve as the first president. 
It reelected him unanimously in 1792. The government 
went into operation in 1789, with its temporary capital in 
New York City. The capital was moved to Philadelphia in 
1790, and to Washington, О.С, їп 1800. 


Early problems and politics 


_Solving financial problems. Americans were di- 
vided over how to deal with the financial problems that 
plagued the new government. One group, led by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, wanted the fed- 
eral government to take vigorous action. Another group, 
headed by Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, op- 
Posed government participation in economic affairs. 

Hamilton proposed that the federal government in- 
Crease tariffs and tax certain products made in the 
United States, The government would use the tax money 
to pay both its debts and the debts of the states. Hamil- 
ton also proposed a government-supported national 
bank to control government finances. 
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Jefferson and his followers, who included many 
Southerners, finally agreed to. support some of Hamil- 
ton's financial proposals. In return, Hamilton agreed to 
support a shift of the national capital to the South. Con- 
gress approved Hamilton's financial plan and agreed to 
locate the capital in the South. As a result of this com- 
promise, the capital moved to Washington, Ю.С, іп 1800. 
Jefferson continued to oppose the national bank pro- 
posal. But in 1791, Congress chartered a national bank 
for 20 years. 

Foreign affairs. The new government also faced 
problems in foreign affairs. In 1793, France went to war 
against Britain and Spain. France had helped the Ameri- 
cans in the American Revolution, and it now expected 
USS. assistance in its war. Americans disagreed over 
which side to support. Jefferson and his followers 
wanted the United States to back France, while Hamilton 
and his group favoured the British. 

President Washington insisted that the United States 
remain neutral in the European war. He rejected French 
demands for support, and also sent diplomats to Britain 
and Spain to clear up problems with those countries. 


Important dates (1784-1819) 


1787 The Founding Fathers wrote the Constitution. 

1790's The first US. political parties developed. 

1790 Samuel Slater built the country's first successful water- 
jowered machines for spinning cotton. 

Eli Whitney developed a toothed cotton gin. 

Washington, D.C, became the national capital. 

The Louisiana Purchase almost doubled the size ofthe 

United States. 

1811 Work began on the National Road, which—when 

completed linked the East and the Midwest. 

18121815 The United States and Great Britain fought the 

War of 1812. Я 
1814 Francis Scott Key wrote "The Star-Spangled Banner: 


1793 
1800 
1803 


original States 


North Atlantic 
Ocean 


A J^ 
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Gulf of Mexico 


from the At- 
United States after the revolution extended 
inne ‘Ocean to the Mississippi River. British territory lay to the 


north, and Spanish territory lay to the west and south. 
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Chief Justice John Jay, acting for Washington, negotiated 
the Jay Treaty with Britain in 1794. The treaty's many pro- 
visions included a trade agreement with Britain which— 
in effect- ended American trade with France. It also in- 
cluded a British promise to remove troops still stationed 
on U.S. territory. In 1795, Thomas Pinckney negotiated 
the Pinckney Treaty, or Treaty of San Lorenzo, with 
Spain. This treaty settled a dispute over the Florida bor- 
der between the United States and Spain and also gave 
the United States free use of the Mississippi River. 

In 1796, Washington—annoyed by the disputes within 
his Administration—refused to seek a third term as pres- 
ident. John Adams succeeded him in 1797. At about that 
time, French warships began attacking American mer- 
chant vessels. Adams, like Washington, hoped to use di- 
plomacy to solve foreign problems. He sent diplomats 
to France to try to end the attacks. But three agents of 
the French government insulted the diplomats with dis- 
honourable proposals, including a demand for a bribe. 
The identity of the agents was not revealed. They were 
simply called X, Y, and Z, and the incident became 
known as the XYZ Affair. 

The XYZ Affair created a furore in the United States. 
Hamilton and his followers demanded war against 
France. But Adams was determined to keep the peace. 
In 1799, he again sent diplomats to France. This time, the 
United States and France reached a peaceful settlement. 
See XYZ Affair. 

Establishing political parties. Washington and 
many other early American leaders opposed political 
parties. But in the 17905, the disputes over government 
policies led to the establishment of two political parties 
in the United States, Hamilton and his followers, chiefly 
Northerners, formed the Federalist Party. The party fa- 
voured a strong federal government and generally 
backed Great Britain in international disputes. Jefferson 
and his followers, chiefly Southerners, established the 
Democratic-Republican Party. The party wanted a weak 
central government and generally sided with France in 
foreign disputes. 

The Allen and Sedition Acts. The XYZ Affair had a 
major impact on American internal policies and politics. 
After the affair, the Federalist Party denounced the Dem- 
ocratic-Republicans for their support of France. The 
Federalists had a majority in Congress, They set out to 
silence their critics, who included Democratic- 
Republicans and foreigners living in the United States. 
In 1798, the Federalist Congress and President Adams— 

also a Federalist—approved the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
These laws made it a crime for anyone to criticize the 
president or Congress, and subjected foreigners to un- 
equal treatment. 

A nationwide outcry against these attacks on freedom 
followed. The most offensive parts of the Acts soon ex- 
pired or were repealed. However, the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts gave the Federalists the reputation as a party 
of oppression. 


Jeffersonian democracy 


Public reaction to the Alien and Sedition Acts helped 
Thomas Jefferson win election as president in 1800 and 
again in 1804. Jefferson's political philosophy became 
known as Jeffersonian democracy. Jefferson envisioned 
the United States as a nation of small farmers, In Jeffer- 


Maio | а 
nitory 


the territory between the Mississippi River and the Rocky — — 
Mountains. The purchase almost doubled the countrys size; — 


son's ideal society, the people would lead simple, but 
productive, lives and be able to direct their own айай 
Therefore, the need for government would decline, 
ferson took steps to reduce government expenses 
the national debt. But in spite of his beliefs and prac- 
tices, Jefferson found that as president he could not — 
avoid actions that expanded the role of government. — 

The Louisiana Purchase, the first major action of. 
Jefferson's presidency, almost doubled the size of the. 
United States. In 1801, Jefferson learned that France had; 
taken over from Spain a large area between the Mis 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains called Louisian 
Spain was a weak nation, and did not pose a threatto 
the United States. But France—then ruled by Napoleon 
Bonaparte—was powerful and aggressive. Jefferson _ 
viewed French control of Louisiana as a danger to the 
United States. 

In 1803, Jefferson arranged the purchase of the 
from France. The Louisiana Purchase added 2,1444 
square kilometres of territory to the United States. 

Jefferson and foreign policy. Іп 1803, Great Brita 
and France went to war again, and both nations began. 
seizing American merchant ships. The British also im- 
pressed American seamen, seizing them and forcing 
them into British service. $ 

Jefferson again found it necessary to use governi 
powers, this time to protect American shipping. At 
request, Congress passed trade laws designed to st 
the British and French interfering with American t 
But the warring nations continued to interfere. 


The War of 1812 


James Madison succeeded Jefferson as presidentin 
1809. France soon promised to end its interference 
American shipping, but Britain did not. Also, people 
lieved the British were encouraging Indians to attack 
American pioneers moving westward. For these re& 
sons, many Americans demanded war against Britai 
They were led by members of Congress from the 
and South called War Hawks. Other Americans, en 
cially New Englanders, opposed the War Hawks de: 
mand. But on June 18, 1812, at Madison's request, Ы 
gress declared war on Britain and the War of 18121 
begun. p 


Neither side gained much advantage early in the war. 
But on Aug. 24, 1814, British troops captured Washing- 
ton, D.C, and burned the Capitol and other government 
buildings. This British action made Americans realize 
their nation’s survival was at stake. Large numbers of 
American volunteers rushed into service, and helped 
stop the British offensive. The Treaty of Ghent of Dec. 24, 
1814, officially ended the War of 1812. Neither side won 
the war and little was gained from the struggle. See War 
of 1812. 


Growing nationalism 


Astrong spirit of nationalism swept through the 
United States following the War of 1812. The war itself 
gave rise to increased feelings of self-confidence and 
unity. The peace that followed enabled the nation to 
concentrate on its own affairs. The bitterness that had 
marked political disputes eased with the breakup of the 
Federalist Party. Meanwhile, the nation expanded west- 
ward, new states entered the union, and the economy 
prospered. Historians sometimes call the period from 
about 1815 to the early 1820's The Era of Good Feeling 
because of its relative peace, unity, and optimism. 

Nationalism and the economy. After the War of 
1812, nationalist politicians proposed economic meas- 
ures that came to be called the American System. They 
said the government should raise tariffs to protect 
American manufacturers and farmers from foreign com- 
petition, Industry would then grow and employ more 
people. More employment would lead to greater con- 
sumption of farm products, and so farmers would pros- 
per and buy more manufactured goods. In addition, tar- 
iff revenues would enable the government to make 
needed internal improvements. 

The government soon put ideas of the American Sys- 
tem into practice. In 1816, Congress enacted a high tar- 
iff, and it chartered the second Bank of the United 
States, to give the government more control over the 
economy. The government also increased its funding of 
internal projects, the most important of which was the 


[в National Road was a transportation route in early 
ia Maryland to Illinois. A steady stream of pioneers move 
is one near the National Road, provided resting and e 
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National Road. Begun in 1811, the road stretched from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Vandalia, Illinois, when com- 
pleted. It became an important route for the shipment of 
goods and the movement of settlers westward. 

A national culture. Many early Americans had tried 
to model their culture on European civilization. Archi- 
tects, painters, and writers tended to imitate European 
models. But in the late 1700's and early 18005, art and 
culture more and more reflected American experiences. 
Architects designed simple, but beautiful, houses that 
blended into their surroundings. Craftworkers built 
sturdy furniture that was suited to frontier life, yet so 
simply elegant as to be considered works of art. The na- 
tion's literature flourished when it began reflecting 
American experiences. Political writings such as the 
works of Thomas Paine had high literary merit The 
works of Washington Irving, one of the leading early au- 
thors, helped gain respect for American literature. 

Decline of the Federalists. In 1814 and 1815, New 
England Federalists held a secret political meeting in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Their opponents charged that 
they had discussed the secession (withdrawal) of the 
New England States from the Union. The Federalists 
never recovered from the charge, and the party broke 
up in about 1816. James Monroe, the Democratic- 
Republican presidential candidate in the election of 
1820, was unopposed. 

New territory. The United States gained two new 
pieces of territory between 1815 and 1820. In 1818, а 
treaty with Britain gave the country the Red River Basin, 
north of the Louisiana Territory. Spain ceded Florida to 
the United States in 1819. 

"А fire bell in the night.” The Era of Good Feeling 
did not mean an end to all the country's disputes. The 
issue of slavery was causing deep divisions among the 
people. Many Northerners were demanding an end to 
slavery, while Southerners were defending it more and 
more. Jefferson, then retired, accurately viewed the 
growing dispute as a warning of approaching disaster, 
"like a fire bell in the night." 


Y Fairview Inn (1889), a watercolour on paj 
Wanland Historical Society, Baltimore, Marian 
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Prairie Scene: Mirage 1837), a watercolour by Alfred Jacob Miller; Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland 


Americans moved westward by the thousands during the early 1800s. Hardy pioneers, above, 
piled all their belongings into covered wagons and set out to find new homes in the West. The 
push westward continued until the nation stretched from coast to coast. 


Expansion 


During the early 1800s, settlers moved westward over 
the Appalachian Mountains into the new states and ter- 
ritories. Many of these pioneers even settled beyond the 
country's western boundary. They flocked into Texas, 
California, and other western lands belonging to Mex- 
ico. Americans also settled in the Oregon Country, a 
large territory between California and Alaska claimed by 
both Britain and the United States. During the mid- 
18005, the United States gained control of the Mexican 
lands and the southern part of the Oregon Country, and 
the nation extended from coast to coast. 

The build-up of the West gave rise to changes in 
American politics. As areas in the West gained large 
populations, they were admitted to the Union as states, 
But wealthy Easterners continued to control govern- 
mental and economic policy. Western farmers and pio- 
neers, as well as city labourers and craftworkers, soon 
banded together politically to promote their interests. 
They found a strong leader in Andrew Jackson, and 
helped elect him president in 1828, Jackson took steps 
to reduce the power of wealthy Easterners and aid the 

“common man." At the same time, other Americans were 
working for such social reforms as women's rights, im- 
provements in education, and the abolition of slavery. 

The United States and Europe maintained peaceful re- 

lations during the Expansion Era. But in 1823, President 
James Monroe issued the Monroe Doctrine, a statement 
that warned European countries not to interfere with 
any of the free nations of the Western Hemisphere (see 
Monroe Doctrine). 


America moves west 


By 1820, American pioneers had established many 
frontier settlements as far west as the Mississippi River. 
By the 18305, the Westward Movement had pushed the 
frontier across the Mississippi, into lowa, Missouri, Ar 
kansas, and eastern Texas. The land beyond, called the 
Great Plains, was dry and treeless, and seemed to be 
poor farmland. But explorers, traders, and others wi 
had journeyed farther west told of rich farmland an 1 
forests beyond the Rocky Mountains. In the 18405, wy 
numbers of pioneers made the long journey across ti 
Great Plains to the Far West. 

The pioneers included Easterners from both the 1 
North and South. Many other pioneers came from Fu 
горе seeking a better life. Some people went bes 
search of religious freedom. The best known of thes 
were the Mormons, who settled in Utah in 1847. 

For more details on the pioneers, see Westwal 
movement. dim 

Manifest destiny. Ву the mid-18405, thousands je 
Americans lived in the Oregon Country and on the pi 
ern land claimed by Mexico. By then, large numbers 
Americans had come to believe in the doctrine of m 
fest destiny. That is, they thought the United States К 
should control all of North America. Stirred by this E 
lief, Americans demanded control of Oregon an t 
Mexican territory. 

The confiiciny claim with Great Britain over o: 
was settled with relative ease. Britain decided that 


effort needed to hold all of Oregon was not worthwhile. 
in 1846, the British government turned over to the 
United States the part of the Oregon territory south of 
the 49th parallel, except Vancouver Island. 

The struggle over the Mexican territory was more 
complicated. It began in Texas in 1835, when the Ameri- 
can settlers there staged a revolt against Mexican rule. 

In 1836, the settlers proclaimed Texas an independent 
republic, but also requested U.S. statehood. Nine years 
later, the United States annexed Texas and made it a 
state. The United States gained more Mexican territory 
asa result of the Mexican War (1846-1848), which was 
fought between the United States and Mexico over a 
number of disagreements, including territorial disputes. 
The treaty that ended the war gave the United States a 
vast stretch of land from Texas west to the Pacific and 
north to Oregon. 

In 1853, in the Gadsden Purchase, America bought 
from Mexico the strip of land that makes up the south- 
ern edge of Arizona and New Mexico. The United States 
then owned all the territory of its present states except 
Alaska (purchased from Russia in 1867) and Hawaii lan- 
nexed in 1898). See Mexican War. 

Expansion and the Indians. As the pioneers moved 
westward, they took over much of the land that Indians 
had occupied for thousands of years. Fighting often 
broke out between the pioneers and Indians. The United 
States government sent soldiers to battle against the In- 
dians and the soldiers won most of these so-called In- 
dian Wars. By the тіа-18005, the government had 
moved almost all the eastern Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Expansion and the economy. Expansion into the 
rich interior of the continent enabled the United States 
to become the world's leading agricultural nation. New 
techniques and machines boosted the output of Ameri- 
ca's farms. Eli Whitney's cotton gin, invented in 1793, 
came into widespread use in the 18005. It enabled cot- 
ton growers to separate cotton fibre from the seeds as 
fast as 50 people could by hand. The reaper, patented by 
Cyrus McCormick in 1834, allowed farmers to harvest 
grain much more quickly than before. See Cotton gin; 
Reaper, 

The discovery of minerals in the West also aided 
America's economy. The most famous mineral strike 
took place in 1848, when gold was discovered at Sutter's 
Mill in California. See Forty-niner; Gold rush. 

The period also marked the beginning of large-scale 
manufacturing in the United States. Previously, most 
manufacturing was done by craftworkers at home or in 
small shops. But beginning in the early 1800s, busi- 
esses erected factories equipped with modern machin- 
ry that enabled them to produce goods more rapidly. 
Manufacturing remained centred in the East, but some 
Western towns developed industries. 

Developments in transportation also contributed im- 
mensely to economic growth in the United States. In 
1807, Robert Fulton demonstrated the first commercially 
Successful steamboat, the Clermont. The steamboat 
Soon became the fastest and most important means of 
shipping goods. Americans of the early 18005 built 
many canals to connect their natural waterways. The Erie 
Canal, the most important one, was completed in 1825. It 
Opened a water passage from the Hudson River in New 


Eastern 
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Detail of The Trai of Tears 1942) an oll painting on canvas. 
by Robert Lindneux; Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Indians were forced to move to territory west of the 


Mississippi River during the Expansion Era as whites took over 
their land, The Cherokee Indians experienced one of the most 
difficult journeys, known as the Trail of Tears, above. 


Important dates (1820-1849) 


1820 
1823 


1825 
1830 
1832 
1834 
1837 
1846 
1848 


1848 


The Missouri Compromise ended a slavery dispute. 
The Monroe Doctrine warned Europeans against inter- 
ference in Western Hemisphere affairs. 

The Erie Canal opened, providing a water route from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes. 

The Tom Thumb, the nation's first commercial steam 
locomotive, operated in Baltimore, Maryland. 

South Carolina threatened secession over a tariff. 
Cyrus McCormick patented the reaper. 

Samuel Morse demonstrated the first successful tele- 
graph in the United States. 

Britain ceded the southern part of the Oregon Country 
to the United States. 

Victory in the Mexican War gave the United States vast 
new territory in the West. 

The discovery of gold in California triggered the Gold 
Rush. 


Minnesota 
Territory 
Unorganized 
Territory 


Gulf of Mexico. 


sion in the mid-1800's extended the nation westward to 


the Pacific Ocean. The Oregon Country 
Britain. The rest of the new territory саті 


was ceded to the U.S. by 
e from Mexico. 
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York to the Great Lakes in the Midwest. Boats used the 
canal to carry manufactured products from the East to 
the West and farm products and raw materials from the 
West to the East (see Erie Canal). 

The steam-powered railway soon rivalled the steam- 
boat in importance as a means of shipping. In the 18205, 
American railways were still in the experimental stage. 
But by 1850, about 14,500 kilometres of railway lines 
were in operation. 

In 1837, Samuel F. B. Morse demonstrated the first 
successful telegraph in the United States. The telegraph 
soon gave businesses the fastest means of communica- 
tion yet known. An expanded postal system also helped 
speed communications. 

Cultural change. After 1820, the wilderness seemed 
less and less hostile to Americans. Increasingly, society 
glorified the frontier and nature. The public eagerly read 
the novels of James Fenimore Cooper, which described 
Indians and pioneers as pure of heart and noble in 
deeds. Ralph Waldo Emerson and other American phi- 
losophers praised nature as a source of truth and beauty 
available to all people, rich and poor alike. 

Developments in printing spread art and information 
to more people than ever before. A new printing proc- 
ess called /ithography enabled artists to produce many 
copies of their works cheaply. Large numbers of Ameri- 
cans bought and decorated their homes with litho- 
graphs. The lithographs of Nathaniel Currier and James 
Merritt Ives were especially popular. They depicted 
everyday American scenes, customs, and events—often 
in a sentimental style. Faster printing presses reduced 
the cost of printing newspapers. After 1835, many news- 
paper publishers lowered the cost of their papers to a 
penny, a price even poor people could afford. But the 
spoken word remained an important means of mass 
communication, Large numbers of people attended 
gatherings where political candidates, pleaders of spe- 
cial causes, and famous lawyers and members of the 
clergy made speeches. 


Politics and the “common man” 


The election of 1824 led to renewed political friction 
in the United States. Four Democratic-Republicans, in- 
cluding John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
sought to succeed Monroe as president. Jackson re- 
ceived the most electoral votes. But he did not win a ma- 
jority, so it fell upon the House of Representatives to se- 
lect the new president. The House chose Adams, 
Embittered, Jackson and his followers formed a separate 
wing of the Democratic-Republican Party, which soon 
developed into the Democratic Party. 

Jacksonian Democracy. Adams and all the earlier 
presidents came from well-to-do Eastern families, Jack- 
son, by contrast, was born in a log cabin into a poor 
family. He won national fame as an Indian fighter and as 
a hero of the War of 1812. 

Jackson ran for president again in 1828. He appealed 
for support from Western farmers and pioneers, and 
city labourers and craftworkers. He promised to end 
what he called a “monopoly” of government by the rich 

and to protect the interests of the "common man: His 
policy of equal political power for all became known as 
Jacksonian Democracy. Jackson's background and poli- 
cies gained him much support in the West and in the 


nation's growing cities. The voters elected him president 
by large majorities in 1828 and again in 1832. 

Jackson as president. When Jackson became presi- 
dent, many wealthy Easterners held what were, in effect, 
lifelong appointments to federal government jobs. Jack- 
son dismissed many of these people from office, replac- 
ing them with his supporters. Some historians consider 
this action the start of the spoils system (the practice of 
giving public offices as rewards for party services) in the 
federal government. 

Jackson's main crusade against the wealthy involved 
the second Bank of the United States. The bank's duties 
included regulating the nation's money supply. Jackson 
believed the bank operated as a monopoly that favoured 
the wealthy. In 1832, Congress voted to recharter the 
bank, but Jackson vetoed the bill. He soon withdrew the 
government's money from the bank, and the bank later 
collapsed. 

The other great issue of Jackson's administration in- 
volved the tariff and nullification. In 1828, Congress 
passed a bill that placed high tariffs on goods imported 
into the United States. The South believed the bill fa- 
voured New England manufacturing interests, and de- 
nounced it as a "tariff of abominations.” In 1832, Con- 
gress lowered tariffs somewhat, but not enough to 
please South Carolina. South Carolina declared the tariff 
acts "null and void,’ and threatened to secede from the 
Union if the federal government tried to collect tariffs in 
the state. This action created a constitutional crisis. Jack 
son believed in states' rights, but maintained the Union 
must be preserved. In 1833, he persuaded Congress to 
pass the Force Bill, which allowed him to use the armed 
forces to collect tariffs. But Congress lowered tariffs to a 
point acceptable to South Carolina, and the nullification 
crisis ended. See Nullification. 

Politics after Jackson. Jackson's influence on politics 
continued after he left office. As undisputed leader of 
the Democrats, Jackson designated Martin Van Buren to 
be the party's candidate in the 1836 presidential election. 
Jackson's opponents had formed the Whig Party four 
years earlier. In an attempt to attract followers of Jack- 
son, most Whigs supported William Henry Harrison to 
oppose Van Buren. Harrison, like Jackson, had won fame 
as a war hero. But the voters, still loyal to Jackson, 
elected Van Buren. 

A depression called the Panic of 1837 crippled the 
American economy shortly after Van Buren took office, 
but prosperity later returned. The presidential election 
of 1840 again matched Van Buren and Harrison. In their 
campaign, the Whigs made some attempt to criticize 
Van Buren's economic policies, but for the most part 
they ignored issues. Instead, they promoted Harrison “ 
a war hero and associated him with the log cabin an 
other symbols of the frontier. In this way, they арреаё 
to many of Jackson's frontier supporters, and Harrison 
won the election. 


Social reform 


During the Expansion Era, many Americans came to 
believe that social reforms were needed to improve. 
their society. Reformers worked to reduce the working 
day of labourers from the usual 12 or 14 hours to 1 Е 
hours. Other reformers worked to improve condition 
in prisons and insane asylums. Prohibitionists—CO™ 
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net” in 1834 (1908), an oll painting 
New York City. 


The Camden and Amboy Railroad with 
‘on canvas by Edward Lamson Henry; 


Railways and steamboats became important means of tran 

sportation during the Expansion Era. 
Inthe scene above, New Jersey travellers transfer from a steamboat, pones to Ae А 
stagecoach and a carriage—two other means of transportation—appear on the right. 


vinced that drunkenness was the chief cause of poverty 
and other problems—persuaded 13 states to outlaw the 
sale of alcohol between 1846 and 1855. Other important 
targets of reformers were women's rights, improve- 
ments in education, and the abolition of slavery. 

The drive for women’s rights. Early American 
women had few rights. There were almost no colleges 
for women, and most professional careers were closed 
to them. A married woman could not own property. In- 
stead, any property she had legally belonged to her hus- 
band. In addition, American women were barred from 
Voting in all elections. 

A women's rights movement developed after 1820, 
ms brought about some changes. In 1835, Oberlin Col- 
d Ohio, became the first men's college in the United 
dede admit women. In 1848, New York became the 
Шы fate to allow married women to own property. That 
Fil e ува a Woman's Rights Convention in Seneca 
к 5, New York, issued the first formal appeal for 
í man suffrage (the right to vote). But nationwide suf- 
rage did not come about until 1920. 

Mec reform. In the early 1800s, most good 
an in the United States were expensive private 
“che ols, Poor children went to second-rate “pauper,” or 
97 schools, ог did not go at all. During ће 18305, 
be Жш of Massachusetts and other reformers 
ros emanding education and better schools for all 
кы children. States soon began establishing state 
is d Systems, and more and more children received 
fin ucation. Colleges started training teachers for a 
Dd of public education based on standardized 
a hie of study. As a result, schoolchildren throughout 
qe untry were taught much the same lessons. 
x3 is abolition movement became the most intense 
3 WD reform activity of the period. Begin- 
dla s colonial times, many Americans—called aboli- 
pmi. demanded an end to slavery. By the early 
ar s every Northern state had outlawed slavery. But 
ses рась, the plantation system of farming had 
sae throughout the South, and the economy of the 
да егп States depended more and more on slaves as 
Ource of cheap labour. 


The question of whether to outlaw or allow slavery 
became an important political and social issue in the 
early 1800s. Throughout the years, a balance between 
the number of free states (states where slavery was pro- 
hibited) and s/ave states (those where it was allowed) 
had been sought. This meant that both sides would have 
an equal number of representatives in the United States 
Senate. As of 1819, the federal government had 
achieved a balance between free states and slave states. 
There were 11 of each. 

When the Territory of Missouri applied for admission 
to the Union in 1818, bitter controversy broke out over 
whether to admit it as a free or slave state. In either case, 
the balance between free and slave states would be 
upset. But in 1820, the nation’s leaders worked out the 
Missouri Compromise, which temporarily maintained 
the balance, Massachusetts agreed to give up the north- 
ern part of its territory. This area became the state of 
Maine, and entered the Union as a free state in 1820. In 
1821, Missouri entered as a slave state, and so there 
were 12 free and 12 slave states. 

The Missouri Compromise had another important 
provision. It provided that slavery would be “forever 
prohibited” in all the territory gained from the Louisiana 
Purchase north of Missouri's southern border, except 
for Missouri itself. 

The Missouri Compromise satisfied many Americans 
as an answer to the slavery question. But large numbers 
of people still called for complete abolition. Many 
blacks who had gained their freedom became important 
speakers for abolition. See Abolition movement. 

The growing strength of the abolition movement 
raised fears among Southerners that the federal govern- 
ment would outlaw slavery. Increasingly, the South 
hardened its defence of slavery. Southerners had always 
argued that slavery was necessary to the plantation 
economy. But after 1830, some Southern leaders began 
arguing that blacks were inferior to whites, and there- 
fore fit for their role as slaves. Even many Southern 
whites who owned no slaves took comfort in the belief 
that they were superior to blacks. As a result, Southern 


support of slavery increased. 
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The First Day at Gettysburg (1863, an oll painting on canvas by James Walker; West Point Museun 


The American Civil War (1861-1865) ranks among the most tragic events of United States history. 
It pitted Northerners against Southerners in bloody battle. In the Battle of Gettysburg, above, more 
than 45,000 Americans were killed, wounded, captured, or missing in just three days. 


The irrepressible conflict 


The long dispute between the North and South over 
the issue of slavery came to a head after the Mexican 
War ended in 1848. The vast new area the United States 
had acquired in the West during the 18405 created a 
problem Americans could not evade. It was obvious that 
the new land would sooner or later be split up into terri- 
tories, and then into states. Proslavery Americans— 
chiefly Southerners—argued against any restraints on 
slavery in the new territories and states. Antislavery 
Americans—mainly Northerners—wanted the federal 
government to outlaw slavery in the newly acquired 
lands. Still others proposed the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty. That is, they said the people of the territories 
and states should decide for themselves whether or not 
to allow slavery. 

At first, the sides tried to settle their differences 
through debate and compromise. But the dispute over 
slavery proved to be an “irrepressible conflict,” as Sena- 
tor William H. Seward of New York termed it. On April 
12, 1861, the American Civil War broke out between the 
North and South. In this tragic chapter of United States 
history, Americans faced Americans in bloody battle. 

The North won the Civil War in 1865. The North's vic- 
tory preserved the Union. And, soon after the war, slav- 
ery was outlawed throughout the United States. 


Debate and compromise 


California applied for statehood in 1849. The applica- 
tion triggered debate over whether California should be 
admitted as a free state or a slave state. It also height- 
ened the long-standing argument over how to deal with 
the slavery question. 


The Compromise of 1850 succeeded in bringing 
about agreement on the California slavery question. The 
Compromise was a series of laws that made conces: ; 
sions to both the North and South. Measures designe 
to satisfy the North included the admission of California 
to the Union as a free state and the abolition of the slave 
trade in Washington, D.C. To try to satisfy Southerners 
Congress ruled that when the new territories of New 
Mexico and Utah became states, the residents woul 
decide whether or not to allow slavery. я 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act. In the early 18505, oi 
gress began considering the creation of new temo b 
in the area roughly between Missouri and present: si 
Idaho. Bitter debate flared up over whether the wis 
ries should ban or allow slavery. Those who called d 
ban cited the Missouri Compromise to back their po i 
tion. The land under consideration was part ofe 
in which the Compromise had "forever prohibite ss 
ery. But on May 25, 1854, Congress passed the кюр i^ 
Nebraska Act, a law that changed this provision. 
created two territories west of Missouri— Kansas js 
Nebraska. It provided that the people of Kansas an 
braska would decide whether or not to allow slavery: 


Nationwide turmoil 


Few, if any, American laws have had more far: n 
reaching effects than the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Fur e 
antislavery Americans denounced both Northerner 
Southerners who had supported the act. Others fi 
staunchly defended the act. Everywhere, attitudes for 
ward the slavery question hardened, and capacity 
further compromise diminished. 


Political and institutional splits. Angered by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, a group of antislavery Americans 
formed the Republican Party in 1854. Many Democrats 
and Whigs who opposed slavery left their parties and 
became Republicans. The stability of the two main politi- 
‘cal parties before 1854 had helped keep the nation to- 
gether. Thus, the political divisions deprived the country 
important unifying force. Beginning in the 1840s, 
church groups also split along sectional lines and 
her unifying institution was lost. 
disorder. After 1854, Southerners increas- 
referred to themselves as a separate national 
p. In the North, abolitionists stepped up their cam- 
п against slavery. On Oct. 17, 1859, abolitionist John 
B and a small band of followers seized the federal 
enal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia (now West Virginia). 
wn intended the action as the first step in a general 
uprising. But federal troops easily captured him, 
after a trial—he was hanged. 
The election of 1860 also reflected the nation's divi- 
The Democratic Party split into Northern and 
ошһегп wings. Only the Republicans remained united. 
They nominated Abraham Lincoln for president. The Re- 
"publican unity helped Lincoln win the election. 
Secession. Lincoln had earned a reputation as an op- 
ponent of slavery, and his election was unacceptable to 
the South. Eleven Southern states seceded from the 
Union and formed the Confederate States of America. 


The Civil War and Reconstruction 


The Civil War began on April 12, 1861, when South- 
ern troops fired on Fort Sumter, a military post in 
Charleston Harbor. Both sides quickly prepared for bat- 
tle after the Fort Sumter clash. The North had superior 
financial and industrial strength, and a larger population 
than the South. But the South fought valiantly to defend 
its cause. The South gained the upper hand at first, but 
the North gradually turned the tide. Finally, Confederate 
resistance wore down, and Union armies swept through 
the South. On April 9, 1865, General Robert E. Lee—the 
commander of the Confederate Army—surrendered to 
the Union commander General Ulysses S. Grant. 

The four years of bloody fighting between the North 
and South had staggering effects on the nation. No 
other war in history has taken so many American lives. 
For more details, see American Civil War. 

The Emancipation Proclamation. On Jan. 1, 1865, 
lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, which 
declared freedom for slaves in all areas of the Confeder- 
acy that were still in rebellion against the Union. 

Reconstruction. Toward the end of the Civil War, 
the North set out to establish terms under which Con- 
federate States would be readmitted to the Union. The 
Process through which the South returned, as well as 
the period following the war, is called Reconstruction. 

Northerners divided into two groups over Recon- 
Struction policy. The moderates wanted to end the bit- 
erness between the North and South, and the radicals 
believed the South should be punished. President Lin- 
coln might have worked out a compromise. But assassin 
John Wilkes Booth shot him on April 14, 1865. Lincoln 
died the next day. Vice President Andrew Johnson be- 
came president, He tried to carry out Lincoln's policy, 

Чї he was unable to overcome radical opposition. 
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The Reconstruction programme drafted by Congress 
included laws to further the rights of blacks. The 13th 
Amendment to the Constitution (1865) outlawed slavery 
throughout the United States. The 14th Amendment 
(1868) confirmed the citizenship of blacks, and the 15th 
Amendment (1870) made it illegal to deny the right to 
vote on the basis of race. 

White Southerners loyal to their old traditions bitterly 
resented the new political system. Many joined the Ku 
Klux Klan, a secret society that used violence to keep 
blacks from voting and trying to achieve equality (see Ku 
Klux Klan). 

Congress insisted that the Confederate States agree 
to follow all federal laws before being readmitted to the 
Union. Between 1866 and 1870, all the Confederate 
States returned to the Union. 

Reconstruction had limited success. It expanded the 
legal rights of blacks and set up public school systems. 
But the old social order, based on white supremacy, 
soon returned to the South. The fundamental problem 
of the black’s place in society remained to haunt future 
generations. See Reconstruction. 


Important dates (1850-1869) 


1850 Тһе Compromise of 1850 temporarily ended a na- 
tional crisis over the slavery question. 

1854 Passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act led to nation- 
wide turmoil over the slavery issue. 

1860 Pony express riders began carrying mail to the Far 
Wi 


fest. 
1861-1865 The North and the South fought each other in the 
American Civil War. 
The Emancipation Proclamation declared freedom 


1863 
for all slaves in Confederate-held territory. 

1865 Тһе 13th Amendment outlawed slavery throughout 
the United States. 

1867 The United States bought Alaska from Russia. 

1868 Тһе House of Representatives impeached President 


Andrew Johnson, but the Senate did not remove him 
from office. 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


Gulf of Mexico 


Union states Confederate states 


ШЇ onere 
The Civil War (1861-1865) split the nation into two parts—the 


d the Union. The Confederacy was made up of 
Conte ett withdrew from the Union in 1860 and 1861. 
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Forging the Shaft A Welding Heat (1877), an oil painting on canvas by John Ferguson Wehr 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


America became an industrial giant during the late 1800s. The nation's factories, such as the 
iron foundry above, began turning out products on a much larger scale than before. Millions of 
rural Americans and immigrants flocked to the country cities to work in the booming industries. 


Industrialization and reform 


The industrial growth that began in the United States 
in the early 18005 continued steadily up to and through 
the American Civil War. Still, by the end of the war, the 
typical American industry was small. Hand labour re- 
mained widespread, limiting the production capacity of 
industry, Most businesses served a small market and 
lacked the capital needed for business expansion. 

After the Civil War, however, American industry 
changed dramatically, Machines replaced hand labour 
as the main means of manufacturing, increasing the pro- 
duction capacity of industry tremendously. A new na- 
tionwide network of railways distributed goods far and 
wide. Inventors developed new products the public 
wanted, and businesses made the products in large 
quantities. Investors and bankers supplied the huge 

amounts of money that business leaders needed to ex- 
pand their operations, 

The industrial growth had major effects on American 
life. The new business activity centred on cities. As are- 
sult, people moved to cities in record numbers, and the 
cities grew by leaps and bounds. The sharp contrast be- 

tween the rich and the poor and other features of Amer- 
ican life stirred widespread discontent, The discontent 
triggered new reform movements, 


The industrial growth centred chiefly on the Norte 
The war-torn South lagged behind the rest of the co 
try economically. In the West, frontier life was ч 

America's role in foreign affairs also changed dura 
the late 18005 and early 19005. The country built up 
military strength and became a world power. 


The rise of big business 


The value of goods produced by American ber 
increased almost tenfold between 1870 and 1916. i 
interrelated developments contributed to this gi 2 : 

Improved production methods. The use of m an 
chines in manufacturing spread throughout Am 
industry after the Civil War, With machines, wor ould 
could produce goods many times faster than noy hun- 
by hand. The new large manufacturing firms hire ud 
dreds, or even thousands, of workers. Each wone T 
assigned a specific job in the production proces " 
system of organizing labourers, called the divisi? 
bour, also sped up production. 

Development of new products. Inventors 0 
and business leaders produced and sold, а vari 
new products. The products included the ype 
(1867), barbed wire (1874), the telephone (1876), "! 


created, 


phonograph (early form of record player) (1877), the 
electric light (1879), and the petrol-engine car (1885). 

Natural resources. America's rich and varied natural 
resources played a key role in the rise of big business. 
The nation’s abundant water supply helped power the 
industrial machines. Forests provided timber for con- 
struction and wooden products. Miners took large 
quantities of coal and iron ore from the ground. 

Agrowing population. More than 25 million immi- 
grants entered the United States between 1870 and 1916. 
Immigration plus natural growth caused the U.S. popu- 
lation to more than double during the same period, ris- 
ing from about 40 million to about 100 million. 

Distribution and communication. In the late 1800s, 
the American railway system became a nationwide 
transportation network. The total distance of all railway 
lines in operation in the United States soared from 
about 14,500 kilometres in 1850 to almost 320,000 kilo- 
metres in 1900. A high point in railway development 
came in 1869, when workers laid tracks that joined the 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific railways near Ogden, 
Utah. This event marked the completion of the world's 
first transcontinental railway system. The system linked 
the United States by rail from coast to coast. 

The new railways spurred economic growth. Mining 
companies used them to ship raw materials to factories 
over long distances quickly. Manufacturers distributed 
their finished products by rail to points throughout the 
couhtry. The railways became highly profitable busi- 
nesses for their owners. 

Advances in communication provided a boost for the 
economy. Railways replaced such mail-delivery systems 
as the stagecoach. In 1876, Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone. These developments, along with 
the telegraph, provided the quick communication that is 
Vital to the smooth operation of big business. 

Investment and banking. The business boom trig- 
gered a sharp increase in investments in the stocks and 
bonds of corporations. As businesses prospered, peo- 
ple eager to share in the profits invested heavily. Their 
investments provided capital that companies needed to 
expand their operations. 

New banks sprang up throughout the country. Banks 
helped finance the nation’s economic growth by making 
loans to businesses. Some bankers of the era assumed 
key positions in the American economy because of their 
ability to provide huge sums of capital. 


The South and the West 


_ The war-torn South. After the Civil War, Americans 
in the South faced the task of rebuilding their war-torn 
Society. The South lagged behind the rest of the nation 
шошду. Some industry developed in the region, 

ut the South remained an agricultural area throughout 
the period of industrialization. 

Many Southern farmers—both black and white— 
Hoes the land they worked. But in general, the land of 
ук small, independent farmers was poor. The best 

nd was given over to tenant farming—a system in 
Which labourers farm the land and pay rent in money or 
hes to the owner. The tenant farming system had nei- 
d er the virtues of the plantation system of pre-Civil War 
f ays nor of the independent owner system. The tenant 
farmers lacked the incentive to improve land that was 
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not their own, and the owners did not have full control 
over production. For these and other reasons, agricul- 
ture remained more backward in the South than else- 
where. 

The end of the Western frontier. The long process 
of settling the United States from coast to coast drew to 
a close after the Civil War. In 1862, Congress passed the 
Homestead Act, which offered public land to people 
free or at very low cost. Thousands of Americans and 
immigrants started farms in the West under the provi- 
sions of the act. 

After 1870, settlement became so widespread in the 
West that it was no longer possible to draw a continu- 
ous frontier line. The United States Census of 1890 offi- 
cially recognized the fact that America's frontier had 
ended. 

The settlement of the West brought an end to the 
American Indian way of life. Farmers occupied and 
fenced in much of the land. White people moving west- 
ward slaughtered buffalo herds on which Indians de- 
pended for survival. Some Indians retaliated against the 
whites by attacking wagon trains and homes. But, as in 
earlier days, the federal government sent soldiers to 
crush the Indian uprisings. In the end, the Indians were 
no match for the soldiers and their superior weapons. 
Over the years, the federal government pushed more 
and more Indians onto reservations. For more details, 
see Indian, American (The fall of Indian America). 


Life during the industrial era 


The industrial boom had major effects on the lives of 
the American people. The availability of jobs in indus- 
tries drew people from farms to cities in record num- 
bers. In 1870, only about 25 per cent of the American 
people lived in urban areas. By 1916, the figure had 
reached almost 50 per cent. 

The lives of people in the cities contrasted sharply. A 
small percentage of them had enormous wealth and en- 
joyed lives of luxury. Below them economically, the 
larger middle class lived comfortably. But at the bottom 
of the economic ladder, a huge mass of city people 
lived in extreme poverty. 

The wealthy. The business boom opened up many 
opportunities for financial gain. The economic activity it 
generated enabled many people to establish successful 
businesses, expand existing ones, and profit from invest- 
ments. Some business leaders and investors were able 
to amass huge fortunes. The number of millionaires in 
the United States grew from perhaps about 20 in 1850 to 


more than 3,000 in 1900. 


Important dates (1870-1916) 


1876 Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone. 
1877 Thomas Edison invented the phonograph. 

1879 Edison invented the electric light. 

1884 The world’s first skyscraper was begun in Chicago. 
1886 The American Federation of Labor was founded. 
1898 The United States defeated Spain in the Spanish- 
American War. 

The Wright Brothers made the first successful aero- 
plane flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 

The 16th Amendment to the Constitution gave the fed- 
eral government the power to levy an income tax. 


world War I began in Europe. 


1903 
1913: 


1914 
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The middle class. Other city people prospered 
enough to live lives of comfort, if not wealth. They in- 
cluded owners of small businesses, and such workers 
as factory and office managers. They became part of 
America's growing middle class. Н 

The underprivileged. The labourers who toiled in 
factories, mills, and mines did not share in the benefits 
of the economic growth. They usually worked at least 60 
hours a week for an average pay of about 20 cents an 
hour, and had no fringe benefits. 

As the nation’s population grew, so did the competi- 
tion for jobs. The supply of workers outstripped the de- 
mand. The oversupply of workers led to high unemploy- 
ment. In addition, depressions slowed the economy to a 
near standstill in 1873, 1884, 1893, and 1907. 

The everyday life of the city poor was dismal and 
drab, The poor lived crowded together in slums. Much 
of their housing consisted of cheap apartment buildings 
called tenements. The crowded slum neighbourhoods 
bred crime. Overwork, poor sanitation, and inadequate 
diet left slum dwellers vulnerable to disease. Many poor 
children received little or no education, because they 
had to work to contribute to their families’ welfare. 

The farmers. American farmers also suffered hard- 
ships after the Civil War. Advances in agricultural equip- 
ment and techniques had enabled most of the farmers 
to increase their production, However, middlemen be- 
tween the farmers and the consumers took a large share 
of the money earned from farm products. The middle- 
men included owners of railways, mills, and gins. 

The Gilded Age. American author Mark Twain called 
the era of industrialization “The Gilded Age.” Twain used 
this term to describe the culture of the newly rich of the 
period. Lacking tradition, the wealthy developed a 
showy culture supposedly based on the culture of 
upper-class Europeans. The enormous mansions of the 
newly rich Americans imitated European palaces. The 
wealthy filled the mansions with European works of art, 
antiques, rare books, and gaudy decorations. 

Most Americans, however, had a far different idea of 
culture, They enjoyed fairs that exhibited industrial ma- 
chines, the latest inventions, and other items related to 
America’s material progress. The American people were 
eager spectators at circuses, vaudeville shows, and 
sporting events. Baseball became so popular after 1900 
that it was called the national pastime. Also after 1900, a 
new kind of entertainment, the cinema, began attracting 
public interest. 

Government and the people. After the Civil War, 
the Democratic and Republican parties developed 
strong political machines. Members of these organiza- 
tions kept in contact with the people, and did them fa- 
vours in return for votes. But in general, political leaders 
strongly favoured business interests, 

Government of the era was also marked by wide- 
spread corruption. Ulysses S. Grant became president in 
1869. Members of Grant's administration used their gov- 
ernment positions for their own financial gain. Corrup- 

tion also flourished in state and local government. 


Reform 


A strong spirit of reform swept through the United 
States during the late 18005 and early 1900's. Many 
Americans called for changes in the country's economic, 
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political, and social systems. They wanted to reduc 
poverty, improve the living conditions of the poor, 
regulate big business. They worked to end corru 
government, make government more responsive to 
people, and accomplish other goals. By 1917, the re 
formers had brought about many changes. Some 
formers called themselves progressives. As a resul 
period of American history from about 1890 to abot 
1917 is often called the Progressive Era. i 
Early reform efforts included movements to 019: 
ize labourers and farmers. In 1886, skilled labourers 
formed the American Federation of Labor (AFLE=n0 
the American Federation of Labor-Congress of Indu 
Organizations (AFL-CIO). Led by Samuel Gompers; 
union bargained with employers and gained better 
wages and working conditions for its members. Fa 
founded the National Grange in 1867 and Farmers 
ances during the 18705 and 1880's. These groups Й 
force railways to lower their charges for hauling 
products and assisted the farmers in other ways. 
The drive for woman suffrage became strong alk 
the Civil War. In 1869, Susan B. Anthony and Elizabe 
Cady Stanton founded the National Woman Sufírag 
sociation. The Territory of Wyoming gave women = 
right to vote the same year. Soon, a few states allow 
women to vote, but only in local elections. 
The Progressive Era. The outcry for reform inf 
creased sharply after 1890. Members of the clerg 
cial workers, and others studied life in the slums 
Ported on the awful living conditions there. Edu 
criticized the nation’s school system. Increasingly! 
skilled workers resorted to strikes in an attempt 
concessions from their employers. Often, violent 
broke out between strikers and strikebreakers hi 
the employers. Socialists and others who oppos 
U.S. economic system of capitalism supported 
ers and gained a large following. 
As public support for reform grew, so did the P2 
cal influence of the reformers. In 1891, farmers 4! 


some labourers formed the People's, or Populist, Party. 
The Populists called for government action to help farm- 
ers and labourers. They gained a large following, and 
convinced many Democrats and Republicans to support 
reforms. See Populism. 

Reformers won control of many city and some state 
governments. They also elected many people to Con- 
gress who favoured their views. In addition, the first 
three presidents elected after 1900—Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wilson—sup- 
ported certain reform laws. 

Local and state legislation. Reformers in local and 
state government passed many laws to help the poor. 
Such laws provided for tenement house inspection, 
playgrounds, and other improvements of life in the 
slums. Some reform governments expanded public edu- 
cation and forced employers to protect workers against 
fires and dangerous machinery in factories. 

Federal legislation. Theodore Roosevelt, who be- 
came president in 1901, was a liberal Republican who 
called for a "square deal" for all Americans. Roosevelt 
became the first president to help labourers in a strike 
against employers. In 1902, the United Mine Workers 
struck for better wages and working conditions. Roose- 
velt asked the miners and the mine owners to settle 
their differences through arbitration, but the mine own- 
ers refused. Angered, the president threatened to have 
the army take over the mines. The owners gave in, and 
reached a compromise with the miners. 

Republican William Howard Taft succeeded Roose- 
velt in 1909. Although a conservative, Taft helped further 
the cause of reform. In 1912, conservative Republicans 
backed Taft for their party's presidential nomination, and 
liberal Republicans supported Roosevelt. Taft won the 
nomination. The liberals then formed the Progressive, or 
Bull Moose,” Party and nominated Roosevelt for presi- 
dent. The Republican split enabled reform Democrat 
Woodrow Wilson to win the presidency. 

The reform movement flourished under Wilson. The 
many reform measures passed during Wilson's presi- 
dency included the Underwood Tariff Act of 1913, which 
lowered a high tariff that protected American business 
from foreign competition. 
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For more details on this era of reform in the United 
States, see Progressive movement. 


Foreign affairs 


During the 1870's and 1880s, the United States paid 
relatively little attention to foreign affairs. In comparison 
to such European nations as France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, the United States was weak militarily and had lit- 
tle influence in international politics. During the 1890s 
and early 19005, however, the United States developed 
into a world power and took a leading role in interna- 
tional affairs. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 marked a turn- 
ing point in United States foreign policy. Spain ruled 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and other overseas 
possessions during the 18905. In the mid-18905, Cubans 
revolted against their Spanish rulers. Many Americans 
demanded that the United States aid the rebels, On Feb. 
15, 1898, the United States battleship Maine blew up off 
the coast of Havana, Cuba. No one was certain what 
caused the explosion, but many Americans blamed the 
Spaniards. On April 25, 1898, Congress declared war on 
Spain. The United States quickly defeated Spain, and the 
Treaty of Paris of Dec. 10, 1898, officially ended the war. 
Under the treaty, the United States received Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines from Spain, Also in 
1898, the United States annexed Hawaii. See Spanish- 
American War; Hawaii. 

A world power. After he became president in 1901, 
Roosevelt expressed his foreign policy strategy with the 
slogan, “Speak Softly and Carry a Big Stick.” Roosevelt 
meant that the country must back up its diplomatic ef- 
forts with military strength. In 1903, the president used a 
threat of force to gain the right to dig the Panama Canal 
(see Panama Canal [History]. America took over the fi- 
nances of the Dominican Republic in 1905 to keep that 
country stable and free from European intervention. 
These and other actions showed that the United States 
had emerged as a world power. 

War clouds in Europe. In 1914, long-standing prob- 
lems among European nations led to the outbreak of 
World War I. Before long, events would drag the United 
States into war and test its new role as a world power. 


The Progressive Era was 
marked by widespread de- 
mands for reform. Young 50- 
cialist women, /eft, marched 
in a parade to demand better 
treatment of labourers, Such 
public demonstrations be- 
came common tactics among 
the reformers of the era. 
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World War I marked the first time the United States had fought a full-scale war on foreign terri- 
tory. In 1917 and 1918, troopships carried about 2 million American fighting men across the Atlan- 


tic to Europe. The Americans helped the Allies defeat Germany. 


A new place in the world 


The United States stayed out of World War I until 
1917. But then, German acts of aggression convinced 
most Americans of the need to join the war against Ger- 
many, For the first time in its history, the United States 
mobilized for a full-scale war on foreign territory. 

The decade following World War | brought sweeping 
changes. The economy entered a period of spectac- 
ular—though uneven—growth. The booming economy 
and fast-paced life of the decade gave it the nickname of 
the Roaring Twenties, But the good times ended 
abruptly. In 1929, a stock market crash triggered the 
worst and longest depression in America’s history. 


World War I and the peace 


The United States in the war. After World War | 
began in 1914, the United States repeatedly declared its 
neutrality. But increasingly, German acts of aggression 
brought America closer to joining the Allies. On May 7, 
1915, a German submarine sank the British passenger 
ship Lusitania. The attack killed 1,198 people, including 
128 Americans. Woodrow Wilson won reelection to the 
presidency in November 1916, using the slogan, "He 
Kept Us Out of War.” But three months later, German 

submarines began sinking American merchant ships. 
This and other acts of aggression led the United States 
to declare war on Germany on April 6, 1917. 

The American people rallied around their govern- 
ment's decision to go to war. Almost 2 million men vol- 


unteered for service, and about 3 million were con 
scripted. On the home front, the spirit of patriotism 
grew to a fever pitch. Americans willingly let the gov- 
ernment take almost complete control of the economy 
for the good of the war effort. n M 

World War 1 ended in an Allied victory with the sign 
ing of an armistice on Nov. 11, 1918. For a detailed ac 
count of the conflict, see World War l. n 

The peace conference and treaty. In 1919, the 
lies held the Paris Peace Conference to draw up theg 
terms of the peace with Germany. Wilson viewed t i 
conference as an opportunity to establish lasting Р 
among nations. But the other leading Allies ku 
interested in gaining territory and war payments Ee [ 
Germany. They adopted the Treaty of Versailles, W 
ignored almost all of Wilson's proposals. _ one of 

The Treaty of Versailles did make provision for : 
Wilson's proposals—an association of nations (late! a 
called the League of Nations) that would work to ШУ 
tain peace. But the U.S. Senate failed to ratify lapp" ў 
the Treaty of Versailles. Thus, the Senate rejecte ms 
participation in the League of Nations. See Versai! 
Treaty of; League of Nations. 


Life during the Roaring Twenties iid 
1С! 


In many ways, ће 19205 marked the point at We by 
the United States began developing into the mo 
ciety it is today. 


The role of American women changed dramatically 
during the 19205. The 19th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which became law on Aug. 26, 1920, gave women 
the right to vote in all elections. In addition, many new 
opportunities for education and careers opened up to 
women during the decade. 

Social change and problems. Developments of the 
1920's broadened the experiences of millions of Ameri- 
cans. The mass movement to cities meant more people 
could enjoy such activities as films, plays, and sporting 
events. Radio broadcasting began on a large scale, The 
car gave people a new way to get around. Cinemas be- 
came part of almost every city and town. The new role 
of women also changed society. Many women who 
found careers outside the home began thinking of 
themselves more as the equal of men, and less as 
housewives and mothers. 

The modern trends of the 19205 brought about prob- 
lems as well as benefits. Many Americans had trouble 
adjusting to the impersonal, fast-paced life of cities. This 
disorientation led to a rise in juvenile delinquency, 
«rime, and other antisocial behaviour. 

The 18th Amendment to the Constitution, called the 
prohibition amendment, caused unforeseen problems. 
Itoutlawed the sale of alcoholic beverages throughout 
the United States as of Jan. 16, 1920. Many otherwise 
law-abiding citizens considered prohibition a violation 
of their rights. They ignored the law and bought alcohol 
provided by underworld gangs. See Prohibition. 

Looking backward. Not all Americans saw the 
changes brought about during the Roaring Twenties as 
being desirable. Many people yearned for a return to 
old American traditions, a trend that was reflected in 
many areas of life. In politics, it led to the return of a 
conservative federal government. In his successful pres- 
idential campaign of 1920, Warren С. Harding used the 
Slogan A Return to Normalcy." To many people, return- 
ing to “normalcy” meant ending the strong role of the 
federal government that marked the early 1900s. It also 
meant isolation, a turning away from the affairs of the 
outside world. 

In religion, the trend toward tradition led to an up- 
Surge of revivalism (emotional religious preaching). Re- 
vival Meetings were most common in rural areas, but 
also spread to cities. 

The Ku Klux Klan had died out in the 18705, but a new 
Klan gained a large following during the 1920s. The new 
n had easy answers for Americans who were trou- 
bled by modern problems. It blamed the problems on 
OM including blacks, Jews, Roman Catholics, 
oreigners, and political radicals. 


The economy—boom and bust 


Weng the 19205, the American economy soared to 
oh ошл heights, Wartime government restrictions 
fed usiness ended. Conservatives gained control of the 
eral government and adopted policies that aided big 
Usiness, 
ui in spite of its growth and apparent strength, the 
5 КУП was on shaky ground. Only one segment of 
ecu omy manufacturing— prospered. Business ex- 
Wo е5 grew rich, but farmers and labourers became 
зе off. Finally, in 1929, wild speculation led to a stock 
market crash, 
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Government and business. The American people 
grew tired of the federal government's involvement in 
society that marked the Progressive Era and the war 
years. They elected to Congress conservatives who 
promised to reduce the role of government. Also, all 
three presidents elected during the 1920s—Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover—were Republi- 
cans who agreed with the policy. 

Technology enabled American manufacturers to de- 
velop new products, improve existing ones, and turn 
out goods much faster and more cheaply than ever be- 
fore. Sales of such items as electric washing machines, 
refrigerators, and radios soared. But the manufacturing 
boom depended most heavily on the growth of the car 
industry. Before and during the 19205, Henry Ford and 
others refined car manufacturing to a science. The cost 
of cars continued to drop and sales soared. In just 10 
years between 1920 and 1930, the number of cars regis- 
tered in the United States almost tripled, growing from 
about 8 million to 23 million. 

Agriculture and labour did not share in the pros- 
perity. A reduced market for farm goods in war-torn Eu- 
rope and a slowdown in the U.S. population growth led 
to a decline in the demand for American farm products. 
Widespread poverty among farmers and labourers cut 
into the demand for manufactured goods, a contributing 
factor to the forthcoming depression. 

Investments, speculation, and the crash. The eco- 
nomic growth of the 1920s led more Americans than 
ever to invest in the shares of corporations. The invest- 
ments, in turn, provided companies with a flood of new 
capital for business expansion. As investors poured 
money into the stock market, the value of shares soared. 
The upsweep led to widespread speculation, which 
pushed the value of shares far beyond the level justified 
by earnings and dividends. 

Such unsound investment practices led to the stock 
market crash of 1929. In late October, a decline in share 
prices set in. Panic selling followed, lowering share 
prices drastically and dragging investors to financial 
ruin, The stock market crash combined with the other 
weaknesses in the nation’s economy to bring on the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. 

For more details on the decade of the 19205, see 


Roaring Twenties. 


Important dates (1917-1929) 


1917-1918 The United States fought in World War I. 

1920 The U.S. Senate rejected American participation in the 
League of Nations. 

1920 The U.S. Census showed that, for the first time, the major- 
ity of Americans lived in urban areas. 

1920 The 18th Amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting the 
sale of alcohol nationwide, became effective; the 19th 
Amendment gave women complete suffrage. 

1922 The government raised tariffs to the highest level ever. 

4925 The Scopes Trial in Tennessee upheld the right of a state 
to ban the teaching of evolution in state schools. 


c.1925 The Golden Age of radio broadcasting began. 


1927 Charles A. Lindbergh made the first solo flight across the 


Atlantic Ocean. 

1927 The Jazz Singer, the first succes: 
appeared. 

1929 the stock market crash brought financial ruin to thou- 
sands of investors. 


sful film with sound track, 
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The Great Depression of the 1930s spread poverty throughout the United States. Hungry, unem- 
ployed Americans stood in long “bread lines” to receive food paid for by charitable donations. The 
hard times dragged on until 1942, after the United States entered World War Il. 


Depression and a world in conflict 


The United States suffered through the Great Depres- 
sion that followed the stock market crash of 1929 for 
more than 10 years. During the depression, millions of 
workers lost their jobs and large numbers of farmers 
were forced to abandon their farms, Poverty swept 
through the nation on a scale never before experienced. 

The Great Depression was not limited to the United 
States. It struck almost every other country in the world. 
In some countries, the hard times helped bring to 
power dictators who promised to restore the economy. 
The dictators included Adolf Hitler in Germany and a 
group of military leaders in Japan. Once in power, both 
Hitler and the Japanese rulers began conquering neigh- 

bouring lands. Their actions led to World War Il, the 
most destructive conflict in world history. The United 
States fought in the war from 1941 to 1945, and played a 
key role in defeating Germany and Japan. 

Victory in World War Il brought a spirit of great relief 
and joy to the United States. The Postwar economy 
boomed. More people shared in the Prosperity than 
ever before, creating a huge, well-to-do middle class. 
Even so, Americans still faced problems, Chief among 
them were the new threat of nuclear war, the growing 

strength of Communism, and discontent among Ameri- 
cans who did not share in the prosperity. 


The Great Depression 


The road to ruin. The stock market crash sent shock 
waves through the American financial community. Banks 


greatly curtailed their loans to businesses, and busi- | 
nesses then cut back on production. Millions of peop? 
lost their jobs because of the cutbacks. Spending then f 
dwindled, and businesses suffered even more. Fantoni 
and shops shut down, causing even higher ипе 
ment. Consumption of farm products declined, an 
farmers became worse off than ever. Thousands of б 
banks failed and foreign trade decreased sharply. Ву 
early 1930s, the nation’s economy was paralysedu f 
The depression and the people. At the heigl to 
the depression in 1933, about 13 million Americans s 
were out of work, and many others had only pur 
jobs. Farm income declined so sharply that moret ЫЙ 
750,000 farmers lost their land. The Dust Bowl, the i 
of a terrible drought on the western Great Pal i 
wiped out many farmers (see Dust Bowl). Hundre D 
thousands of people lost their life savings as a resu! 
the bank failures. -—— 
Throughout the depression, many Americans HAT 
hungry. People stood in “bread lines" and went to he 
kitchens" to get food provided by charities. ones 
or more families lived crowded together in a m 1 
apartment. Some homeless people built shacks 0 
and scraps of wood on waste ground. in the creat 
Roosevelt, recovery, and reform. Early m Я 
Depression, President Herbert Hoover promise! de 
prosperity was “just around the corner.” But the dep! 
sion deepened as the election of 1932 арргоасћёс, em- 
Republicans supported Hoover for reelection. TI 


res 


ocrats chose Franklin Delano Roosevelt. In his cam- 
paign, Roosevelt promised government action to end 
the Great Depression and reforms to avoid future de- 
pressions. The people responded, and Roosevelt won a 
landslide victory. 

Roosevelt's programme was called the New Deal. Its 
many provisions included public works projects to pro- 
vide jobs, relief for farmers, assistance to manufacturing 
firms, and the regulation of banks. 

Roosevelt's efforts to end the depression made him 
one of the most popular U.S. presidents. The voters 
elected him to four terms. No other president won elec- 
tion more than twice. Roosevelt's New Deal was a turn- 
ing point in American history. It marked the start of a 
strong government role in the nation's economic affairs 
that has continued and grown to the present day. See 
Great Depression; New Deal. 


The United States in World War Il 


World War II began on Sept. 1, 1939, when German 
troops overran Poland. France, Great Britain, and other 
nations (called the Allies) went to war against Germany. 
Atfirst, America stayed out of the war. But on Dec. 7, 
1941, Japanese planes bombed the U.S. military base at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. The United States declared war on 
Japan on December 8, and three days later Germany and 
E cam chief ally—declared war on the United 

tates, 

The war effort. The American people backed the 
war effort with fierce dedication. About 15 million Amer- 
ican men served in the armed forces. About 338,000 
women served in the armed forces. At home, factories 
were converted into defence plants where aeroplanes, 
ships, weapons, and other war supplies were made. The 
country had a shortage of civilian men, and so thou- 
sands of women worked in the defence plants. Even 
children took part in the war effort. Boys and girls col- 
lected used tin cans, old tyres, and other “junk” that 
could be recycled and used for war supplies. 

Allied victory. On May 7, 1945, after a long, bitter 
struggle, the Allies forced the mighty German war ma- 
thine to surrender. Vice President Harry S. Truman had 
become president upon Roosevelt's death about a 
month earlier. The Allies demanded Japan's surrender, 
butthe Japanese continued to fight on. Truman then 
made one of the major decisions in history. He ordered 
the use of the atomic bomb, a weapon many times more 
destructive than any previous weapon. An American 
aeroplane dropped the first atomic bomb used in war- 
fare on Hiroshima, Japan, on Aug. 6, 1945. A second 
atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki on August 9 
(see Nuclear weapon). Japan formally surrendered on 
September 2, and the war was over. For more details, 
See World War Il. 


The threat of Communism 


The United States and the Soviet Union both fought 
m the side of the Allies during World War II. But after 
* War, the two countries became bitter enemies. The 
Oviet Union, as a Communist country, opposed democ- 
"acy. It helped Communists take control of most of the 
Countries of Eastern Europe and also aided Communists 
Who seized control of China. 
The Soviet Union and China then set out to spread 
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Communism to other lands. The United States, as the 
world's most powerful democratic country, took on the 
role of defending non-Communist nations threatened by 
Communist take-over. The containment of Communism 
became the major goal of U.S. postwar foreign policy. 

The Cold War and foreign policy. The postwar 
struggle between the American-led non-Communist na- 
tions and the Soviet Union and its Communist allies be- 
came known as the Co/d War. The conflict was so 
named because it did not lead to fighting, or a "hot" war, 
on a major scale. 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union built up 
arsenals of nuclear weapons. The nuclear weapons 
made each nation capable of destroying the other. The 
threat of nuclear war made both sides cautious. As a re- 
sult, Cold War strategy emphasized threats of force, 
propaganda, and aid to weak nations. The United Na- 


Important dates (1930-1959) 


1930's Тһе United States suffered through the Great De- 
pression. 

1933 President Franklin D. Roosevelt began the New Deal 
programme to try to end the depression. 

1941-1945 The United States fought in World War II. 


1945 Ап American aeroplane dropped the first atomic 
bomb used in warfare on Hiroshima, Japan. 

1945 Тһе United States became a charter member of the 
United Nations (UNI. 

1947 President Truman announced the Truman Doctrine, 
which pledged American aid to nations threatened 
by Communism. 

19505 Television became part of most American homes. 

1950 Senator Joseph R. McCarthy gained national fame by 


charging that Communists had infiltrated the federal 


government. 
1950-1953 The United States fought in the Korean War. 


1954 Тһе Supreme Court ruled compulsory segregation 
in public schools unconstitutional. 

1955 Martin Luther King, Jr., began organizing a move- 
ment to protest discrimination against blacks. 

1957 Тһе Soviet Union launched Sputnik | —the first space 


satellite —causing the United States to place more 
emphasis on space research. 


included many women. The 
ho entered the armed 
ships, and weapons. 


World War II defence workers 
women filled jobs vacated by men w 
forces. They helped produce planes, 
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A civil rights law banning compulsory school segregation led 
to a dramatic incident in 1957. President Eisenhower sent troops 
to escort black students into an all-white Arkansas school. 


tions (UN), founded in 1945, provided a forum where the 
nations could try to settle their Cold War disputes. 

Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower, the first two pres- 
idents of the Cold War era, pledged American military 
support to any nation threatened by Communism, Also, 
the United States provided billions of dollars to non- 
Communist nations. See Cold War. 

The Korean War resulted from the Cold War fric- 
tion. On June 25, 1950, troops from Communist North 
Korea, equipped by the Soviet Union, invaded South 
Korea. The UN called on member nations to help restore 
peace. Truman sent American troops to aid South Korea, 
and the UN sent a fighting force made up of troops from 
many nations. The war lasted for three years, ending ina 
truce on July 27, 1953. See Korean War. 

Communism and internal friction. The spread of 
Communism caused deep divisions within the United 
States. Conservatives blamed the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations for allowing the Communist postwar 
gains. They also claimed that Communists were infiltrat- 
ing the American government. The charges led to wide- 
spread investigations of—and debate over—the extent of 
Communist influence in American government and soci- 
ety. Conservatives believed the investigations were 
needed to save the country from Communist control. 
Liberals charged the conservatives with conducting 
“witch hunts’; that is, trying to fix guilt on people without 
evidence. See Hiss, Alger; McCarthy, Joseph R. 


Postwar society 


After World War II, the United States entered the 
greatest period of economic growth in its history. Peri- 
ods of inflation (rapidly rising prices) and recession 
(mild business slumps) occurred. But overall, prosperity 
spread to more Americans than ever before, resulting in 
major changes in American life. However, millions of 
Americans—including a high percentage of the nation's 
blacks—continued to live in poverty. The existence of 
poverty amid prosperity brought on a period of active 

social protest that has continued to the present day. 


Prosperity returns. Military spending during World 
War Il drew the United States out of the Great Depres- 
sion. Major industries, such as car manufacturing and 
housing construction, had all but stopped during the 
war. After the war, these industries resumed production 
on a much larger scale than ever. Relatively new indus- 
tries such as electronics, plastics, frozen foods, and jet 
aircraft became booming businesses. 

The shortage of goods during the war and other fac- 
tors combined to create a vast market for American 
products. A population boom increased the number of 
consumers. Between 1950 and 1960 alone, the popula- 
tion of the United States grew by about 28 million. Trade 
unions became stronger than ever, and gained high 
wages and other benefits for their members. Wage laws 
and other government regulations also helped give 
workers a greater share of the profits of business. These 
developments also meant that more Americans had 
more money to spend on goods. 

A new life style resulted from the prosperity. After. 
the war, millions of people needed, and were able to af 
ford, new housing. Construction companies quickly 
built huge clusters of houses in suburbs around the nae 
tion's cities, Vast numbers of Americans moved from cit 
ies to suburbs. The suburbs attracted people for many 
reasons. They offered newer housing, more open space, 
and—usually—better schools than the inner cities. 

Arise in car ownership accompanied the suburban 
growth. Increased car traffic led to the building ofa па 
tionwide network of motorways. Тһе car and prosperity 
enabled more people than ever to take holidays. New 
motels, fast-service restaurants, and petrol stations 
sprang up to serve the tourists. 

Prosperity and technological advances changed 
American life in other ways. Television—an experimental 
device before the war—became a feature of most Ameri 
can homes during the 19505. This wonder of modern 
science brought scenes of the world into the American 
living room at the flick of a switch (see Television 
(History). New appliances made house work easier. 
They included automatic washing machines, driers, 
dishwashers, and waste disposal units. | 

Poverty and discrimination. In spite of the gener? 
prosperity, millions of Americans still lived in poverty: 
The poor included members of all ethnic groups, ИП 
the plight of the nation's poor blacks seemed espe a 
bleak. Ever since emancipation, blacks in both the Мо ү 
and South had faced discrimination in jobs, housing, 6 
ucation, and other areas. A lack of education and jobs 
made poverty among blacks widespread. 

During the early 19005, blacks, joined by many 0 
whites, had begun a movement to extend civil rights 
blacks. The movement gained momentum after Wor! | 
War П. Efforts of civil rights leaders resulted in severe 
Supreme Court decisions that attacked discrimination” 
In the best-known case, Brown v. Board of Education i 
Topeka (1954), the court ruled that compulsory segre? 
tion in state schools was illegal. came 

In spite of the gains, many civil rights leaders be i 
dissatisfied with the slow progress of their moven aa 
In 1955, Martin Luther King, Jr., a Baptist minister, En 
organizing demonstrations protesting against a 
nation. Before long, the public protest would beco! 
major tool of Americans seeking change. 
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A Photographi of the earth taken by astronauts orbiting the moon, above, is an example of 
a i s wading role in science and technology. But despite its many accomplishments, the na- 
ay faces a variety of problems and challenges—just as it has throughout its history. 


America since 1960 


Real rss of American history since 1960 has been 
Н у а continuation of many postwar trends. For 
main Биле period, the country's foreign policy re- 

m ed focused on the containment of Communism. 

е economy continued to expand, despite recurring 
periods of inflation and recession. The movement of 
ine ee cities to suburbs continued steadily. The 
ae + Census showed that, for the first time, more 

тап lived in suburbs than in cities. 
К еза continued to be a leader in scientific and 
medici a advancements. It made great strides in 
"зше ak at helped reduce human suffering, and its 
К logical skill provided the means for a new and ex- 

p field of exploration—outer space. 

T ae cum time, events and new public attitudes 
The ba Ё ramatic social changes to the United States. 
19603 М civil rights movement grew in intensity in the 
Mexican UA other groups—including American Indians, 
ing full mericans, and women—also began demand- 
began Gà Пу», In the mid-1960's, many Americans 
ers of all | епдїпд U.S. foreign-policy decisions. Protest- 
Кошен inds staged demonstrations to try to bring 

t change. 

р еза violence soared in the United States after 
ae Pollution threatened the environment. Con- 

elpad рано corruption grew in the 1970s, and 
preside: ae about the first resignation of an American 
problem ‚ Richard M. Nixon. The list of the nation’s 
ап 1s was long. But at the same time, most Ameri- 

maintained a deep pride in their country. 


The 1960's 


The civil rights movement. The black civil rights 
movement became the main domestic issue in the na- 
tion in the early 1960s. Increasingly, blacks—joined by 
whites—staged demonstrations to dramatize their de- 
mands for rights and equality. One of the highlights of 
the movement came on Aug. 28, 1963, when more than 
200,000 people staged a freedom march called the 
March on Washington in Washington, D.C. 

John F. Kennedy, who became president in 1961, 
urged Congress to pass legislation outlawing discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race. Kennedy was killed by an as- 
sassin on Nov. 22, 1963, and Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson became president. Johnson, a former U.S. sena- 
tor skilled in dealing with legislators, persuaded Con- 
gress to pass many major civil rights laws. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 outlawed discrimination 
in employment, voter registration, and public accommo- 
dations (public facilities such as parks, public lavatories, 
and bus services). The Civil Rights Act of 1968 was de- 
signed to end discrimination in the sale and renting of 
housing. Congress, at Johnson's urging, also provided fi- 
nancial aid for the needy. 

Urban unrest. In spite of government aid and a gen- 
erally booming economy, poverty remained a major 
problem in America's central cities. Discontent among 
blacks in poor, decaying neighbourhoods grew. In the 
mid-1960's, blacks staged riots in the ghettos of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York City, Newark, 
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and other cities. Many blacks also rioted in 1968, follow- 
ing the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The number of such crimes as murder, robbery, and 
rape soared during the 1960's. The crime rate was espe- 
cially high in the central cities but also increased rapidly 
elsewhere. Sociologists blamed such factors as the 
weakening of the family, poverty, mental illness, drug 
addiction, and a feeling of hopelessness and alienation. 

The Vietnam War brought further turmoil in the 
1960's, The war had begun in 1957 as a battle for control 
of South Vietnam between the non-Communist govern- 
ment and Communists. In the late 1950's and early 
1960's, presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy sent military 
aid and advisers to support the South Vietnam govern- 
ment. Soon after Johnson became president, the Com- 
munists threatened to topple the government. Johnson 
responded to the threat by sending hundreds of thou- 
sands of American combat troops to help South Viet- 
nam fight the Communists. Ву the mid-1960s, the United 
States was deeply involved in the Vietnam War. 

A majority of Americans supported the war effort at 
first, but others bitterly opposed it. In the late 1960's, op- 
position to the war grew. The war critics argued that the 
United States had no right to interfere in Vietnamese af- 
fairs. Throughout the nation, university students and 
others staged antiwar demonstrations. 

Johnson, discouraged by the criticism of his Vietnam 
policy, refused to run for reelection in 1968. The people 
elected Richard Nixon, partly because he pledged to 
end US. involvement in the war. But as the 1960's ended, 
US. troops were still in Vietnam. (See Vietnam War.) 

Space exploration by American astronauts provided 
a high note during the troubled 19605. On May 5, 1961, 
astronaut Alan Shepard became the first American in 
space. In the 1960s, the United States and the Soviet 
Union matched their technological skills in a race to 
land the first person on the moon. Then, on July 20, 
1969, millions watched on TV as U.S. astronaut Neil Arm- 
strong became the first person to set foot on the moon's 
surface. See Space travel. 


Civil rights for blacks became a major national issue durin 
the 19605. About 200,000 people, including both blacks and 2 
whites, took part in a march on Washington, О.С, іп 1963. 


The 1970's 


Political scandals rocked the United States in the 
19705. In 1972, campaign workers for President Nixon's 
reelection committed a burglary at the Democratic polit. 
ical headquarters in the Watergate building complex in 
Washington, D.C. Nixon was later charged with covering 
up the burglary and with other illegal activities. Evi- 
dence against Nixon mounted until it became apparent 
that the House of Representatives would impeach him 
and that the Senate would remove him from office. On 
Aug. 9, 1974, he resigned as president. He was the only 
U.S. president ever to resign. Vice President Gerald Ford 
succeeded Nixon as president. He pardoned Nixon for 
all federal crimes the former president might have com- 
mitted while in office. See Watergate. 

The drive for equality that began with blacks 
spread to other minority groups. American Indians, 
Mexican Americans, and others organized active move- 
ments aimed at gaining equality. In addition, large num- 
bers of women began calling for an end to discrimina- 
tion based on sex. Their activities became known as the 
Women's Liberation Movement. The movement helped 
bring about greater equality for women in employment 
and other areas (see Women's movement). 

Pollution and conservation. As the country's indus- 
try and population grew, so did the pollution of its envi- 
ronment. Smoke from factories and fumes from cars 
filled the air with dangerous gases. Wastes from facto- 
ries and other sources polluted many rivers and lakes. 
Many Americans began demanding government action 
to control environmental pollution. In response, the 
government passed many antipollution laws. But the 
problem remains severe. 

The need to conserve energy became another press. 
ing problem for the country. America's many industries 
and other energy users placed a drain on the nation's 
limited energy supply. The energy crisis was highlighted 
in 1973, when a fuel shortage reduced the supply of oil 
for heating homes and petrol. In 1979, another petrol 
shortage hit parts of the nation. 

Foreign affairs. The chief U.S. foreign policies in the 
1970's were aimed at ending the Vietnam War and eas- 
ing world tensions. Nixon removed America's last 
ground forces from Vietnam in 1973. Two years later, 
South Vietnam fell to the Communists. 


Important dates (Since 1960) 
1961 


Astronaut Alan Shepard, Jr., became the first American 

in space. 

1962 The Soviet Union removed missiles from Cuba, ending 
a threat of war with the United States. 

1964 Congress passed a flood of important civil rights few. 

1965 United States combat troops stationed in South Viet 
nam entered the Vietnam War. 

1969 Astronaut Neil Armstrong became the first person to 
set foot on the moon. т 

1973 The United States removed its last ground troops fro 
Vietnam. The war ended in 1975. К+. 

1974 Richard Nixon became the first American president 
resign from office. 

1976 The United States celebrated its bicentennial. 


1991 U.S. forces helped defeat Iraq in the Persian Gulf War. 


Nixon also took steps to reduce tensions between the 
United States and China and the Soviet Union, the two 
leading Communist powers. In 1972, he visited these 
countries. Nixon reached agreements with the Chinese 
and Soviet leaders that seemed to improve US. relations 
with the Communist powers. 

Jimmy Carter, elected president in 1976, worked to 
end a long-standing dispute with Panama over control 
ofthe Panama Canal. In 1978, the U.S. Senate approved a 
treaty negotiated by the Carter administration that will 
give Panama control of the canal on Dec. 31, 1999. An- 
other treaty will give the United States the right to de- 
fend the canal's neutrality. 

Carter also tried to improve U.S. relations with China 
and the Soviet Union. In early 1979, the United States 
and China established normal diplomatic relations. Rela- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union 
declined sharply when Soviet troops invaded Afghani- 
stan in late 1979. 

Troubles in the Middle East, a region that is important 
to U.S. security, also challenged the United States. In 
1978, Carter arranged meetings that led to a peace 
agreement between Egypt and Israel. In Iran, a revolu- 
tion overthrew the government of the shah (ruler) in 
February 1979. In November, revolutionaries took over 
the U.S. Embassy in Teheran, Iran's capital, to protest 
against U.S. aid to the deposed shah. The revolutionaries 
held a group of U.S. citizens as hostages, and they de- 
manded that the United States return the shah to Iran for 
trial. The U.S. government refused to do so. The shah 
died in Egypt in July 1980, but the revolutionaries held 
the hostages until January 1981. 

Domestic problems. The worst period of inflation in 
American history began in the late 19605. In the early 
19705, a severe recession led to high unemployment. 
The economy recovered in ће mid-19705, when the re- 
Cession ended and the rate of inflation slowed down. In- 
flation began to rise sharply again in the late 19705. 


Victory in the Persian Gulf War was celebrated in a parade, 
Ove, in New York City. 
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The economy became the main concern of President 
Ronald Reagan, who succeeded Carter in 1981. Reagan 
wanted to slash the inflation rate and balance the federal 
budget. Inflation slowed again, largely due to a reces- 
sion that began in mid-1981. 

To stimulate the economy, Reagan proposed the larg- 
est federal income tax reduction in U.S. history. Con- 
gress approved the tax-cut programme, which sched- 
uled cuts in 1981, 1982, and 1983. But high interest rates 
continued to limit spending by consumers and invest- 
ment by business. The recession worsened, and the na- 
tion experienced its highest rate of unemployment since 
1941. An economic recovery began in 1983, and unem- 
ployment fell sharply. Inflation remained low. But the tax 
cuts and heavy government defence spending helped 
bring about record deficits in the federal budget. 

During the 19805, the economy of the United States 
became more integrated with those of other nations. 
The country's economic partners included not only 
many European nations, as in the past, but also many 
Asian nations, such as Japan, Singapore, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and Thailand. In 1989, a trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada began reducing 
trade barriers between the two countries. As a result of 
these changes, markets for United States goods and 
services continued to expand during the 19805. 

Important changes also took place within the U.S. 
economy. Several major industries of the early 19005 
lost importance. For example, mining, steel production, 
and car manufacturing played much smaller roles in the 
nation's economy. In contrast, service industries and 
such industries as biotechnology, computers, and com- 
munications expanded during the 19805. 

Foreign affairs. In foreign affairs, the United States 
became increasingly concerned with unrest in Central 
America. Much fighting took place between rebels and 
government troops in Nicaragua and El Salvador, Cuba 
and the Soviet Union gave aid to the government of Nic- 
aragua and rebels in El Salvador. The United States sup- 
ported a rebellion against the Nicaraguan government 
and provided military aid to El Salvador's government. 
Congress banned military aid to the Nicaraguan rebels, 
called the contras, during the mid-19805. 

In 1986, two secret operations of the Reagan adminis- 
tration were revealed and became known as the /ran- 
contra affair. One operation involved sales of U.S. weap- 
ons to Iran, a suspected supporter of international ter- 
rorism. The other operation included use of profits from 
the arms sales to aid the contras, even though such aid 
was at that time prohibited. The United States suffered 
international criticism for both policies. i 

The United States launched a huge military build-up 
during the early 19805. It also began to carry out a pro- 
gramme to supply its allies in Western Europe with hun- 
dreds of nuclear missiles. U.S.-Soviet relations improved 
in 1987 when Reagan and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev signed a treaty that called for the dismantling of all 
ground-launched U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles with 
ranges of 500 to 5,500 kilometres. The treaty, which went 
into effect in 1988, helped ease fear of nuclear war. Ten- 
sion was further reduced in 1988 when the Soviet Union 


began withdrawing from Afghanistan. 
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Recent developments 


In 1989, George Bush succeeded Ronald Reagan as 
president. Bush had to deal with the worst crisis in the 
savings and loan industry since the Great Depression of 
the 19305. Savings and loan institutions provide loans 
for building or buying homes. In the 1980's, more than 
1,000 of these institutions failed. Their problems re- 
sulted from several factors, including mismanagement, 
fraud, and customers’ nonpayment of loans. ' 

In foreign affairs, the United States continued to be 
concerned with unrest in Central America. In December 
1989, Bush ordered troops into Panama. They overthrew 
the dictator General Manuel Noriega and arrested him 
on drugs charges. 

In August 1990, Iraq invaded and took over Kuwait, a 
small, oil-rich country between Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
The United States contributed tens of thousands of 
troops to the huge build-up of Allied forces in Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf area that followed Iraq's act of ag- 
gression. In November, the United Nations Security 
Council authorized the United States and other UN 
members to expel Iraqi troops from Kuwait by force if 
Iraq failed to withdraw by Jan. 15, 1991. When Iraq failed 
to comply with this UN deadline, U.S. and allied forces 
began bombing Iraqi military targets on January 17. In 
the ensuing war, UN coalition forces completely over- 
whelmed Iraqi troops, destroying their air power and 
cutting off their supply lines. See Persian Gulf War. 

Ata summit meeting in Moscow in July 1991, Bush 
and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev signed the Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), the first treaty to call 
for a reduction in the number of long-range nuclear 
weapons. 

In the early 1990's Americans became increasingly 
frustrated over signs of growing ethnic conflict, crime, 
and poverty, especially in the nation’s cities. In 1992, riot- 
ing broke out in Los Angeles and several other US. cit- 
ies after a jury chose not to convict four white Los Ange- 
les police officers of assaulting a black motorist. See Los 
Angeles (Recent developments). 

In January 1993, Bush and Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin signed a second START agreement. The new 
treaty cut the total number of U.S. and former Soviet 
long-range nuclear weapons to less than half the num- 
ber proposed by START 1. Bill Clinton, who defeated 
Bush in the 1992 U.S. presidential election, supported 
further U.S. cooperation with Russia and the other for- 
mer Soviet republics, See Bush, George; Clinton, Bill. 

When Clinton succeeded President Bush in 1993, he 
focused on domestic problems. Clinton pushed through 
legislation to reduce the federal budget deficit by a 
combination of tax increases and spending reductions. 
Clinton also worked on plans for health care reform. He 
submitted a plan to Congress designed to provide 

health care for all while controlling costs. 
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Questions 


What were the 13 original colonies? 

What was the Stamp Act? The Sugar Act? 

When was the Declaration of Independence adopted? 2 
Why did the early American leaders write the Constitution 
What was the doctrine of manifest destiny? sa growth? 
How did westward expansion help America’s economic gio 
What was the nullification crisis? 

What were some effects of the American Civil War? 

What was the Louisiana Purchase? 

What was prohibition? 


Universal Copyright Convention. See Copyright 
(international conventions). 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. See 
Human Rights, Universal Declaration of. 

Universal joint. See Transmission (The drive shaft). 
Universal language. Language is the main means of 
communication between peoples. But so many different 
languages have developed that language has often been 
a barrier rather than an aid to understanding among 
peoples. For many years, people have dreamed of set- 
ting up an international, universal language which all 
people could speak and understand. 

The arguments in favour of a universal language are 
simple and obvious. If all peoples spoke the same 
tongue, cultural and economic ties might be much 
closer, and good will might increase between countries. 
However, many people consider the promoters of uni- 
versal languages to be impractical idealists. 

René Descartes, a French philosopher, is believed to 
have originated the idea of a universal language in the 
16005. John Comenius, a Bohemian bishop and educator 
ofthe same period, also suggested the idea. More than 
200 other languages designed for universal use have 
been invented since that time. 

Volapük was the earliest of these languages to gain 
much success. The name of the language comes from 
two of its words meaning world and speak. Johann Mar- 
tin Schleyer, a German priest, invented the suggested 
language in 1879. Later, Idiom Neutral, a simplified form 
of Volapük, was suggested. Other proposed languages 
include Esperanto; a revised form of Esperanto called 
Ido; Interglossa; Interlingua; Novial; and Spelin. How- 
ever, only Esperanto is used widely. 

English is close to being an international language. 
During the last several hundred years, it has become а 
Second language in many countries as a result of eco- 
nomic, political, and social developments. To promote 
Such widespread use, scholars invented Basic English. 
This simplified form of English has a vocabulary of 
about 850 common English words. 

See also Esperanto; Interlingua; Volapiik; Language 
(Universal languages). 
oe Postal Union. See Postal Union, Univer- 
Universal Product Code. See Bar coding. 
Universal set. See Set theory (Kinds of sets). 
Universe consists of all matter, light, and other forms 
Y radiation and energy. It consists of everything that ex- 
sts anywhere in space and time. 

à The universe includes the earth and everything on it. 
also includes everything in the solar system. All the 

m» of which the sun is one, are part of the universe. 

i е sun is one of more than 100 billion stars grouped in 

МЫ spiral galaxy called the Milky Way Galaxy. The 

| h y Way Galaxy is about 100,000 /ight-years across. A 
i year is the distance that light travels in a year— 

about 946 trillion kilometres. 

$e Studies of distant space with optical and radio tele- 

Opes indicate that there may be about 100 billion gal- 
axies in the visible universe. Galaxies tend to be 
grouped together into c/usters, and some clusters ap- 
E to be grouped into superclusters. 

" ize of the universe. No one knows whether the 
niverse is finite or infinite in size. The bright, unusual 
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objects called quasars are the most distant objects in 
the universe found to date. Quasars may be as far away 
as 16 billion light-years from the earth. 

Scientists cannot determine the distance to a quasar 
by studying its brightness, But they can determine this 
distance by studying the quasar's red shift. When a 
quasar—or any object that gives off light moves away 
from an observer, the observer sees the light at wave- 
lengths longer than those that would be seen by an ob- 
server who is moving with the object. (Wavelength is 
the distance between successive wave crests) The ob- 
served change in wavelength is called a red shift (see 
Red shift The amount of red shift depends upon the 
speed at which the object moves away from the ob- 
server. All but the nearest galaxies and all quasars are 
observed to have red shifts. Astronomers interpret the 
measured amounts of red shift as evidence that the uni- 
verse is expanding, with every part of the universe mov- 
ing away from every other part. This is one of the funda- 
mental observations that must be explained by a 
successful theory of the universe. 

Changing views of the universe. In ancient times, 
people thought the universe consisted only of their own 
locality, distant places of which they had heard, and the 
sun, moon, planets, and stars. They thought of the heav- 
enly bodies as gods and spirits. 

The Polish astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus sug- 
gested in 1543 that the earth is like the other planets and 
that they all revolve around the sun. Later astronomers 
showed that the sun is a typical star, and that stars visi- 
ble to the unaided eye are many light-years away. 

The development of the telescope, the photographic 
plate, and the spectroscope (an instrument that analyses 
light) led to a great expansion of astronomical knowl- 
edge. Astronomers then discovered that the sun is in the 
Milky Way. About 1920, they realized that many of the 
fuzzy patches of light called nebulae, appearing to lie 
among the stars of the Milky Way, are actually other gal- 
axies. The discovery of the red shift in distant galaxies 
led to the theory of the expanding universe. This discov- 
ery also formed one of the bases of cosmology, the 
study of the behaviour of the universe. 

Cosmological theories. Most cosmological theories 
are based on an idea called the cosmological principle. 
According to this idea, at any given time, any part of the 
universe is like any other part having the same age. Al- 
bert Einstein's theory of general relativity also forms part 
of the basis for theories about the behaviour of the uni- 
verse. Einstein's theory, in turn, is based on two princi- 

les: (1) that no signal can travel faster than the speed of 
light, and (2) that the laws of physics are the same every- 


where in the universe. 

These theories lead to models (mathematical descrip- 
tions) that represent the universe as expanding, con- 
tracting, oscillating (expanding, then contracting), or 
static (neither expanding nor contracting). From observ- 
ing the red shift in distant galaxies, scientists conclude 
the universe is currently expanding. But the overall be- 
haviour of the universe in the future will depend on the 
present density of matter in the universe. у 

Suppose that all the matter detected to date in the 

hat exists. There would be an average of 


universe is all t 
only about one atom of hydrogen—the most abundant 


chemical element in the universe—in each 7.6 cubic 
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metres of space. Under these conditions, the universe 
would be open. According to Einstein's theory, an open 
universe has an infinite volume and an infinite number 
of hydrogen atoms. The universe would continue to ex- 
pand indefinitely and would approach zero density at an 
infinite time in the future. In the far future, only galaxies 
in the local supercluster would still be nearby. All other 
galaxies would have receded (moved back) to great dis- 
tances, Eventually, all the stars would have exhausted all 
the energy that makes them shine, so they would be 
dark. 

On the other hand, large amounts of matter may exist 
in space in some form that has not yet been detected— 
called dark matter. If the average density of matter in 
space were as much as 100 atoms of hydrogen in each 
7.6 cubic metres, the universe would be closed. Accord- 
ing to Einstein's theory, a closed universe has a finite 
volume and a finite number of hydrogen atoms. At some 
time in the future, perhaps 20 billion to 40 billion years, 
the expansion would stop. The galaxies would start to 
come together again, and matter would approach infi- 
nite density. This collapse might be followed by another 
period of expansion, and so on without limit. 

Some scientists have suggested theories about the 
universe that are based on quite different ideas. For ex- 
ample, the steady state theory is based on the belief that 
any part of the universe is like all other parts at all times. 
According to this theory, matter is continuously created 
and formed into new galaxies that replace those which 
have receded to infinite distances. Other scientists be- 
lieve that Einstein's theory of general relativity is incom- 
plete. They have suggested, for example, that early in its 
evolution the universe underwent a period of rapid ex- 
pansion called inflation. 

No one knows which, if any, of the theories may 
prove to be correct. Scientists must wait until the fields 
of observational astronomy and theoretical physics de- 
velop further. Information still needed includes the aver- 
age density of matter in space, the age of the oldest 
stars, the behaviour of red shifts at very large distances, 
and whether or not Einstein's theory is correct. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Astronomy Quasar 
Cosmology Relativity 
Earth Solar system 
Galaxy World 


University. The term higher education refers to learn- 
ing institutions that students can attend after they have 
finished secondary school, The university is the best- 
known kind of higher education institution. Other kinds 
bear such titles as college, institute, academy, polytech- 
nic, or higher school. However, these other titles can be 
confusing, since they have other meanings in some 
countries. For example, in most countries the word col- 
/ege means a higher learning institution, while in na- 
tions with a British or Spanish tradition, college (colegio 
in Spanish) may also mean a private secondary school. 
Similarly, academy may also refer to a higher education 
institution or to a secondary school. 


Universities and other education institutions 


This article discusses higher education at universities. 
It explains how universities are different from some 
other institutions of higher education. It then Covers uni- 


versities’ role and organization, how students are ѕе- 
lected and taught, and how they can gain qualifications 
called degrees. 

The usual way universities differ from other kinds of 
higher education institutions is in the wider range of 
subject matter universities offer. A typical university pro. 
vides opportunities for students to specialize in fields of 
science (physics, chemistry, geology, biology, astron- 
omy), social science (anthropology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, economics), the humanities (history, philosophy, lit 
erature, languages), the creative arts (painting, music, 
dance, drama), and more. In addition, universities pre- 
pare students to enter particular occupations—to be- 
come architects, engineers, doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
agricultural experts, accountants, business administra- 
tors, and the like. 

In contrast to universities, the other popular kinds of 
higher learning organizations (institutes, colleges, acad- 
emies) usually focus on one or two special fields of 
learning. Thus an institute of technology specializes in 
science and engineering, and a college of agriculture 
teaches scientific methods of farming, fishing, and ani- 
mal care. A teachers college prepares classroom in- 
structors, school administrators, school counsellors, 
and specialists who help pupils with learning difficul- 
ties. An art academy offers studies in drawing, painting, 
sculpture, photography, print making, textile design, 
and other visual arts. A music academy teaches students 
the history of music, how to sing and play instruments, 
and how to compose music. A military academy pre- 
pares army, navy, or air force officers. Government de- 
partments often sponsor an academy for training ex- 
perts in the field of work the departments perform. 
Hence, there can be an academy for a nation’s census 
bureau, one for the treasury department, and another 
for the foreign service. 


Organization and responsibilities 


Organization. The land on which a university stands 
is called a campus. The main buildings on a campus - 
usually include lecture theatres, an administration build- 
ing, a library, laboratories, halls of residence, and à 
union building, where social gatherings are held. In 
some countries, university systems may have more than 


" ity in 
Trinity College, University of Dublin, is the oldest universi! 
Ireland. It was founded in 1592. 


one campus. The California State University system in 
the United States, for example, includes 19 universities 
and colleges. 

The student body of a university is divided into grad- 
uates and undergraduates. Graduates have already re- 
ceived their bachelor's degree and are working for a 
master's or doctor's degree. Undergraduates are study- 
ing for their bachelor's degree. 

The teaching staff of a university is divided into de- 
скы; Each department deals with one general 
| xam such as English, mathematics, or phys- 
d ch department is headed by a dean or chairman, 

о is usually a professor. Under the dean are other 
piofessor associate professors or readers, and lectur- 

› Some university departments include research 
workers who do not teach. 
ече University finance varies from country to 
Pande 1а Great Britain, for example, the Universities’ 
NS ouncil assesses the overall needs of British 
dnd А ies. It negotiates with the central government a 
itas iU public funds based on its estimate. The com- 
TEH ares out this sum among the universities. їп 
iden nies, private colleges depend primarily on 
Roane See, endowment and gifts for their operating 

те ublic institutions may also have these sources, 
fond pend mainly on state and local taxes for their 

s. 
fore may receive grants from the government or 
V ex коп authorities to cover tuition fees and liv- 
BUM Some students receive scholarships from 
ave He the government, or other institutions. In 
N тшше: students may obtain loans to cover the 
ип еу may also help support themselves by taking 
Sm e jobs while attending university, or working 
ring holidays. 

сароида In most countries, universities are 
kno iea three major tasks—teaching, creating new 

Th ge, and public service. 

e teaching role is aimed at making sure the world's 
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King Saud University, in Ri- 
yadh, was one of Saudi Ara- 
bia's first institutions of higher 
learning. Founded in 1957 as 
Riyadh University, it was re- 
named in 1982. Today, King 
Saud University has more 
than 30,000 undergraduate 
students. 


important knowledge is passed from one generation to 
the next. Teaching is also expected to prepare people to 
succeed in occupations that require high-level knowl- 
edge and skills. Therefore, teaching is the main job of 
most higher education institutions. 

Another major responsibility of universities is that of 
research—making new discoveries and creating new 
knowledge. In science and technology, many inventions 
are the result of the creative ideas of university profes- 
sors and their advanced students. For example, progress 
in space travel, electronic computers, laser-beam sur- 
gery, and atomic energy have depended heavily on the 
expertise of university faculty members. Most archaeol- 
ogists who explore the ruins of ancient cities, historians 
who reveal events of the past, and psychologists who 
develop new ways of treating mental disorders are on 
university staffs. Symphonies may be composed by 
music professors, and insights into political events are 
offered by political science professors. 

Although the task of creating new knowledge falls 
heavily on institutions of higher learning, most mem- 
bers of staff do little or no research. There are several 
reasons. In many institutions, the instructors’ hours are 
nearly all taken up with teaching, leaving little or no 
time for creative work. Furthermore, many forms of re- 
search require large amounts of money to support staff 
and resources, and such funds are often not available. In 
addition, not all university teachers have the interest or 
skill needed to make new discoveries. 

Although only a small percentage of higher education 
faculty members create new knowledge in every coun- 
try, a lack of research and creative activity is most obvi- 
ous in countries of Asia, ‘Africa, South America, and the 
Pacific islands that were once held as colonies of Euro- 
pean and North American nations. When those territo- 
ries were colonies, the local people were given very few 
opportunities to attend a university. After winning their 
political freedom (mostly in the 19505, 19605, or 1970), 
they lacked enough well-trained professors to operate 
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their new universities adequately. Furthermore, mem- 
bers of staff usually have so many students to teach that 
there is no time left for research. As a result, most of the 
world's research and creative work in recent years has 
come from institutions in Europe and North America 
and from those in several other industrial nations, in- 
cluding Australia, Japan, and New Zealand. 

The third major responsibility of universities is to pro- 
vide service to the public. They are expected to help 
solve immediate problems faced in their own communi- 
ties. Examples are air and water pollution, drug use by 
teenagers, heavy motor car traffic, mental illness, inade- 
quate housing, and food shortages, and they may deal 
with many other problems. In certain countries—espe- 
cially in the developing countries of Asia, Africa, and 
South America—the public-service role of universities is 
often far more important than research. Developing na- 
tions, in particular, need the immediate help of universi- 
ties to help solve pressing problems. 


Selecting students 


No country offers openings in universities sufficient 
for all the students who would like to attend. Further- 
more, university officials want to make sure that those 
students who do enrol are qualified and prepared to 
learn what is taught. Therefore, every standard aca- 
demic institution has entrance requirements. 

One of the most common requirements is that a stu- 
dent successfully completes secondary school. It is also 
usually necessary to show that they studied a particular 
selection of subjects during their secondary-school 
years. For example, the required pattern of studies 
might include a specified number of classes in mathe- 
matics, in literature, in foreign languages, in science, 
and in history. The pattern of secondary-school studies 
may differ, moreover, for students who wish to enter a 
university's science division from that for those who 
wish to study fine arts, music, history, or languages. Sec- 
ondary-school students are often advised to look ahead 
to the kind of higher education speciality they would 
like to pursue so they can meet special requirements for 
entrance into a programme for a given speciality. 

In countries that have a school-leaving examination at 


Private study is an important part of most university courses. 
Many students do their private study in a university library. 


the close of secondary education, universities often use 
a student's examination results for deciding whether that 
individual should be admitted to their institution. In 
other nations, either the university itself or a nationwide 
testing organization gives a special entrance examina- 
tion to assess the ability of applicants to succeed in 
higher education. Universities also ask for letters of rec. 
ommendation from people who have known the student 
in secondary school. Such letters are expected to tell if 
the student has been hard working, honest, friendly, and 
likely to make intelligent decisions. 


Teaching methods 


By far the most common teaching method used in 
universities in all countries is the nonillustrated lecture, 
An instructor standing in front of a large classroom of 
students either talks spontaneously or reads aloud from 
notes. Occasionally, the instructor may write on the 
blackboard in front of the classroom. The students are 
expected to make notes and master, if not memorize, 
what they have heard in the lecture. The popularity of 
the lecture method derives less from its proven effi- 
ciency than from the ease with which it can be carried 
out and from tradition. Each new generation of instruc- 
tors tends to teach in the same manner as they were 
taught—by lectures. 

In recent decades, a variety of newer techniques have 
been adopted. Instructors have tried either to improve 
the traditional lecture or to replace it with methods that 
make students active learners rather than passive listen- 
ers. Among the devices that provide visual illustrations 
to clarify the content of a lecture are charts, maps, ovet- 
head projectors, slide shows, films, videotapes, and ет 
larged computer displays. Seminars, or discussions, - 
often based on selected readings, provide opportunities 
for students to exchange views with instructors and with 
one another. Tutors may guide students in their studies 
and meet them individually to review the students prog: 
ress. = 

Many universities endeavour to increase opportuni- 
ties for students to apply what they learn to real-life situ- 
ations, so that students’ experiences are not limited to 
memorizing formulas and listening to lectures in the 


anda 


Seminars are discussions between a group of students 
tutor teacher). They help learning and understanding. 


classroom. Science departments traditionally have fos- 
tered such applications by assigning work in chemistry 
and physics laboratories and by field trips to geology 
and biology sites. Professors in the social sciences and 
humanities have also sought to increase the practical na- 
ture of their students’ studies. 


Open universities 


In recent years a new form of higher education has 
been the open university. The word open in this case 
usually means there are no formal entrance require- 
ments, Anyone can try. The institution is also open in the 
sense that it does not require that students gather on 
the same campus in order to attend classes. Instruction 
is offered by means of lessons sent through the mail or 
broadcast over radio and television. Students may occa- 
sionally meet at a central location to engage in discus- 
sions or take tests. In effect, learners study in their own 
homes and at their own pace. 

The first open university of modern times was started 
in Great Britain in 1971 with nearly 24,000 students. 
Within a few years the annual enrolment had increased 
to 70,000. Open universities modelled on the British ver- 
sion have been set up in various nations. India's Indira 
Gandhi National Open University began in 1985 and 
within four years enrolled more than 54,000 students. 
For instruction, India's students rely on printed materials 
and twice-monthly visits to one of 130 regional study 
centres, most of which are situated in existing educa- 
tional institutions. In 1990, the Soviet Union's first open 
university began with 15,000 students. Several dozen 
other countries have adopted the open-university pat- 
tern, among them Canada, Indonesia, Israel, the Nether- 
lands, and South Africa. 


Degrees 


1 An important goal for most students who enter 
higher education is to earn a degree: that is, to receive a 
diploma or certificate indicating command of particular 
skills and knowledge. The most common pattern of de- 
grees consists of three ranks that are usually designated 
the bachelor, master, and doctoral levels. 

To earn a bachelor's degree, students on the initial 
undergraduate level are required to engage in full-time 
study for three or more years, depending on the aca- 
demic tradition of the country in which the university is 
located. In Great Britain and India, the length of the 
Course is usually three years; and in the United States, 
four years. In Australia and Malaysia, it varies from three 
to six years, depending on the subject matter and the 
University. Typically, a master’s degree is earned by one 
or two further years of study after the bachelor's degree. 
M UM degree requires an additional two to five 

5. 

All three of these degrees are said to be earned, be- 
pe people receiving them have mastered a specified 

ody of knowledge. Universities also occasionally pres- 
ent someone with an unearned degree. Such is the case 
ofan honorary doctor's degree, designated by the Latin 
term doctor honoris causa. That degree may be pre- 
sented to people who have not completed the institu- 
үе асайетїс requirements but have distinguished 
Ё emselves in some aspect of public service, the arts, 

usiness, athletics, or other activities. 
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Graduation is a dignified and colourful ceremony at the end of 
undergraduate study. The chancellor (university head) or vice 
chancellor admits each student to his or her degree. 


History 


When and where universities first began is a matter 
of considerable debate. In ancient Greece, such famous 
teachers as Socrates and Aristotle gave instruction in 
philosophy and science, but their teaching was not 
within a university setting. In those days, students did 
not have to pass entrance examinations or attend regu- 
larly scheduled classes, nor did they receive academic 
degrees. Likewise, in early India, Hindu scholars taught 
religious lore, but their tutorial approach could not be 
considered university instruction in the present-day 
sense. 

Although early forms of advanced education exerted 
some minor influence over the nature of present-day 
education, the direct ancestors of modern universities 
were institutions that arose in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. The earliest universities were not founded as 
complete institutions. They grew gradually as collec- 
tions of individual schools, and the conditions and dates 
of their beginnings remain unclear, The most prominent 
of the early centres were the University of Bologna in 
Italy, which came into existence about 1100, and the Uni- 
versity of Paris, which developed in the late 11005. Each 
evolved as a merging of separate colleges. 

The original subjects taught were the seven liberal 
arts—Latin grammar, rhetoric (speaking and writing well 
in Latin), dialectic (reasoning skills), arithmetic (using 
Roman numbers), geometry, astronomy, and music. 
Such programmes were expanded when the work of 
Muslims in the Middle East, North Africa, and Spain 
brought long-lost Greek and Roman scholarship to ће 
attention of European academicians. The efficient Arabic 
number system was substituted for Roman numerals, a 
clumsy system that had made computation slow and dif- 
ясий. Among the Islamic institutions that contributed to 


Harvard University, founded in 1636, is the oldest university in the United States. This engraving 
dates from the 17705. It shows Harvard College Yard, the centre of the original college. 


this intellectual renaissance was Al-Azhar University in 
Cairo, Egypt, founded more than 1,000 years ago and 
still operating today. 

The University of Paris was the model on which Ox- 
ford and Cambridge universities, in England, were fash- 
ioned. At both Oxford and Cambridge, students at first 
lived wherever they pleased. But, gradually, they col- 
lected in lodging houses that developed into the col- 
leges that still serve as students’ living quarters and 
study centres. 

The six earliest colleges founded at Oxford were Uni- 
versity (founded 1249), Balliol (1263), Merton (1264), Exe- 
ter (1314), Oriel (1326), and Queen's (1340). For centuries, 
Oxford accepted only male students. However, after 
1878 five women's societies were founded; most of them 
attained the status of colleges in 1926. Now colleges are 
generally coeducational, with both men and women stu- 
dents. 

The evolution of colleges at Cambridge was similar to 
the Oxford pattern. The six earliest Cambridge colleges 
were Peterhouse (1284), Clare (1326), Pembroke (1347), 
Gonville and Caius (1348), Trinity (1350), and Corpus 
Christi (1352). 

Throughout the following decades, a variety of Eu- 
rope's most distinguished universities were established, 
including Vienna (1365) in Austria; Heidelberg (1386), 
Cologne (1388), and Leipzig (1409) in Germany; St. An- 
drews (1410) in Scotland; and Copenhagen (1479) in Den- 
mark, 

When the United States was still a British colony, in- 
stitutions of higher learning were founded, each mod- 
elled on Oxford and Cambridge. The first was Harvard, 
which was founded in 1636 in the Massachusetts col- 

ony, where more than 100 graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge had already settled. The second was William 
and Mary. It was founded in 1693 in the Virginia colony 
by authority of a charter from Britain's King William 1! 
and Queen Mary 11. The third was Yale. Inaugurated as a 
collegiate school in 1701 in the Connecticut colony, Yale 
was then reorganized as a university a century later 


when schools of medicine, divinity, law, and fine arts 
were added. 

Other colonial universities patterned after their Euro- 
pean predecessors include McGill (1821), Toronto. 
(1827), and Ottawa (1848) in Canada; Sydney (1850) in 
Australia; Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras (all 1857) in 
India; Otago (1869) in New Zealand; and Cape of Good 
Hope (1873) in South Africa. In the Philippines, two uni- 
versities have a long history: Santo Tomás (1611) and San 
Carlos (founded 1595, university status 1948), The Tech- 
nological University of Malaysia was founded in 1925 
(university status 1972). The National University of Singa- 
pore, established in 1980, has its origins in the King Ed- 
ward VII College of Medicine (1905). 

Today, there are hundreds of universities throughout 
the world. Most have been created by expanding exist 
ing academies and colleges to serve the rapidly grow- 
ing numbers of students seeking higher education. In } 
formerly colonized areas of Asia and Africa, nations n 
attained independence after World War II ended in] 
have established many universities to serve populations 
that previously lacked opportunities for advanced edu 
cation. 
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Unknown soldier. After World War I (1914-1918), of- 
ficials of the Allied countries found that the bodies of 
many soldiers killed in battle could not be identified. 
The governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and the United States decided to honour in some spe- 
cial way the memory of these soldiers. Each government 
chose a symbolic unknown soldier, buried the remains 
in or near the national capital, and built a monument in 
honour of the soldier. Belgium placed its unknown sol- 
dier in a tomb at the base of the Colonnade of the Con- 
gress in Brussels. Francé buried its unknown soldier be- 
neath the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, and keeps a flame 
always burning over the grave. Great Britain buried its 
unknown soldier in Westminster Abbey, London. Italy's 
unknown soldier lies in front of the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel in Rome. The United States buried its un- 
known soldier in Arlington National Cemetery in Vir- 
ginia, across the Potomac River from Washington, D.C. 

See also Arc de Triomphe. 

Untouchable. See Caste; India (Religion). 

Unwin, Sir Raymond (1863-1940), was a pioneer in 
British town planning. In 1903, with his partner Barry 
Parker, he won the competition for Letchworth Garden 
City, Hertfordshire. Unwin's layout kept 1,200 hectares as 
a green belt and used the remaining 1,200 hectares for 
the town, with a factory area separate but accessible. 
Unwin and Parker later laid out Earswick model village, 
near York. In 1906, Unwin produced a plan for Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. Unwin was born at Rotherham, in 
M Yorkshire. He wrote Town-planning in Practice 
Upanishads are a group of writings that make up the 
last section of a collection of Hindu scriptures called the 
Vedas. The Upanishads form a basic part of Hinduism 
and have influenced most Indian philosophy. 

The Upanishads are sometimes called the Vedanta, 
which means the summing up of the Veda. The word 
Upanishads means to sit close to. \t suggests that this sa- 
cred material was originally secret. Most of the Upani- 
shads were composed as dialogues between a teacher 
and a student. The most important ones appeared be- 
tween 800 and 600 B.C. 

_ Several important Hindu schools of thought, includ- 
ing the sankhya and yoga schools, were founded on the 
teachings of the Upanishads. These teachings follow 
two basic philosophies. One states that there is a single 
fundamental reality, called Brahman, or God, which cor- 
responds to Atman, the soul. Thus, there is no real dis- 
tinction between the soul and God. The other Upan- 
ishadic philosophy states that each soul is individually 
eternal. 

See also Hinduism; Vedas. 

Upas is the name of a large forest tree that grows in 
southeastern Asia and Indonesia. Supposedly, the local 
People mixed its poisonous milky sap with other plant 
Шо to poison arrows and darts. Tales about the 

eadliness of this poison terrified early explorers and 
travellers in the East Indies. Fabulous but false stories 
sted regarding the poison and the plant producing it. 

eople said that nothing could grow in the shade of the 
tree. They said the tree brought death to birds that 
ined on it or flew above it. Some people believed 

at only persons completely covered with clothes 
Could approach the tree without danger. 
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Scientific 
family, дыннан ув uU belongs to the mulberry 
Updike, John (1932- ), іѕ an American author of 
novels, short stories, essays, and poetry. Updike became 
noted for his elaborate, lyrical prose style. He served as 
a staff writer for The New Yorker magazine from 1955 to 
1957 and built his literary reputation as a frequent con- 
tributor to The New Yorker. 

Much of Updikes fiction explores the superficial but 
attractive materialism he sees in middle-class American 
life. Typical Updike characters are self-absorbed, guilt- 
ridden, and obsessed with 
their own unimportance 
and the prospect of their 
death. They relieve their 
anxieties through marital 
unfaithfulness, but this fails 
to help them in their 
search for spiritual salva- 
tion. These characters ap- 
pear in such novels as A 
Month of Sundays (1975) 
and Marry Me (1976). 

In the novel Couples 
(1968) and the stories col- 
lected in Museums and 
Women (1972), Updike 
dramatized the disintegrating morals and marriages in 
several suburban families. The autobiographical stories 
in Too Far to Go (1979) narrate the course of the Maple 
family from newlywed happiness to divorce. 

Updike's first popular work, Rabbit Run (1960), is a 
novel about Rabbit Angstrom, a former school basket- 
ball star bewildered by family responsibilities. In Rabbit 
Redux (1971), Rabbit confronts such issues of the late 
1960's as drug use, racial violence, and the Vietnam War. 
Rabbit Is Rich (1981) portrays Rabbit in middle age, 
wealthy but spiritually unfulfilled, Rabbit Is Rich won the 
1982 Pulitzer Prize for fiction. Rabbit at Rest (1990) is the 
last of the four Rabbit books. 

Updike was born in Shillington, Pennsylvania. Many 
of the early stories collected in Pigeon Feathers (1962) 
deal with the experiences of young people in a town 
based on Shillington. Updike's other novels include The 
Centaur (1963), The Coup (1978), The Witches of East- 
wick (1984), Rogers Version (1986), and 5. (1988). Up- 
dike's poems have been collected in Midpoint (1969) 
and Tossing and Turning (1977). 

Upper Volta. See Burkina Faso. 

Upsilon particle is the heaviest known subatomic 
particle. It has a mass about 10 times as large as that ofa 
proton. The upsilon particle is unstable and quickly 
breaks down into lighter particles. It has no electric 
charge. 

Upsilon particles are a type of meson, a particle made 
up of units called quarks. Upsilon particles consist of a 
quark and its antimatter CO 
When such a particle breaks down, the quark and anti- 
quark destroy each other. This destruction results in the 
release of energy and the creation of lighter particles. 

A group of American physicists, led by Leon M. 
Lederman, discovered the upsilon particle in 1977. They 
roduced the particle by causing high-energy protons 

to collide with light atomic nuclei. The upsilon particle 


John Updike 


unterpart, an antiquark. 
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decays too rapidly to be observed directly. It was de- 
tected by observing the lighter particles that resulted 
from its breakdown. The large mass of the upsilon indi- 
cated that its quark was heavier than other quarks. This 
new quark was named b-quark. 

See also Antimatter; Quark. 

Ur, acity in the ancient region of Sumer (now south- 
eastern Iraq), was one of the world's first cities. It stood 
on the Euphrates River near the Persian Gulf and thrived 
from about 3500 to at least 1850 B.C. Nearby communi- 
ties came under Ur's control during this period, and Ur 
became a strong city-state. A shift in the course ofthe 
Euphrates later isolated Ur from river traffic. 

Between about 3000 and 2000 В.С, Ur served as the 
capital of three major ruling families. The third of these 
families, founded by King Ur-Nammu about 2100 B.C., 
controlled a large empire that extended from Assyria in 
the northwest to Elam in the southeast. This family's 

reign ended about 2000 B.C, when Elam conquered Ur. 
The Bible states that Abraham came from Ur. 

See also Babylonia; City (pictures); Sculpture (The be- 
ginnings [picture}); Sumer. 

Uraemia is a condition that occurs when excessive 
quantities of nitrogen-rich wastes, mainly urea, build up 
in the blood. Such wastes normally pass out of the body 
in the urine, which is produced by the kidneys. Uraemia 
results if the kidneys do not rid the body of these 
wastes. The word uraemia means urine in the blood. 

Uraemia occurs mostly in adults who have a kidney 
disease. Uraemia develops gradually as poisons accu- 

mulate because of the damaged kidneys. Doctors can 
treat а few of the diseases that cause uraemia, But in 
most cases, the diseased kidneys cannot recover, and 
advanced uraemia occurs. The symptoms of advanced 
uraemia include nausea, vomiting, hiccups, loss of ap- 
petite, breath that smells of urine, drowsiness, and itchy, 
yellowish discoloration of the skin. Patients тау also 
have muscular twitching, mental disturbances, and con- 
vulsions. Untreated patients lapse into a coma and die. 

Doctors use two methods to keep uraemia victims 
alive, A dialysis machine cleanses the blood in much the 
same way as the kidneys do. Kidney transplants replace 
diseased kidneys with healthy ones. 

See also Kidney; Nephritis; Tissue transplant. 

Ural Mountains extend for about 2,400 kilometres 
through the western part of Russia. The mountains run 
south from the Arctic Circle to hear the Kazakhstan bor- 
der. Many geographers consider them to be one of the 
boundaries between Europe and Asia, See Russia (ter- 
rain тар), 

The Ural Mountains contain a remarkable amount of 
mineral wealth. Salt mining in the mountains has been 
important since the 1500s. Iron and copper mining and 
Production became important in the 17005. The Ural re- 

gion is famous for its gems and semiprecious stones, 
which include amethyst, beryl, emeralds, malachite, and 
topaz. Other mining products include bauxite, chro- 
mium, coal, copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, platinum, 
Potash, silver, and zinc. The Urals also have опе of the 

world's largest asbestos reserves, Oil and natural gas 
are found east and west of the mountains, 

The development of the Ural Mountains played an im- 
portant part in supplying metals, fuels, and other materi- 
als to the Soviet Union during the mid-1900s. Until 1991, 


Russia was one ofthe republics that made up the Soviet 
Union. The industrialization of the region severely pol. 
luted the air and water in the Urals. 

The mountains were formed about 300 million years 
ago. They were worn down to nearly a plain, and then 
formed again about 200 million years ago. Since then, 
they have been worn down to rounded hills, most of 
which rise only from 300 to 1,800 metres. The southern 
range spreads as wide as about 160 kilometres from 
east to west in some places. In the north, the mountain 
range is narrower and less rounded. The highest peak 
of the Ural Mountains is Mount Narodnaya (1,895 me- 
tres). 

Ural River is a river that rises in the southern Ural 
Mountains in Russia. For location, see Russia (terrain 
map). The Ural flows south from Russia through Kazakh: 
stan for about 2,527 kilometres and enters the Caspian 
Sea. Salmon and sturgeon fisheries are along the Ural, 
Railways cross it at Orenburg and Uralsk. A steel centre, 
Magnitogorsk, lies on the upper Ural. 

Urania. See Muses. 

Uranium is a chemical element with symbol U. Itisa 
silvery-white, radioactive metal, and the main source of 
nuclear energy. It is more plentiful than such "common 
elements as iodine, mercury, and silver. But only tiny 
amounts of uranium are present in most of the rocks in 
which it is found. Uranium is highly reactive, and it com 
bines with most other elements to form chemical com: 
pounds, all of which are extremely poisonous. 

Uranium is used chiefly as a fuel for nuclear reactors. 
The reactors produce nuclear energy with which nu- 
clear power plants generate electricity. About 0.45 kilo- 
gram of uranium produces as much energy as 1,000 
metric tons of coal. Uranium is also used in making 
atomic bombs and some other nuclear weapons. Medi- 
cal researchers use it to produce radiation for certain 
experiments. Also, uranium is used in research to pro: 
duce radioactive isotopes and such artificial elements a 
neptunium and plutonium. 

Uranium was discovered in 1789 by the German 
chemist Martin Klaproth. He found it in pitchblende, à 
dark bluish-black mineral. Klaproth named uranium in 
honour of the planet Uranus, which had been discov- 
ered eight years earlier. In 1841, pure uranium was 150° 
lated from the other elements in pitchblende by the 
French chemist Eugène Péligot. 


Sources of uranium 


Many rocks contain uranium. Large amounts of ura- 
nium occur only in such minerals as pitchblende and 
carnotite. Pitchblende, which contains various uranium 
oxides, is the richest uranium ore. Carnotite consists of 
uranium, oxygen, potassium, and vanadium. 

In the early 19905, the world had a total of about 
1,600,000 metric tons of uranium ore that could be 
mined. There are also large amounts of uranium in 0€ 
Posits of shale and phosphate, in granite, and in the 
Oceans. However, such deposits cannot yet be mine! 
at a reasonable cost to make them profitable. World 
Production of uranium is about 41,600 metric tof b 
Year. Canada leads all countries in the production ОШ 
nium. 

Other important uranium producers include Aus 
tralia, Namibia, and the United States. Much of the 


Pellets of uranium fuel 


Production of uranium as nuclear fuel involves several steps. Tr 
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Auranium mine 


ucks carry uranium ore from 


the mine to processin 
g plants. There, a uranium concentrate called yellowcake is produced, After 
much further processing, the uranium is compressed into fuel pellets | 


uranium that is produced in South Africa is a by-product 
of gold mining. The gold mines in the Witwatersrand 
area, near the city of Johannesburg, South Africa, pro- 
vide large amounts of uranium. 


Uranium isotopes 


‚ In nature, uranium consists of a mixture of three 
воорер--0-238, U-235, and U-234. These isotopes of 
ү ues have different weights, but each has 92 protons 
n nucleus. The uranium isotopes differ in weight be- 
ause they have different numbers of neutrons in their 
nuclei. 
"s isotope has its own mass number, which is the 
bis [ег of protons and neutrons in the nucleus. U- 
nib e most important isotope of uranium, has a mass 
aom er of 235. U-235 is used in nuclear reactors and 
Fo ee weapons. It can be used for such pur- 
that ү ecause it is the only natural isotope of uranium 
ae an easily be made to fission—that is, split into two 
pes y equal parts. U-235 makes up only about 0.71 per 
к < all natural uranium. U-238, which is the heaviest 
= zu uranium isotope, accounts for approximately 
oni per cent of the natural uranium. U-234 makes up 
g spout 0.006 per cent of the world's supply. 
i SS have produced 11 artificial isotopes of ura- 
bé . -233, made from thorium, is the most important 
cause it is used in nuclear reactors (see Thorium). 


Properties of uranium 


re rantir has an atomic weight of 238.029 and is the 
aviest natural element. It has the atomic number 92. It 


melts at 1132° C and boils at 3818° C. At 20° C, uranium 
has a density of 19.07 grams per cubic centimetre (see 
Density). Uranium belongs to the group of elements that 
is called the actinide series (see Element, Chemical [Pe- 
riodic table). : 

Ability to form compounds. Uranium combines di- 
rectly with most substances to form chemical com- 
pounds. For example, it combines with oxygen to pro- 
duce several oxides, including uranium oxide (UO,) and 
uranium trioxide (UO,). Uranium also reacts with acids in 
air, forming certain types of salts, called urany/ salts. 

Uranium reacts with fluorine to create such fluorides 
as uranium tetrafluoride (UF,) and uranium hexafluoride 
(ОЕ). It can also combine with carbon, chlorine, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and many other elements. 

Radioactivity and fissionability. All isotopes of ura- 
nium are radioactive. Their nuclei decay (break apart), 
releasing energy and particles, chiefly in the form of 
alpha rays, beta rays, and датта rays (see Alpha parti- 
cle; Beta particle; Gamma rays). In nature, the loss of 
such radiation and particles from the uranium nuclei 
eventually changes uranium into a lead isotope that is 
not radioactive (see Transmutation of elements). 

Uranium isotopes give off radiation for long periods 
of time. For example, U-238 loses half its radioactivity 
every 44 billion years. This length of time is called a 
half-life. U-235 has a half-life of 700 million years, and 
U-234 has a half-life of only 250,000 years. 

A uranium nucleus fissions into two fragments when 
a neutron strikes it. U-235 fissions much more readily 
than U-238. When a U-235 nucleus fissions, it releases а 
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Uranium is found on most of 
the continents. This map 
shows the location of major 
known uranium deposits. The 
United States has the largest 
known deposits, followed by 
Canada and Australia. Infor- 
mation on uranium deposits 
in some countries is not avail- 
able. 


Equator- 


* Major uranium deposit 


© Other uranium deposit 


large amount of energy. It also releases two or more 
neutrons. These neutrons split other nuclei, which then 
release neutrons that split still more U-235 nuclei. This 
series of fissions is called a chain reaction. 

A U-238 nucleus does not fission easily because it ab- 
sorbs most of the neutrons that strike it. But a U-238 nu- 
cleus that continues to be struck by neutrons of ex- 
tremely high energy may change into U-239, an artificial 
isotope of uranium. U-239 decays into neptunium by giv- 
ing off beta particles. The neptunium then decays by 
beta radiation into an isotope of plutonium, Pu-239 (see 
Neptunium; Plutonium). Pu-239 fissions easily and can 
be used in nuclear reactors and weapons. It can be pro- 
duced from U-238 in a special type of nuclear reactor, 
called a breeder reactor. 


How uranium is mined and processed 


Locating and mining uranium. Since the end of 
World War II in 1945, geologists have made extensive 
efforts to locate deposits of uranium ore. Traditionally, 
uranium prospectors have used Geiger counters or 
scintillation counters to locate uranium deposits. These 
instruments detect the radiation given off by uranium. 
See Geiger counter. 

Today, scientists also use other instruments to locate 


Leading uranium-producing countries 


Figures are for 1990, prior to the breakup of the Soviet Union. Soviet Union figure is an estimate. 
Source: Uranium Institute, London 


uranium. One device is a camera carried in a space sat- 
ellite. The camera is equipped with colour film or film 
that is sensitive to infrared rays. The camera takes pho- 
tographs of an area of land, and the pictures are trans- 
mitted to geologists on the earth. Such pictures may re- 
veal certain land formations that contain uranium ore. 

Another device for locating uranium is an instrument 
called a gamma ray recorder. |t detects radiation and in- 
dicates how far uranium lies below the surface of the 
earth. The recorder is lowered into a hole drilled into 
the ground. An electric cable connects the device to in- 
struments in a truck The recorder sends data via the 
cable to these instruments, which enable uranium pros- 
pectors to compute and record the information. 

Uranium near the earth's surface is mined by a proc: 
ess called strip mining. Huge power shovels remove the 
rocks and soil that cover the deposits, and smaller shov- 
els then dig out the uranium ore. i 

Miners use explosives and drills to excavate uranium 
ore that lies deep below the ground. The explosives 
loosen the ore, and the miners drill into the walls of the 
mine to remove it. They load the ore into buckets that 
are hoisted by cables to the surface. The ore is then 
loaded into trucks. 

Refining and processing uranium ore. The ura- 
nium ore is taken from the mine to a uranium- B 
concentrating plant. There, workers use sulphuric acid 
to extract an oxide of uranium, U,O,. This oxide forms 
uranium concentrate called ye//owcake. The yellowcake 
is shipped to another plant, where it is combined wit 
fluorine to produce uranium hexafluoride (UF,). і i 

The uranium hexafluoride then goes to an enrichmen 
plant, where the isotopes U-235 and U-238 are separate 
from each other. The separation of these isotopes pr” 
duces enriched uranium, which contains a higher рег" 
centage of U-235 than does natural uranium. The en- t 
riched uranium used in nuclear reactors contains abou ; 
а З per cent concentration of this isotope. Nuclear We 
ons use uranium that has about a 90 per cent concent 
tion of U-235. U-235 is the only natural isotope of |. 
nium that fissions easily and can sustain a chain react 


"RES b 
The enriched uranium goes to a fuel fabrication plant, 


Uranium 
hexafluoride gas (UFg) 
under pressure 


Porous barrier 


The gaseous diffusion method of isotope separation, shown 

inthe diagram above, uses porous barriers to separate uranium 
isotopes. Separation occurs because the molecules of uranium 

hexafluoride gas containing the isotope U-235 pass through the 
barriers faster than those containing U-238. 


where the uranium hexafluoride is converted to ura- 
nium dioxide (UO,). The uranium dioxide is compressed 
into solid, cylinder-shaped pellets. The pellets are 
placed in hollow rods made of zirconium or stainless 
steel. These rods are shipped to nuclear power plants, 
where they are used as nuclear reactor fuel. 

Separating uranium isotopes. Scientists have de- 
veloped several methods of separating uranium iso- 
topes. Industry uses only the gaseous diffusion method 
and the centrifugal method. Researchers are experi- 
menting with two spectroscopic methods, which seem 
to be more efficient and economical than the gaseous 
diffusion and centrifugal processes. The spectroscopic 
techniques may eventually replace the other methods. 
. The gaseous diffusion method of isotope separation 
is used by the uranium enrichment plants in the United 
States. In this process, molecules of uranium hexafluo- 
fae gas are pumped through barrierlike structures that 
ie millions of tiny holes in them. The composition of 

ese barriers is classified as secret by the United States 
government. 

The weight of the gas molecules determines the rate 
at which they pass through the holes in the barriers. 
Molecules that contain U-235 atoms pass through the 

arriers faster than the heavier molecules, which con- 
a U-238. The different weights of the uranium iso- 
opes produce the difference in the weights of the ura- 
nium hexafluoride molecules. 
ке percentage of molecules containing U-235 in- 
i жылы only slightly in the gas that has passed through 
| arrier. Highly enriched uranium is obtained by pass- 
ing the gas through the barrier about 2 million times. 

| The centrifugal method is used in several enrichment 
Fes in Europe. The centrifuge in this process consists 
mds ical cylinders that spin rapidly. Uranium hexafluo- 
їп е gas enters each rotating cylinder through openings 

the top and bottom. 
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Spinning 
centrifuge 


Uranium hexafluoride 
gos (UF6) 


The centrifugal method of separating isotopes uses an artifi- 
cial gravitational field, produced in а spinning cylinder, to sepa- 
rate uranium isotopes. The field forces uranium hexafluoride 
molecules containing U-235 and those containing U-238 to travel 
in different directions. 


The spinning motion of the cylinders produces an ar- 
tificial gravitational field inside them. The weight of the 
uranium hexafluoride molecules determines how they 
are affected by this gravitational field. The field forces 
the heavier molecules, which contain U-238 atoms, out 
of openings at the bottom of the cylinder near its walls. 
Molecules that contain U-235 are forced out through 
openings near the middle of the top of the cylinder. The 
molecules containing U-235 are then pumped to an- 
other cylinder. This process is repeated until the desired 
concentration of U-235 is obtained. 

The spectroscopic methods separate uranium iso- 
topes by means of lasers. A laser is a device that pro- 
duces a thin beam of light having only one frequency 
(see Laser). The light absorbed by an atom depends on 
the mass of the atom and the frequency of the light. 
Light of some frequencies is absorbed by U-235, but not 
by U-238. 

In one spectroscopic technique, two lasers are used 
to separate isotopes in uranium gas. The lasers produce 
light of different frequencies, but only the U-235 atoms 
absorb it. One electron in each U-235 atom goes into an 
excited (high-energy) state when it absorbs light from 
the first laser. The light from the second laser strikes the 
excited electron and knocks it out of its orbit around the 
nucleus of the atom. Each of the atoms that loses an 
electron acquires a positive electric charge. An electric 
field sweeps the positively charged U-235 atoms onto 
smooth, negatively charged pieces of metal called co/- 
lecting plates. The electric field does not affect the U-238 
atoms because they have no electric charge. 

The other spectroscopic method separates uranium 
isotopes by using molecules of such chemical com- 
pounds as uranium hexafluoride and uranium borohy- 
dride (UIBH,),). Light from a laser excites only the mole- 
35. Continued radiation of light 


cules that contain U-2 1 jl 
from a second laser changes the chemical properties of 
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The spectroscopic method separates uranium isotopes by 
the use of two lasers. The lasers cause only the U-235 atoms to 
acquire an electric charge. A charged collecting plate produces 
an electric field, which sweeps the U-235 atoms onto the plate. 
The electric field does not affect the uncharged U-238 atoms. 


the excited molecules. The change in the molecules that 
contain U-235 causes them to have chemical properties 
different from those of the molecules containing U-238. 
Chemical reactions that affect only the molecules con- 
taining U-235 are used to separate them from the mole- 
cules with U-238. 


History of the uses of uranium 


Uranium and its compounds have been used for vari- 
ous purposes for more than 2,000 years. Coloured glass 
produced about A.D. 79 contains uranium oxide, and 
this substance has been used through the centuries to 
colour glass. For nearly 100 years after the discovery of 
uranium in 1789, it continued to be used chiefly as a pig- 
ment in glass manufacturing. Uranium was also used as 
a pigment in painting china and as a chemical for pro- 
cessing photographs. 

In 1896, the French physicist Antoine Henri Becquerel 
discovered that uranium is radioactive. His achievement 
marked the first time that any element had been found 
to be radioactive. Becquerel's discovery led to a surge of 
scientific interest in uranium. 

In 1938, the German chemists Otto Hahn and Fritz 
Strassman used uranium to produce the first artificial 
nuclear fission. In 1942, Italian-born physicist Enrico 
Fermi and his co-workers at the University of Chicago 
produced the first artificial nuclear chain reaction. They 
used uranium as the fissionable material. Fermi's work 
led to the development of the atomic bomb. 

Scientific research also led to peacetime uses of ura- 
nium. In 1954, the U.S. Navy launched the Nautilus, the 
first submarine powered by nuclear fuel. In 1957, the 
first nuclear power plant in the United States began to 
operate in Shippingport, Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. 

Since the early 19705, nuclear energy has become an 
important source of energy. Many scientists predict that 
it will continue to play a major role in the future. How- 


ever, the supply of easily obtainable uranium is decreas- 

ing, and the cost of locating, refining, and enriching ura- 

nium remains high. Many people are also concerned 

about the safety of nuclear energy production. 
Related articles in World Book include: 

Atom (diagram: How atoms Nuclear reactor 


compare) Nuclear weapon 
Isotope Radioactivity 
Nuclear energy U-235 


Uranium dioxide. See Nuclear energy (Fuel prepa- 
ration). 

Uranium-235. See U-235. 

Uranus was the earliest god of the sky in Greek and 
Roman mythology. He was the son and husband of 
Gaea, the earth. Uranus and Gaea were the parents of 
the Titans, the first race of mythological beings. 

Uranus feared his children and confined them deep 
within their mother, the earth, immediately after their 
birth. Gaea plotted revenge for their imprisonment. With 
her help, Cronus, the youngest Titan, attacked Uranus 
while he slept. Cronus wounded Uranus with a sickle 
and made him unable to father any more children. Be- 
cause of his wound, Uranus became separated forever 
from Gaea. The Greeks and Romans used this myth to 
explain the separation of the earth from the sky. i 

After being separated from Gaea, Uranus played little 
part in mythology. His functions as god of the sky were 
taken over by his grandson, called Zeus by the Greeks 
and Jupiter by the Romans. 

See also Mythology (Greek mythology); Titans. 
Uranus is the seventh planet from the sun. Only Nep- 
tune and Pluto are farther away. Uranus has a diameter 
of about 51,118 kilometres, which is more than four 
times the diameter of the earth. А 

Uranus travels around the sun in an oval-shaped orbit 
Its mean distance from the sun is about 2,875,000,000 
kilometres. The planet takes 30,685 earth-days to go 
around the sun. At its closest approach to the earth, the 
planet is about 2,587,000,000 kilometres away — 

While orbiting the sun, Uranus rotates on its axis, n 
imaginary line through its centre. The axes of most plan 
ets are almost perpendicular (at an angle of 90°) to the 
planets' paths around the sun. But the axis of Uranus is i 
tilted 98° from the perpendicular position, so that itis v 
most level with the planet's path around the sun. ш 
takes about 17 hours to spin on its axis. The large angle 


Satellites of Uranus 


Name or Mean distance Dian or 
EA Ere "ботал _ $7 
Oberon 583,400 1,525 m 
Titania 436,300 1,580 1851 
Umbriel 266,000 1470 1851 
Ariel 190,900 1,160 1948 
Miranda 129,900 570 1985 
Puck 86,000 we 1986 
Portia 66,100 9n 1986 
Juliet 64,400 80 1986 
Cressida 61,800 60 1986 
Rosalind 69,900 60 1986 
Belinda 75,300 60 1986 
Desdemona 62,700 60 1986 
Cordelia 49,800 А) 1986 
Ophelia 53,800 50 1986 
Bianca 59,200 50 


Uranus and its moon Miranda, right foreground, appear in 
this composite picture made from photographs taken by the U.S. 
Voyager 2 spacecraft in 1986. This probe also discovered that 
Uranus has 15 moons and at least 11 rings around it. 


Uranus at a glance 


Uranus, shown in blue in the diagram, is the 
seventh closest planet to the sun. Astronomers 
still use the ancient symbol for Uranus, right. 


Distance from the sun: Shortest—2,739,300,000 km; Great- 
est—3,010,700,000 km; Mean—2,875,000,000 km. 


Distance from the earth: 5hortest—2,587,000,000 km; 
Greatest—3,156,000,000 km. 


Diameter: 51,118 km. 

Length of year: 30,685 earth-days. 
Rotation period: 17 hours 8 minutes. 
Temperature: — 216° С. 

Atmosphere: Hydrogen, helium, methane. 
Number of satellites: 15. 


ч and the rapid spin make it appear to roll along in 

5 orbit. See Planet (illustration: The axes of the planets). 

m Mis consists largely of dense, cold gas. At its cen- 
is a small core of rock. Astronomers estimate the 


трегашге of Uranus to be —216' C. Uranus has 15 
‘Own satellites. The planet also has at least 11 thin 
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rings around it. The rings are much fainter than those of 
Saturn. They appear to consist of countless chunks of an 
unknown black material. Most of these chunks are about 
90 centimetres in diameter. The rings always remain par- 
allel to Uranus equator. : 

The British astronomer Sir William Herschel discov- 
ered Uranus in 1781. From 1787 to 1948, astronomers 
detected five small moons orbiting the planet. Ten other 
moons, smaller than the first five, were discovered by 
the United States spacecraft Voyager Il, which flew by 
the planet in 1986. 

See also Planet; Solar system; Herschel (Sir William). 
Urban ЇЇ (1042-1099) was elected pope in 1088. Like 
the popes he followed, Urban was a vigorous reformer. 
He held a series of councils to promote the moral and 
institutional reform of the church. In 1095, Urban held a 
great council at Clermont, France. Although this council 
issued important reform decrees, it is best known for 
launching the call for what became the First Crusade. 
See Crusades (How the Crusades began). 

Urban faced continuous and stormy opposition from 
the German emperor, Henry IV. Throughout the pope's 
reign, he had to contend with antipopes who denied 
him full control of Rome. However, Urban was a brilliant 
diplomat. His manipulation of northern Italian politics 
prevented the emperor or the pope's other enemies 
from concentrating their attention on him. 

Urban increased the papacy's prestige by his elegant 
personal bearing, by his diplomatic skill, by launching 
the First Crusade, and by expanding papal authority into 
Spain. He was born in Chátillon-sur-Marne, near Ép- 
ernay, France. His given name was Odo. 

Urban VI (1318-1389) was elected pope in 1378. Events 
during his reign led to a controversy called the Great 
Schism that divided the papacy until 1417. 

Urban succeeded Pope Gregory XI, who had returned 
the papacy to Rome after almost 70 years in Avignon, 
France. Romans feared the election of another French- 
man and rioted, demanding a Roman or Italian pope. In 
this atmosphere, the cardinals elected Urban, an Italian. 
Urban soon demonstrated an unstable character. He 
abused the cardinals so badly that a majority concluded 
that Urban was mentally unbalanced. Five months after 
his election, 13 cardinals declared he had been elected 
through intimidation. They elected Clement VII to re- 
place Urban. England, Germany, and most of Italy gave 
their allegiance to Urban. Burgundy, France, Naples, 
Savoy, and Scotland followed Clement. 

Urban was born in Naples. His given and family name 
was Bartolomeo Prignano. 

See also Roman Catholic Church (The Great Schism); 
Clement VII (antipope). d 
Urea, also called carbamide, is a nitrogen-rich organic 
compound produced by the bodies of human beings 
and many other animals, It is also made artificially for 
use in such varied products as cattle feed, fertilizers, 
pharmaceuticals, and plastics. ; 

Urea is a white crystal or powder that dissolves read- 
ily in water. The human body produces urea as a means 


of ridding itself of excess nitrogen. Urea forms chiefly in 


liver, and is eliminated mostly in the urine. à 
ur d to be artificially 


Urea was the first organic compoun 
roduced from inorganic material. In 1828, the German 
chemist Friedrich Wohler made urea by heating a water 
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solution of ammonium cyanate, an inorganic compound. 
Wóhler's work helped to overthrow the belief that or- 
ganic compounds could be formed only by natural _ 
forces operating within living organisms, Urea's chemi- 
cal formula is СО(МН,),. 
Uremia. See Uraemia. 
Urethra. See Bladder; Kidney. 
Urey, Harold Clayton (1893-1981), was an American 
chemist who made important contributions in two main 
fields, During his early career, he conducted research 
on isotopes, which are atoms of the same element that 
differ in atomic weight. Urey's later work centred on the 
history and chemical nature of the solar system. During 
the late 1960's and early 19705, he played a prominent 
role in the interpretation of lunar samples gathered by 
Apollo astronauts. 
Urey won the 1934 Nobel Prize for chemistry for the 
discovery of deuterium, a rare isotope of hydrogen (see 
Deuterium). During World War 11 (1939-1945), he di- 
rected a laboratory where isotopes of boron, hydrogen, 
and uranium were produced for use in the development 
of the atomic bomb. Urey's study of the earth and the 
solar system began after the war. He calculated the tem- 
perature of ancient oceans by determining the amount 
of certain isotopes in fossil shells. He also studied the 
chemical makeup of the sun, moon, and planets and for- 
mulated theories on the origin of the solar system. 
Urey was born in Walkerton, Indiana. He earned a 
Ph.D. degree in chemistry from the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, 
Urine is a liquid waste product of the body produced 
by the kidneys. A healthy person’s urine is amber- 
coloured and slightly acid. Urine is a little heavier than 
water with an average specific gravity of 1.022. Urine 
consists mainly of water. It also contains urea, creati- 
nine, uric acid, and such inorganic salts as sodium, po- 
tassium, ammonia, calcium, and magnesium. 
Blood reaches the kidneys through the rena/ arteries. 
Waste matter and water removed from this blood 
passes from the kidneys to the urinary bladder through 
two small tubes, the ureters, Urine is stored in the blad- 
der until urination occurs. The urine then is expelled to 
the outside through another tube, the urethra. 
Most adults produce about 1.4 litres of urine daily, 
but the amount may vary. During sleep, the amount is 
smaller and more concentrated. Less urine is produced 
when a person is dehydrated, and more when a person 
drinks large amounts of liquid. The antidiuretic hor- 
mone, given off by the pituitary gland, controls the 
amount of water held by the nephrons (tiny kidney 
tubes). Certain diseases may also change the amount 
and strength of urine. 
The condition of urine is often an index to a person's 
health. Sugar in the urine is a sign of diabetes. The ap- 
pearance of blood in the urine may mean that the kid- 
neys have been damaged or that an infection exists in 
the bladder or kidneys. 
See also Bladder; Diuretic; Kidney; Uraemia. 
Uris, Leon (1924-  ), an American author, became 
known for his best-selling novels based on modern his- 
torical events. 

During World War II (1939-1945), Uris served in the 
United States Marine Corps. He drew on his war experi- 
ences in his first novel, Battle Cry (1953). Exodus (1958) is 


a love story set against the founding of the state of 
rael. His other novels include The Angry Hills (1955 
Mila 18 (1961), Armageddon (1964), Topaz (1967), 
(1970), Trinity (1976), The Haj (1984), and Mitla Pa 
With his third wife, Jill, Uris published two te 
photo books, /reland: A Terrible Beauty (1975) a 
salem: Song of Songs (1981). He wrote the scree 
the film version of Battle Cry (1954) and the westi 
Gunfight at the OK Corral (1957). Leon Marcus Uris: 
born in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Urology. See Medicine (table: Major medical sj 
ity fields). 
Ursa Major and Ursa Minor are two constellai 
(star groups) seen in the northern sky but not visibl 
from south of the equator. In English, the names 
Major and Ursa Minor mean the Great Bear and 
tle Bear. Both constellations contain smaller groi 
stars that resemble the outlines of two long-hani 
cups, or dippers. These smaller groups are therel 
sometimes called the Big Dipper and the Little Dipj 
In Britain, the Big Dipper is usually called the Ploi 
sometimes Charles's Wain (which means Charles's” 
wagon). 
Ursa Major contains two stars, Dubhe and Men 
that mark the front of the Big Dipper and point to 
laris, the North Star (see North Star). The four stars 
ing the cup of the Big Dipper, including Dubhe an 
Merak, mark the hindquarters of the Great Bear. The 
three stars of the handle outline the bear's tail, Other 
fainter stars form the head and legs. The star Mizar 
forms the crook of the handle. Mizar has a companion 
star called Alcor. Together Mizar and Alcor are the 
ponents of a binary star (see Binary star). Л 
Ursa Minor is fainter and smaller than Ursa Major! 
contains Polaris, the North Star, which marks the ent 
the handle of the Little Dipper. 3 
According to Greek mythology, Ursa Major is the 
nymph Callisto and Ursa Minor is her son Arcas. One- 
myth relates how Zeus loved Callisto, and their love: i 
fair angered his wife, Hera. When Hera tried to kill he 
rival, Zeus turned Callisto into a bear. Arcas, out ona: 
hunting trip, saw the bear. Not realizing that the bear 
was his mother, Arcas tried to kill it. So Zeus chang! 
Arcas into a bear too and placed both bears in the s 
protect them. Writers of the 1600's said that the b! 
tails were stretched because Zeus pulled them ир! 
heaven by their tails. Ў 
Ursa Major and Ursa Minor are visible all the 
round in the Northern Hemisphere. On winter € 
Ursa Minor is on the left of Ursa Major. The tail offi 
Little Bear points upward, while that of the Great 
points downward. On summer nights, the positio! 
the constellations are reversed. 
Ursulines are members of a Roman Catholic oi 
women. The order was named after Saint Ursula, its 
tron saint. The order, also called the Nuns of Saini 
sula, was established at Brescia, Italy, in 1535, by 
Angela Merici. The main work of the Ursulines is 
teaching of girls and young women. From the first 
community observed strict discipline. It became а 
tered order through the aid of Saint Charles В0110 
In 1574, the Ursuline nuns entered France, and а COM” 
vent was built near Paris in 1611. The order spreal 
idly to most countries of Europe and to America. : 
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Te harbour at Montevideo, at the junction of the Atlantic Ocean and the Rio de la Plata, han- 
A most of Uruguay's international sea trade. Montevideo is the country's capital, largest city, and 
mmercial centre. About two-fifths of Uruguay's people live in the Montevideo area. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay is a small country on the southeastern coast 
of South America. Among the independent nations of 
South America, only Suriname has a smaller area. Gently 
rolling grasslands cover almost all of the interior of Uru- 
guay. Beautiful sandy beaches, which line the country's 
Atlantic coast, attract tourists from many parts of the 
world. 
Pe aie ag are descended from Spanish set- 
з по сате to the country in the 16005 and 17005 
ле а a immigrants who arrived during the 1800s 
Mois t 1900's. Spanish is the nation’s official language. 
ae an four-fifths of all Uruguayans live in urban 
pne especially along the southern coast. Montevideo, 
us pital and largest city, has about two-fifths of the 
ion's total population, and serves as the commercial, 
Political, and cultural hub of the nation. 
d Ке industries, such as government, tourism, and 
t куш employ more people than any other part 
“Жош economy. But a mild climate and abundant 
ick pasture have made agriculture, particularly live- 
nus raising, the base of the economy. Huge cattle and 
pend ranches occupy most of the nation's interior. The 
ies 9 manufacturing industries of Uruguay process 
4 , wool, and other livestock products in huge facto- 
es called frigoríficos. 
үш ап Indians were the original inhabitants of 
НЕ шашу However, almost all of them were 
у а ly killed by European settlers ог died of dis- 
disse шш by the Europeans. Spanish and Portu- 
1700 orces fought for control of Uruguay during the 
5, and Brazil later tried to dominate the country. 


Uruguay became an independent republic in 1828. Dur- 
ing the early 19005, it developed into one of the most 
prosperous and democratic nations in South America. 
But an economic decline during the 1950s and 19605 
brought about a period of widespread unrest and mili- 
tary rule. Today, Uruguay is once again ruled by an 
elected civilian government but remains saddled with 


substantial external debts. 
Government 


National government. Democratic governments 
have ruled Uruguay during most of the 1900's. However, 
in 1973, during a period of widespread urban violence, 


military le 


aders seized control of the government. They 
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Montevideo. 
Spanish. 
al nam 'epüblica Oriental del Uruguay (Eastern Repub- 


lic of Uruguay). 
за: 177,414 Кт, Greatest distances—north-south, about 530 


km; east-west, about 450 km. Coastline—about 660 km. 
E ion: Highest-Mirador Nacional, 501 m above sea level. 
t- sea level. 
n: Estimated 1996 population—3,204,000; density, 18 
distribution, 86 per cent urban, 14 per cent 
3,032,100. Estimated 2001 population— 


people per km'; 
rural. 1985 census— 
3,292,000. j 
Chief products: Agriculture— cattle, sheep, wheat, maize, sugar 


cane, rice. Manufacturing meat products, leather goods, tex- 


nt. Mining- gravel, sand, stone. 


tiles, beer, c! EN 
National anthem: "Himno Nacional del Uruguay ( National 
Hymn of Uruguay". 
Vue 36 о = 100 centesi- 


зу: Currency unit—Uruguay peso- One pes 
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suspended the country's Constitution, dissolved the na- 
tional legislature, and banned all political party activities. 
The military ruled Uruguay until 1985, when the people 
demanded a freely elected government, which then as- 
sumed office. 

Uruguay's Constitution, adopted in 1967 and restored 
in 1985, provides for a republican form of government. 
Under the Constitution, voters elect a president, the 
country's head, to a five-year term. The president may 
not be reelected until five years after leaving office. The 
president appoints a Council of Ministers to head vari- 
ous government divisions. Uruguay's legislature, called 
the General Assembly, consists of a 30-member Senate 
and a 99-member Chamber of Deputies. Voters elect 
legislators to five-year terms. 

Local government. Uruguay is divided into 19 de- 
partments for purposes of local government. Voters in 
each department elect a governor and a legislature to 
handle departmental affairs. 

Politics. The two largest political parties in Uruguay 
are the Colorado Party and the National Party, better 
known as the Blanco Party. The Colorados are tradition- 
ally more liberal and tend to be concerned with urban 
problems. The Blancos generally represent rural inter- 
ests. Other political parties include the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, the Socialist Party, and the Communist Party. 
Segments of these parties sometimes combine in a 
larger group called the Broad Front Coalition. All citi- 
zens 18 years of age and older may vote. 

Courts. A five-member Supreme Court of Justice 
serves as Uruguay's highest court. The court's justices 
are elected by the General Assembly to ten-year terms. 
The nation's judicial system also includes appeals 
courts, various lower courts, and justices of the peace. 

Armed forces. Uruguay's army, navy, and air force 
have 31,900 members. Military service is voluntary, 


People 


Population and ancestry. Uruguay has over 3 mil- 
lion people. Most Uruguayans live along or near the 
southern coast. The interior is thinly populated. 

Various groups of Indians lived in what is now Uru- 
guay long before the first Spanish settlers arrived in the 
15005, However, by the late 17005, the country's Indian 
population had almost completely disappeared. During 
the 18005 and early 19005, large numbers of Spanish 
and Italian migrant workers moved to Uruguay. Today, 
most Uruguayans are descended from these immi- 
grants, Other groups with European ancestry include 
people of English, French, German, and Eastern Euro- 
pean descent. Between 5 and 10 per cent of Uruguay's 
people are mestizos (people of mixed European and In- 
dian ancestry). Less than 3 per cent are blacks whose an- 
cestors were brought to Uruguay as slaves during the 

17005 and early 18005. 

Languages. Nearly all Uruguayans speak Spanish, 
the country's official language. It is generally spoken 
with an Italian accent. Many Uruguayans also speak a 
second language, usually English, French, or Italian. Por- 
tuguese is widely spoken in the areas near the country's 
border with Brazil. 

Way of life. Since the mid-19005, inflation and other 
economic problems have created some hardships 
among Uruguay's people. But most Uruguayans still 


Uruguayan cowboys, called gauchos, herd cattle at a stock- 
yard near Montevideo. Income from Uruguay's thriving livestock 
industry forms the basis of the country’s economy. 


Symbols of Uruguay. The flag and the coat of arms were 
adopted in 1830. The sun on both is a symbol of independen 
The flag's stripes represent the nine departments into which the 
country was originally divided after gaining independence. Оп 
the arms, the scales symbolize equality and justice; the honei 
and ox, liberty and plenty; and the hill of Montevideo, strength. 


It 
Uruguay is a small country in southeastern South America 
borders Argentina, Brazil, and the South Atlantic Ocean. 


'a comfortable standard of living with adequate 

g and food and access to good medical care. 

ut 85 per cent of all Uruguayans live in cities and 

1s. Montevideo, the capital, is the largest city by far. 

bout 14 million people, or about two-fifths of the 

's total population. No other Uruguayan city has 
an 100,000 people. Montevideo serves as a com- 
political, and intellectual centre. It is a bustling 

th treelined avenues, beautiful beaches and parks, 

sive monuments and buildings, and a variety of 

and recreational opportunities. 

lost of the people in Montevideo and other Uru- 

an cities belong to the country's large middle class. 
middle-class city dwellers hold government or 

sional jobs or work in business and industry. They 

in apartments or in comfortable single-family 

ses. Business executives, government leaders, and 
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other well-to-do city dwellers live in luxurious high-rise 
apartment buildings or mansions. Uruguay's urban pop- 
ulation also includes factory workers, unskilled labour- 
ers, household servants, and other people with low- 
paying jobs. A small number of these working-class 
people live in tiny shacks on the cities’ outskirts. But 
Uruguay has fewer urban slums than do most other 
Latin American countries. Electricity, running water, and 
sewers are available to all but the poorest city dwellers. 

About 15 per cent of Uruguay's people live in rural 
areas. Many of them own or rent small farms, and live in 
one-storey adobe houses. Others work as wage labour- 
ers on large plantations or as gauchos (cowboys) on 
huge ranches called estancias, Shacks with thatch roofs 
and mud floors serve as housing for families of migrant 
labourers and ranch workers. Many wealthy landowners 
have homes in the cities, as well as country estates. 


International Boundary 
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Independence Plaza lies in the heart of Montevideo. A statue 
of José Artigas, Uruguay's national hero, stands in the centre of 
the plaza. Salvo Palace, right, is one of the city's landmarks. 


In general, rural Uruguayans have a lower standard of 
living than do urban Uruguayans. As a result, many rural 
people move to the cities in search of a better life. 

Clothing. Most Uruguayans dress much as people do 
in most Western countries. Many gauchos still wear at 
least part of the traditional gaucho costume, which in- 
cludes a flat, wide-brimmed hat; a blanket-like poncho; 
and baggy trousers tucked into boots. 

Food and drink. Uruguayans eat much meat, espe- 
cially beef. A favourite Uruguayan meal is a gaucho spe- 
ciality called parrillada criolla. A typical version consists 
of a mixture of barbecued chorizos (sausages), riñones 
(kidneys), and strips of beef. Italians who settled in Uru- 
guay introduced such pasta dishes as spaghetti and la- 
sagna. Uruguay's national beverage is a kind of tea 
called yerba maté or simply maté. It is traditionally 
sipped through a silver straw from a gourd. 

Recreation. Soccer is the most popular sport in Uru- 
guay. Many Uruguayan children begin playing soccer as 
soon as they can walk. Soccer games draw huge crowds 
to stadiums in the cities. Other popular sports include 
basketball and rugby. Gaucho rodeos, called domos, at- 
tract many spectators. Uruguayans spend much time at 
the magnificent beaches along the country's Atlantic 
coast. Thousands of holiday-makers flock to Punta del 
Este and other coastal resorts each year. 

Religion. About two-thirds of all Uruguayans belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. However, many of them 
do not actively practise their religion, Uruguay also has 
small numbers of Protestants and Jews. 

Education. About 95 per cent of all Uruguayans 15 
years of age or older can read and write. The govern- 
ment provides free public schooling up to university 
level. Uruguay also has many private schools, which 
charge tuition fees. The law requires children from the 

age of 6 to 15 to attend school, and almost all Uru- 
guayan children complete the requirement. Most rural 
areas have primary schools only. Rural children must go 
to nearby cities or towns to go to secondary school. The 
University of the Republic in Montevideo is Uruguay's 


beaches, such as this one at Montevideo, line 
Uruguay's Atlantic coast. Thousands of holiday-makers flock to 
the country's many coastal resorts each year. 


Beautiful sandy 


only university. It has about 35,000 students. Other | 
higher education facilities include a teacher training in- 
stitute and a nationwide system of vocational schools. 

The arts. Uruguay has made major contributions to 
the arts in Latin America. During the 1800s, the Uru- 
guayan painter Juan Manuel Blanes became well known 
for his dramatic portrayals of historical events. Pedro Fi- 
gari achieved international fame during the early 1900s 
for his paintings of life in Montevideo and the country- 
side. The Uruguayan essayist José Enrique Rodó greatly 
influenced Latin American thought. His best-known - 
work, Ariel (1900), expresses his opposition to material 
istic ways of life. The works of Horacio Quiroga, pub- 
lished during the early 19005, established him as amas 
ter of the short story. 1 

Legends of the free-spirited gaucho have inspired 
much of Uruguay's folk music, art, and drama. Carve! 
maté gourds, a traditional Uruguayan handicraft, often 
show scenes of gaucho life. 


Land 


Uruguay covers 177,414 square kilometres. The UE 
guay River forms the country's western border with 
gentina. Brazil lies to the north and east. The Atlantic 
Ocean and the Río de la Plata, an estuary (sea inlet) o! i 
the Atlantic, border Uruguay in the south. Uruguay C? 
be divided into two major land regions: (1) the coa: 8 
plains and (2) the interior lowlands. The lowlands oC 
cupy about four-fifths of the country. die 

The coastal plains extend in a narrow arc along 
Uruguay River, the Río de la Plata, and the Atlantic A 
Ocean. They cover about a fifth of Uruguay. But т 
the nation's population is concentrated in this d or 
especially along the southern coast. Montevideo E 
the coast near the point where the Río de la Plata à A, 
the Atlantic meet. Small family farms and large pum 
tions occupy much of the western and southwest 
coastal plains, which have Uruguay's richest and he 
est soil. Beaches, sand dunes, and lagoons make up 
Atlantic shore, which has many popular resorts. 


The interior lowlands cover most of Uruguay. Vast, 
grass-covered plains and hills and numerous rivers and 
streams make this area an ideal place for raising live- 
stock Sprawling ranches occupy most of the region, 
and small cities and towns dot the countryside. 

The Rio Negro, the largest river in the interior, flows 
southwestward through the heart of the lowlands. A 
dam on the river formed Uruguay's only large lake, Lake 
Rincón del Bonete. A long, narrow chain of highlands 
curves across the interior from the Brazilian border al- 
fen the southern coast. Uruguayans call these high- 
lands Cuchilla Grande (Big Knife) because knifelike for- 
on of rock jut through the soil on many of the 
| ges. The highest point in Uruguay, Mirador Nacional, 

50 called Cerro de las Animas, rises 501 metres in the 
Cuchilla Grande. 


Climate 


Uruguay has a mild, humid climate that varies little 
i pe area to another. The country lies south of the 
Runner and зо its seasons are opposite those in the 
En Em Hemisphere. Temperatures in Montevideo av- 
ge 11° Cin July, the coldest month, and 23° C in Janu- 
ary, the warmest month. 
дау receives about 102 centimetres of rain annu- 
у. The rain generally falls regularly throughout the 
р However, Uruguay occasionally experiences 
ughts. 


Economy 


Em has a developing economy based largely on 

Bre. Service industries and manufacturing ac- 

va or 88 per cent of Uruguay's gross domestic prod- 
DP)— that is, the total value of all goods and serv- 
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The coastal plains of west- 
ern and southwestern Uru- 
guay have the country's rich- 
est soil, Wheat and other 
crops are grown on the small 
family farms and large planta- 
tions that occupy much of the 
area. 


ices produced in the country yearly. But agricultural 
products provide Uruguay with most of its export in- 
come. Uruguay's most valuable natural resource is its 
land. The country's grasslands provide excellent natural 
pasture for livestock. Uruguay's leading manufacturing 
industries process beef, hides, and wool. 

Most of Uruguay's businesses and industries are pri- 
vately owned. However, the national government con- 
trols all utilities, much of the country's transportation in- 
dustry, and some manufacturing firms. 

Service industries account for 68 per cent of Uru- 
guay’s GDP and employ 65 per cent of the nation's work 
force. Government agencies have the greatest number 
of service industries workers. Tourism, another leading 
employer, thrives along Uruguay's Atlantic coast. Many 
Uruguayans have jobs in hotels, restaurants, and shops 
at seaside resorts. Others are employed by banks, health 
care facilities, and schools, and by firms in such fields as 
transportation and communication. 

Manufacturing accounts for 20 per cent of Uruguay's 
GDP and employs 19 per cent of all workers. Meat pack- 
ing and processing is the leading industry. Other manu- 
factured goods include leather goods, textiles, beer, ce- 
ment, and tyres. Most of the nation’s industrial plants lie 
in and around Montevideo. 

А! Iture accounts for 12 per cent of Uruguay's 
GDP and employs 16 per cent of the nation's workers. 
The raising of livestock is the leading source of farm in- 
come. Cattle and sheep estancias occupy about four- 
fifths of Uruguay's total land area. The larger ranches 
cover more than 2,000 hectares. 

Farmers raise such crops as maize, potatoes, sugar 
beet, sugar cane, and wheat in the fertile soil along the 


Uruguay River and the Rio de la Plata. Rice is grown in 


Em 
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irrigated fields in the east. Most farms have modern me- 
chanical equipment. But the poorest farmers use ox- 
drawn ploughs and old-fashioned methods. 

Mining. Uruguay has few mineral resources. Con- 
struction materials, such as gravel, sand, and stone, are 
the leading mineral products. 

Fishing. A small government-supported fishing fleet 
catches anchovy, croaker, hake, and weakfish off Uru- 
guay's Atlantic coast. Most of the catch is exported. 

Energy sources. Uruguay has no deposits of coal, 
petroleum, or natural gas, and thus must import large 
quantities of fuel. The country depends almost entirely 
on hydroelectric power for its electricity. Power plants 
on the Uruguay River and the Río Negro supply electric- 
ity to all parts of the country. 

Trade. Beef, hides, live cattle and sheep, vegetable 
products, wool, and woollen textiles rank as Uruguay s 
leading exports. Major imports include appliances, 
chemical products, machinery, metal goods, and petro- 
leum. Uruguay trades mainly with Argentina, Brazil, the 
United States, and western European nations. 

Transportation and communication. Good roads 
link all parts of Uruguay. The country's railway system, 
which is owned and operated by the government, is old 
and inefficient. Most Uruguayans rely on buses for 
transportation between cities and towns. Uruguay has 
an excellent government-operated bus system that 
serves the entire nation. A number of private companies 
also offer bus services. 

Montevideo serves as Uruguay's major ocean port. 
The main international airport is located near Montevi- 
deo, PLUNA, a government-owned national airline, flies 
within Uruguay and to some foreign countries, 

Almost all Uruguayan families own a radio, and there 
is about one television for every four people. Uruguay 
has about 24 daily general interest newspapers. The 


Yoram Lehmann from Peter Arnold 
Textile manufacturing, especially the production of wool fab- 
rics, is one of the leading industries in Uruguay. Most textile 
mills are located in and around Montevideo. 


largest dailies аге £/ País and Е/ Dia in Montevideo, The 
Constitution guarantees freedom of the press, 


History 


Early days. American Indians were the first people to 
live in what is now Uruguay. They gathered wild fruit 
and seeds and hunted game for food. The Charrda Indi- 
ans, the largest group, were a warlike tribe. In 1516, the 
Spanish navigator Juan Diaz de Solis became the first 
white person to land in Uruguay. But when he and part 
of his crew went ashore, the Charrias killed them. Be- 
cause Uruguay lacked gold and other riches, it attracted 
few other Europeans until the later 16005. 

Colonial years. In 1680, Portuguese soldiers from 
Brazil established the town of Nova Colonia do Sacra- 
mento (now Colonia) on the Rio de la Plata, across from 
the Spanish settlement of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Spanish colonists founded Montevideo in 1726 in an ef- 
fort to check Portuguese expansion in Uruguay. Spanish 
and Portuguese forces battled for control of the region 
during the 17005. By the 17705, the Spaniards had set- 
tled most of Uruguay. In 1777, they attacked Colonia and 
drove the Portuguese out of the country. Uruguay be- 
came part of a Spanish colony called the Viceroyalty of 
La Plata, which also included Argentina, Paraguay, and 
parts of Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile (see Argentina [map: In 
1776). During the colonial period, almost all of Uru- 
guay's Indians were killed in battles with the Europeans, 
died of European diseases, or fled to the interior of the 
continent. 

Independence. During the early 18005, a soldier 
named José Gervasio Artigas organized an army to fight 
for independence from Spain. In 1811, Artigas and his 
forces laid siege to Montevideo. Just when they had al- 
most defeated the Spaniards, Portuguese troops from 
Brazil attacked both the Spanish and Uruguayan armies. 
Rather than submit to either Spanish or Portuguese rule, 
Artigas led his forces and thousands of Uruguayans into 
the countryside of neighbouring Paraguay and Argen: 
tina, leaving much of Uruguay abandoned. The Spanish 
surrendered Montevideo to troops from Buenos Aires 
in 1814. This surrender permanently ended Spanish com 
trol of Uruguay, In 1815, Artigas and his forces returned 
to capture Montevideo for Uruguay. But, in 1816, Portu- 
guese troops again attacked the Uruguayans. After four 
years of bitter warfare, the Portuguese annexed Uruguay 
to Brazil and forced Artigas into exile. Р 

In 1825, a group of Uruguayan patriots called “The Im- 
mortal Thirty-three’ revolted against Brazil and renew? 
the struggle for independence. Within a few months, 
their armies held much of the countryside. Argentina 
Supported the patriots in the war against Brazil. The 
United Kingdom (UK) intervened in the war because à 
Brazilian blockade of Montevideo and Buenos Aires n 
terfered with UK trade. In 1828, because of the UK's in- 
tervention, Brazil and Argentina recognized Uruguay 8 
ап independent republic. Uruguay adopted its first con 
stitution in 1830. José Fructuoso Rivera, one of the p? 
triot leaders, became the nation's first president. Р 

Civil war. Manuel Oribe succeeded Rivera as pres 
dent in 1835, But the next year, Rivera attempted to P 
gain power by leading a revolt against Oribe. Most 0 
Rivera's followers, known as the Colorados, came from 
the cities. Oribe's forces, the Blancos, were mainly Г® 
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Björn Bülstad from Peter Arnold 


The Spanish pioneers who settled in Uru i 

| guay during the 17005 and 18005 are honoured by a life- 

ш bronze monument that stands in Montevideo's Batlle Park. The monument, which MEE ifie 
drawn carreta (cart) the pioneers used, was created by the Uruguayan sculptor José Belloni, 


landowners. The two groups, which developed into 
Uruguay's two major political parties, fought for control 
of Uruguay for 16 years. Finally, in 1852, the Colorados 
defeated the Blancos. 

Struggles for power continued during the mid- 
18005, as control of the government passed between 
the Colorados and Blancos. Foreign governments often 
interfered in Uruguay's affairs by supporting one party 
or the other in uprisings and rebellions. In 1865, the Col- 
orados gained control of the government with the help 
be Brazil. Paraguay supported the Blancos in an attempt 
fe regain power, Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina then 
отпес an alliance and fought against Paraguay. The 

аг of the Triple Alliance ended with the defeat of Para- 
п 1870. By the end of the war, the Colorados had 
Е Л һесоте the dominant political party, mainly due 
к 5 rapid growth of Montevideo as Spanish and Ital- 
шше» poured into Uruguay. A series of Colo- 
n leaders headed the government during the late 

5. Some of them ruled as dictators. 

бнт» in the early 1900. In 1903, José Batlle y 
locas was elected president of Uruguay. Batlle be- 
iu strongly in democratic principles and social jus- 
MES er his leadership, the ruling Colorado Party 
AS | wide-ranging laws that established free educa- 
eic UU wages and protection of workers rights, 
WEE o farmers, free medical care for the poor, and 
cm social welfare programmes. The government took 
ИШ a of public utilities and many manufacturing firms, 

à нра national banks and railways. Batlle and 
raf ccessors made Uruguay into a model of democ- 

OH reform, and economic stability. 

iplo onal Council government. Uruguay severed 
o male relations with Germany, Italy, and Japan in 
ie ne declared war on the Axis nations three years 

ae ut no Uruguayan troops fought in World War Il. 
Wachee exports of meat and wool soared during the 
nates Ping to finance a number of new social pro- 

Unt es, Uruguay became a charter member of the 

ited Nations in 1945. 

In 1951, Uruguay ratified a new constitution that abol- 


ished the presidency and established a nine-member 
National Council of Government. The council allowed 
the Colorado and Blanco parties to share power. Uru- 
guay's economy began to decline during the early 
19505. Foreign trade decreased due to a loss of markets 
for agricultural exports, while the cost of the country's 
social programmes rose rapidly. Inflation became a seri- 
ous problem. The National Council proved inefficient in 
dealing with these troubles. A new constitution reestab- 
lished a presidential government in 1967. 

Military government. Worsening economic prob- 
lems caused widespread unrest in Uruguay during the 
late 1960s and early 19705. Antigovernment terrorist 
groups became active. One group, the Tupamaros, car- 
ried out kidnappings and murders of Uruguayan and 
foreign officials. 

Terrorist violence increased after Juan Maria Borda- 
berry became president in 1972. He declared a state of 
war against the Tupamaros, and the guerrilla movement 
was crushed within a few months. In 1973, in response 
to growing public unrest and economic problems, mili- 
tary leaders took control of the government and forced 
President Bordaberry to dissolve the national legisla- 
ture. They suspended the Constitution and formed a 
Council of State to rule Uruguay by decree. Bordaberry 
was a member of the council, but the military com- 
pletely dominated the government. The military leaders 
removed Bordaberry from office in 1976 and appointed 
Aparicio Mendez president. General Gregorio Alvarez 
succeeded Mendez in 1981. 

Recent developments. Julio María Sanguinetti, the 
leader of the Colorado Party, was elected president in 
1984. When he took office in 1985, he faced major eco- 
nomic problems. Export income had dropped sharply, 
and foreign debt had soared. Inflation and unemploy- 
ment had increased, lowering the standard of living for 
many Uruguayans. In 1989, the Blanco Party won presi- ` 
dential and congressional elections for the first time 
since 1962. Luis Alberto Lacalle of the Blanco Party be- 
came president in 1990. 


Lacalle focused on reducing the governments budget 
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deficit and shrinking Uruguay's foreign debt. His eco- 
nomic programme included smaller wage increases for 
government employees and the privatization (sale to pri- 
vate owners) of some state-owned companies. Trade un- 
ions opposed these policies and organized a series of 
strikes by all the workers in the country. In a special 
election in 1992, voters rejected plans to privatize sev- 
eral government-owned firms. 


Related articles in World Book include: — 
Artigas, José Gervasio Rodó, José Enrique 


Gaucho Salto ; 
Montevideo Uruguay River 
Rio de la Plata 

Outline 


1. Government 
A. National government 
B. Local government 
C. Politics 
D. Courts 
E. Armed forces 
П. People 
A. Population and ancestry F. Recreation 


B. Languages G. Religion 

C. Way of life H. Education 

D. Clothing 1. The arts 

E. Food and drink 
Ш. Land 

A. The coastal plains B. The interior lowlands 
IV. Climate 
V. Economy 


A. Service industries F. Energy sources 


B. Manufacturing G. Trade 
C. Agriculture H. Transportation and com- 
D. Mining munication 
E. Fishing 
VI. History 
Questions 


Who were the ancestors of most of today's Uruguayans? 

How does the Uruguayan economy depend on agriculture? 

What social reforms did President José Batlle y Ordónez intro- 
duce in Uruguay during the early 19005? 

What are gauchos? How have they influenced Uruguayan cul- 
ture? 

What are Uruguay's two major political parties? What types of 
political views do they each support? 

Who were "The Immortal Thirty-three’? 

Where do most of Uruguay's people live? 

What conditions led to the military take-over of Uruguay's gov- 
ernment in 1973? When was civilian rule restored? 

What is Uruguay's most popular sport? 

What was the National Council of Government? 


Uruguay River is part of the great Paraná and La Plata 
river system of South America. The Uruguay rises in the 
state of Santa Catarina in southern Brazil and flows west, 
and then south for about 1,600 kilometres. It empties 
into the bay of the Río de la Plata. The Uruguay forms 
part of the boundary between Brazil and Argentina, and 
all the boundary between Uruguay and Argentina, Be- 
fore it joins the Río de la Plata, the river becomes a lake 
from 6 to 11 kilometres wide. See Uruguay (map); Brazil 
(map). 
U.S.S.R. See Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Ustad Fateh Ali Khan (1938- ) іѕа distinguished 
Pakistani classical singer. He was born in Patiala, East 
Punjab, into a family of great musical tradition. Trained 
by his father, he started singing in concerts with his 
elder brother at the age of 10. 
Ustad Fateh Ali Khan is acknowledged as the finest 


classical singer in Pakistan. He is a superb representa. 
tive of the Patiala Gharana, a style of singing enhanced 
by his rich, vibrant tremolo and cultured tone. The style 
is rich, fresh, and in line with the tradition of South . 
Asian music. Ustad Fateh Ali Khan has produced and 
performed more than 100 records. In 1969, he gained 
the coveted Pride of Performance Award, Pakistan's 
highest award in the field of performing arts. This was in 
recognition of his outstanding contribution to classical 
music. 

Ustinov, Sir Peter (1921- ), is a British actor, play. 
wright, and producer. He became a brilliant mimic and 
achieved much of his success in comedy. Among the 
plays that he wrote and appeared in were The Love of 
Four Colonels (1951) and Romanoff and Juliet (1956). He 
also acted in films, including Bi//y Budd (1962) and Pri: 
vate Angelo (1949), both of which he directed, and Death 
on the Nile (1978). Ustinov was born in London and 
named Peter Alexander Ustinov. His family was of Rus- 
sian descent. Ustinov's autobiography, Dear Mel, was 
published in 1977. He was knighted in 1990. 
Usumbura. See Bujumbura. 

Usury is the charging of interest on money loans ata 
high rate. In some countries, usury is defined as charg: 
ing interest above a legal maximum rate. The person or 
institution charging more than the maximum legal rateis 
a usurer. 

In Biblical times, all payments for the use of money 
were regarded as usury, and were forbidden. In gen- 
eral, people regarded interest and usury as synonymous 
until the late Middle Ages, because most of the borrow: 
ers were poor people who needed money to obtain the 
necessities of life. 

The Industrial Revolution brought demand for large 
amounts of capital to invest in railways, textiles, engine 
works, and shipbuilding. It became accepted practice t0 
pay interest for the use of borrowed funds. The term 
usury no longer meant interest. It came to be associate 
with excessive charges. 

Ceiling rates that licensed dealers may charge have 
risen over time to reflect rising interest rates. The rate 
usually varies with the amount of money borrowed, — 
Service charges and discounts may make the real inter 
est rate higher than the rate advertised. Many countries 
have laws requiring lenders to state clearly the аса 
annual interest on loans. In many Islamic countries ү 
terest is not charged. The Quran, the holy book ч 
lims, forbids charging interest on loans. Instead ofin 
est, Islamic banks usually make service or taxation 
charges on loaned money. 

See also Finance company; Interest. ‘ain 
Utah (pop. 1,727,784) is a state in the Rocky Moun tat 
region of the United States. About 70 per cent of p 
population belongs to the Church of Jesus cu 
ter-day Saints. The members of that church are са di 
Mormons. Salt Lake City, Utah's capital and largest it 
is the headquarters of the church. The city is also à 
tre of banking and industry. The 

Land. Utah covers 219,889 square kilometres. Е 
state's beautiful and varied landscape includes Hr 
canyons, towering Rocky Mountain peaks, and ke Я 
areas of deserts. Water in the Great Salt Lake, іп" 
ern Utah, is saltier than ocean water. 


А n 1565 
Kings Peak, ће highest elevation in the state, 19 


Utah, a state in the Rocky Mountain region of the United States, 
includes desert areas as well as mountain peaks. 


4,123 metres in northeastern Utah. The lowest elevation 
is 610 metres, at Beaverdam Creek in the southwestern 
corner of the state. Temperatures in Utah average 23° C 
in July, and —4° Cin January. 

Economy. Service industries employ about three- 
fourths of Utah's workers. Among the state's leading em- 
ployers are business services, education, and retail 
trade. Utah's national parks, ski resorts, and other out- 
door attractions draw many tourists. 

An electronics industry is the central feature of manu- 
facturing in Utah. The state is also a major U.S. producer 
of rocket propulsion systems for missiles and space- 
craft. Utah has a large mining output that includes petro- 
leum, coal, and natural gas. Cattle ranching is the state's 
chief agricultural activity. 

History. Indians probably lived in the Utah region 
several thousand years ago. Spanish explorers who ar- 
rived in 1776 found Gosiute, Paiute, Shoshone, and Ute 
Indians, 

Mormon pioneers led by Brigham Young settled the 
Utah region in 1847. They called the region Deseret, a 
Mormon word that means honey bee. It stands for hard 
work and industry. Utah's nickname is the Beehive State. 
In 1850, the U.S. Congress named the territory Utah after 
the Ute Indian tribe. Utah became a state on Jan. 4, 1896. 

During the 1950's and 19605, Utah changed from an 
agricultural to an industrial state. During the early 1980s, 
service industries and tourism expanded. 

See also Great Salt Lake; Mormons; Young, 
Brigham. 

Utamaro (1753-1806) was a leading Japanese print- 
maker. He turned public taste in the direction of bold 
drawing, striking poses, and unusual colour contrasts. 
His beautiful women or pairs of lovers are tall and 
graceful. He often showed them only from the waist up, 
ànd drew faces and hands with great elegance under 
masses of jet-black hair. Toward the end of his life, he 
turned for novelty to exaggerations and distortions, 
Which some of his followers carried even further. Uta- 
maro was born in Kawagoe, Japan. See also Japanese 
Print (picture). 

erus, or womb, is a hollow organ of the female re- 
Productive system in which an unborn baby develops. 
The organ is near the base of the abdomen. In a woman 
Who is not pregnant, the uterus resembles an upside- 
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down pear in shape and is about the size of a fist. The 
bottom of the uterus consists of a necklike opening 
called the cervix, which leads into the vagina. At birth, a 
baby passes down through the cervix and the vagina 
and then out of the woman's body. 

Each month during a woman's childbearing years, 
blood vessels, glands, and cells build up in the lining of 
the uterus. This process prepares this organ to receive a 
fertilized egg. If fertilization does not occur, the built-up 
lining is discharged during menstruation, If fertilization 
takes place, the fertilized egg attaches itself to the lining 
of the uterus. The egg develops into an embryo, and tis- 
sues from the uterus and the embryo form a disc- 
shaped organ called the p/acenta. The placenta provides 
the unborn baby with food and oxygen and carries away 
its waste products (see Placenta). 

The uterus expands to about 24 times its normal size 
during pregnancy. During childbirth, the muscles of the 
uterus contract and force the baby out of the mother's 
body. A second wave of contractions then expels the 
placenta. The uterus returns to normal size a few weeks 
after the birth of the baby. 

See also Endometriosis; Hysterectomy; Menstrua- 
tion; Reproduction. 

Utica, an ancient North African city, was the oldest 
Phoenician colony in the western Mediterranean Sea. It 
stood about midway between present-day Tunis and Bi- 
zerte, Tunisia. According to legend, Utica was founded 
in 1101 B.C. But scholars now believe it was founded in 
the 7005 B.C. Utica was an important seaport, but its site 
is now about 11 kilometres from the sea. Some ruins of 
the city remain. 

At first, Utica and the neighbouring colony of Car- 
thage were almost equal in power. With Motya, a col- 
ony in western Sicily, they gave Phoenicia control of the 
Mediterranean passage to the Straits of Gibraltar, threat- 
ening Greek sea trade. 

Carthage later became an independent power, and 
began to challenge Rome by the 3005 B.C. Utica fought 
on the side of Rome during the Third Punic War (149- 
146 B.C) between Rome and Carthage. Rome won the 
war and made Utica capital of its new province of Africa. 
Utica was conquered by Arabs in the A.D. 6005, 
Utilitarianism is а theory of morality that associates 
the rightness of an act with its consequences. It was de- 
veloped in the late 17005 and 1800s by the British phi- 
losophers Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, and John Stuart 
Mill. 
Utilitarians believe that what makes an act morally 
right is the fact that it leads to the best consequences, In 
contrast, according to most traditional codes, such as 
the Ten Commandments, acting morally involves follow- 
ing certain principles, even when doing so leads to bad 
effects. Utilitarians wanted to replace such a strict at- 
tachment to rules with a flexible code that allowed peo- 
ple to perform whatever act would have the best results. 

Some utilitarians differ in their beliefs about what 
makes results good or bad. Bentham believed that only 
pleasure or happiness is good in itself, while pain or un- 
happiness is the only basic evil. The right act produced 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number. Other 
utilitarians claim that other things besides pleasure are 
good, such as knowledge, love, and freedom. 

Bentham tried to devise a method to measure the 
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value of actions. He extended his theory to politics, 
claiming that government should promote the well- 
being of its citizens. His theory is an early form of cost- 
benefit analysis, a method now often used in politics 
and economics. 

See also Bentham, Jeremy; Mill (family). 

Utopia is the name commonly given to an imaginary 
land where everything is supposed to be perfect. The 
name utopia comes from the Greek words ou and 
topos, meaning no place. The name refers particularly to 
a type of society with ideal economic and social condi- 
tions. People often apply the adjective utopian to plans 
of reform that they consider to be impractical and vi- 
sionary. 

The word utopia was used as the title of a famous 
book by Saint Thomas More. Utopia was first published 
in Latin in 1516 and was translated into English in 1551. It 
is partly in the form of a dialogue. The book gives 
More's views on the ideal government. But, like most 
writings on utopias, it also criticizes social and eco- 
nomic conditions of More's times. 

Several other books have presented an imaginary 
ideal state of society. One of the first books describing a 
utopia was Plato's Republic (375 B.C.?). More recent uto- 
pias are described in Samuel Butler's Erewhon, which 
almost spells nowhere backwards (1872), and Edward 
Bellamy's Looking Backward (1888). 

See also Bellamy, Edward; Communal society; 
More, Saint Thomas; Plato; Wells, H. G. 

Utrecht (pop. 231,769; met. area 494,898) is a Dutch city 
that lies along the Rhine River, about 35 kilometres 
southeast of Amsterdam (see Netherlands [map]. 
Utrecht has many medieval churches and the tallest 
church tower in the Netherlands. The tower, called the 
Domtoren, is 112 metres high. The University of Utrecht 
is one of the countrys largest universities. The city is the 
centre of the Dutch railway network. Industries include 
metalworking, heavy construction, and food processing. 

Much Dutch history centres around this interesting 
old city. In 1579, the seven northern Protestant provinces 
united in Utrecht. The nation of the Netherlands grew 
out of this union. A treaty that helped end the War of the 
Spanish Succession was signed at Utrecht in 1713 (see 
Utrecht, Peace of). 

Utrecht, Peace of, was one of the great international 
peace settlements of history. It ended the War of the 
Spanish Succession (1701-1714) and established a bal- 
ance of power in Europe. The settlement consisted of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, the Treaty of Rastatt, and the 
Treaty of Baden, 

The death of King Charles Il of Spain in 1700 led to 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Charles left a will 
that gave the Spanish crown to a French prince, Philip of 
Anjou. Philip was the grandson of King Louis XIV of 
France, and so other European countries feared that 
France might add Spain's empire to its own. In the war, 
France fought against the Grand Alliance, consisting of 

Austria, England, Prussia, the Netherlands, and smaller 
states in the Holy Roman Empire. Finally, in 1712, repre- 
sentatives of all the participants met in Utrecht, the 

Netherlands, to formally discuss peace terms. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, signed in 1713, marked the de- 
clining power of France and the growing worldwide 
strength of Great Britain. The treaty recognized Philip as 


king of Spain, but France agreed that Spain and France 
would never be united under one ruler. Britain gained 
the Spanish colonies of Gibraltar and Minorca and re- 

ceived a contract to supply all the Spanish colonies in 

America with African slaves. In North America, France 

gave Britain the Hudson Bay Territory, Newfoundland, 
and the Nova Scotia region of Acadia. 

Holy Roman Emperor Charles VI refused to sign the 
Treaty of Utrecht. He claimed that he was the heir to the 
Spanish throne. Fighting between France and Austria, 
tlie chief state in the Holy Roman Empire, continued 
until 1714. That year, the two nations signed the treaties 
of Rastatt and Baden, which confirmed most of the 
terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

See also Acadia; Succession wars. 

Utrillo, Maurice (1883-1955), was a French artist 
known for his paintings of Paris street scenes. His fa- 
vourite subject was the Montmartre district, with its 
steep streets and picturesque windmills. Most of Utril- 
lo's paintings have a melancholy feeling. The streets are 
empty, or a few lonely figures wander through them. 
Newly fallen snow and leaden skies often lend a gloomy 
air. He increased the gloominess by the use of deep per- 
spectives. From 1908 to 1914, Utrillo used white and off- 
white colours with soft, warm ones. His later paintings 
have brighter colours. 

Utrillo was born in Paris. His mother was Suzanne 
Valadon, a well-known painter and artists’ model. She im 
troduced him to painting, but he was essentially self- 
taught. Utrillo painted his scenes from memory or used 
picture postcards as aids. 


ting on 


Sacré Coeur de Montmartre (1937), a pi 
Vas; Indianapolis Museum of Art, Indianapolis, In 


A typical Utrillo painting portrays lonely figures оп th 
TOW, twisting streets of Montmartre, a district of Paris. 
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Varanasi, in eastern Uttar Р! i i 
5 radesh, attracts many Hindu pilgri ho bathe i 
(Ganga) River A villa а y pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred Ganges 
К ge near Dumak in Kedarnath, right, nestles among the majesti i 
form part of the attractive scenery of Uttar Prades E inp cums 


Uttar Pradesh is a state in northern India. Its name 

means Northern Provinces." Although Uttar Pradesh is 

m India's fourth largest state in area, it is the largest 

Pis e in population. For the total population of Uttar Pra- 
esh, see the Facts in brief table with this article. 

Uttar Pradesh is one of the great historical and reli- 
m centres of India. The sacred Ganges (Ganga) River 
учса and spiritual life source of the region. Va- 
fun. renaren]; the holiest city in India, is where every 
M indu hopes to die and be cremated. Mathura, 
m of Delhi, is regarded as the birthplace of the 

indu god Krishna. 

PA the state has fertile soil and good rainfall. But 
the Шы, ese natural advantages, Uttar Pradesh is one of 
E eter. states in India, largely because of its huge 


People and government 


irene The majority of the population are Hindu, but 

Most Н аге Muslim. Most Muslims live in towns. 

p ы us live in rural areas. Buddhism has a shrine 

| җн near Varanasi, where Buddha first preached 

ity, and S Followers of Buddhism, Jainism, Christian- 

chet i Шш together constitute less than 1 per cent 
The otal population of Uttar Pradesh. 

ae main language spoken in the state is Hindi. But 

Rete use Urdu as a common language for busi- 
Gaver are also numerous local dialects. 

nor, wh rnment. The regional head of state is the gover- 

un ro is appointed by the president for a five-year 

thie stat е 108-seat legislative assembly is at Lucknow, 

regional capital, The chief minister is elected from the 

падет legislature. The state took its present form and 

е in 1950, when India declared itself a republic. 


Uttar Pradesh has 85 elected members in the Lok 
Sabha (lower house) and 34 nominated representatives 
in the Rajya Sabha (upper house) of the Indian national 
parliament. 

There are 57 local government districts in the state. 
Ап official known as the district magistrate and collector 
is responsible for administration at district level, At vil- 
lage level, there is the gram panchayat (council) system. 


Economy 


Agriculture. Farming is the main occupation of 
three-quarters of the working population. Many peas- 
ants have farms that are too small for efficient agricul- 
ture. The main problem is the pressure of population on 
land sources. The soils are fertile and there is good rain- 
fall over nearly all the region. Irrigation facilities bring 
water to about one-third of the cropped area. 

Wheat, rice, maize, millet, and pulses, such as beans, 
peas and lentils, are the major food crops. Uttar Pradesh 
is one of the country's major producers of sugar cane. 
Cotton, oilseeds, jute, potatoes, and tobacco are other 


important cash crops. 


Facts in brief about Uttar Pradesh 


Population: 7797 census— 138,760,417. 

Area: 294,411 km’. 

Capital: Lucknow. 

Largest cities: Kanpur, Lucknow, 
Meerut, Bareilly, Ghaziabad. 

Chief products: Agriculture—c 
toes, pulses, rice, sugar cane, 
milling, sugar and vegetable oil 
icrafts. Mining—coal, dolomite, 
soapstone. 


Varanasi, Agra, Allahabad, 


otton, maize, oil seeds, pota- 
wheat. Manufacturing flour 
refining, textiles, village. hand- 
limestone, magnesite, silica, 
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Uttar Pradesh is a large inland state in northern India which in- 
cludes about one-sixth of the country's population. 


In the Himalaya, there has been extensive deforesta- 
tion, caused by the local population and by commercial 
logging. There is not enough timber to meet demands 
and there is also a shortage of firewood, which is the 
most important cooking fuel. Fast-growing varieties of 
tree are planted to provide fuel, fodder, and timber. As 
part of national and state projects for sericu/ture (the 
production of silk fibre), large-scale planting of mul- 
berry trees is under way across the state. Mulberry trees 
provide food for the caterpillars of the silkworm moth. 

Manufacturing. Cotton mills were first established in 
Kanpur in 1869, making it one of the older factory cities 
of India. It has become one of the greatest industrial cit- 
ies, with woollen and leather industries, cotton, flour, 
and vegetable-oil mills, sugar refineries, and chemical 
works. The state government has established cement 
factories near Mirzapur, precision instrument factories 
around Lucknow, a chemical plant at Bareilly, a pharma- 
ceutical factory at Rishikesh, and a diesel locomotive 
factory at Varanasi. It has also introduced fertilizer facto- 
ries at Gorakhpur and Allahabad, telephone industries at 
Genda Naimi and Rae Bareli, electronics industries at 
Ghaziabad, and scooter factories at Lucknow, as well as 
an oil refinery at Mathura. Sericulture is a rapidly devel- 
oping industry. 

Mining. Uttar Pradesh does not have rich mineral re- 
sources. Mines and quarries produce limestone, silica, 
magnesite, and phosphatic shale. Soapstone, copper, 
lead, zinc, marble, and bauxite are also found in the 
state. There are coalfields in Mirzapur district. Electricity 
produced by coal-burning power stations is the most 
important source of energy. 

In the late 19805, construction started on schemes to 
harness the Himalayan rivers for hydroelectric power. 

Transportation. There is an extensive road and rail 
network throughout the state. Because of the size of the 
population, this network is constantly under pressure. 

The main railway junctions include Agra, Allahabad, 
Gonda, Gorokhpur, Jhansi, Kanpur, Lucknow, Mathura, 
Moradabad, and Varanasi. The major defect of the rail 
system is that there are two different gauges (widths of 
track). Railways do not extend into the hills. The rail- 
heads are Kathgodam, Ramnagar, Kotdwara, Hardwar, 
and Dehra Dun. A good road network extends to the 


border with Tibet and China to facilitate troop move- 
ments. Air routes link several large towns with Delhi and 
with one another. 

Tourism. Uttar Pradesh contains many famous tourist 
sites. They include ancient monuments, such as the Taj 
Mahal at Agra (see Taj Mahal). Tourists also visit monu- 
ments of Mughal culture at Lucknow, hill resorts at 
Mussorie and Naini Tal, religious centres at Kedarnath, 
Badrinath, and Kushinagar (Buddhist centre), and Cor- 
bett National Park. Tourists also enjoy skiing, trekking, 
rock climbing, and river rafting through the state's mag- 
nificent scenery. Thousands of pilgrims visit Allahabad 
and Varanasi to bathe in the waters of the Ganges River, 
which Hindus consider to be sacred. 


Land 


Location and description. Uttar Pradesh is one of 
India's border states, sharing one-third of its northern 
boundary with Tibet and China and two-thirds with 
Nepal. The state shares internal borders with Himachal 
Pradesh in the northwest, and Haryana, the union terri- 
tory of Delhi, and Rajasthan to the west. Madhya Pra- 
desh lies to the south, and Bihar to the east. 

Land features. About 75 per cent of Uttar Pradesh 
consists of plains, the rest being the Siwalik Hills and 
the Himalaya in the north and the Vindhya Hills and cen: 
tral plateau in the south. The great plain lies between 
two upland areas. 

The Himalaya, or Snowy Range, consists of several 
different kinds of rocks, folded by the movement of con- 
tinental plates. The process of uplift still continues atthe 
rate of about 1.5 centimetres each year. The many peaks 
over 6,400 metres include Nanda Devi, Kamet, Trisul, Bi- 
drinath, Dunagiri, and Shivling. To the south of the main 
Himalayan region, the hills are lower and the valleys less 
deep. . " 

The Siwaliks form a low range of hills running parallel 
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Pradesh. The weather is mainly dry outside the monsoon 
months of June to September. 


Working outdoors is possible for much of the у! 


Tomb of Itimad ud Daulah is one of the impressive buildings 
that attract visitors to the city of Agra. 


with the Himalaya. To the south is a region of coarse and 
loose gravels formed from the mountains. Further south 
is the terai, a belt of forest about 65 kilometres wide. 

The Gangetic Plain is flat and mostly featureless. The 
Ganges and its tributaries have washed down silt and 
soils. These have formed rich beds of alluvium, up to 
600 metres deep. The elevation of the plain gradually 
decreases from 365 metres in the northwest at Hardwar 
to 80 metres in the east at Varanasi. 

The southern hill and plateau region runs along the 
southern edge of the state. It includes the Vindhya Hills 
in the southeast, which rise to more than 600 metres in 
places, and back onto the central Indian plateau. 

Uttar Pradesh is a land of many rivers and the alluvial 
soils found over two-thirds of the state are extremely 
fertile. There are few areas where the salt content in the 
soil is too high for successful cropping. Soils in the hills 
tend to be thin, stony, easily drained, and with much 
lower fertility. 

Climate. Except for the mountain region, the whole 
State has a tropical monsoon climate (see Monsoon). 
Winter (December to February) temperatures range 
from 7° C minimum to 27° C maximum. Summer (April to 
June) temperatures range from 22* C minimum to 42* C 
maximum, with occasional extremes of 45* C. A hot, dry 
wind often blows from the west. 

The monsoon lasts from mid-June to mid-September, 
during which time the maximum temperature drops a 
few degrees, humidity increases, and 80 per cent of the 
annual rain falls. The eastern parts of the state receive 
between 100 and 200 centimetres of rain per year. Rain- 
fall in the west is less, with some places receiving under 
50 centimetres per year. 

In the hill region of the north, the high peaks are per- 
Manently under snow. The daily and seasonal tempera- 
tures in this region are lower. 

Animals and plants. High parts of the Himalaya in 
Northern Uttar Pradesh have alpine vegetation and conif- 
erous and deciduous forests of pine, spruce, and deo- 
dar, There are sal forests at lower levels. Most of the 
plains area is intensively cultivated. Mango trees are 
common. The south has open scrub and thorn forest. 

Eight national parks and many sanctuaries have been 
set up to protect the local wildlife. Animals in these re- 
serves include bear, deer, elephant, mountain goats, 
Panthers, snow leopards, and wild boar. Small mammals 
Such as flying squirrels, mongooses, porcupines, 
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shrews, and sloths are common. The varied bird popula- 
tion includes parrots, pheasants, pigeons, vultures, and 
waterfowl. Fish are plentiful. 

Rivers and lakes. The major river of Uttar Pradesh 
and northern India is the Ganges. It is not only sacred to 
the Hindu population, but also extremely valuable for ir- 
rigating large areas, Nearly all the other rivers in the re- 
gion are part of the Ganges system. Second most impor- 
tant is the Jumna (Yamuna), which flows from the 
Garhwal Himalaya, through Delhi and Agra and joins the 
Ganges at Allahabad. The Ghaghra, the Gomti, the Ram- 
ganga, and the Kosi are other major rivers. 

There are no lakes on the plains and only a few in the 
mountains. Of these, Naini Tal is the biggest. It lies 1,800 
metres above sea level, and is 1.5 kilometres long and 
300 metres wide. A hill resort has developed there. 


History 


Hindus believe that Uttar Pradesh is the birthplace of 
Rama and Krishna, the heroes of India's two great epic 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The region 
is associated with all the religions of India, and it con- 
tains important places of worship for Hindus, Jains, Bud- 
dhists, and Muslims. Buddha preached his first sermon 
at Sarnath, near Varanasi, and achieved parinirvana 
(spiritual release from the body) at Kusinagara. Varanasi 
was one of Uttar Pradesh's most ancient centres. As a 
great centre of culture, education, commerce and craft- 
work, the city was already about 1,000 years old when 
Buddha arrived there in 500 B.C. 

From the 2005 B.C., Uttar Pradesh was part of the 
Mauryan Empire. Later, various Hindu dynasties con- 
trolled the region. In the late A.D. 11005, invading Turks 
established a Muslim empire called the Delhi Sultanate. 
It extended its influence over Uttar Pradesh. 

From the mid-1500s, the Uttar Pradesh area became 
the political and cultural heart of the Mughal Empire. 
Varanasi, which had declined during Muslim rule from 
Delhi, underwent a cultural and religious revival under 
the emperor Akbar. Agra was for some time an imperial 


Places to visit 


Following are brief descriptions of interesting places 
to visit in Uttar Pradesh. 
Agra has magnificent Mughal monuments, including the Taj 

Mahal, Moti Masjid, and the vast palace fort. 

Allahabad. The massive red sandstone palace fort overlooks 
the sacred confluence of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, 
Corbett National Park is home to elephants, deer, panthers, 
wild boar, crocodiles, jackals, and teeming bird life. 
Fatehpur Sikri. Now deserted, the emperor Akbar's capital is a 
perfectly preserved example of a splendid Mughal city. 
Lucknow has many beautiful parks and gardens, including the 

National Botanical Gardens. It is famous for embroidery work. 
Mathura is, according to legend, the birthplace of Lord Krishna. 

It has a number of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain temples. 
Rishikesi is the starting point for treks to Hindu pilgrimage cen- 

tres such as Badrinath, Kedarnath, and Gangotri. T 
Sarnath, where Buddha once preached, is a major Buddhist 
centre. The museum has an Ashokan pillar and lion capital. 
Varanesi is one of the most important pilgrimage and tourist 
centres in India. It has more than 100  ghats (staircases) from 
which Hindu pilgrims bathe in the Ganges. The Golden Tem- 
ple has more than 750 kilograms of gold plate on its towers. 
The Great Mosque of Aurangzeb is famous for its towering 


minarets. 
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The skyline of Lucknow, the capital of Uttar Pradesh, shows 
many features of Islamic architecture. Lucknow was an impor- 
tant cultural centre during the 17005. 


capital. In the 16005, the emperor Shah Jahan ordered 
the building of the Taj Mahal there. 

In the 17005, with the decline of Mughal power, sev- 
eral independent kingdoms arose in Uttar Pradesh. 
Among the most important were Oudh and Varanasi. 
Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, was a cultural centre. 

From 1765, British rule was extended into both Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh. In 1836, the East India Company com- 
bined its possessions in Uttar Pradesh with Delhi and re- 
named the resulting area the Northwestern Province. In 
1856, the British annexed the province of Oudh, thereby 
completing their takeover of Uttar Pradesh. 

Resentment of British rule flared into violence in the 
Indian Revolt of 1857. Uttar Pradesh was the centre of 
this revolt, which began in Meerut and quickly spread 
to Lucknow, Kanpur, Agra, Allahabad, and Jhansi, but 
did not go far beyond the borders of the state. The Brit- 
ish put down this uprising. After it, control of East India 
Company territories passed to the British government. 
In 1877, the British combined the northwestern prov- 
inces and Oudh to form what eventually became known 
as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

During the 1900s, Uttar Pradesh was in the vanguard 
of the national movement for independence. All the na- 
tionalist movements—the Non-Cooperation movement, 
the Civil Disobedience campaign, and the Quit India 
movement—found enthusiastic support in the region. 
However, the burning of a police station by a mob in the 
village of Chauri Chaura, in which several policemen 
died, led to the suspension of the Non-Cooperation 
movement. Prominent nationalist leaders who were ac- 

tive in Uttar Pradesh included Mohandas Gandhi, Moti- 
lal Nehru, Madan Mohan Malaviya, and Purushottamdas 
Tandon. 

Following Indian independence in 1947, Uttar Pra- 
desh emerged in 1950 as the most populous and politi- 
cally most influential state of the Indian union. Several of 
India's prime ministers were born in Uttar Pradesh, in- 
cluding Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur Shastri, and In- 
dira Gandhi. The Congress Party was for many years the 
most significant political group. In the state assembly 


and national elections of 1991, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) won a majority of seats. In the same year, an earth- 
quake in Uttar Pradesh caused many deaths. 

In December 1992, tens of thousands of Hindu ex- 
tremists, mobilized by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
Bajrang Dal Party, and the Viwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
demolished the Babri mosque at Ayodhya, in Uttar Pra- 
desh. Their action led to communal rioting and violence 
throughout India between Muslims and Hindus. The site 
is sacred to Hindus who believe it is the birthplace of 
the heroic god Rama. To restore calm, Prime Minister 
Rao pledged to rebuild the mosque and discuss the 
construction of a Rama temple nearby. 


Related articles in World Book include: 
Mahabharata 
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Uttlesford (pop. 63,900), the largest local government 
district in Essex, England, is a mainly agricultural area 
noted for wheat and barley. The district includes the his 
toric town of Saffron Walden and the villages of Thaxted 
and Great Dunmow. Saffron Walden was once famous 
for wool, saffron (a dyestuff obtained from the crocus), 
and malt production. Its historic buildings include Aud- 
ley End House, a mansion built in the 1600s. Stansted 
has an international airport. 
Uxbridge. See Hillingdon. 
Uzbekistan is a country in central Asia. It һБеса Li 
dependent in 1991, after nearly 70 years as a republic 0 
the Soviet Union. Uzbekistan is a member of the Es 
monwealth of Independent States, a loose association 
former Soviet republics. san Shan 
Uzbekistan extends from the foothills of the Tian $ 
and Pamir mountains to the land just west of the Ага 
Sea. The country covers 447,400 square kilometres 31 
has about 23 million people. Tashkent is Uzbekistans 
capital and largest city. 5 
Government. Uzbekistan has a president, а uu. 
minister, and a Cabinet of Ministers. The people ele Я 
the president, the most powerful government oma a 
a five-year term. The president appoints the prime a 
ister and Cabinet members, as well as governors 0 ; 
country's provinces. The prime minister and cabin 
carry out government operations. Members of the 
trys legislature are elected to five-year terms. he Peo- 
The dominant political party in Uzbekistan is t d 
ples Democratic Party of Uzbekistan. It formed а i 
Soviet Communist Party disbanded in 1991. This ВЕ 
kept much of the Communist Party's membership а 
policies, 


People. Many different ethnic groups live in Uzbeki- 
stan. The largest is the Uzbeks, who make up more than 
70 per cent of the population. The Uzbeks are de- 
scended from Turkic tribes, Mongols, Persians, and 
other peoples. They live mainly in rural areas. Uzbek, the 
official language, is related to Turkish. Russians, the sec- 
ond largest group, make up less than 10 per cent of the 
population. They speak Russian and live mainly in cities. 
Other groups include Tatars, Kazakhs, Tajiks, and Kara- 
kalpaks. Many non-Russians also speak Russian because 
the Soviet government encouraged people to learn the 
language when Uzbekistan was a Soviet republic. Most 
people in Uzbekistan are Muslims. Islam (the Muslim re- 
ligion) is an important force in Uzbek society. 

About 60 per cent of Uzbekistan's people live in rural 
areas. Most of them are farmers. In rural areas, most 
homes are made of sun-dried earthen bricks. Many of 
these buildings have no indoor plumbing or central 
heating. City dwellers live in single-storey homes and 
multistorey apartment buildings. 

Throughout Uzbekistan, people wear both traditional 
and Western-style clothing. Traditional dress for men in- 
cludes long robes and black boots. Women sometimes 
wear bright cotton or silk dresses and silk scarves. Peo- 
ple often wear traditional embroidered skullcaps, both 
with traditional and Western-style clothing. 

Most families in Uzbekistan are large, and many in- 
clude six or more children. In rural areas, many mem- 
bers of an extended family may live together in one 
household. Such a household might include parents, 
married children and their offspring, and other relatives. 
Because of marriage patterns, it is common for all the 
people in a village to be related to one another. Many 
marriages are arranged by parents. People in Uzbekistan 
spend much time entertaining guests, and they have 
elaborate customs related to hospitality. 

Foods commonly eaten in Uzbekistan include rice, 
vegetables, fruit, mutton, and a flat, round bread called 
nan. Palav, also called pilaf, is a well-known Uzbek dish 
of mutton and rice. Tea is the most popular drink. 

Soccer is widely enjoyed in Uzbekistan. Traditional 
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Facts in brief about Uzbekistan 


Capital: Tashkent. 

Official language: Uzbek. 

ога! пате: Uzbekiston Respublikasi (Republic of Uzbeki- 

ап). 

Area: 447,400 Кт. Greatest distances—north-south, 925 km; 
east-west, 1,450 km. 

Elevation: Highest—peak in the Gissar mountain range, 4,643 m. 
Lowest—Sarykamysh Lake (seasonal salt lake bed), 20 m below 
sea level. 

Population: Estimated 1996 population 23,308,000; density, 52 
people per Кт; distribution, 59 per cent rural, 41 per cent 
urban. 7989 census—19,906,000, Estimated 2001 population— 
25,861,000. 

Chief products: Agriculture—cotton, eggs, grapes, livestock, 
milk, potatoes, rice. Manufacturing—agricultural machinery, 
chemicals, food products, paper, textiles. Mining—coal, cop- 
per, gold, natural gas, petroleum. 

Flag: The flag has three broad horizontal bands—light blue, 
white, and light green (top to bottom)—separated by thin red 
lines. The blue band shows a white crescent and stars. See 
Flag (picture: Flags of Asia and the Pacific). 

Money: Currency unit—Uzbekistan sum. One sum=100 tijins. 


Uzbek recreational activities include wrestling and tight- 
rope walking. Another favourite sport is ulag, a game 
played on horseback in which riders try to grab a dead 
sheep and carry it across a goal. 

Uzbeks are known for their crafts. These include car- 
pet making, embroidery, glazed pottery, jewellery mak- 
ing, metalwork, and woodcarving. 

Children in Uzbekistan attend primary and general 
secondary schools, and many young people continue 
their education in trade schools, institutes, or universi- 
ties. The country has numerous universities and other 
institutes of higher education. 

Land and climate. About 80 per cent of Uzbekistan's 
land consists of plains and deserts. The vast Kyzylkum 
desert lies in central Uzbekistan. It is largely uninhabited 
except for mining towns. Plains south and east of the 
desert are used mostly for growing cotton. Livestock are 
reared in the plains and in irrigated desert areas. Uzbek- 
istan's most densely populated region is the Fergana 
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Valley, in the east. The valley receives its water from 
mountains of the Tian Shan range that surround it. Cen- 
tral Asia's two most important rivers, the Syr Darya and 
the Amu Darya, flow to the Aral Sea from the Tian Shan 
and Pamir mountains. 

Summers in Uzbekistan are long, dry, and hot. Win- 
ters are cold. Summer temperatures in southern Uzbeki- 
stan may reach 45 °C. In the north, winter temperatures 
may drop to —37 °C. Over 70 per cent of Uzbekistan's 
precipitation falls in the winter. 

Economy. Most of Uzbekistan's economy is con- 
trolled by the government, and most businesses are 
state owned. But in 1990, the government began to 
allow some free enterprise. Ву the mid-1990's, many 
farms and small businesses had been sold to private 
owners. Before 1991, most of Uzbekistan's trade was 
with other Soviet republics. Since then, the country has 
worked to increase its number of trading partners. 

Cotton is Uzbekistan's chief agricultural product. 
Other important products include grapes, melons, and 
other fruit; milk; rice; and vegetables. Wool from the 
Karakul, a breed of sheep reared in Uzbekistan, is highly 
prized for coats. The country's mines produce coal, сор- 
per, gold, natural gas, and petroleum. Uzbekistan's im- 
portant manufactured products include agricultural ma- 
chinery, chemicals, food products, and textiles, 

An airport in Tashkent handles international flights. 
Studios in that city broadcast radio and television pro- 

grammes in both Uzbek and Russian. The country pub- 
lishes newspapers and magazines in several languages. 

History. People have lived in what is now Uzbekistan 
for thousands of years. Alexander the Great conquered 
the region in the 300% B.C. From this time to the 1400s, 
the area was important because of its location along the 
Silk Road. The Silk Road was a major trade route for car- 

avans carrying silk and other luxury goods from China to 
the Middle East. Turkic tribes began to arrive in the re- 
gion in the 5005. 


Uzbek people make up the largest eth- 
nic group in Uzbekistan, with their own 
family traditions and customs, /eft, and 
distinctive national dress and dances, 
above. 


In the 6005, Arabs invaded what is now Uzbekistan 
and introduced Islam to the area. Mongols, led by Gen- 
ghis Khan, conquered the region in the early 1200s. In 
the late 1300's, the Mongol conqueror Tamerlane 
founded the capital of his vast Asian empire in Samar- 
Капа, now Uzbekistan's second largest city. : 

A group of Turkic tribes known as the Uzbeks in 
vaded what is now Uzbekistan in the 1500's. Over time, 
political states called Khanates were established in the 
region. In the 18005, the khanates were conquered by 
Russia or came under Russian influence. Communists 
won control of Russia in 1917. In 1924, Uzbekistan be- 
came a republic of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets made many changes in Uzbekistan. The 
Soviet government built roads, schools, and modern А 
housing, and it expanded industry. The Soviets also e 
lectivized agriculture—that is, they ended private a 
ing and transferred control of farms to the governmen 
The Soviets strongly emphasized cotton production, ў 
which caused serious environmental problems. m d 
ample, overplanting of cotton harmed the soil, апо 0 
use of fertilizers polluted drinking water. iofal 

The Soviet government maintained strict contro! te 
aspects of life in Uzbekistan until the late 19805. In id А 
the Uzbek government declared that its laws br 
those of the Soviet Union. With the collapse of the ү 
viet Union in 1991, Uzbekistan became an indepen р! 
country. The first presidential elections following in бү 
pendence were held in December 1991. Islam Karim Я 
of the People’s Democratic Party of Uzbekistan B. 
election. He had formerly been the leader of the 
munist Party. 

The rapid changes in Uzbekistan brought so h 
rest. Changes in economic policy increased bot! Me 
and unemployment. Economic hardship, in turn, 
ened relations between ethnic groups. "T 

See also Commonwealth of Independent Be 
mirs; Samarkand; Tashkent; Tian Shan; Turkestan. 
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Vis the 22nd letter of the English alphabet. It came from 
aletter used by the Semites, who once lived in Syria and 
Palestine. They called the letter waw, their word for 
hook. They wrote the letter with a symbol borrowed 
from an Egyptian hieroglyphic, or picture symbol. The 
Greeks borrowed the letter from the Phoenicians and 
gave it a Y-shape. The Romans, when they adopted the 
letter, dropped the vertical stroke. They used it for the 
vowel sound, и, and the consonant sound, v. About A.D. 
900, people began to write vat the beginning of a word 
and иіп the middle. 

During the Renaissance, people began using the let- 
ter vfor the consonant and u for the vowel. But the 
change was not final for several hundred years. See Al- 
phabet. 


Common forms of the letter V 


Handwritten letters vary Roman letters have small 
rom person to person. Manu- finishing strokes called serifs 
Script (printed) letters, /eft, that extend from the main 


lave simple curves and 
Straight lines. Cursive letters, 
right, have flowing lines. 


strokes. The type face shown 
above is Baskerville. The italic 
form appears on the right. 
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Uses. Vor vis about the 21st most frequently used 
letter in books, newspapers, and other material printed 
in English. Vis the Roman numeral for five. As an abbre- 
viation, V may stand for veteran or volunteer. It is the ab- 
breviation for verb in grammars and dictionaries. In 
music, it stands for violin or voice. It may mean various, 
volt, volume, or versus. in chemistry, Vis the symbol for 
the element vanadium. 

Pronunciation. A person pronounces v by placing 
the lower lip on the upper teeth, closing the velum, or 
soft palate, and forcing the breath through the teeth and 
lips, vibrating the vocal cords. This sound may be 
spelled ph, as in Stephen. In German, it is the usual 
sound of the letter w The letter vin German sounds like 
the English / In Spanish, the v may have a b sound. 


Vv Vv у 


Computer letters have spe- 
cial shapes. Computers can 
"read" these letters either opti- 
cally or by means of the mag- 
netic ink with which the let- 
ters may be printed. 


Sans-serif letters are also 
called gothic letters. They 
have no serifs. The type face 
shown above is called Futura. 
The italic form of Futura ap- 
pears on the right. 
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V-1, V-2. See Guided missile (The first guided missiles); 
Rocket (Rockets of the early 19005). 

V-E Day, which stands for Victory in Europe Day, was 
officially proclaimed on Tuesday, May 8, 1945 (May 9 in 
the Soviet Union). It marked the surrender of the Ger- 
man armed forces and the end of the fighting against 
Germany. 

The German surrender was signed at the headquar- 
ters of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, supreme com- 
mander of Allied forces in Europe, in Reims, France, at 
2:41 a.m. on May 7. Colonel General Alfred Jodl, chief of 
staff of the German armed forces, signed for Germany. 

See also World War II (Victory in Europe). 

V-J Day, which stands for Victory over Japan Day, 
marked the end of World War Il. On August 14, 1945, it 
was announced that Japan had agreed to surrender. 
Japan had been trying to end the war, and there had 
been rumours of the surrender for the four days before 
August 14. 

September 2, 1945, has since been declared the offi- 
cial V-J Day. On that day, the Japanese signed the terms 
of surrender aboard the battleship U.S.S. Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. 

See also World War II (Victory in the Pacific). 

Vaal is one of South Africa's major rivers. The river 
forms the provincial boundary between North West and 
Free State. It is the main stream flowing into the Orange 
River. The Vaal rises in Eastern Transvaal near Klipstapel 
and Breyten. It flows in a southwesterly direction for 
1,355 kilometres, joining the Orange River 13 kilometres 
west of Douglas. 

Vaal means tawny in Afrikaans. It describes the colour 
of the water. It is probably derived from the Khoikhoin 
name for the river, He/gariep (tawny or grey river). Sotho 
and Tswana people called it the Ts/et/ha (yellow river). 
The Vaal Barrage was built in 1923 to provide water to 
the Witwatersrand area. The Vaal Dam was built in 1936 
to increase this water supply. The Bloemhof and Groot- 
draai dams supply much-needed water to farmers. 
Major industrial areas, such as Vanderbijlpark, Vereeni- 
ging, and the Witwatersrand, depend on the Vaal. 
Vaca, Alvar Núñez Cabeza de. See Cabeza de 
Vaca, Alvar Núñez. 

Vaccination. See Immune system. 
Vacuum is a space that has no matter in it. However, 
there is no such thing as a complete vacuum because 
no one has ever been able to remove all the air mole- 
cules in a space. A vacuum may also be described in 
terms of the pressure of the air or another gas that re- 
mains in a partially evacuated container. In this sense, a 
vacuum is any enclosed space in which pressure is less 
than normal atmospheric pressure. Normal atmospheric 
pressure is the pressure of the atmosphere at sea level— 
101.3 kilopascals. 
Scientists speak of high or low vacuums, depending 
on how much gas has been removed from a container, 
The fewer the number of gas molecules in a container, 
the less the pressure is. The highest vacuum measured 
so far, approximately 0.0000000001 pascal, is only about 
one-quadrillionth of normal atmospheric pressure. Even 
at this extremely low pressure, 1 cubic centimetre of gas 
contains about 34,000 molecules. In contrast, 1 centime- 
tre of air at normal atmospheric pressure contains about 
26 billion billion gas molecules. 


Outer 
oir 
pressure 


How a vacuum works is shown in these illustrations. When 
the bulb is squeezed, /eft, air is forced from the tube. When the 
bulb is released, right, the greater air pressure outside pushes 
liquid into the tube to fill the vacuum. 


Various kinds of pumps are used to produce different 
degrees of vacuums. For example, a diffusion pump is 
used to attain high vacuums. This device sprays streams 
of vapour that sweep gas molecules out of the enclosed 
space. Lower vacuums can be produced by means of 
mechanical pumps equipped with rotors and valves. 

Vacuums have many practical uses. Gases and liquids 
tend to flow from areas of high pressure to those of - 
lower pressure—that is, into a vacuum. Drinking liquid 
through a straw involves this principle. Sucking on the 
straw produces a partial vacuum inside the mouth and 
in the top part of the straw. The greater pressure of the 
air outside pushes the liquid up the straw, A vacuum 
cleaner operates on the same principle. A fan produces 
a vacuum inside the machine. Air rushes in to fill the 
vacuum, carrying with it dust and dirt. 

A vacuum conducts heat poorly, and so it is an effec: 
tive insulator. A thermos flask used to keep liquids hot 
or cold consists of a double-walled container with a vat- 
uum in the space between the walls. A similar type of 
vacuum flask called a Dewar flask is used in laboratories 
to store extremely cold liquefied gases. 

Ina vacuum, water and many other liquids evaporate 
rapidly at a temperature much lower than their normal 
boiling point. For this reason, vacuum chambers are 
used in drying operations where it is essential to re- 
move moisture from a substance quickly without burn- 
ing it Such operations include sugar refining and the 
freeze-drying of food. 

Many kinds of electronic devices require a vacuum. 
The picture tube of a television set and the visual display 
of a computer system are familiar examples of devices 
containing a vacuum. The vacuum in such a device; also 
called an electron tube, allows beams of electrons (0 
travel directly to the screen, where they form a picture. 
If too many air molecules were present in the tube, the 


electrons would collide with the molecules and scatter, 
destroying the picture. 

Other kinds of devices, such as those employed in in- 
dustry and scientific research, use vacuum chambers for 
asimilar reason. For example, cyclotrons, synchrotrons, 
and other particle accelerators used to increase the en- 
ergy level of atomic particles require extremely high 
vacuums. 

See also Thermos flask; Vacuum cleaner; Valve. 
Vacuum cleaner is an electric appliance that cleans 
chiefly by suction. Vacuum cleaners remove dirt and 
waste material from carpets, rugs, and bare floors. They 
also may be used to remove dust from clothing, cur- 
tains, furniture, machinery, woodwork, and other items. 

Avacuum cleaner works by means of a suction fan, 
which creates a partial vacuum within the machine. Out- 
side air, which always tries to fill a vacuum, flows rapidly 
into the cleaner, sweeping up loose dirt. A bag, or other 
container, traps the dirt, and the cleaned air is blown 
out of the machine. The container must be emptied or 
changed regularly. In some models, dirt is deposited in 
atank of water, which filters out dust. 

There are two main kinds of vacuum cleaners, canis- 
ters, or tanks, and uprights. A canister vacuum cleaner 
contains a bag and a powerful suction fan. Dirt is pulled 
into the bag through a flexible hose to which a variety of 
nozzles can be attached. An upright vacuum cleaner has 
a small fan and an agitator in its base. The agitator is а 
rotating cylinder with bristles that loosen dirt. Waste is 
sucked into a bag attached to the handle of the machine. 
Some cleaners combine various features of canisters 


Suction 


Exhaust 


диме main kinds of vacuum cleaners are the canister, ОГ 
re and the upright. In a canister, above, а suction fan pulls dirt 
erough a flexible hose and into a bag. In an upright, below, a 
s ction fan draws in waste material that has been loosened by 

п agitator, a rotating cylinder with bristles. 


Exhaust 


Agitator 
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and uprights. Such combination vacuum cleaners have 
both an agitator in their nozzle and a canister unit to 
provide powerful suction. 

А Other types of vacuum cleaners include hand models, 
lightweight models, and wet-and-dry models. A hand 
vacuum cleaner can be carried easily in one hand. It is 
convenient for cleaning surfaces that cannot be reached 
with a conventional machine. A lightweight vacuum 
cleaner is used for light cleaning and dusting. It looks 
like an upright but weighs less, produces little suction, 
and has no agitator. A wet-and-dry vacuum cleaner 
cleans up liquids as well as dust. 

The first motor-driven vacuum cleaning devices were 
developed about 1900. Several inventors produced vari- 
ous types of vacuum cleaners in the early 19005. 
Vacuum flask. See Thermos flask. 

Vacuum gauge. See Gauge. 

Vacuum pump. See Pump. 

Vacuum tube is a device used in such electronic 
equipment as radios, television sets, and computers. 
Vacuum tubes control the electric currents, called elec- 
tronic signals, that are necessary to the operation of 
such equipment. The tubes help to create these signals, 
strengthen them, combine them, or separate them from 
one another. 

The outer part of a vacuum tube consists of a tubelike 
glass or metal shell. Inside the shell are specially de- 
signed wires and small metal plates that control the 
electronic signals. The vacuum tube gets its name from 
the fact that almost all the air must be removed from the 
tube for it to work. A partial vacuum is created inside 
the tube by pumping out as much air as possible. 

Vacuum tubes were essential to the development of 
the science and technology of electronics. From the 
19205 to the 1950s, all electronic equipment used vac- 
uum tubes called valves. Since that time, the valve has 
been replaced in most kinds of electronic equipment by 
a newer device called the transistor. Transistors do the 
same jobs as valves. But they are smaller and more reli- 
able and consume less power (see Transistor). Certain 
electronic equipment still uses various types of vacuum 
tubes. For example, the screen of a television set is one 
end ofa large vacuum tube called a cathode-ray tube. 
See Electronics (Devices and circuits). 

How a vacuum tube works. The outer part of most 
common vacuum tubes is a glass or metal container 
called an envelope or bulb. The envelope encloses two 
or more metal parts called electrodes. The electrodes 
create and control a flow of electrons within the tube. 
This flow corresponds to the electronic signal being 
controlled by the tube. The electrodes usually are con- 

nected to electric circuits outside the tube by wires that 
pass through the base of the envelope. 

Two basic electrodes in a vacuum tube are the emit- 
ter, or cathode, and the collector, or anode. The emitter 
gives off electrons. These electrons flow to the collector, 
which in most tubes surrounds the emitter. A coating on 
the emitter gives off electrons when heated. Close to the 
emitter is a filament (fine wire) much like that of a light 
bulb. Electric current from outside the tube flows 
through the filament and heats it. The filament heats the 
emitter, causing it to give offelectrons. — 

The emitter usually has a negative electric charge and 
the collector usually has а positive charge. The elec- 
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trodes get their charges from a battery or other source 
of direct current. The emitter's negative charge helps to 
push away the electrons it produces. This happens be- 
cause electrons have a negative charge, and two nega- 
tive charges—or two positive charges—always push 
away from each other. But a negative and a positive 
charge always attract each other. Thus, the positive col- 
lector attracts the negative electrons. In this way, a cur- 
rent of electrons flows from the emitter to the collector. 

Another basic vacuum tube electrode is the grid. It 
consists of a wire mesh located between the emitter and 
the collector. The grid controls the amount of electrons 
flowing through the tube. A strong negative charge on 
the grid prevents many of the electrons from reaching 
the collector. If the negative charge becomes weaker, 
more electrons get past the grid and reach the collector. 
The strength of the charge on the grid corresponds to 
the strength of the electronic signal entering the tube. 

A vacuum tube may have several other parts between 
the emitter and collector. It may also have charged 
metal plates that can “bend” a stream of electrons cre- 
ated in the tube. Magnets outside the tube can also 
bend the stream of electrons. 

Kinds of vacuum tubes. There are many hundreds 
of vacuum tubes having various sizes and functions. But 
electrical engineers classify all tubes into a few basic 
types. Valves, the kind once widely used in radio and 
television receiving sets, are classified by the number of 
electrodes they have. Valves include (1) diodes (two- 
electrode tubes), (2) triodes (three-electrode tubes), and 
(3) multielectrode tubes. Other types of tubes include (1) 
cathode-ray tubes, (2) microwave tubes, and (3) gas-filled 
tubes. 

Diodes have only an emitter and a collector. These 
tubes are used chiefly as rectifiers, A rectifier changes 
alternating current into direct current. An alternating 
current is one that keeps reversing its direction of flow. 


Cathode 


Vacuum 


A triode vacuum tube creates and controls a flow of electrons 
in a vacuum. Electrons leave the cathode when a source of di- 
rect current is connected to the tube. The electrons flow 
through the grid to the anode. The voltage applied to the grid 
controls the number of electrons that reach the anode. 


The audion was the first vacuum tube that could strengthen an 
electronic signal. It led to the development of electronics. 


An electrode connected to a source of alternating cur- 
rent gets a charge that constantly changes from positive 
to negative and back again. If an alternating current is 
sent to a diode, the tube will pass the current only when 
the emitter has a negative charge. This happens only 
when the current is flowing in one direction. Thus, the 
current leaving the tube is direct current. 

Diodes were used in receiving sets as rectifiers and 
also as detectors. A detector changes the weak alternat- 
ing current of the radio waves into direct current. The 
receiver produces a sound or a picture from this direct 
current. See Electronics (Switching). 

Triodes have a grid, as well as an emitter and a col- 
lector. The triode amplifies (strengthens) weak signals. А 
weak signal connected to the grid controls the much 
larger current flowing from the emitter to the collector. 
The large current thus becomes a stronger copy of the 
signal on the grid. A triode can also produce an alternat- 
ing current without using an outside signal if some of 
the large current is directed back to the grid. When the 
triode operates in this way, it is called an oscillator. See 
Electronics (Amplification; Oscillation). 

Multielectrode tubes have more than one grid be- 
tween the emitter and collector. Two important multi- 
electrode tubes are the tetrode and pentode. А tetrode 
contains two grids—the basic one and a second grid 
called the screen. The screen prevents the tube from 
producing unwanted oscillations. A pentode has a third 
grid, called the suppressor. The suppressor improves 
the tube's amplifying power. Other multielectrode tubes 
have even more grids, but such tubes have limited use: 

Cathode-ray tubes (CRTs) are used in electronic 
equipment to display pictures or other information. The 
picture tube of a television set is a CRT. In a radar se? 
CRT shows tiny spots of light that locate the position 0 
ships or aeroplanes. A CRT in an electronic instrument 
called an oscilloscope may display wavy-line "pictures 
of electronic signals. 

All CRTs basically work the same way. The tube h ч 
round or rectangular screen at one end. The tube taper 
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from the screen to a narrow neck at the opposite end. In 
the neck, the emitter and other electrodes are arranged 
to form an electron gun. The electron gun “shoots” a 
beam of electrons toward the screen. Wherever the 
beam strikes the screen, it causes a special coating to 
glow. Electrically charged metal plates inside the CRT, 
or electromagnets outside the CRT, move the beam 
across the screen. The beam thus “paints” a picture on 
the screen with spots of light. See Television (The pic- 
ture tube). 

Microwave tubes produce or control radio waves of 
extremely high frequencies. Radar sets, long distance 
telephone and television systems, and microwave ovens 
use such waves. Three types of microwave tubes are 
klystrons, magnetrons, and the travelling-wave tube. 

Gas-filled tubes contain a small amount of such gases 
as argon, mercury vapour, and neon. These gases in- 
crease the amount of current that can flow through a 
tube. The atoms of gas become jonized by losing some 
of their electrons and thus becoming positively charged. 
The ionized atoms can carry much more electrical cur- 
rent than would otherwise flow through the tube. A typi- 
cal gas-filled tube is the thyratron. 
| Development of the vacuum tube. Electrical exper- 
imenters began working with devices that resembled 
vacuum tubes during the mid-1800s. These devices 
were glass tubes with the air partially removed. The ex- 
perimenters noticed a glow around the tubes, as well as 
other unusual effects, when electricity flowed through 
the tubes. See Electronics (Early experiments). 

The American inventor Thomas A. Edison invented 
the first electronic vacuum tube. But he did not realize 
the importance of his invention. In the early 18805, Edi- 
son sealed an extra electrode into an electric light. 
When the light was on, Edison found that a current 
flowed from the filament to the extra electrode if this 
electrode was positively charged. This phenomenon be- 
came known as the Edison effect. Edison made no use of 
his discovery, which was actually a diode vacuum tube. 

A British scientist, John Ambrose Fleming, experi- 
mented with the Edison effect. His experiments led him 
to develop a diode in 1904 to detect “wireless” radio sig- 
nals. Fleming's valve, as he called his device, was the 
first practical radio tube. 

In 1906, the American inventor Lee De Forest pat- 
ented a two-electrode tube much like the Fleming valve. 
De Forest called his tube an audion. In 1907, De Forest 
patented an audion with a zigzag wire between the 
other two electrodes. This tube was the first triode. 

In 1912, Harold D. Arnold, an American physicist, 
began experimenting with the audion. He changed its 
internal construction and removed as much air as possi- 
ble to create a partial vacuum in the tube. In 1914, De 
Forest's audion worked successfully as an amplifier on a 
long-distance telephone line. 

Beginning in 1912, several inventors contributed to 
the development of the audion as an oscillator. They in- 
cluded De Forest and the American radio pioneer Edwin 
Н. Armstrong. During World War | (1914-1918), Walter 
Schottky, a German physicist, invented an experimental 
four-element tube. From this tube, Albert W. Hull, an 
American engineer, developed a practical tetrode tube 
їп 1924. A Dutch engineer, Benjamin D. H. Tellegen, in- 
vented the pentode in 1926. 
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The work of two inventors during the 19205 led to the 
development of electronic television. The Russian-born 
American scientist Vladimir Zworykin invented a TV 
camera tube called the ісопоѕсоре, an electronic tube 
that converts light rays into electric signals. Philo T. 
Farnsworth, an American inventor, also developed a TV 
camera tube called the image dissector. 

Attention turned away from valves after the develop- 
ment of the transistor in the 19505 and the integrated 
circuit in the 19605. These solid-state devices, in which 
electronic signals flow through a solid material instead 
of through a vacuum, have largely replaced valves. 

See also Electronics and its list of Related articles. 
Vaduz (pop. 4,920) is the capital of the principality of 
Liechtenstein. The city lies in an Alpine valley (see Liech- 
tenstein (тар). The major industry is cotton manufactur- 
ing. Vaduz was founded in the Middle Ages, and many 
of the original buildings are still standing. The castle of 
the princes of Liechtenstein stands on a mountain high 
above the city. 

Vagina is a female reproductive organ. It consists of a 
tube-shaped canal that lies behind the bladder and the 
urethra (urinary canal) and in front of the rectum. The va- 
gina extends from the cervix (lower end of the uterus) to 
an opening out of the body between the legs. During 
sexual intercourse, the penis of the male is inserted into 
the vagina of the female. The vagina serves as the birth 
canal, the passage through which a baby is born. Blood 
and cells from the uterus are shed by way of the vagina 
during menstruation (see Menstruation). 

The vagina measures about 10 centimetres in length. 
It has muscular walls lined with a mucous membrane. 
This lining has numerous folds or ridges running across 
it. Normally, the walls of the vagina are collapsed so that 
they touch each other. This gives the vagina a slitlike ap- 
pearance. In females who have not had sexual inter- 
course, the vaginal opening may be partially covered by 
a thin membrane called the hymen. 

The mucous membrane that lines the vagina contains 
many nerve endings. The areas near the vaginal opening 
and around the clitoris, a small knob of tissue in front of 
the urethra, are very sensitive to touch. Secretions from 
glands in the cervix moisten and lubricate the vaginas 
internal surface. During childbirth, the muscular walls of 
the vagina stretch enormously to allow the baby to pass 
out of the mother's body. 

See also Reproduction (Human reproduction); Vagi- 
nitis. 

Vaginitis is an inflammation of the vagina. It is charac- 
terized by itching and swelling, plus an abnormal vagi- 
nal discharge. The inflammation may also affect the 
vulva, the folds of skin outside the vagina. Vaginitis oc- 
curs most frequently during the childbearing years of 


ganisms produce great 
irritates the vagina and vul 
ing. One of the most common 0 
that paie vaginitis is Haemophilus vaginalis, These bac- 
teria cause the whitish, filmy fluid no! 
the vagina to thicken and turn grey or 
called Candida, also known as Monilia, 
fluid thick and white. A protozoan called Trichomonas 
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causes the fluid to turn yellow-green or grey and be- 
come thin and foamy. 

The infectious bacteria, fungi, and protozoans may be 
present in the vagina without causing vaginitis. They are 
normally kept in balance so that none exists in harmful 
quantities. Vaginitis occurs when the balance is upset, 
allowing one or more of the organisms to reproduce in 
great numbers. The balance can be disturbed by many 
factors, including pregnancy, poor health or diet, lack of 
sleep, or the use of certain drugs. Cuts, scrapes, or irri- 
tation from laundry detergents or perfumed soaps or 
talcum powders can increase the likelihood of vaginal 
infection. 

Vaginitis is treated following tests on the vaginal fluid 
to determine which organism is causing the infection. 
Certain antibiotics and other medicines are used to cure 
vaginitis. 

Vagrancy. A person who wanders from place to 
place, and who lives without working and without any 
settled home, is called a vagrant, or vagabond. Many 
countries have laws against vagrancy, based on the idea 
that a vagrant has "no visible means of support" and may 
become a public liability. A person arrested for va- 
grancy may be sentenced to a fine or a term in jail. Law 
enforcement officers often arrest beggars and criminals 
as vagrants. Some vagrancy laws have been criticized 
because they do not specify the kinds of activities that 
make up vagrancy. 

Valadian, Margaret (1936- ), an Aboriginal social 
worker, became Australia's first Aboriginal woman uni- 
versity graduate in 1966. Valadian was born in Brisbane, 
Queensland. She studied social work at Queensland 
University from 1962 to 1966 and studied for postgradu- 
ate degrees in the United States, at the University of Ha- 
waii and New York State University. 

Valadian chaired the Aboriginal educational consulta- 
tive group for the Commonwealth Schools Commission 
from 1974 to 1976, and set up the National Aboriginal 
Education Committee. In 1978, she helped to found the 
Aboriginal Training and Cultural Institute in Sydney. She 
became vice president of the New South Wales Board 
of Adult Education in 1982. 

Vale of Glamorgan (pop. 110,700) is a local govern- 
ment district and borough in South Glamorgan, Wales. 
It includes Cardiff Airport and a large Royal Air Force 
base. A stretch of fine coastline along the southern 
boundary of the district includes the popular resorts of 
Barry Island and Penarth, Barry is an important industrial 
port with large deep-water docks. Penarth, home for 
many people who work in nearby Cardiff, has fine park- 
land. The inland region has lovely scenery. Cowbridge is 
a market town in the heart of the Vale. 

See also Glamorgan. 

Vale of White Horse (pop. 109,200) is a local govern- 
ment district in southwestern Oxfordshire, England. The 
River Ock runs through the vale, and chalk uplands rise 
to the south. Agriculture is important, with grain crops 
and sheep being the chief products. Other industries in- 
clude brewing, and making surgical instruments. Sev- 
eral research establishments are in the district, includ- 
ing the nuclear research establishment at Harwell. The 
district takes its name from the Uffington White Horse, a 
huge horse figure cut іп a chalk hill at Uffington, 
See also Oxfordshire; White horses. 


Vale Royal (pop. 111,100) is a local government district 
in central Cheshire, England. Fruit and potato growing 
and dairy farming are important in the area. Its indus- 
tries include chemical factories at Northwich and Nearby 
Lostock Gralam. Vale Royal occupies part of the Chesh- 
ire saltfield, and rock salt is still mined at Winsford, An 
impressive sandstone ridge lies in the west. At De- 
lamere, there is a 1,600-hectare forest. Oulton Park, near 
Tarporley, is famous for motor racing. 

See also Cheshire. 
Valence. See Valency. 
Valencia (pop. 752,909) is the third largest city in Spain. 
Only Madrid and Barcelona are larger than Valencia, Va- 
lencia lies on the Turia River, 5 kilometres from the 
Mediterranean coast and its port of Villanueva del Grao 
(see Spain [political тар)). Hundreds of years ago, the 
Romans built walls around their settlement at Valencia. 
These walls were torn down in 1871. A gate called Tor- 
res de Serranos was built in 1238. Two towers were 
added in the late 1300/5, and restored in 1930. 

The city is one of the railway centres of eastern Spain, 
and carries on a large export trade in oranges and other 
fruit. Valencia is noted for its silk, coloured tiles, to- 
bacco, textiles, and iron and bronze wares. Other prod- 
ucts that are manufactured in the city include cement, 
furniture, musical instruments, paper, toys, and per- 
fumes and cosmetics. 

Valencia was long occupied by the Moors. It has rows 
of white houses built in the Moorish style, and many fa- 
mous public buildings dating from the 1200s, although 
today much of the city is modern. The University of Va- 
lencia is well known. 

Valency, also called va/ence, is a number that indi- 
cates the ability of a chemical element to combine with 
other elements. In the past, valency had several slightly 
different meanings. The term is gradually being re- 
placed by more precise chemical descriptions. 

Valency was first defined as the number of hydrogen 
atoms that can combine with each atom of an element. 
For example, each atom of oxygen can combine with 
two hydrogen atoms to form water (H,O). Therefore, 
oxygen has a valency of two. A second definition of 
valency is based on the charges of ionized atoms. S0- 
dium ions generally have one positive charge, so the 
valency of sodium is one. 

A third definition of valency is based on the number 
of bonds (chemical links) that an atom forms with other 
atoms. Because carbon atoms usually form four bonds, 
carbon is said to have a valency of four. Many elements 
can combine in so many ways that they have several 
valencies. For example, sulphur has common valencies 
of 2, 4, and 6. 

See also Bond (Chemical). 

Valens (A.D. 328-378) was the Roman emperor who ak 
lowed large numbers of barbarians to settle south of the 
Danube River. In A.D. 376, the Visigoths, threatened by 
other barbarians, sought refuge along the Roman Em- 
pires northern boundaries. Valens let them settle there, 
hoping to integrate them into his army. But Roman 0 k 
cials mistreated the Visigoths, and they revolted. In 37 ү 
they killed Valens and destroyed his army at AdrianoP 
(now Edirne, Turkey). The Visigoths soon became те i 
first independent barbarian nation in the Roman Empir 
(see Goths). 


Valens was born at Cibalae, near what is now Bel- 
rade, Serbia. His brother, Emperor Valentinian 1, 

named him co-emperor to administer the eastern prov- 
inces in 364. Valens supported the Homoean creed, 
which stated that Jesus Christ was merely like God the 
Father, and not of the same essence as the Father. Va- 
lens persecuted many orthodox Christians. 
valentine, Saint, is the name associated with two 
martyrs of the early Christian church. Little is known 
about them. The Roman history of martyrs lists two Saint 
Valentines as having been martyred on February 14 by 
being beheaded. One supposedly died in Rome and the 
other at Interamna, now Terni, 95 kilometres from Rome. 
Scholars have had great difficulty in finding historical 
fact among the Saint Valentine legends. 

The Saint Valentine who died in Rome seems to have 
been a priest who suffered death during the persecu- 
tion of Claudius the Goth about A.D. 269. A basilica was 
built in his honour in Rome in A.D. 350, and a catacomb 
containing his remains was found on this location. 

Another history of martyrs mentions a Saint Valentine 
who was bishop of Interamna and who may have been 
martyred in Rome. By being remembered both in Rome 
and in Interamna, he may have come to be considered 
as two people, but this is not entirely certain. 

The custom of exchanging valentines on February 14 
can be traced to the English poet, Geoffrey Chaucer. He 
mentioned that birds began to pair off on that day (see 
Valentine's Day). 

Valentine's Day is celebrated in many countries on 
February 14 as a festival of romance and affection. Peo- 
ple send greeting cards called valentines to their sweet- 
hearts, friends, and members of their families. Many val- 
entine cards have romantic verses, and others contain 
humorous pictures and sayings. Many say, “Be my valen- 
tine" Valentine's Day parties and dances are often held. 
Many people send flowers, chocolates, or some other 
gift to their wives, husbands, or sweethearts. 

The earliest records of Valentine's Day in English tell 
that birds chose their mates on that day. People used a 
different calendar before 1582, and February 14 came on 
what is now February 24. Geoffrey Chaucer, an English 
poet of the 1300's, wrote in The Parliament of Fowls, "For 
this was on St. Valentine's Day, / When every fowl com- 
eth there to choose his mate.” William Shakespeare also 
mentioned this belief in A Midsummer Night's Dream. A 
character in the play discovers two lovers in the woods 
and asks, "St. Valentine is past; / Begin these woodbirds 
but to couple now?” 

" Early Valentine customs. People in England proba- 

у celebrated Valentine's Day as early as the 14005. 
sone historians trace the custom of sending verses on 

alentine's Day to a Frenchman named Charles, Duke of 
Orléans. Charles was captured by the English during the 
Battle of Agincourt in 1415. He was taken to England and 
Put in prison. On Valentine's Day, he sent his wife a 
thymed love letter from his cell in the Tower of London. 

i Many Valentine’s Day customs involved ways that sin- 
gle women could learn who their future husbands 
would be. Englishwomen of the 1700s wrote men's 
кети on scraps of paper, rolled each in а little piece of 
ee and dropped them all into water. The first paper 

at rose to the surface supposedly had the name of a 
Woman's true love. 
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Valentines by Kate Greenaway, à British artist, showed gar- 
den scenes. This card was printed in the 1880s by Marcus Ward 
& Company, a London greetings card company. 


One description of Valentine's Day during the 1700s 
tells how groups of friends met to draw names. For sev- 
eral days, each man wore his valentine's name on his 
sleeve. The saying wearing his heart on his sleeve prob- 
ably came from this practice. 

The custom of sending romantic messages gradually 
replaced that of giving gifts. In the 17005 and 18005, 
many shops sold handbooks called valentine writers. 
These books included verses to copy and various sug- 
gestions about writing valentines. 

Commercial valentines were first made in the early 
1800s. Many of them were blank inside, with space for 
the sender to write a message. The British artist Kate 
Greenaway became famous for her valentines in the late 
18005. Many of her cards featured happy children. 

See also Lupercalia; Valentine, Saint. 

Valentinian I (A.D. 321-375) was Roman emperor from 
AD. 364 until his death in 375. He ruled capably and with 
absolute power. Valentinian tried to protect the poor 
from dishonest government officials and powerful sena- 
tors. He also allowed much religious freedom. 

Valentinian was born at Cibalae, near what is now 
Belgrade, in Serbia. He served as an officer in the 
Roman army. In A.D. 364, he was chosen emperor after 
the death of Emperor Jovian. Valentinian appointed his 
brother Valens co-ruler and gave him the eastern prov- 
inces to rule. Throughout Valentinian's reign, the group 

of German tribes in the north known as the Alamanni 
and the desert tribes in Africa rebelled. Valentinian 
spent much of his time as emperor campaigning against 
the Alamanni. 

Valentinian Ш (A.D. 419-455) was emperor of the 
West Roman Empire. He was a weak ruler, and the em- 


pire lost much territory during his reign. 
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Valentinian was the son of Emperor Constantius 1 
and grandson of Theodosius 1. He became emperor in 
425, when he was 6 years old. Political power rested 
with his mother—Galla Placidia—and various military 
leaders, especially Flavius Aëtius. Aëtius campaigned in 
Gaul (now France) and in 451 won an important victory 
over the invading Huns, who were led by Attila. But а 
Germanic tribe called the Vandals conquered northern 
Africa during Valentinian's reign, and Roman Britain was 
lost to native rulers and barbarian invaders. In addition, 
the Visigoths and the Suevi, Germanic tribes that had 
settled in Gaul and Spain, continually extended their ter- 
ritory. The empire's loss of provinces and the revenues 
they had generated produced acute political tensions. In 
454, Valentinian had Aétius murdered, and a year later 
was assassinated by Aétius' followers. 

Valentino, Rudolph (1895-1926), was the most popu- 
lar romantic star of American silent films. He gained 
fame for his roles as a 
handsome, passionate 
lover. 

Rudolph Valentino's real 
name was Rodolfo 
d'Antonguolla. He was 
born in Castellaneta, near 
Taranto, Italy. He went to 
New York City in 1913 and 
worked briefly as a gar- 
dener and labourer. Valen- 
tino then toured the United 
States as a dancer in stage 
musicals. He probably 
began his film career in A/- 
imony (1918). He became a 
star in The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1921). 
Valentino played a desert warrior in The Sheik (1921) 
and Son of the Sheik (1926) and portrayed a bullfighter 
in Blood and Sand (1922). His other films included Ca- 
mille (1921), Monsieur Beaucaire (1924), Cobra (1925), 
and The Eagle (1925). He died at the age of 31 following 
surgery for peritonitis. 

Valera, Eamon de. See De Valera, Eamon. 
Valerian family includes more than 300 different kinds 
of perennial or annual herbs and some shrubs, These 
grow mostly in the Northern Hemisphere. Several mem- 
bers of this family are grown as garden or border flow- 
ers. Another two members are grown as herbs for fla- 
vouring food. 

One group of valerians has strong-smelling under- 
ground parts. Its flowers are small and coloured white 
or reddish. A well-known species is the common vale- 
rian, which bears tight clusters of very pale pink flowers. 
It yields an oil used in medicine. Я 

The two species grown as herbs аге called corn 
salad, or lamb’s-lettuce, and Italian corn salad. Both 
grow about 30 centimetres high. They are native to 

southern Europe, but corn salad has been introduced in 
Central Europe and North America. Italian corn salad 
has pink flowers. Corn salad has blue flowers. Both are 
grown in spring and autumn. 


Rudolph Valentino 


Scientific classification. Valerians belong to the valerian 
family, Valerianaceae. Common valerian is Valeriana officinalis; 
corn salad is Va/erianella olitoria; and Italian corn saladis — 
Valerianella eriocarpa. 


Valéry, Paul (1871-1945), was a French poet. Не wi 
two famous long poems, The Young Fate (1917) an 
Graveyard by the Sea (1920), and a collection of sl 
poems, Charmes (1922). Valéry completed few p 
because he believed that poets should work са! 
and deliberately rather than be guided by inspirati 
He thought that a bad poem resulting from long, 
calculation was better than a masterpiece resultini 
chance. Valéry's model of the perfect artist was Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. In the essay /ntroduction to the Mi 
of Leonardo da Vinci (1895), he maintained that st 
is the basic quality of artistic creation and comp 
work of the poet to that of the engineer. 

Most of Valéry's nonfiction reflects the attitude 
late 1800's that only through a thorough knowledg 
oneself can a person understand the universal psy 
In his book Regarding the Real World (1931), Valé 
viewed modern man as a Hamlet wavering between 
self-destruction and self-preservation. 

See also French literature (The four masters]. 
Valhalla was the great hall of the dead heroes in 
dinavian mythology. The word means Hail of the SI 
was the most magnificent palace in Asgard, and Od 
feasted there with his heroes. 

Valhalla had walls of gold and a roof of battle shi 
Huge spears held up its ceiling. They were so highly 
polished that the gleam from them was the only light 
needed. The 540 doors were so wide that 800 men 
enter side by side. The guests sat at long tables. 
were the dead heroes who had been brought to Val- - 
halla by the Valkyries, or battle maidens. The Valkyrie 
waited on the tables and served luxurious food. 

The heroes rode out to the battlefield to fight eve 
morning. They often wounded each other terribly, bi 
their hurts were healed before they returned to Valh 
for the noonday feast. 

See also Odin; Valkyrie. 

Valkyrie was one of the warlike goddess-maiden: 
Scandinavian mythology. The Valkyries rode on s 
horses and were armed with spears, shields, and hu 
mets. Odin sent them to battlefields to choose dea 
roes, take them to the great hall of Valhalla, and sel 
them feasts. The name means those who choose the — 
fallen. Brunhild, the maiden whom Sigurd awakened - 
from a magic sleep, was a Valkyrie. Richard Wagner и 
built his opera Die Walküre around this theme. See al 
Brunhild. 
Valle, José Cecilio Del (1780-1834), a Central A 
can patriot and statesman, wrote the Central Атей 
Declaration of Independence, proclaiming freedom 
from Spain on Sept. 15, 1821. He became a leader of 
Guatemala's independence movement in 1821. M 
annexed Guatemala in 1822, and imprisoned Valle 
briefly. He was elected vice president of the Central: 
American Confederation in 1823, but refused to sel 
Valle was born in Honduras. 

Valletta (pop. 14,249) is the capital and chief seap! 
Malta. It lies on a narrow peninsula between the hi 
bours on Malta's northeast coast. Valletta is the ad 
trative, cultural, and commercial centre of Malta. It 
home of the Royal Malta Library. The Royal Unive 
Malta is at Msida. The Cathedral of Saint John and t 
Palace of the Grand Masters (now the governor gen! 
al's residence) are among the city's sights. 


Valletta is the picturesque capital of Malta. The city's attractions 
include the Cathedral of Saint John, built in 1578. 


Valletta became the capital of Malta in 1571. It had 
been founded about five years earlier. Valletta was 
named after Jean Parisot de la Vallette, grand master of 
the Knights of Malta. The British maintained a naval base 
at Valletta from the early 18005 until 1979. 

See also Malta (map; picture). 

Valley is a natural trough in the earth's surface. Sys- 
tems of valleys extend through plains, hills, and moun- 
tains, Rivers and streams flowing through valleys drain 
interior land regions to the ocean. The bottoms of many 
valleys have fertile soil, which makes excellent farmland. 
_ All valleys are similar in shape. The bottom of a valley 
is called its floor. Most floors slope in a downstream di- 
rection. Mountain valleys usually have narrow floors. But 
in low-lying plains, a valley floor may be several kilo- 
metres wide. The part of the valley floor along river 
banks is called the flood plain. When the river overflows 
its banks, it floods the flood plain. In some cases, flood- 
ing is helpful because it adds nutrients (nourishing sub- 
stances) to the soil. But severe flooding can damage 
crops and buildings and even kill people. 

A valley's sides are called valley walls or valley slopes. 
The ridge formed where the walls of neighbouring val- 
leys meet is a divide. à 

Kinds of valleys. Various kinds of valleys are named 
according to their appearance. A deep valley with steep 
walls is called a canyon. One of the most famous can- 
yons is Grand Canyon in Arizona, U.S.A. Along coast- 
lines, valleys that are flooded by the ocean are called 
drowned valleys. Where a valley joins а larger valley 
from the side, the two floors usually meet at the same 
level. But sometimes the floor of the side valley is higher 
than the floor of the main valley where they join. The 
side valley is then called a hanging valley. A river flow- 
ing through a hanging valley may form a waterfall where 
the water enters the main valley. 

Not all valleys are on land. Many deep submarine can- 
ү are found on the slopes leading ир from the ocean 

oor to the edge of the continental shelf. 
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How valleys are formed. Most valleys on dry land 
are formed by the running water of streams and rivers, 
and by the erosion of slopes leading to them. Erosion 
moves material down the slopes to the valley floor 
where the stream carries it to a lake or to the ocean. In 
addition, the stream may erode its channel deeper. 

A valley may also be formed when a long, narrow 
section of the earth's crust sinks below the surrounding 
area. A valley formed in this way is called a rift valley. 
One system of rift valleys extends about 6,400 kilometres 
from the Sea of Galilee south through the Red Sea, and 
into southeastern Africa. 

Glaciated valleys are valleys enlarged by the action of 
glaciers. These valleys are often found high in moun- 
tains. They are U-shaped rather than V-shaped. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Canyon Ice Age (Effects of the ice 
Death Valley sheets) 

Erosion Ocean (illustration; The land 
Great Rift Valley beneath the oceans) 
Hanging valley Valley of the Kings 


Valley of the Kings is a rocky, narrow gorge, which 
was used as a cemetery by the pharaohs (kings) of an- 
cient Egypt between 1550 and 1100 B.C. The Valley, 
sometimes called the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
lies on the west bank of the Nile River across from 
Luxor. Sixty-two tombs have been discovered in the Val- 
ley of the Kings and in the adjoining Western Valley. 

The tombs are in the form of corridors and chambers 
cut into rock. Carved and painted religious scenes and 
hieroglyphic texts cover the walls. The art work deals 
mainly with the activities of a dead king in the hereafter. 
The tomb of Seti I, discovered in 1817, is the largest and 
most ornate tomb. Other tombs in the Valley include 
those of Tutankhamen, Thutmose IIl, and Ramses Il. 
Valmy, Battle of. See Army (table: Famous land bat- 
tles). 

Valois was the family name of a branch of the great Ca- 
petian line of French kings (see Capetian dynasty). The 
House of Valois ruled France from 1328 to 1589. Philip 
VI, the first of the line, came to the throne after Charles 
V died. Charles VIII died in 1498 without any sons, and 
the throne passed to Louis, Duke of Orléans. He died in 
1515 without a male heir and the throne passed to Fran- 
cis of Angouléme. Francis was crowned Francis land 
became the first of the Angouléme branch of the House 
of Valois. Henry III, who died in 1589, was the last of the 
Angoulémes, and Henry IV, who followed him, was the 
first Bourbon. See also Charles (Vill); Francis (I) of 
France; Henry (111) of France; Louis (XII); Philip (VI). 
Valparaiso (pop. 266,876) is the principal seaport and 
third largest city of Chile. Valparaiso lies on a wide inlet 
of the Pacific Ocean about 110 kilometres northwest of 
Santiago. For location, see Chile (political map). 
Valparaiso is Spanish for Valley of Paradise. 

Valparaiso is a modern city and an important manu- 
facturing centre. The chief products include cotton 
goods, machinery, refined sugar, tobacco, and alcoholic 
beverages. The National Congress of Chile moved (0 
Valparaiso from Santiago in 1990. The city has many fine 
public buildings and schools. An electric railway joins 
Valparaiso with Santiago, and another line joins the city 
with the mining section of inland Chile. In 1906, a severe 
earthquake destroyed parts of the city. 
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Value, in colour. See Colour (The Munsell colour sys- 
tem; illustration). è 
Value, in economics, means the power of a commodity 
to command other commodities in exchange. Value re- 
lates to the terms upon which one commodity ex- 
changes for others. It must not be confused with price. 
A commodity's price means its exchange power in terms 
of money (see Price). Its va/ue means its exchange 
power in terms of other commodities. Р 

Value and utility. In order to possess value, ап arti- 
cle mist have utility—that is, it must have the power to 
satisfy a want. For example, farm products always have 
value because everyone desires them. So farmers can 
usually find a market for their products. The desire for 
articles must be backed by purchasing power. No article 
will have any value if those who want it have no money 
or commodities to offer in exchange for it. 

Value and scarcity. In order to possess value, an ar- 
ticle must be scarce. That is, it must be so limited in 
quantity that those who have it are able to get some- 
thing else in exchange for it. Air, which has great utility, 
seldom has any value. There is so much of it that ordi- 
narily everyone can have any quantity without paying for 
it. But under certain conditions, air does have commer- 
cial value. For example, compressed air is bought and 
sold. 

Value-added tax (VAT) is a tax imposed by a govern- 
ment at each stage in the production of a good or serv- 
ice. The tax is paid by every company that handles a 
product during its transformation from raw materials to 
finished goods. The amount of the tax is determined by 
the amount of the value that a company adds to the ma- 
terials and services it buys from other firms. 

Suppose that a German company making notebooks 
buys paper, cardboard, and glue worth 1,000 German 
marks. Then this company adds 500 marks in labour 
costs, profits, and depreciation, and sells the notebooks 
for 1,500 marks. The value-added tax at this stage is cal- 
culated on the 500 marks. The companies that had sold 
the paper, cardboard, and glue to the notebook com- 
pany would also pay a tax on their value added. In this 
way, the total amount of value added that is taxed at 
each stage of production adds up to the total value of 
the final product. 

Firms that pay VAT collect it from buyers of their 
products. From the amount collected, most firms can 
deduct the VAT paid on their own purchases, to calcu- 
late how much VAT to pass to the government. As a re- 
sult, the burden of value-added tax falls on the con- 
sumer. In this sense, the final effect is equal to that of a 
retail sales tax. The tax is levied at a fixed percentage 
rate and generally applies to all goods and services, 
However, some countries have more than one VAT rate. 
In these nations, the less necessary a product is consid- 
ered to be, the higher the rate will be. 

In 1954, France became the first country to adopta 
value-added tax. Today, this tax is growing in popularity, 
and about 40 countries use it. Many large industrial na- 

tions, particularly in Europe, use it. 
Valve is a term used for various mechanical devices 
which open and close to control the flow of fluids in 
pipes and vessels. The term is also used in physiology 
for natural growths in the body which serve much the 
same purpose as mechanical valves. Among these are 
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Principal types of valves. The nonautomatic gate and globe 
valves are used to turn on or shut off the flow of liquids. The 
check (automatic valve! allows a liquid to flow in one direction, 
but it closes shut to stop flow in the opposite direction. 


the valves of the heart, which open and close to control 
the flow of blood circulating through the chambers of 
the heart. 

Mechanical valves include check valves, relief valves, 
manual valves, and automatic control valves. Check 
valves and relief valves allow flow in one direction only. 
In a check valve, a gate or disc covers an opening cae 
the seat. Gravity or a spring holds the disc in place. Pres- 
sure on one side of the disc forces the valve open. p 
pressure on the other side pushes the disc into the sé 
preventing flow. In a relief valve, the disc is held close! 
by a compressed spring on one side. It opens only 
when pressure against the other side of the disc is 
greater than that of the spring. 

Manual valves are controlled by hand. The co 
water tap is a manual valve. Automatic control val d 
controlled by some external power source, such as oie 
tricity or compressed air. These valves have become! 
Portant in industry because hundreds of them can 
operated from a central location by a computer ога 
vice called a controller. 

See also Carburettor; Petrol engine; Safety valve. 
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vampire is a corpse that supposedly returns to life at 
night to suck people's blood. According to folk stories, a 
vampire must have a supply of fresh blood obtained by 
biting the neck of sleeping victims. The victims lose 
strength, die, and become vampires themselves. 

Stories of vampirelike creatures have come from 
many parts of the world. But most vampire tales origi- 
nated in eastern European and Balkan countries, such as 
Albania, Greece, Hungary, and Romania. There are many 
superstitions about vampires. People who commit sui- 
cide, die violently, or are condemned by their church 
supposedly become vampires. According to folklore, a 
vampire can be destroyed by driving a wooden stake 
through its heart. In Europe, from the late 16005 to the 
early 1800, people dug up graves looking for vampires. 

See also Dracula; Stoker, Bram. 

Vampire bat is the name given several different bats. 
The name is given particularly to certain bats in Central 
America and tropical America, which attack horses, cat- 
tle, fowl, and other warm-blooded animals, and drink 
their blood. The best known is the common vampire 
bat, a small reddish-brown animal about 8 centimetres 
long. It has very sharp triangular-shaped front teeth, 
which cut like a razor. Its oesophagus is short and nar- 
row, and will permit nothing but fluids to pass. 

Vampire bats sometimes attack people who are 
sleeping. The bite itself is harmless and soon heals, but 
vampire bats may carry ra- 
bies. Vampire bats have 
destroyed livestock and 
other animals in some lo- 
calities, and have also been 
known to infect human be- 
ings. 

Weird stories have been 
told about the viciousness 
of these mammals. Their 
peculiar name comes from 
the superstitious legends 
about the vampire, an 
imaginary being that 
sucked the blood from 
people. 

Scientific classification. True vampire bats make ир the 
vampire bat family, Desmodontidae. The common vampire bat is 
genus Desmodus. 

See also Bat; Vampire; Stoker, Bram. 

Vanadium, a chemical element with symbol V, is a sil- 
very-white metallic element. It occurs throughout the 
earth's crust, but only in extremely small quantities. Such 
trace amounts of vanadium also have been found in me- 
teorites. 

Vanadium is used chiefly by steel manufacturers, who 
produce it in the form of an iron alloy called ferrova- 
nadium, Vanadium strengthens steel by improving both 
its hardness at high temperatures and its ability to with- 
stand shock. It also makes steel resistant to corrosion. 
Manufacturers use this strong, rust-resistant alloy steel 
in producing axles, gears, and springs for aeroplanes, 
cars, and locomotives. High-speed cutting tools also are 
made of alloy steel containing vanadium. Vanadium re- 
Sists attack by many chemicals, but it allows neutrons to 
Penetrate readily. These properties make the metal suit- 
able for use in nuclear reactors. 


Vampire bat 
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Vanadium compounds also have a variety of uses. Va- 
nadium pentoxide and vanadium oxytrichloride serve as 
catalysts (substances that speed up chemical reactions). 
These catalysts aid the production of synthetic materials 
and industrial chemicals. Vanadium pentoxide and many 
other vanadium compounds are used in dyes, glazes, 
and glass colouring. 

Vanadium is considered to be an essential trace ele- 
ment in the human body. However, research suggests 
that elevated levels of the element are related to manic 
depression and other disorders. 

The atomic number of vanadium is 23, and its atomic 
weight is 50.9415. It has a density of 6.1 grams per cubic 
centimetre at 20° C. It melts at 1890 + 10° C and boils at 
3380" C. It was first recognized as a new element in 1801 
by Andrés Manuel del Rio, a Mexican mineralogist. But 
del Rio later thought it was impure chromium. Nils 
Sefstrém, a Swedish chemist, rediscovered vanadium in 
1830 and named it after Vanadis, the Scandinavian god- 
dess of beauty. 

Vanadium never occurs alone in nature. It is found 
combined with other elements in more than 60 minerals. 
For example, vanadium is combined with uranium in the 
ore carnotite, with sulphur in patronite, and with lead in 
vanadinite. A major commercial source is titaniferous 
magnetite, an iron ore found chiefly in Finland, Russia, 
and South Africa. 

Van Allen, James Alfred (1914- ), an American 
physicist; discovered the Van Allen belts, two zones of 
electrically charged particles that surround the earth. 
His team of scientists used data from the United States 
Explorer and Pioneer satellites to make the discovery in 
1958. See Van Allen belts. Van Allen was born in Mount 
Pleasant, lowa, and graduated from lowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege and the University of lowa. He was head of the Uni- 
versity of lowa department of physics and astronomy 
from 1951 to 1985. 

Van Allen belts, also called radiation belts, are two 
zones of electrically charged particles that surround the 
earth high above its surface. The belts were named after 
James A. Van Allen, an ‘American physicist, who discov- 
ered them in 1958. He based his discovery on data from 
the Explorer | satellite. The belts surround the earth like 
doughnuts. The inner belt extends from about 1,000 to 
5,000 kilometres above the earth. The outer belt reaches 
from about 15,000 to 25,000 kilometres. 

The radiation in the belts consists of high concentra- 
tions of charged particles, such as protons and elec- 
trons. The earth's magnetic field traps such particles and 
directs them toward the magnetic poles. The trapped 
particles spiral along a system of imaginary lines of the 
magnetic field. These field lines curve from the north 
magnetic pole to the south magnetic pole. As the 
charged particles approach either pole, the converging 
field lines reflect them back toward the opposite pole. 
This effect keeps particles in the belts bouncing be- 

ееп the poles. $ 
The pae belt traps particles set free from the earth's 
atmosphere by cosmic rays, high energy particles from 
outer space. The outer belt acquires particles from the 
solar wind, a continuous stream of charged particles 
from the sun, and from solar flares, violent eruptions on 
the sun's surface. Intense solar activity disrupts the belts 
and leads to magnetic storms. Disruptions of the belts 
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also interfere with radio reception and cause surges in 
power transmission lines, as well as producing auroras. 

Like the earth, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
are surrounded by magnetic fields. In the 1970's and 
19805, the Voyager space probes found evidence that 
these planets also have radiation belts. 

See also Aurora; Earth (diagram: The earth has a mag- 
netic "tail; Magnetic storm; Van Allen, James A. 
Vanbrugh, Sir John (1664-1726), was an English play- 
wright and architect. His plays lightly satirize London 
high society, but they sometimes seriously criticize so- 
cial values and institutions. Vanbrugh's first and most fa- 
mous comedy, The Relapse (1696), ridicules sentimental 
comedies in which villains suddenly reform at the end. It 
also shows how mistreatment can tempt good people to 
act badly. The Provokd Wife (1697) deals with an un- 
happy marriage. 

The buildings Vanbrugh designed are large, ornate, 
and almost overpowering in the fashion of his time. His 
most famous building is Blenheim Palace, near Oxford, 
England. Vanbrugh also designed Castle Howard in 
Yorkshire and the Queen's Theatre in London. He helped 
design the Clarendon Building in Oxford. He was born 
in London. 

See also Churchill, Sir Winston (picture: Blenheim 
Palace). 

Van Buren, Martin (1782-1862), was president of the 
United States from 1837 to 1841. A Democrat, he served 
as president during the nation's first great depression, 
the Panic of 1837. 

Van Buren was born in Kinderhook, New York, U.S.A. 
He became a lawyer, and was admitted to the bar in 
1803. In 1816, he was elected to the New York Senate, 
and in 1820, he was appointed attorney general of New 
York. Van Buren was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1821. 


Vancouver is Canada's busiest port. It also ranks as the lari 
centre of British Columbia. Skyscrapers rise near th 
usual saillike roof, centre, is a convention centre. 


Reelected in 1827, he soon became a supporter of An- 
drew Jackson for the presidency. 

In 1828, Van Buren was elected governor of New 
York. He served as governor for only two months, then 
resigned to become secretary of state under President 
Jackson. In that post, Van Buren successfully pressed 
claims for damages to U.S. shipping by French and Dan- 
ish warships during the Napoleonic Wars of the early 
18005. 

In 1832, Van Buren was elected vice president under 
Jackson. With Jackson's support, Van Buren easily won 
the Democratic nomination for president in 1836. He de- 
feated William Henry Harrison, the main Whig candi- 
date, in the general election. 

The Panic of 1837 began in May. It brought financial 
ruin and misery to millions. Many turned to the govern- 
ment for help, but Van Buren refused all calls for public 
aid. Van Buren was defeated for reelection in 1840 by 
Harrison. 

Van Buren remained active in politics for more than 
20 years. As the candidate of the antislavery Free Soil 
Party, he ran again for president in 1848, but lost. 
Vancouver (pop. 431,147; met. area 1,380,729) is the 
largest city in British Columbia and the busiest port in 
Canada. It also ranks as one of the largest cities in Can- 
ada. The people who live in the Vancouver metropolitan 
area make up about half the entire population of British 
Columbia. The city is the province's major centre of 
commerce, culture, industry, and transportation. 

Vancouver lies in southwestern British Columbia, 
about 40 kilometres north of the Canadian-United States 
border. The city's chief asset is its natural harbour in 
Burrard Inlet. Ships can use the port throughout the 
year because the harbour's waters never freeze. Vancou- 
ver is often called Canada's Gateway to the Pacific. 


gest city and most important industrial 
е harbour. The waterfront building with the un- 


The first permanent settlement on the site of what is 
now Vancouver grew up near a sawmill that had been 
built in 1865. Rich timber resources helped the settle- 
ment become a bustling logging town. In 1884, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway (now CP Rail) chose the site as the 
western terminal of Canada's first transcontinental rail- 
way. 

Vancouver covers about 115 square kilometres on the 
southern shore of Burrard Inlet. The city lies in a beauti- 
ful setting, near the Coast Mountains and the ocean. The 
protective mountains, and warm winds blowing in from 
the Pacific, help provide a surprisingly mild climate for a 
city so far north. Vancouver's temperatures average 2° C 
in January and 17° C in July. 

The Vancouver metropolitan area, called Greater Van- 
couver, occupies 2,786 square kilometres. Greater Van- 
couver is Canada's third largest metropolitan area. Only 
the Montreal and Toronto metropolitan areas have 
larger populations. 

People. About 70 per cent of Vancouver's people 
were born in Canada. People of British ancestry make up 
the largest group. Other large groups, in order of size, 
include those of Chinese, German, Italian, or Asian In- 
dian descent. The first Chinese residents came to the 
Vancouver area during the late 1800's to help build the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 7 

Vancouver's mild climate has helped make the city а 
popular retirement centre. The climate also attracts 
large numbers of young people from other parts of Can- 
ada, But many of them lack job skills and cannot find 
work. As a result, they contribute to the city's relatively 
high rate of unemployment. Poverty is another major 
problem in Vancouver. Most of the poor live in run- 
down buildings just east of the city centre and in parts 
of the East End. 

Economy. Vancouver is Canada's busiest port. Van- 
couver's port handles about 60 million metric tons of 
cargo annually. It serves as the main centre for the distri- 
bution of goods shipped between Canada and Asia. The 
port is also the centre of an important northern coastal 
trade. More than 50 steamship lines serve Vancouver. 

Vancouver is the largest wholesale and retail trading 
centre of Western Canada. About 100,000 workers in 
Greater Vancouver are employed by wholesale and re- 
tail companies. Almost every large business in British 
Columbia has its headquarters in the city. The tourist in- 
dustry ranks among Vancouver's fastest-growing 
Sources of employment. 

The area's leading industries are food processing and 
the manufacture of wood and wood products. Fish pro- 
cessing and meat packing rank as the chief activities of 
the food products industry. Vast evergreen forests in 
and near Greater Vancouver provide the raw materials 
for the area's sawmills, pulp and paper mills, and veneer 
and plywood factories. 

Vancouver, George (1758-1798), was a British ex: 
plorer. Vancouver Island, in British Columbia, Canada, 
and cities in British Columbia and in the state of Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., are named after him. 

Vancouver was born at King's Lynn, Norfolk, England. 
He entered the navy as an able seaman at the age of 13. 
His early experiences were on Captain James Cook's two 
last voyages (see Cook, James). Vancouver served as a 
midshipman on the last voyage. 
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An incident concerning 
Nootka Sound, off the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, 
threatened war between 
Great Britain and Spain. 
Vancouver was ordered 
there, and he sailed in 
April, 1791. He sailed by 
way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, and New 
Zealand, following Cooks 
example. He made valuable 
maps of the coasts of these 
areas. He reached the 
American continent in 
1792. Vancouver participated in certain formalities in- 
volving Nootka Sound, and then sailed through Juan de 
Fuca Strait and around Vancouver Island, becoming the 
first white person to sight the Strait of Georgia. He sur- 
veyed the Pacific Coast north of San Francisco for the 
first time. He returned to England via Cape Horn in 1795. 
His book, A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific 
Ocean and Round the World in the Years 1790-1795, was 
published in 1798. 

Vancouver Island is the largest island on the Pacific 
Coast of North America, and an important part of the Ca- 
nadian province of British Columbia. Vancouver Island 
extends for 459 kilometres along the southwestern coast 
of Canada and is from 64 to 130 kilometres wide. The is- 
land covers 31,284 square kilometres. Victoria, the larg- 
est city on the island, is the capital of British Columbia. 
The other chief cities are Nanaimo and Port Alberni. The 
total population of the island is 498,713. 

Vancouver Island is separated from the mainland of 
British Columbia by Queen Charlotte Strait, Johnstone 
Strait, and the Strait of Georgia. Juan de Fuca Strait lies 
south of the island. Vancouver Island has the mildest cli- 
mate in Canada because of the Japan Current. There is 
little winter in the southern part around Victoria, but in 
the northern and western mountains the winters are 
often severe. 

The slopes of the mountains on Vancouver Island are 
covered with fir, cedar, and hemlock forests. Logging is 
the chief industry. The island has several large pulp 
mills, sawmills, and plywood plants. Farms are cultivated 
in the valleys. The southeast coast produces many ber- 
ries and flower bulbs. Excellent game fishing attracts 
many tourists. 

In 1774, the Spanish explorer Juan Perez became the 
first European to sight Vancouver Island. In 1778, the 
British navigator James Cook became the first European 
to land on the island. George Vancouver, а member of 
Cook's expedition, returned to Vancouver Island in 1792 
and sailed around it. The island is named after him. See 
Vancouver, George. 

Vandalism is criminal damage to property. It includes 
breaking the windows of public or privately owned 
buildings, painting slogans on the walls of public 

laces, breaking furniture or machinery, and many other 
forms of damage. Vandalism may be an act of revenge 
or a way of expressing а political opinion. Both young 
people and adults sometimes commit the crime just for 
“fun For example, football fans may tear down the goal 


posts after an important game. 


George Vancouver 
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In many countries, the damage caused by vandalism 
costs large sums of money every year. In most cases, the 
costs are paid by the business, school, or government 
that has been vandalized, or by individual victims. 

Vandalism is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
Some local governments have laws that hold parents re- 
sponsible for vandalism committed by their children. 
But most acts of vandalism are not punished. Law en- 
forcement is difficult in such cases, and the cost of most 
individual acts of damage is not large enough to make 
legal action worthwhile. 

Vandals were a Germanic tribe of barbarians that in- 
vaded the West Roman Empire during the early A.D. 
4005. The Vandals invaded the empire along with other 
barbarians and helped bring about the empire's decline. 
The Vandals were no more destructive than other bar- 
barians, but the word vanda/ has come to mean some- 
one who destroys or damages valuable things (see Van- 
dalism). 

The Vandals probably originated in what is now 
southern Scandinavia. By A.D. 100, they had settled in 
what are today the regions of Silesia and Galicia in 
southern Poland. The Vandals moved west from this 
area in the late A.D. 3005, partly because they were 
threatened by the Huns and other peoples from the east. 
In 406, the Vandals crossed the Rhine River and looted 
Gaul (now France), an area controlled by Rome. In 409, 
they crossed the Pyrenees Mountains and entered 
Spain, where they became a major power. 

The Vandals reached the peak of their power under 
the Vandal king Genseric (or Gaiseric), who ruled from 
428 to 477. In 429, the Vandals invaded northern Africa, 
where they quickly conquered a number of Roman 
provinces and established a strong kingdom. From their 
base in northern Africa, the Vandals dominated the 
western Mediterranean Sea. They looted Rome in 455. 
An army from the Byzantine Empire conquered the Van- 
dal kingdom in northern Africa in 533 and 534. 

Van de Graafí generator, also known as an e/ectro- 
static generator, is a device for building up a high elec- 
trical charge. It is a source of charged particles that may 
be used for atom smashing. In general, the generator is 
used to boost protons and other nuclear particles to an 
energy of about 10 million electronvolts (10 MeV). The 
chief value of the machine is that narrow beams of pro- 
tons of known energies can be produced. Scientists use 
these beams to study nuclear forces. 

Robert J. Van de Graaff made the first generator of 
this kind. In the generator, a continuous belt of an insu- 
lating material moves past a source of negative or posi- 
tive electricity. This source sprays electrons or ions on 
the belt. The belt then goes into a hollow metal dome 
where a fine metallic brush moves the electrons or ions 
onto the dome surface. When the charge at the top of 
the dome is high enough, electrically charged particles 
are hurled from the top at targets atthe bottom of the 

generator. 

One problem with the Van de Graaff machine is the 
leakage of stored charge. To prevent leakage, a gas such 
as Freon or air under pressure as high as 10.5 kilograms 
per square centimetre is put in a pressure vessel enclos- 
ing the machine. 

An extension of the Van de Graaff generator is the 
tandem Van de Graaff. In this machine, higher energies 


The first Van de Graaff generator was built at the Masse 
setts Institute of Technology, in the U.S.A., in 1931. Physicists 
these particle accelerators for nuclear research. * 


See also Particle accelerator. 
Van Den Bosch, Johannes (1780-1844), was go 
nor general of the Netherlands East Indies (now Ind 
sia) from 1830 to 1834. Historians remember him for! 
troducing the cultivation system to Java. Under this — 
system, the Dutch forced the Javanese to grow certain 
crops. This saved the Netherlands from financial 
but was disastrous for the Javanese. 

Van Den Bosch was born in Gelderland in the 

lands. He became a lieutenant in the army when he we 
17. In 1798, he was given an appointment in Batavia 
Jakarta). In 1810, Van Den Bosch sailed for the Nether 
lands. He was captured by a British ship and taken tou 
United Kingdom. He was released in 1813. Van Den? 
Bosch was appointed governor general of the 2 
lands East Indies in January 1830. On his return to tht 
Netherlands in 1834, he was made minister for the 
nies. He held this post until 1839. 
Van der Bijl, Hendrik Johannes (1887-1948) 
South African engineer, inventor, and industriali. 
was born in Pretoria, South Africa. He studied scii 
Victoria College, Stellenbosch, and then moved 
many. He moved to the United States in 1913. 

In the U.S.A, Van der Bijl was partly responsibl 
setting up the first transcontinental radio link froi 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. He pioneered the fi 
vice for scrambling (putting into secret code) radio 
speech. He also engineered the first transmission ¢ 
human voice by shortwave radio from New York to 
Paris. 

In 1920, he became technical adviser to the 50 
rican Industrial Development Corporation. He Wa 
founding chairman of the Electricity Supply Com 
and the Iron and Steel Corporation. These huge 
state bodies launched South Africa's industrial grow 
the 19205 and 19305. During World War II (1939-194 
Van der Bijl was director general of war supplies: 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), was the 
successful and powerful American businessman 0 
time. He made his fortune in steamship lines an 
ways but also had investments in manufacturing ? 
banking. 


Vanderbilt was born in Port Richmond on Staten 15- 
land, New York. At the age of 16, he bought a small boat, 
which he used to carry freight and passengers between 
Staten Island and New York City. He formed a steamship 
company in 1829 and soon dominated shipping along 
the Atlantic coast and on the Hudson River. By the mid- 
18505, his ships made regular trips to and from Europe, 
and he had become the leading American steamship 
owner. In 1865, Vanderbilt gained control of the Hudson 
River Railroad. By 1873, he owned rail lines that ex- 
tended as far west as Chicago. 

Vanderbilt helped build the U.S. transportation sys- 
tem. But in several cases, he used questionable business 
tactics. These actions helped create unstable conditions 
in the stock market, which drove many firms into bank- 
ruptcy. At his death, Vanderbilt left a fortune of over 105 
million U.S. dollars, the largest in U.S. history up to that 
lime. 

Van der Goes, Hugo (14407-1482), was the leading 
Flemish painter of religious subjects and portraits of his 
generation. His pictures reflect the influence of the 
Flemish painters Jan van Eyck in their rich detail and Ro- 
gier van der Weyden in their dramatic poses. Van der 
Goes's paintings, however, communicate a more emo- 
tional, intense feeling through the individualized pos- 
ture, gestures, and expressions of his solidly formed fig- 
ures. These figures range from earthy peasants to the 
Holy Family. 

Van der Goes painted many large-scale religious 
works, frequently emphasizing such highly emotional 
subjects as the death of the Virgin Mary. One of his fa- 
mous paintings is a triptych (three-panelled painting), 
the Portinari Altarpiece. 


Groeninge-Museum, Bruges, Belgium i 
А Van der Goes painting shows the artist's skill at portraying 
motional subjects through gestures, posture, and expressions. 


Death of the Virgin about 1481), an ой painting on wood panel: 
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Little is known about Van der Goes's early life. In 1467, 
he was accepted as a master in the artists' guild in 
Ghent. About 1475, he entered a monastery near Brus- 
sels as a lay brother. His complex personality was 
marked by periods of melancholy, which may account 
for expressionistic aspects of his paintings. 

Van der Waals, Johannes Diderik. See Nobel 
Prizes (table: Nobel Prizes for physics—1910). 

Van der Weyden, Rogier (13997-1464), was a Flem- 
ish painter of portraits and religious subjects. In his reli- 
gious paintings, van der Weyden focused attention on 
the emotional responses of elegant and graceful groups 
of figures. But the artist also distanced the viewer from 
the intensity and immediacy of the religious experience 
in a variety of ways. For example, he sometimes placed 
his figures against a gold background, as in The Descent 
from the Cross (about 1435), which is reproduced in the 
Painting article. In some paintings, van der Weyden de- 
liberately avoided integrating the figures into the de- 
tailed setting, often arranging them to create a rhythmic 
surface pattern, Some paintings include painted sculp- 
tural archways that function as frames for the subject 
matter. 

Van der Weyden was born in Tournai, Belgium, He 
moved to Brussels іп the 14305, where he was ap- 
pointed “painter of the town.” His workshop included 
many apprentices and his style influenced Flemish, Ger- 
man, and French art for many years. He received com- 
missions from the court of Burgundy that resulted in 
portraits preserving the haughty manner and proud 
bearing of the Burgundian nobles. 

See also Painting (The Flemish style). 

Van Diemen, Anthony (1593-1645), was governor 
general of the Netherlands Indies (now Indonesia) from 
1636 to 1645. He greatly extended Dutch interests by 
capturing Melaka from the Portuguese. Today, he is best 
remembered as the man who sent the Dutch explorer 
Abel Tasman on his voyage around Australia in 1642. 
Tasman named an island Van Diemen's Land (now Tas- 
mania) in his honour. 

Van Diemen was born in Culemborg in the Nether- 
lands. His father was mayor of Culemborg. Van Diemen 
sailed to the Indies in 1618. He rose rapidly in the colo- 
nial administration, and in 1627 he became director gen- 
eral, the second highest position in the Indies. He re- 
turned to the Netherlands in 1631. In 1632, Van Diemen 
was sent again to the Indies. He was appointed gover- 
nor general in 1636, and held the post until he died nine 
years later. 

Van Diemen's Land. See Tasmania (History). 

Van Doren, Carl (1885-1950), was an American biog- 
rapher and critic. He won the 1939 Pulitzer Prize for bi- 
ography for his book Benjamin Franklin (1938), about the 
American statesman and scientist. Van Doren also wrote 
Swift (1930), a biography of the English author Jonathan 
Swift, and Jane Mecom (1950), which is a book about 
Benjamin Franklin's sister. | 

Van Doren wrote many critical essays about Ameri- 
can authors. Much of his literary criticism was collected 
in The Roving Critic (1923) and Many Minds (1924). He 
wrote a number of books about the American Revolu- 
tion (1775-1783). They include Secret History of the 
American Revolution (1941) and Mutiny in January (1943). 
He also wrote an autobiography, Three Worlds (1936). 
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Carl Clinton Van Doren was born in Hope, near Ur- 
bana, Illinois. His younger brother, Mark Van Doren, 
was also a noted author. у 
Van Doren, Mark (1894-1972), was an American poet, 
critic, and educator. He won a Pulitzer Prize in 1940 for 
his Collected Poems (1939). 

Many of Van Doren's poems describe the beauty of 
nature and New England's changing seasons. Others are 
based on American legends. Some poems that Van 
Doren wrote in the 1940's reflect his sombre thoughts 
about World War II (1939-1945). These poems are in- 
cluded in Collected and New Poems: 1924-1963 (1963). In 
Good Morning: Last Poems (published in 1973), he ex- 
pressed calm acceptance of the prospect of death. 

Van Doren's career as a critic began with Henry David 
Thoreau (1916), a study of Thoreau's writings. He also 
wrote essays on the works of other writers, including 
John Dryden, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and William Shake- 
speare. His major critical writings appear in Private 
Reader (1942) and The Happy Critic (1961). He also wrote 
novels, plays, short stories, and Autobiography (1958). 

Mark Albert Van Doren was born in Hope, near Ur- 
bana, Illinois. He taught at Columbia University, New 
York City, from 1920 to 1959, His older brother, Carl Clin- 
ton Van Doren, was also a noted writer. 

Van Druten, John William (1901-1957), was a play- 
wright who became known for his polished comedies. 
His plays are noted for their sophisticated dialogue and 
strong portrayals of women. Van Druten's comedies in- 
clude Old Acquaintance (1940), The Voice of the Turtle 
(1943), / Remember Mama (1944), and Bell, Book and 
Candle (1950). He adapted his best-known serious play, 
1 Ama Camera (1951), from Christopher Isherwood's 
stories, Goodbye to Berlin. 

Van Druten was born in London and taught at Univer- 
sity College, Wales, He turned to literature as a career 
after Young Woodley (1925), his second play, succeeded 
in New York City. The play had been banned in England 
as an attack on its private school system. Van Druten 
emigrated to America in 1926, and became a United 
States citizen in 1944. 

Van Dyck, Sir Anthony (1599-1641), was one of the 
most popular portrait painters of his time. He is some- 
times known as Anton Van Dyck. The artist was sought 
after by the royalty, aristocracy, and upper-middle class 
of Flanders, Italy, and especially England. Van Dyck also 
painted religious and mythological pictures, and was a 
fine engraver and etcher. 

Van Руск style of portrait painting typically empha- 
sized the elegance and wealth of his subjects. He often 
slightly exaggerated the height of the figure, and length- 
ened the outline of the hands to suggest greater refine- 
ment and stature. Many of Van Dyck's figures are 
dressed in luxurious clothing painted in rich colour. The 
settings characteristically include elegant furniture, 
draped tapestries, imported rugs, and large architec- 
tural elements such as columns. 

Van Dyck was born in Antwerp, Belgium. He showed 
great talent for painting as a boy and had his own studio 

and pupils at the age of about 16. From about 1618 to 
1620, he worked with the famous Antwerp painter Peter 
Paul Rubens. Van Dyck visited England briefly in 1620 
and lived in Italy from 1621 to about 1627. Van Dycks 
portraits of the nobles of Genoa and their children rank 


Reber Bh ao енуш идиш 
Art, New York City 

A typical Van Dyck portrait shows a full-length figure posed 
against a landscape background. The portrait above illustrates 
Van Dyck's drawing skill and his ability to paint rich fabrics. 


among his finest works. His Italian paintings гейе 
influence of the warm colours and loose brushwork 0 
the Venetian Renaissance painter Titian. He 
After leaving Italy, Van Dyck returned to Antwerp: him 
went to England in 1632, where King Charles І made 
court painter. Van Dyck painted about 350 portraits n. 
while in England, including about 40 of the king. His E 
mous Portrait of Charles 1 Hunting (about 1635) appeal 
in the Painting article. The portrait cleverly combines а 
flattering aspects of the aristocratic hunt and ге й 
to Charles's authority as king. Van Dyck’s portraits 0 
English court established a tradition followed by 
Thomas Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
portrait painters of the 17005. 2 
See also Charles (1) of England (picture); Clothin: 
tures: The Ruff; Clothing of the 16005). a 
Van Eyck, Jan (13807-1441), was one of the grea” 
and most influential Flemish painters of altarpiece? ^ 
Portraits of the 1400's. His work typically portrays Е A- 
subjects in minute realistic detail and bright colou 1 
though van Eyck did not invent oil painting, as has 


English 


g (pic 


previously thought, he achieved stunning effects with 
oils, He applied layer after layer of oil paint to achieve 
the effect of shimmering jewels or rich textures. 

Many of van Eyck's paintings include what has been 
called disguised symbolism. The realistic objects in the 
pictures often have a deeper meaning related to the reli- 
gious nature of the image. Examples of hidden symbol- 
ism appear in his painting Portrait of Giovanni Arnolfini 
and His Wife (also known as The Arnolfini Wedding), 
which is reproduced in the Painting article. Scholars 
generally believe that the painting depicts an Italian 
merchant and his bride. They have removed their shoes 
to indicate they stand on holy ground as they exchange 
wedding vows. The single burning candle in the chan- 
delier symbolizes both the presence of Jesus Christ and 
the "marriage candle” that was part of the ceremony. The 
dog may symbolize fidelity in marriage. Van Eyck and a 
second individual served as the two required witnesses 
in such a wedding. They are reflected in the small mir- 
ror on the back wall. 

1 According to tradition, van Eyck was born in the prov- 
ince of Limburg, in the border region between the Neth- 
erlands and what is now Belgium. He worked for 
wealthy patrons. Van Eyck collaborated with Hubert van 
Eyck, probably his brother, on the large multipanel 
painting called the Ghent Altarpiece (1432). 

See also Painting (The Flemish style); Jerome, Saint 
(picture); Renaissance (picture: A northern Renaissance 
painting). 


Oil painting on wood (1435; Stidelsches 
Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt, Germany 
kr Eyck's Lucca Madonna shows the artists skilful handling 
d and his ability to paint fabrics and jewels in precise de- 
il. Van Eyck's realistic style influenced many painters. 
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Oil painting on canvas; courtes 
University, Cambridge, Massac 


Van Gogh painted this self-portrait in 1888. 


the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
ets, USA 


Van Gogh, Vincent (1853-1890), is one of the most fa- 
mous painters in modern art. Yet during his lifetime, he 
received no recognition and sold only one painting. Van 
Gogh failed in every career he attempted and felt un- 
loved and friendless. He turned to art to express his 
strong religious feelings and his deep need for love and 
respect. During the last five years of his life, van Gogh 
completed more than 800 oil paintings. 

Van Gogh was born in Groot-Zundert, near Breda, the 
Netherlands. When he was 16 years old, his parents sent 
him to The Hague to work for an uncle who was an art 
dealer. Between 1873 and 1876, he worked for art deal- 
ers in London and Paris. But van Gogh was unsuited for 
a business career. 

In 1878, van Gogh applied for admission to a theolog- 
ical school but was rejected. He then decided to be- 
come àn unordained preacher and received his training 
from a missionary society in Brussels, Belgium. Late in 
1878, van Gogh represented the society as a minister in 
the Borinage, a poor coal-mining district in Belgium. He 
took his work so seriously that he went without food 
and other necessities so he could give more to the poor. 
The missionary society objected to van Gogh's unortho- 
dox behaviour and relieved him in the summer of 1879. 
Van Gogh began to draw while in the Borinage, and late 
in 1880 he decided to become a painter. 

Van Gogh's first pictures were still lifes and scenes of 
peasants at work. He favoured dark brown and olive col- 
ours and heavy brushstrokes. The Potato Eaters (1885) is 
his finest and most ambitious work of this period, In 
1886, he went to Paris to visit his brother Theo and was 
immediately attracted to the impressionist art he saw 
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there. Under the influence of impressionism, van Gogh 
lightened his brushstrokes and used bright, clear col- 
ours. 

In 1888, van Gogh moved to Arles in southern France. 
There, he painted his most expressive and original pic- 
tures. An example of his work of this period is The Post- 
man Roulin, reproduced in the Painting article. In Arles, 
van Gogh suffered from occasional violent seizures, 
which were diagnosed after his death as epilepsy. The 
intense colour and slashing brushstrokes of van Gogh's 
paintings reflect his disturbed mind. An example is van 
Gogh's picture The Night Café, which is reproduced in 
the Painting article. During a seizure late in 1888, he 
threatened to kill the French painter Paul Gauguin, who 
was visiting him. Van Gogh cut off one of his own ears 
during this seizure. He committed suicide in 1890. 

Throughout his life, van Gogh corresponded with his 
brother Theo and other people. Van Gogh's Complete 
Letters, published in three volumes in 1958, provide an 
intimate view of his life and thought. See Letter writing 
(picture). 

See also Impressionism; Expressionism. 


Vanguard. See Space exploration (The space race be- 


gins). 

Vanilla is the name of a group of climbing orchids. 
The vanilla extract that is used to flavour chocolate, ice 
cream, pastry, and sweets comes from these plants. The 
vanilla vine has been cultivated in Mexico for hundreds 
of years. This type of vanilla has been introduced into 
other tropical areas. Comoros, Indonesia, Madagascar, 
and Reunion produce much of the world’s vanilla. An- 
other species grows on Tahiti in the South Pacific. 

The vanilla vine has little rootlets by which the plant 
attaches itself to trees. The cultivated plant lives about 
10 years. It produces its first crop after three years. 

The plant produces a fruit in the shape of a cylindrical 
pod (bean) from 13 to 25 centimetres long. The fruit has 
an oily black pulp that contains many tiny black seeds. 


A worker pollinates a vanilla flower, above, on a plantati 

/ - i , tati 

in Mexico. Vanilla plants yield pods that are Gathered when they 
are yellow-green. The pods are then cured, below, 


The pods are gathered when they are yellow-green in 
colour. Then the curing, or drying, process takes place, 
This process shrinks the bean and also turns ita rich, 
chocolate-brown colour. The process also gives the 
bean the flavour and aroma of vanilla as we know it, 

Vanilla extract is prepared by a complicated and ex- 
pensive process. The beans are chopped into small 
pieces and then percolated with alcohol and water. 
Food scientists have developed artificial vanilla flavours 
because of the high cost of vanilla. 

Scientific classification. Vanilla is in the orchid family, Or- 
chidaceae. The vine of Mexico and Madagascar is Vanilla fra- 
grans. 

Van Lawick-Goodall, Jane. See Goodall, Jane. 
Van Leeuwenhoek, Anton. See Leeuwenhoek, 
Anton van. 

Van Leyden, Lucas (14947-1533), was a Dutch 
graphic artist and painter best known for his engravings. 
He became one of the first artists to design composi- 
tions in which the main character is not necessarily the 
largest or most centrally located figure. Lucas's engrav- 
ings have been praised for their richly detailed land- 
scape settings. He knew and admired the work of Ger- 
man engravers, especially Albrecht Dürer. However, his 
engraving style is less ornamental than theirs, using fine 
and precise strokes of the burin (engraver's cutting tool. 
This technique tended to create effects of light and 
shadow, rather than contour. 

Lucas was born in Leiden, the Netherlands. The en- 
gravings he made between the ages of about 16 and 26 
are considered his best and most original, including 
Ecce Homo and The Milkmaid (both 1510). 

Van Rensselaer, Kiliaen (1595-1643), was one ofthe 
leading Dutch colonizers of the territory that later be- 
came New York, U.S.A. In 1629, the Dutch West India 
Company authorized large grants of land in New Neth: 
erland to company members who promised to colonize 
their lands. As a result, a class of great landowners, 
called patroons, developed. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer was 
the greatest of them. He established the manor of Rens 
selaerswyck, which included land on both banks of the 
Hudson River. He never visited his colony. 

Van Riebeeck, Jan (1619-1677), was the Dutch com 
mander of the first settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
in southern Africa. Jan Antoniscz Van Riebeeck was bom 
in Culemborg in the Netherlands. He joined the Dum 
East India Company when he was 20, and was sent to I 
donesia in 1640. He also worked in Japan and Indochina. 
Van Riebeeck was eventually sent home to the Nether- 
lands, after he was accused of private trading. On the 4 
voyage back, the Dutch fleet called in at Table Вау, C 
of Good Hope. Van Riebeeck spent 18 days ashore an 
became convinced that the Cape could supply pass? 
ships with fresh produce. t 

Back in the Netherlands, the Dutch East India E 
pany offered him another opportunity. He was sent S 
the Cape to put his ideas into practice. His instructions 
were to plant a vegetable garden, build a protective m 
and trade cattle with the local inhabitants. He ап 
the Cape in 1652, and for the next 10 years, he wo" > 
hard overcoming many obstacles. 

In 1662, Van Riebeeck was transferred to B i 
Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia). In 1665, he accept 
the post of secretary to the Council of the Indies. 
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Vanuatu is an island country in the southwest Pacific 
Ocean. Vanuatu consists of 80 islands with a total land 
area of about 12,200 square kilometres. The largest is- 
lands are, in order of size, Espiritu Santo, Malakula, 
Efate, Erromango, and Tanna. Vanuatu has a population 
of about 173,000. Port-Vila (pop. 15,000)—оп Efate—is the 
nation’s capital and largest urban community. The na- 
tional anthem is “Yumi, Yumi, Yumi’ We, We, We’). 

From 1906 to 1980, the United Kingdom and France 
jointly governed the islands, which were then called the 
New Hebrides. In 1980, the islands became the inde- 
pendent nation of Vanuatu. 

Government. Vanuatu is a republic. A Parliament, 
whose 46 members are elected by the people to four- 
year terms, makes the country's laws. A prime minister, 
who heads the majority party in Parliament, runs the 
government with the aid of a Council of Ministers. Vil- 
lage, regional, and island councils handle local govern- 
ment affairs. The Parliament and the regional council 
presidents elect a president to a five-year term. The 
president's role is chiefly ceremonial. 

People. Over 90 per cent of Vanuatu's people are 
Melanesians. Asians, Europeans, and Polynesians make 
up the rest of the population, About three-quarters of 
the people live in rural villages. Many village houses are 
made of wood, bamboo, and palm leaves. Port-Vila and 
Santo—on Espiritu Santo—are the only urban communi- 
ties. Over 100 languages are spoken in Vanuatu. Bislama, 
a type of Pidgin English that combines mainly English 
words and Melanesian grammar, is commonly used 
throughout the country (see Pidgin English). About 85 
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Vanuatu 


Vanuatu consists of 80 islands in the southwest Pacific Ocean. 
People enjoy boating on sparkling blue water near the sandy 
shore of one of the islands, above. 


per cent of the people are Christians and most of the 
rest practise local religions. 

Land and climate. The islands of Vanuatu form a Y- 
shaped chain that extends about 800 kilometres from 
north to south. Most of the islands have narrow coastal 
plains and mountainous interiors. Several have active 
volcanoes. The northern islands have a hot, rainy cli- 
mate, with an all-year-round temperature of about 27 °C 
and annual rainfall of about 305 centimetres. Tempera- 
tures in the southern islands range from about 19 to 
31 °C, and the yearly rainfall is about 230 centimetres. 

Economy of Vanuatu is based on agriculture. Rural 
families produce nearly all the food they need. They 
grow fruit and vegetables, raise chickens and pigs, and 
catch fish. Some families produce copra (dried coconut 
meat) for sale. Tourism is important to the economy. 
Small ships and aeroplanes serve as the main means of 
transportation among the islands. Vanuatu has few good 
roads and no railways. The government publishes a 
newspaper and operates a radio station. 

History. Melanesians have lived in what is now 
Vanuatu for at least 3,000 years. In 1606, Pedro Fernan- 
dez de Queirós (also spelled Quirós), the commander of 
a Spanish expedition from Peru, became the first Euro- 
pean to see the islands. The British explorer James Cook 
mapped the region in 1774 and named the islands the 
New Hebrides after the Hebrides islands of Scotland. 

British and French traders, missionaries, and settlers 
began to visit the islands during the 18205. In 1887, Brit- 
ain and France set up a joint naval commission to over- 
see the area. In 1906, it was replaced by a joint British 
and French government called a condominium. 

After the United States entered World War Il in 1941, 
the New Hebrides became an important Allied military 
base. A movement for independence began in the is- 
lands during the 19605. The New Hebrides became the 
independent nation of Vanuatu on July 30, 1980. 

In 1987, a hurricane struck Vanuatu. It caused a num- 
ber of deaths and much damage. 

See also Climate (picture: In Vanuatu). 
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Van Winkle, Rip. See Rip Van Winkle. y 
Van Wouw, Anton (1862-1945), was one of South Afri- 
ca's foremost sculptors. He was awarded the Medal of 
Honour of the South African Academy in 1937. 

Van Wouw was born in Driebergen, in the Nether- 
lands. He studied at the Rotterdam Academy of Art. In 
1890, his parents emigrated to Pretoria, capital of the 
South African Republic. There he worked as a gunsmith 
and gave private lessons in drawing and painting. He 
also submitted cartoons to the press. 

Van Wouw's statue of President Paulus Kruger, sur- 
rounded by figures of Boer generals, stands in Church 
Square, Pretoria. Women's Monument in Bloemfontein, 
commissioned in 1912, is a tribute to the women and 
children who died in concentration camps during the 
Second Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902). Van Wouw was 
also known for his small works, especially of mine work- 
ers and Khoisan (see Khoisan). 

Vapour, in physics, is the term applied to the gaseous 
state into which solids and liquids pass when they are 
heated. In a technical sense, both oxygen and steam are 
vapours. It is customary, however, to make a distinction 
between gases and vapours. Gases, such as oxygen, re- 
main gases when compressed at ordinary temperatures. 
Vapours, such as steam, resume their liquid or solid 
state under high pressure at ordinary temperatures. The 
process of converting a substance from solid or liquid 
form into a vapour is called vaporization. Evaporation 
and boiling of liquids are forms of vaporization. In evap- 
oration, the change to vapour takes place slowly, In boil- 
ing, it occurs very rapidly. The formation of vapour di- 
rectly from a solid state is called sublimation. 

Vapour in the atmosphere has an important relation 
to climate. Water vapour is always present in the air. 
When water vapour is condensed under varying atmos- 
pheric conditions, it forms clouds, dew, rain, and 
snow. 

See also Boiling point; Evaporation; Gas. 

Vapour lamp is a source of electric light that uses a 
vapour or gas, rather than a wire, to produce light. 
Vapour lamps are usually named after the major chemi- 
cal element used in the vapour, Mercury and sodium 
are the most commonly used elements. The colour of 
the light depends on the type of vapour. Mercury 
vapour lamps produce greenish-blue light, while so- 
dium vapour lamps give yellow light. 

Vapour lamps are widely used to light such large 
areas as car parks and motorways. They produce more 
light per unit of electricity than incandescent lamps and 
may last up to 100 times as long. Fluorescent lamps are a 
kind of vapour lamp. 

See also Electric light. 

Vapour lock occurs in a petrol engine when some of 

the petrol boils in the fuel-supply system. Excessive 

heating of the engine may cause boiling, or vaporiza- 
tion, of the fuel. This reduces the amount of fuel 
pumped to the engine, because vapour takes up more 
space than liquid. The engine then runs erratically or 
stops until the vaporized petrol cools and turns to 
liquid. Vapour locks occur most often during long, 
steep climbs on hot days, or when slowing suddenly 
after a hard drive. 

See also Fuel injection. 

Vapour trail. See Contrail. 


Varanasi (pop. 1,018,370) is an ancient holy city of the 
Hindus in northern India. The city, also known as Bana- 
ras or Benares, lies along a sandy ridge on the west 
bank of the Ganges River (see India [political тар), 

Varanasi is one of the largest cities in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh. Products of the city include shawls, saris, 
gold-embroidered cloth, hand-hammered brassware, 
and heavy gold and silver jewellery. Varanasi is espe- 
cially known for its fine silk fabrics. 

The Ganges River is one of the greatest attractions of 
Varanasi. Devout Hindus make pilgrimages from all 
parts of India to bathe in the Ganges, whose water they 
believe to be sacred. Along the river, Hindus have set up 
stairways, known as ghats, from which they can bathe 
before saying their daily prayers. Each year, about a mil- 
lion pilgrims visit the city. Varanasi is also known for its 
large temples and its monasteries and palaces. The city 
is the site of Banaras Hindu University and other col- 
leges. 

See also Asia (picture: Hindus bathe in the Ganges 
River; Uttar Pradesh). 

Vardon, Harry (1870-1937), a British golfer, was the 
only player to win the British Open Golf Championship 
six times. Vardon was among those who dominated Brit 
ish golf between 1894 and 1914. Vardon was born at 
Grouville, in Jersey. The Vardon Trophy is awarded an- 
nually to the British or U.S. golfer with the year's best av- 
erage. 

Varennes, Pierre Gaultier de. See La Vérendrye, 
Sieur de. , 
Varèse, Edgard (1883-1965), a French-born American 
composer, was a leading composer of the early 1900s. 
He refused to follow any school or system of musical 
composition and did not even consider himself а com- 
poser in the traditional sense. Varése declared that he 
was merely an "organizer of sounds." His works influ- 
enced many American and European composers of the 
mid-1900s. 

Varése composed almost all his important works 
from 1921 to 1935. He was one of the first to write for . 
percussion instruments only. His most famous compost 
tion, /onisation (1931), requires 13 performers who play 
39 percussion instruments, including an assortment o 
drums, a piano, gongs, and chimes. The work also in 
cludes two sirens and a ‘lion's roar.” These compositions 
are mostly played by traditional instruments, but b w 
flect Varése's early interest in the unusual sounds ап 
precise ability to control them that he later found in 
electronic music (see Electronic music). ч 

Varése was born in Paris and settled in the United 
States in 1915. He became a U.S. citizen in 1926. Varese 
founded the New Symphony Orchestra in 1919 am in 
helped establish the International Composers Guil 
1921. Both organizations were dedicated to promoting 
modern music. 

Vargas Llosa, Mario (1936- 
novelist to win international renown. Vargas tion 
deals with the issues of violence and political соп in 
in Peruvian society. He uses experimental techniques 

cluding intermingled plotlines, shifting time ай of 
multiple points of view, to express his themes. Mu 

his fiction also reveals his skill as a storyteller. m 

Vargas Llosa's first novel, The Time of the Hert TE 
explores the theme of injustice through a tale ofti 


), is the first Peruvian 
Llosa often 


and murder in a military academy. The Green House 
(1966) examines conflicts among Peru's economic 
classes and its ethnic and regional groups. In Conversa- 
tion in the Cathedral (1969), Vargas Llosa explores hy- 
pocrisy and corruption in Peruvian business and poli- 
tics. The War of the End of the World (1981) is а 
historical novel about a rebellion in Brazil. Vargas Llosa's 
other novels include the humorous Captain Pantoja and 
the Special Service (1973) and Aunt Julia and the Script- 
writer (1977); The Real Life of Alejandro Mayta (1984); 
and /n Praise of the Stepmother (1990). 

Vargas Llosa was born in Arequipa. In 1989 and 1990, 
he campaigned unsuccessfully for election as president 
of Peru. In addition to novels, Vargas Llosa has written 
essays, drama, and short stories. 

See also Latin-American literature (Recent develop- 
ments). 

Variable star. See Star (Variable stars). 

Variation, in music, is the technique of adding to or 
changing some element of a composition. The tech- 
nique is often called theme and variations. A composer 
takes a theme—his or her own or that of another 
composer—and writes a set of variations on that theme. 

The number of variations that can be written on a 
theme is limited only by the composer's imagination. 
The main types are melodic variation and harmonic vari- 
ation. In melodic variation, the melody is altered but re- 
mains recognizable. For example, it may be speeded up 
or slowed down, or played in different metres. In har- 
monic variation, the composer may completely change 
the melody, but the basic harmony is preserved. 

Spanish and English composers originated the theme 
and variations form in the 15005. Since that time, most 
composers have used the form, either for independent 
pieces or as sections of sonatas, symphonies, and other 
large-scale instrumental works. 

Varicella. See Chicken pox. 

Varicose vein is a swollen vein caused by some body 
condition that interferes with the flow of blood toward 
the heart. Veins in the legs often become varicose, espe- 
cially when a person stands a great deal. Heart and liver 
diseases, gout, pregnancy, and abdominal tumours are 
among the various other causes of varicose veins. 

In advanced cases of varicose veins, bluish knotty 
lumps form along the vein. The patient feels consider- 
able pain in the leg. The chief dangers are that blood 
will clot in the vein or that the vein will burst, and cause 
haemorrhage. The diseased veins can also keep the tis- 
sues from getting enough nourishment. Water may col- 
lect under the skin and cause swelling and ulcers. 

Doctors recommend wearing an elastic stocking or 
bandage, which will support the varicose vein with 
steady pressure. Doctors often inject the veins with 
drugs that tend to shrink them or they may remove the 
veins by surgery. A disorder known as haemorrhoids is 
varicose veins of the rectum. See Haemorrhoids. 
Varnish is a transparent liquid used to protect wood, 
metal, and other materials from air and moisture, and to 
improve their appearance. A varnish leaves a hard, 
glossy film when it dries. 

Clear varnishes protect the surface of wood while al- 
lowing the natural grain of the wood to show through. 
Varnish stains contain dyes that change the colour of the 
Wood but still bring out the grain. Varnishes used on 
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metal are sometimes called lacquers. Lacquers help pre- 
vent corrosion without dulling the metallic appearance. 
Varnishes are also used to protect insulating wires, ma- 
sonry, and paper from moisture. 

Varnishes can be baked on by heating the varnished 
articles in ovens at temperatures of 66° to 200" C. Baking 
improves the wearing quality of the varnished object. 

Types of varnish. There are two main classes of var- 
nishes, spirit and oleoresinous. Spirit varnishes are 
made of chemicals called resins. The resins are dis- 
solved in a quickly-evaporating solvent such as alcohol, 
These varnishes dry when the solvent evaporates, Shel- 
lac is a common spirit varnish. Other spirit varnishes in- 
clude Japan, dammar, and pyroxylin lacquers. 

Oleoresinous varnishes are mixtures of resins and 
drying oils that are heated and dissolved in turpentine 
or petroleum products. These varnishes dry in two 
ways, by evaporation of the solvent, and by the harden- 
ing of the resin-oil mixture when it combines with oxy- 
gen. Oleoresinous varnishes withstand outdoor condi- 
tions well. Spar varnish, used on the wood exterior of 
boats, is an oleoresinous varnish. 

Making varnish. Both natural resins and synthetic 
resins are used in making varnish, Natural resins are ex- 
tracted from living plants and from fossil plants. Shellac, 
dammar, and rosin are common natural resins. Synthetic 
resins include such chemical compounds as phenol- 
formaldehyde, urea-formaldehyde, alkyd (glyceryl 
phthalate), and cumar. 

In making spirit varnishes, the resin is dissolved by 
churning it with the solvent. Small amounts of heat are 
sometimes used to speed the dissolving process. After 
the resin is dissolved, the varnish is refined by filtering 
and is then ready for use. 

In making oleoresinous varnishes, the oil and resin 
are cooked in closed kettles that hold 19,000 litres or 
more. The mixture is kept at a temperature of 230" to 
370° C until it reaches the desired body (thickness). Then 
the mixture is cooled and thinners are added. Some nat- 
ural resins will not dissolve easily in oils. These resins 
are run (heated at about 320° C, until 15 to 30 per cent 
evaporates). 

Drying oils are added to the varnish to hasten the dry- 
ing time. Linseed oil was probably the first oil to be 
used in varnishes. Many other drying oils such as per- 
illa, tung, dehydrated castor, soybean, and fish oils are 
used today. Compounds of lead, cobalt, or manganese 
are often added to quicken drying. 

Varnishes can be described in terms of the ratio of oil 
to resin, which is known as their o// Jength. There are 
three main types of oil length. Short oil length uses 1 to 
1.5 parts of oil to 1 part of resin; medium oil length uses 
1.5 to 3 parts of oil to 1 part of resin; and long oil length 
uses 3 to 6 parts of oil to 1 part of resin. Varnishes used 
on surfaces exposed to weather have a longer oil length 
than those used indoors. 

See also Lacquer; Shellac; Resin; Airbrush. 

Vasco Da Gama. See Da Gama, Vasco. 

Vase is a general term for a decorative or ornamental 
hollow vessel that is usually used to hold flowers. The 
term is generally limited to vessels that are deeper than 
they are wide. However, vases have been produced in а 
variety of shapes and sizes, including cylinders, spheres, 
pear shapes, and egg shapes. 
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Vases are commonly made from clay as pottery or 
porcelain. But such materials as glass, plastic, stone, and 
metal are also frequently used. A vase may be decorated 
in many ways, depending on the material from which 
the vase is made, the time and style in which the vase 
was produced, and the person who decorated it. 

Some vaselike vessels are made for purposes other 
than holding flowers. Such vessels are commonly re- 
ferred to by other names. For example, large vaselike 
vessels are usually called urns. Ancient people such as 
the Greeks used urns for domestic and ceremonial pur- 
poses, including holding the ashes of cremated bodies. 
Today, urns still serve this purpose but are also used as 
ornaments. 

For illustrations of vases, see Art nouveau; China 
(Arts); Flower (Flower arranging); Furies; Islamic art; 
Ming dynasty; Painting (Greek painting); Porcelain; Pot- 
tery; Rococo; Wedgwood ware. 

Vasectomy. See Surgery (table). 

Vaseline. See Petrolatum. 

Vasodilator nerves. See Blushing. 

Vasquez de Coronado, Francisco. See Coro- 
nado, Francisco Vásquez de. 

Vassal. See Feudalism. 

Vatican City (pop. 1,000) is the smallest independent 
state in the world. It serves as the spiritual and govern- 
mental centre of the Roman Catholic Church, the largest 
Christian church in the world, Vatican City covers only 
44 hectares. But it exercises spiritual sway over millions 
of Roman Catholics. Its ruler is the pope. Vatican City 
lies entirely within the city of Rome, Italy. But it is for- 
eign soil to Italian citizens. Vatican City has been an in- 
dependent sovereign state since the signing of the 
Treaty of the Lateran in 1929. For location, see Italy (po- 
litical map); Rome (map: Central Rome). 

The official name of Vatican City in Italian is Stato 
della Citta del Vaticano (The State of Vatican City). The 
Vatican is a short name for the state and for the city that 
makes up the state. People often use the term Vatican to 
refer to the pope and the government of Vatican City, in 
much the same way as they use the terms Washington 
ог London to refer to the United States or British gov- 
ernments. 


Description 


Vatican City is about as large as an average city park. 
It lies on Vatican Hill in northwestern Rome, just west of 
the Tiber River. High stone walls surround most of the 
City. The irregularly shaped area within these walls con- 
tains picturesque buildings in several architectural 
Styles. It also contains many courtyards, landscaped gar- 
dens, and quiet streets. The huge St. Peter's Church, 
with its stately dome, dominates the entire city. 

St. Peter's Church is one of the largest Christian 
churches in the world. Contrary to Popular belief, it is a 
basilica, not a cathedral. A basilica is a church that is 
given certain ceremonial privileges by a pope. A cathe- 
dral serves as the principal church of a bishop's diocese 
and contains his official throne. The pope is the bishop 
of Rome and his cathedral church is St. John Lateran (see 
Lateran), For a history and description of St, Peter's 
Church and St. Peter's Square, see Saint Peter's Church. 

Vatican Palace is a group of connected buildings 
With well over 1,000 rooms. The various Chapels, apart- 


ments, museums, and other rooms cluster around sey- 
eral open courts. The pope's apartment, the offices of 
the Secretariat of State, and reception rooms and halls 
occupy one part of the palace. The remainder is devoted 
largely to the Vatican Museums, the Vatican Archive, 
and the Vatican Library. 

Vatican Museums have a priceless collection of statu- 
ary, including the famous Apollo Belvedere and the 
Laocoón (see the pictures in the articles on Apollo and 
Laocoóün). The museums also have large sections de- 
voted to pagan and Christian inscriptions, to Egyptian 
and Etruscan antiquities, and to modern religious art. 
The many rooms and chapels within the museums are 
decorated by the works of such master artists as Fra An- 
gelico, Pinturiccio, Raphael, Titian, and Leonardo da 
Vinci. Some of Michelangelo's greatest paintings deco- 
rate the ceiling and one large wall of the Sistine Chapel 
(see Michelangelo; Sistine Chapel). 

Vatican Archive contains important religious and his- 
torical documents. Pope Paul V organized the archive in 
1612. It houses such important documents as the origi- 
nal report on the trial of Galileo (1633), the request of the 
English Parliament for the annulment of the marriage of 
Henry VIII to Catherine of Aragon (1530), and the con- 
cordat of Napoleon (1801). Pope Leo XIII opened the ar- 
chive to scholars in 1881. Since then, many European nt 
tions have created historical institutes to search the 
archives for information on their particular countries. 

Vatican Library has one of the world's largest and 
most valuable collections of early manuscripts and 
books. See Vatican Library. 

Other buildings belonging to Vatican City but lo- 
cated outside the city walls include the basilicas of St 
John Lateran, St. Paul's-outside-the-Walls, and St. Mary 
Major, all in Rome; and the pope's summer villa and the 
Vatican observatory at Castel Gandolfo. 


Administration 


The pope, as absolute ruler of Vatican City, heads all 
government branches. But, since he devotes his time 
primarily to spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, he dele 
gates most of his temporal authority to other officials 

The internal domestic affairs of Vatican City are d 
rected by a governor, whose duties resemble those of 
the mayor of a city. Foreign affairs are handled by the 
cardinal secretary of state, who also coordinates ecclesi 
astical and political affairs. The Vatican has civil law 
courts in addition to the Tribunal of the Sacred Romi j 
Rota, which handles religious cases. But most civil ап 
nal cases are prosecuted by the Italian government. a 
office of the master of papal ceremonies directs all бё 
Monies in which the pope takes part. The Prefecture a 
the Papal Household arranges audiences with the рор : 
and also handles matters of protocol and etiquette ^ 
can finances are controlled by a number of admins". 
tions, or departments. Each administration handles 
ferent set of funds. 

Vatican City issues its own postage stamp 
licence plates. The pope's yellow-and-white 
the official state flag (see Flag [picture: Flags 0! tal 

Public works. The Vatican maintains its own РО? р}, 
system, telephone and telegraph systems, water К. 
and lighting and street-cleaning services. It also has! 
own bank, a large printing plant, and a rarely occu 


s, coins, and 
banner i5 
" Europe 
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укай City covers an area of only 44 hectares in northwestern Rome. This picture shows a por- 
ion of the gardens to the left of St. Peter's Church, with its famous dome. St. Peter's Square ex- 
tends from the church entrance to the right. 


jail. Although the state has its own railway station, no 
one has ever bought a ticket to Vatican City. The 270 me- 
tres of track that connect the station in Vatican City with 
an Italian railway carries only freight. 

Armed forces. Vatican City does not have an army or 
navy capable of fighting a war. The Vatican does, how- 
ever, maintain a military corps known as the Swiss 
Guard. The function of the Swiss Guard is to maintain a 
constant watch over the pope and his personal resi- 
dence (see Swiss Guard). In addition, the Central Office 
of Vigilance guards Vatican City. Also, the St. Peter and 
Paul Association provides everyday police services. 

Diplomatic corps of Vatican City includes about 90 
legates (ambassadors), as well as other diplomatic per- 
sonnel. Papal legates who head the Vatican's delegations 
to other countries are called nuncios and pro-nuncios. 
Nuncios and pro-nuncios also serve as the representa- 
tive to the Roman Catholic Church in those countries. 
Countries with large Roman Catholic population majori- 
ties and strong Roman Catholic traditions, such as Ire- 
land, the Philippines, and Spain, receive nuncios from 
the Vatican. Pro-nuncios represent the Vatican in many 
other countries, including Australia, Indonesia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Papal represent- 
atives in countries that have no formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican are called apostolic delegates. 

Communications. The Vatican publishes LOsserv- 
atore Romano, one of the most influential daily newspa- 
Pers in the world. Other Vatican publications include 
the weekly Osservatore della Domenica; and the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, which prints official church docu- 
ments. The Vatican's radio transmitter broadcasts news 
and papal messages in 30 languages, including Latin. 


History 


Vatican Hill was once the site of Roman emperor 
Nero's public gardens and circus. According to tradi- 
tion, St. Peter was crucified on the hill and buried 
nearby. The early popes believed that a shrine built in 
the AD. 1005 marked the site of Peter's tomb. Because of 
this belief, they erected Vatican City on that spot. 

In the A.D. 3005s, the Christian emperor Constantine 
the Great built a basilica over the tomb in which St. 
Peter was believed to be buried. The Vatican Palace and 
other structures were gradually built around the basil- 
ica. But the main residence of the popes during the Mid- 
dle Ages was the Lateran Palace in Rome, not the Vati- 
can. From 1309 to 1377, the popes lived at Avignon, 
France. On their return to Rome, they found the Lateran 
Palace burned, so they moved to the Vatican. Beginning 
in the 15005, St. Peter's Church was built on the site of 
the Old Basilica of Constantine. 

Over the years, the popes gained control over an area 
in central Italy called the Papal States. In 1870, after a se- 
ries of political defeats, Pope Pius IX lost his power over 
the Papal States. In protest, he and his successors with- 
drew inside the Vatican and refused to deal with the Ital- 
ian government. In 1929, the Treaty of the Lateran was 
signed. This treaty led to the establishment of the inde- 
pendent State of Vatican City. For the provisions of this 
treaty, see Papal States. 

In 1939, Pope Pius XII initiated a series of excavations 
beneath St. Peter's Church. These excavations unearthed, 
among other things, a tomb thought to be the original 


tomb of St. Peter. 
See also Pope; Roman Catholic Church. 
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Vatican Council I was the 20th ecumenical (general) 
council of the Roman Catholic Church. Pope Pius IX 
summoned the council, which met in Rome from De- 
cember 1869 to September 1870. It was the first ecumen- 
ical council since the end of the Council of Trent in 1563. 

Vatican | took а stand against many of the secular 
(nonreligious) trends of the age. It promoted a central- 
ized church extending beyond national boundaries with 
supreme authority residing in the pope. The council 
proclaimed the /nfallibility of the pope's teaching au- 
thority in the constitution Pastor Aeternus (The Eternal 
Shepherd). The constitution stated that the pope cannot 
commit error when he speaks as head of the church to 
define solemnly, in matters of faith and morals, what is 
to be accepted by all Roman Catholics as the revelation 
coming from Jesus Christ and His apostles. 

The council ended after the new Kingdom of Italy an- 
nexed Rome, causing the pope to withdraw to the Vati- 
can Palace. Thus, the period of Vatican | witnessed both 
the peak of the pope's religious authority and the disap- 
pearance of his civil power. See Pius IX. 

Vatican Council Il was the 21st ecumenical (general) 
council of the Roman Catholic Church. Pope John XXIII 
called the council, which met in four sessions in Rome. 
The first session ran from Oct. 11 to Dec. 8, 1962; the 
second session from Sept. 29 to Dec. 4, 1963; the third 
session from Sept. 14 to Nov. 21, 1964; and the final ses- 
sion from Sept. 14 to Dec. 8, 1965. Vatican Council Il was 
the first ecumenical council held by the church since the 
suspension of Vatican Council 1 in 1870. 

Background. John XXIII was elected pope in 1958 at 
the age of 76. On Jan. 25, 1959—less than three months 
after his election—John surprised the world by announc- 
ing his intention to summon an ecumenical council of 
the Catholic Church. After three years of preparation, 
the council opened on Oct. 12, 1962, with about 2,500 
participants and many non-Catholic observers. It was the 
largest church council in history. 

In his opening statement to the council, John ex- 
pressed his hope that the council's work might promote 
the unity of Christianity and of all humanity. The pope 
summed up his aims for the council in the Italian term 
aggiornamento, which came to mean a renewal or up- 
dating of Catholic life and teaching. 

The work of the council. Commissions directed by 
the Roman Curia, the pope's administrative arm, pre- 
pared draft documents on a variety of subjects for coun- 
cil consideration. However, many bishops in the council 
found the drafts insufficiently pastoral and too conserva- 
tive in tone. The council rejected these drafts and 
began, with the support of the pope, to chart its own 
course, which led to many progressive and reforming 
actions. 

John XXIII died on June 3, 1963, and Paul VI was 
elected the next pope. Paul had been a leading progres- 
sive in the first session of the council. He reconvened 
the council and guided it to its conclusion. 

Vatican Council Il issued 16 documents—four consti- 
tutions, three declarations, and nine decrees. The most 
important were the constitutions, which dealt with the 

liturgy, divine revelation, the church, and the church in 
the modern world. 

The Constitution on the Liturgy (called Sacrosanctum 
Concilium in Latin) started a number of reforms. The 


constitution led to the celebration of the Mass in the 
vernacular—a congregation's native language—instead 
of in the traditional Latin. This constitution was one of 
the council's most far-reaching accomplishments, It 
brought the central act of Catholic worship closer to the 
people and made it clear that the celebration was one in 
which the entire Catholic community played a part. 

The Constitution of Divine Revelation (Dei Verbum) 
restored the Bible to a central place in Catholic thought 
and practice. It insisted that the church’s teaching au- 
thority must always be submissive to the Word of God, 
The constitution stressed that revelation itself is not 
found primarily in verbal statements, but in the person 
of Jesus Christ who is the fullness of revelation, How- 
ever, the whole community, under the leadership of its 
bishops, lives out the revelation it has received and 
transmits it from generation to generation. For centu- 
ries, Catholic theologians had treated revelation ina 
philosophical and abstract fashion. In contrast, Vatican 
Council Il adopted а more Biblical language and per- 
spective. It presented revelation as the concrete per- 
sonal encounter of men and women in history with the 
living God who calls them to salvation. 

The Dogmatic Constitution on the Church (Lumen 
Gentium) described the church as the visible sign or 
sacrament of humanity's union with God and with one 
another. This constitution's favourite image ofthe _ 
church was that of “the people of God." By emphasizing 
this image, the council underscored the church's pres 
ence and involvement in human history. It also empha- 
sized its intimate spiritual ties with the people of Israel. 
This focus on the church as the whole people of God 
enabled the council to break with the one-sided empha 
sis of preceding centuries on the power of the clergy. 
The constitution gave lay people specific responsibil 
ties and rights within the church. 

One feature of this constitution was its teaching on 
the “collegiality of bishops.” According to the document 
the bishops and the pope form one body. This teaching 
complemented Vatican Council I's teaching on papal ptt 
macy and infallibility (see Vatican Council I). It also 2 
ported the view of the church as a communion of local 
churches with the pope as its head. The constitution Я 
thus returned to the bishops some of the authority thal 
the papacy had absorbed over the centuries. jd 

The Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the pi 
ern World (Gaudium et Spes) promoted a dialogue ?* а 
tween ће Catholic Church and the modern world. B 
the French Revolution (1789-1799), much of the chure 
opposed modern attitudes in non-Catholic society, , 
some of which were considered hostile to Christiani 
The constitution recognized that the church exists bh d 
world and must proclaim its message in terms тем! 
can understand. The constitution also acknowledg? ы: 
that the church has much to learn from the authentic 
ues of modern life. ип. 

The constitution was a unique product of the En that 
Italtered the isolation from the non-Catholic worl doc 
had characterized previous church councils. In S 
ument, John's aggiornamento found practical one 
in establishing a new relationship with non-Catho cit 

Other documents. Іп addition to the four теше dec 
stitutions, the council issued two especially notab 
larations. One, called Declaration оп the Relation 


Church to non-Christian Religions (Nostra Aetate), cele- 
brated the special spiritual ties binding Christians and 
Jews. It denounced all forms of anti-Semitism and laid 
the basis for a new understanding and respect between 
Christians and Jews. The Declaration on Religious Lib- 
erty (Dignitatis Humanae) broke with the abstract propo- 
sition that “error has no rights.” Instead, it stressed that 
individual conscience demands respect, especially in 
matters of religious faith and observance. 

The influence of the council. Vatican Council 1 
started the most far-reaching reforms within the Catho- 
lic church in 1,000 years. Probably few participants in 
the council fully realized the magnitude of the changes 
they had set in motion. The council helped transform 
the church from a European-centred institution toward a 
more genuinely world church, with most of its followers 
living in Third World countries outside Europe and 
North America. 

These striking transformations also created tensions. 
From the beginning of the council, there were conflicts 
between conservative and progressive views. Some 
Catholics believed the council actions resulted in too 
much change. They opposed Catholic reformers who 
wanted to vigorously update worship, doctrine, and the 
church's view of its place іп the world. As one legacy of 
the council, Catholics have tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of the local or regional church united around 
its own bishop. At the same time, they have acknowl- 
edged the universal authority of the pope. They have 
also attempted to affirm a common faith while encour- 
aging different cultural expressions of that faith. 

See also Roman Catholic Church (The church today; 
picture); Religious life (The Roman Catholic Church). 
Vatican Library is the library of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Vatican City. It has one of the world’s most im- 
portant collections of early manuscripts and books. 
Nicholas V, pope from 1447 to 1455, founded the library 
as a library for handwritten manuscripts. 

The Vatican Library is still chiefly a manuscript library, 
though it now also has about one million printed books 
in its collection. The library's manuscripts number more 
than 70,000, over 31,000 of which are valuable old Latin 
works. There are also nearly 4,000 Greek and Oriental 
manuscripts in the library. The library's collections are 
open to scholars. 

See also Library (picture: Vatican Library). 
Vaudeville is a kind of theatrical entertainment that 
features a wide variety of acts. It was the most popular 
form of entertainment in the United States from the 
1880s to the early 1930s. Vaudeville developed many 
stars who later gained great success in other types of. 
entertainment, especially films and radio. These stars in- 
cluded Jack Benny, George Burns, Eddie Cantor, №. С. 
Fields, Al Jolson, Ed Wynn, апа Sophie Tucker. 

_ Some vaudeville theatres presented 20 or more acts 
ina single bill (performance). But the standard pattern 
was 8 to 10 acts. The range of material and performers 
Was enormous. A vaudeville show presented jugglers, 
animal acts, skits, recitations, celebrities of the day, sing- 
ers, and, most popular of all, comics and magicians. The 
arrangement of the acts might have seemed unplanned. 
But theatre managers carefully organized their bills to 
present a selection of dissimilar acts intended to create 
excitement and expectation among the audience. 
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Because of the efforts of powerful producers and 
theatre owners, vaudeville became a highly organized 
nationwide big business. A number of individuals con- 
trolled large circuits (chains) of theatres. The best known 
of these circuits were operated by E. F. Albee, Martin 
Beck, Willie Hammerstein, B. F. Keith, Marcus Loew, 
William Morris, Alexander Pantages, and F. F. Proctor. 
All vaudeville performers wanted to star in "big-time" 
theatres that presented only two shows a day. But most 
appeared in “small-time” theatres that offered 3 to 12 
shows a day. Some theatres presented shows that began 
about 9:30 a.m. and lasted until about 10:30 p.m. 

The term vaudeville comes from a French word for a 
light play with music that was popular in France during 
the 1800. The American form grew out of attempts by 
saloon owners to attract more customers by offering 
free shows. These shows were known as variety. At first, 
variety had a bad reputation because it took place in sa- 
loons and often included vulgar material. But by the 
18905, it had achieved respectability under the more 
elegant French name of vaudeville. Soon vaudeville had 
become the major form of live entertainment for family 
audiences. Showman Tony Pastor is credited with con- 
verting vaudeville into family entertainment by prohibit- 
ing drinks and upgrading the quality of the performers. 
He presented many famous vaudeville stars at Tony Pas- 
tor's Opera House in New York City. 

Vaudeville's popularity declined with the develop- 
ment of talking films іп the late 19205. But vaudeville- 
style acts are still presented in some night clubs and on 
television. 

See also Music hall. 

Vaughan, Henry (1622-1695), a Welsh-born poet, was 
one of the leading poets of the 16005. His poetic career 
began with Poems (1646), a volume of imitative, nonreli- 
gious verse. After a religious conversion prompted by 
his reading of poet George Herbert and the death of a 
brother, Vaughan wrote Silex Scintillans (two parts, 1650 
and 1655), With this Latin title (‘the flashing flint’), 
Vaughan renounced flashy “poetical wit" and referred to 
the way God's love can strike fire into even the stoniest 
human heart. He described such moments of spiritual il- 
lumination with striking imagery derived from nature 
and the thought of the Greek philosopher Plato. 
Vaughan's great poem "The World’ is a complex medita- 
tion on how he "saw Eternity the other night,/ Like a 
great ring of pure and endless light." 

Vaughan was born in Wales and studied in England. 
In 1642, he returned to Wales, where he lived out his life 
as a country doctor. 

See also Herbert, George; Metaphysical poets. 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph (1872-1958), was one of 
Great Britain's foremost composers. His music mingles 
the flavours of English folk songs and Tudor church 
music, both of which he studied intensively. He pro- 
duced such distinguished music as the Sixth Symphony 
(1947); an opera, The Pilgrim's Progress (1951); Seventh 
Symphony, or Sinfonia Antarctica (1952); and Eighth 
Symphony (1956). He composed music for the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II in 1953. 

Vaughan Williams was born in Down Ampney, 
Gloucestershire, England. He believed that modern 
English classical music should draw on England's folk- 
song tradition and on English musical styles of the 
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late 15005 and early 16005. In 1904, Vaughan Williams 
became active in the Folk Song Society, and edited The 
English Hymnal in 1905. By 1914, he had written A Sea 
Symphony (1910), A London Symphony (1914), and sev- 
eral other choral and orchestral works. His other popu- 
lar works include Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
(1919), The Lark Ascending (1921), Sir John in Love (1929), 
and Fantasia on Greensleeves (1934). 

Vault is an arched roof or ceiling. Vaults are most com- 
monly made of brick, concrete, or stone. The four main 
kinds of vaults are (1) the barrel vault, (2) the groined 
vault, (3) the ribbed vault, and (4) the dome. 

The barrel vault, the simplest type, is a single continu- 
ous unbroken arch in the form of a tunnel. The groined 
vault is formed by joining two barrel vaults of the same 
shape at right angles. The lines at which the two vaults 
meet are called groins. In the ribbed vault, projecting 
ribs cover the groins, or are placed in decorative pat- 
terns elsewhere on the vault's surface. The dome is a 
vault in the form of a hemisphere (half sphere). 

The word vault also applies to rooms with heavy 
doors and walls designed for the safekeeping of valu- 
ables. In cemeteries, enclosures or buildings called 
vaults are used as places of burial. 

See also Architecture (table; pictures: A vault; Gothic 
cathedrals); Dome; Rome, Ancient (Arts and sciences). 
VCR. See Videotape recorder. 

VD. See Sexually transmitted disease. 

Veal is the flesh of a ca/f(young cow or bull) used for 
food. In many European countries, veal is highly prized 
for its texture and light colour. 

Veal calves, known in some countries as vea/ers, are 
bred by intensive factory farming techniques. The calves 
are taken from their mothers a few days after birth and 
kept in a controlled environment until they are killed. In 
some countries, the calves are placed in veal crates, in 
which they are kept in the dark and in a confined space 
and fed an iron-deficient milk substitute. This diet helps 
keep their meat light and tender. Such treatment has 
drawn angry criticism from animal welfare groups, and 
some governments have banned the use of veal crates. 
Veal calves are usually slaughtered after 12 weeks. 

Physically and chemically, veal is like beef. But beef is 
called red meat whereas veal is called white. The finest 
veal varies in colour between light pink and light grey. 
Veal contains more water than beef but has less connec- 
tive tissue and little fat. Veal is more tender than beef 
but has less flavour. 

See also Beef; Cattle (Beef cattle); Meat. 

Veblen, Thorstein Bunde (1857-1929), was an 
American economist. His first book, The Theory of the 
Leisure Class (1899), is a scholarly and satirical protest 
against the false values and social waste of the upper 
classes. The Theory of Business Enterprise (1904) criti- 
cizes the capitalist system. In The Engineers and the 
Price System (1921), Veblen assigned to scientists and 
engineers an important position in building a new 
planned economic society. Veblen was born in Cato, 
Wisconsin. 
Vecellio, Tiziano. See Titian. 
Vector. See Force (Calculating resultant force). 
Vedas are the oldest sacred books of Hinduism. The 
Vedas include the basis of the doctrines concerning 
Hindu divinities. They also present philosophical ideas 


The dome vault, above, in the Tower of London is made of 
stone. Such vaulted ceilings are a feature of Gothic architecture, 


about the nature of Brahman, the supreme divine being 
of the Hindu religion. The word veda means knowledge. 

There are four Vedas. They are, in order of age begin- 
ning with the oldest, Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each Veda is divided into four 
parts; (1) the Samhitas, consisting of hymns and prayers 
written in verse; (2) the Brahmanas, dealing mainly with 
ideas about Brahman and with religious ceremonies; 3l 
the Aranyakas, derived from meditation in the forest; 
and (4) the Upanishads, philosophical works. 

The Vedas were composed during the 1,000 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. For hundreds of years, certain 
Hindu families memorized parts of the Vedas and 
passed them down orally. Hindu law permitted only cer 
tain people to hear the Vedas recited, and so the works 
became surrounded by mystery. Nevertheless, the ideas 
presented in the Vedas spread throughout Indian cul- 
ture. The Vedas were probably first put in writing about 
the time of Christ's birth. 

See also Brahman; Hinduism; Sanskrit language and 
literature; Upanishads. А 
Vega is the brightest star іп Lyra, a constellation in the 
Northern Hemisphere. It is also called A/pha Lyrae. Veg 
appears bluish-white because it is extremely hot. The 
star's surface temperature is about 10,000" C. Vega I5 
about 26 light-years from the earth (see Light-year). 

In 1983, the Infrared Astronomical Satellite (IRAS) 4? 
observatory orbiting the earth, detected a giant ring s 
shell of solid particles surrounding Vega. These parti- 
cles probably grew from the remains of the cloud of 
gases and dust that formed the star. Many astronomers 
believe the material around Vega might be a solar 5/* 
tem in the making. 

See also Astronomy (map: The stars and constella- 
tions of the Northern Hemisphere); North Star. Т 
Vega, Lope de (1562-1635), was the most importo 
playwright of Spain's Golden Age. He wrote more P ays 
than any other author. Lope was once credited with 
1,800 full-length plays and 400 autos sacramentales 
(short religious plays). This total is an exaggeration, 
scholars generally agree that he wrote over 400 pure 
The two largest categories are "cloak-and-sword ls 5 
of intrigue, and historical plays, such as The Best Ma? 
the King (1616?) and Fuenteovejuna (16192). 


Lope described his theory of drama in The New Art of 
Writing Plays (1609). He rejected the dramatic unities 
that restricted action to a single place during a specific 
length of time. He believed that the best themes were 
conflicts of passion and the Spanish honour code. His 
characters usually lack individuality, but his style is po- 
etic and his situations are exciting. Lope's influence on 
the dramatists of his time was strong, and he is credited 
with creating a Spanish national drama. 

Lope Félix de Vega Carpio was born in Madrid. He 
led an adventurous but troubled life, as several of his 
love affairs ended sadly. Lope became a priest in 1614. 

See also Drama (The Golden Age of Spanish drama); 
Spanish literature (The 16005). 

Vegetable is any of many nutritious foods that come 
from the leaves, roots, seeds, stems, and other parts of 
certain plants, People eat vegetables raw or cooked and 
use them as part of a main meal, in salads and soups, 
and as snacks. Apart from locally grown vegetables and 
herbs eaten in tropical countries, there are about 100 
kinds of vegetables in common use or cultivation 
around the world. 

Vegetables are an important part of a healthy diet. 
They are excellent sources of vitamins, especially niacin, 
riboflavin, thiamine, and vitamins A and C. Vegetables 
also supply the minerals calcium and iron. Most vegeta- 
bles do not have many calories. 

The growing of vegetables is a branch of horticulture, 
afield of agriculture that also includes the growing of 
fruit. Scientists define a vegetable as the edible product 
ofa herbaceous plant. ^ herbaceous plant has stems 
that are softer and less fibrous than the woody stems of 
trees and shrubs. Most vegetables are annuals— plants 
that live for only one year or one growing season. 

The horticultural definition of vegetables distin- 
guishes them from fruit, which grow annually on trees 
and other woody plants that live more than two years. In 
some cases, common usage differs from scientific defi- 
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nitions. For example, most people consider watermel- 
ons as fruit. But horticulturists regard them as vegeta- 
bles because the melons grow on vines that must be re- 
planted annually. And horticulturalists classify tomatoes 
as fruit. But most people consider tomatoes vegetables 
because fresh tomatoes are used in much the same way 
as lettuce, onions, and other vegetables. 

The hobby of growing a home vegetable garden can 
help reduce food costs, produce high-quality vegeta- 
bles, and provide exercise and fun. The most popular 
vegetables grown in home gardens include beans, cab- 
bage, courgettes, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, radishes, 
and tomatoes. This article deals mainly with the com- 
mercial production of vegetables. For more information 
on home vegetable growing, see Gardening. 

Many vegetables grown commercially in industrial 
countries are tinned, dehydrated, frozen, or processed 
in some other way. Vegetables that are often grown for 
processing include peas, potatoes, green beans, and 
sweet corn. Almost any vegetable, however, can be 
processed commercially and sold in tins or jars. China 
grows far more vegetables than any other country. 


Plant parts used as vegetables 


Vegetables can be grouped according to the part of 
the plant from which they come. Plant parts eaten as 
vegetables include bulbs, flower clusters, fruits, leaves, 
roots, seeds, stems, and tubers. 

Bulbs consist of many fleshy leaves that surround a 
short stem. The base of these leaves is large and grows 
underground, and it is the part usually eaten. Garlic, 
leeks, onions, and shallots are bulbs used as vegetables 
and seasonings. 

Flower clusters. The most common flower clusters 
used as vegetables are broccoli and cauliflower. Broc- 
coli plants have heads (thick clusters of flower buds) that 
are green and branched. The heads of cauliflower are 
tight, round, and white. 


Vegetables are an important 
part of a healthy diet. They 

provide valuable vitamins and 
minerals, particularly when 

eaten uncooked. Fresh, locally 
produced vegetables are sold 
at the traditional “floating mar- 
ket" at Bangkok, Thailand, /eft. 
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Plant parts used 

as vegetables 

Vegetables are nutritious 
foods that come from various 
parts of certain kinds of 
plants, Bulbs, flower clusters, 
fruits, leaves, roots, seeds, 
stems, and tubers may be 
eaten as vegetables. 


Fruits are the seed enclosures, along with the seeds, 
produced by a flowering plant. Horticulturists consider 
the edible fruits of herbaceous annuals as vegetables, 
Fruits of vegetable plants include aubergines, cucum- 
bers, gourds, muskmelons, okra, peppers, pumpkins, 
green beans, tomatoes, and watermelons. 

Leaves eaten as vegetables include Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, chard, Chinese cabbage, cress, endive, kale, 
lettuce, mustard, and spinach. Some of the vegetables 
are cooked, but most are eaten raw in salads. Celery and 
rhubarb are petioles (leafstalks). Petioles support the leaf 
blades and are connected to the stems of a plant. 

Roots that are vegetables may be fibrous roots or 
taproots. Fibrous roots branch and spread sideways un- 
derground. Sweet potatoes are enlarged, fleshy parts of 
fibrous roots. A taproot is the enlarged part of a root 
that grows straight down. Beetroots, carrots, horserad- 
ish, parsnips, radishes, swedes, and turnips are all ex- 
amples of taproots. 

Seeds. People eat the seeds of plants when they eat 
cowpeas, garden peas, kidney beans, lima beans, navy 
beans, and sweet corn. Certain seeds, such as kidney 
beans and navy beans, are harvested after they become 
hard. Other seeds, such as garden peas and sweet corn, 
are picked when they are still soft. 

Stems support the leaves, flowers, and fruits of a 
plant. The two chief stems eaten as vegetables are as- 
paragus and kohlrabi. Asparagus stems are tall and slen- 
der. Kohlrabi plants have large bulblike stems. 

Tubers. Most tubers are a specialized kind of stem 
that grows underground. The main ones used as vegeta- 
bles are potatoes and Jerusalem artichokes. People in 

many Western countries, notably Ireland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Canada eat more pota- 
toes than any other vegetable. 


Growing vegetables 


The choice ofa location for raising any vegetable 
commercially depends chiefly on the climate, For exam- 


Onions Cauliflower Aubergine Spinach 
(Bulbs) (Flower clusters) (Fruits) (Leaves) 
Peas Asporagus Potatoes 
(Seeds) (Stems) (Tubers) 
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ple, sweet corn grows best where the summers are wet 
Potatoes thrive in cool growing conditions. Hot coun- 
tries and irrigated desert areas are ideal for raising to- 
matoes. Cool summers are just right for lettuce. 

There are four basic steps in commercial vegetable 
production: (1) planting, (2) caring for the crop, (3) har- 
vesting, and (4) packing and shipping. Many vegetable 
growers use various kinds of machines for these opere 
tions. 

Planting. Many vegetables are planted as seeds in 
the field where they will grow until harvested. This 
method is called direct seeding. Some vegetable farm: 
ers plant pregerminated seeds. These seeds are | 
sprouted in partly decayed plant matter called peat The 
mixture of peat and sprouted seeds is then planted in 
the field. Some vegetables, such as cabbage and toma 
toes, may be grown from transplanted seedlings that 
were started in a greenhouse or in a field ina wi 
climate. A vegetable grower can produce a crop ear n 
in the season by using transplants than would be poss 
ble by direct seeding. " 

The planting date varies with the type of vegetable 
Some vegetables grow best in cool weather and are ү 
planted early in spring. They include beetroots, ат 
lettuce, potatoes, radishes, and spinach. Others, 8021. 
cabbage, onions, and peas, can withstand frost ant * 
planted even earlier. Growers in warm countries can 
plant cool-weather vegetables during winter. In gf 
countries, warm-season vegetables can be planted in 
late spring. a 

Some vegetables, among them aubergines, o 
tes, and sweet corn, require warm weather. These 
are planted so that the seedlings emerge after the p 
frost of the season. Cucumbers, lima beans, mise s 
ons, and tomatoes are planted only after the ваа 

Tropical vegetables cannot normally grow out oes 
in temperate climates, But many temperate vene des 

may grow well in the tropics, especially at high a es 
Some tropical vegetables, such as capsicum (pepp 
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and aubergines, grow well in subtropical regions. These 
vegetables are popular in Spain and other Mediterra- 
nean countries. 

Caring for the crop begins by preparing the soil be- 
fore the seeds are planted. The vegetable grower culti- 
vates and fertilizes the fields and also may apply weed- 
killer. After planting the crop, the grower may cultivate 
the fields again to kill weeds and improve the circula- 
tion of air and water through the soil. More fertilizer 
may also be applied. 

Vegetable farmers inspect their crops periodically for 
destructive insects and plant diseases. Farmers use a va- 
riety of chemicals and methods of control because dif- 
ferent insects and diseases attack different plants. Fields 
of vegetables may have to be irrigated if they do not re- 
ceive enough rain. In areas with arid and semiarid cli- 
mates, irrigation is a necessity. 

Harvesting vegetables at the proper time is ex- 
tremely important. Vegetables sent directly to a local 
market or to a processing plant can be more mature 
when harvested than those that must be shipped long 
distances. Farmers may harvest some vegetables, such 
as carrots and potatoes, over a period of several weeks. 
However, other crops must be picked and transported 
rapidly to ensure freshness and quality. 

Packing and shipping. Vegetables are graded ac- 
cording to quality and size. Harvested vegetables may 
be taken to a building where they are sorted, washed, 
trimmed, packaged, and labelled. But some machines 
can pick, sort, and package the crops while moving 
through the fields. 

Most vegetables are washed to remove dirt and pre- 
vent wilting. The outer leaves of lettuce and cabbage are 
removed to improve the appearance of the vegetables. 
Cucumbers may be waxed to prevent water loss. Some 
vegetables, including lettuce and sweet corn, must be 
cooled to prevent spoilage after being harvested. 

Vegetables are shipped by refrigerated trucks or rail- 
way freight cars to local or distant markets and process- 
ing plants. Some vegetables, such as onions and pota- 
toes, can be stored for long periods before being 
shipped. ; 

Related articles in World Book. See the Agriculture section 
of the various country articles for a discussion of vegetables 
grown there, such as Australia (Agriculture). ‘Additional related 
articles include: 
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Vegetables 
Artichoke Chive Lima bean Salsify 
Asparagus Collards Maize (Sweet Shallot 
Aubergine Cowpea corn) Sorrel 
Bean Cress Muskmelon Soybean 
Beet Courgette Mustard Spinach 
Broccoli Cucumber Okra Squash 
Brussels Endive Onion Swede 
sprouts Garlic Parsh Sweet potato 
Cabbage Horseradish Parsnip Swiss dan 
Capsicum Jerusalem Pea Taro 
Carrot artichoke Peanut Tomato 
Cauliflower Kale Pepper Turnip 
Celery Kohlrabi Potato Watermelon 
Chayote Leek Pumpkin Yam 
Chinese cab- Lentil Radish 
bage Lettuce Rhubarb 
Other related articles 
Agriculture Nutrition (Basic food groups) 
Food Plant 
Food, Frozen Market gardening 
Food preservation Vegetable oil 
Gardening Vegetarianism 
Horticulture 
Vegetable ivory. See Ivory palm. 


Vegetable oil is a fatty substance obtained from cer- 
tain plants. Vegetable oils are used mainly in producing 
or cooking many kinds of food. Most of these oils are 
liquids, but a few, including cocoa butter, coconut oil, 
and palm oil, are solids at room temperature. Vegetable 
oils consist almost entirely of fat, an essential part of a 
healthy diet. For more information on their food value 
and chemical composition, see Fat. 

Manufacturers obtain most vegetable oils from seeds 
and fruits. Seeds provide such oils as coconut, cotton- 
seed, linseed, maize, palm kernel, peanut, rapeseed, saf- 
flower, soybean, and sunflower oil. Oils extracted from 
fruits include olive and palm oil. 

Uses. Important oils include cottonseed, maize, olive, 
peanut, safflower, soybean, and sunflower oil. Many 
people use these oils to fry foods and as salad oil. Man- 
ufacturers make most margarine and salad dressings 
with such oils as soybean or sunflower oil. Cocoa butter 
or coconut oil is a chief ingredient in various sweets. 

Many nonfood products also contain vegetable oils. 
For example, manufacturers make certain cosmetics and 
soaps from coconut or palm oil. Many paints and var- 
nishes contain a drying oil, such as linseed, soybean, or 
tung oil. Drying oils combine with oxygen from the air 
to form a tough coating. See Oil (Fixed oils). 

Production. Manufacturers use various methods to 
extract oil from plants. One common process, called so/- 
vent extraction, involves soaking the seeds or fruit in a 
liquid known as a so/vent. The solvent draws the oil out 
of the plant material. Machines then remove the plant 
material from the resulting mixture and evaporate the 
solvent, leaving only the crude oil. 

Another method of extraction, called expeller press- 
ing, uses a high-pressure press. This powerful machine 
squeezes nearly all the oil out of the seeds or fruit. How- 
ever, the high pressure heats the oil, causing it to de- 
velop a dark colour and undesirable flavour. The oil also 
loses some of its nutritional value. Prepress solvent ex- 
traction uses less pressure than does expeller pressing 
and extracts only some of the oil. A solvent is used to 
obtain the remaining vegetable oil. 
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Oils obtained by solvent extraction, expeller pressing, 
or prepress solvent extraction require further process- 
ing to make them suitable for use in foods. Machines re- 
fine, bleach, and deodorize the oils to create a clear, 
mild-tasting product. Oils obtained by an extraction 
method called co/d-pressing do not require such proc- 
essing. Cold pressing, which uses low pressure to 
squeeze out the oil, generates little heat. As a result, the 
oil retains its original flavour, colour, and nutritional 
value. However, cold-pressing removes less oil from a 
plant than do the other processes, and few manufactur- 
ers use it. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Castor oil Margarine Rape 
Chocolate Olive oil Safflower 
Copra Paint (Household Soybean 
Corn oil paints) Sunflower 
Cottonseed oil Palm oil Tung oil 
Linseed oil Peanut Varnish 


Vegetarianism is the practice of not eating meat. 
Vegetarians regard the flesh of all animals, including 
that of fish and poultry, as meat. Most vegetarians avoid 
eating meat because of moral or religious beliefs. They 
believe it is wrong to kill animals for food. Many vege- 
tarians also think that eating meat is unhealthy. 

Some vegetarians exclude milk and eggs, as well as 
meat, from their diet because these foods come from 
animals. Vegetarians are divided into three groups, 
based on their attitude toward drinking milk and eating 
eggs. Lacto-ovo-vegetarians include milk and eggs, and 
foods made from milk and eggs, in their diet. Lacto- 
vegetarians do not eat eggs, but they drink milk and eat 
such milk products as butter and cheese. Vegans avoid 
milk and eggs and all of the foods that are made from 
these animal products. 

^ vegetarian diet must be well planned to provide the 
protein and certain other nutrients that the body needs 
and that meat contains. Most lacto-ovo-vegetarians and 
lacto-vegetarians can easily plan a healthy diet because 
milk and eggs are good sources of high-quality protein. 
Milk also provides large amounts of calcium, which 
helps strengthen bones. Milk and eggs both contain vi- 
tamin B,,, which forms a part of red blood cells and 
helps the nerves function properly. 

Vegans must plan their diet especially well because 
no single fruit, vegetable, or grain contains the nutri- 
tionally complete protein found in meat, milk, and eggs. 
Beans, nuts, peas, and many other vegetarian foods con- 
tain large amounts of protein. However, these foods 
must be eaten in particular combinations to provide the 
body with nutritionally complete protein. For example, 
beans and rice eaten together provide complete pro- 
tein, but neither food does when eaten alone. To obtain 
calcium, vegans must eat sesame seeds or certain green 
leafy vegetables, such as broccoli or spinach. Most veg- 

ans take vitamin B,, tablets to obtain the necessary 
amount of this nutrient. 

Most vegetarians consume less saturated fat and 
smaller amounts of a fatty substance called cholesterol 
than most meat-eaters do (see Cholesterol; Fat). These 
lower dietary levels of saturated fat and cholesterol re- 
sult in lower levels of cholesterol in the blood. Medical 
research indicates that a high level of cholesterol in the 
blood is associated with heart disease. Some studies 


have shown that vegetarians are healthier and live 
longer than other people. 

Vegetarianism is practised by some religious groups, 
including Hindus and Seventh-day Adventists. Some 
people practise vegetarianism because they believe the 
high consumption of meat, especially beef, reduces the 
world food supply. They object to the fact that cattle in 
some countries, notably the United States, are fed grain, 
These people think the grain should be used for human 
consumption rather than as animal feed because the 
livestock consume more calories than they produce. 
Some people also believe that the land on which live- 
stock graze should be used to grow grain. But many ag- 
ricultural experts disagree. They argue that most grazing 
land is not suitable for crop farming. 

Vegetation. See Forest; Grassland; Plant; Desert. 
Vegetative state. See Death (Defining death). 
Vein is a blood vessel which carries blood toward the 
heart. The blood circulates in the body through а system 
of tubes called blood vessels. The three kinds of vessels 
are arteries, capillaries, and veins. Most veins return 
blood to the heart after it has given out nourishment to 
the tissues and taken up waste products and poisons. 
Blood in veins is called venous blood. See the Trans- 
Vision three-dimensional picture with Human body. 

The blood returning from the body cells has lost 
much of its oxygen, and is dull, brownish-red. It circu- 
lates through the right side of the heart and then goesto 
the lungs. Here it gives off its waste carbon dioxide and 
takes on a new supply of oxygen. Bright red blood from 
the lungs returns to the heart through the pulmonary 
veins. Then it begins its trip through the body. 

The veins begin at the capillaries. At first they are very 
tiny, and are called venu/es. Small veins join to form 
larger ones. Finally all the venous blood of the body 
pours into two very large veins which open into the 
heart. One of these, the superior vena cava, carries 
blood from the head and arms. The other, the inferior 
vena cava, carries it from the trunk and legs. 

Veins, like arteries, have walls made of three layers. 
But the vein walls are thinner, less elastic, and less mus 
cular than those of the arteries. The lining membrane 
the veins is the intima. In many of the larger veins, the 
intima has folds which serve as valves. These folds lie 
against the wall when the blood is flowing freely. Sev- 
eral things can cause the blood to slow down or stop- 
the weight of blood above the vessel, effects of gravity 
pressure on a vein, or low fluid pressure. Then the " 
valves open out, and stop the blood from flowing we 
ward. The valves are usually just above the place wile 
two veins join. There are no valves in the veins of the 
domen, brain, and lungs, or in the smaller veins. . 

Veins that are swollen, stretched, or coiled on "d 
selves are varicose veins. Phlebitis is inflammation e. К 
vein. Phlebitis may produce redness, tenderness, 5 
ing, and pain in the area of the vein. 

Related articles in World Book include: e 
Aneurysm Bloodletting ^ Jugularvein Уа 
Artery Heart Phlebitis veln 
Vein. See Leaf (The parts of a leaf). í 
Velázquez, Diego (1599-1660), was an importar 

Spanish baroque painter. Many characteristics 0 
style can be seen in one of his masterpieces, AN inthe 
Meninas (Maids of Honour), which is reproduce L 


Painting article. Las 
Meninas shows Velazquez’ 
use of realism, rich col- 
ours, light and shadow. In 
addition, it shows the 
painter's ability to place his 
subjects in space. Velaz- 
quez was a painstaking 
craftsman who constantly 
reworked his canvases. He 
has influenced such later 
artists as Gustave Courbet, 
Edouard Manet, and Pablo 
Picasso. See Baroque (Ba- 
roque painting). 

Diego Rodriguez de 
Silva y Velazquez was born in Seville. As a youth, he 
studied with Francisco Pacheco. Pacheco taught him the 
style of the Italian artist Michelangelo Caravaggio, char- 
acterized by its realism and use of sombre light and 
dark tones. Velázquez began to paint for King Philip IV 
in 1623, and was a successful court painter for the rest 
of his life. 

In 1629, Velazquez went to Italy, where he studied the 
art of ancient Rome and perfected his ability to paint 
nudes. After his return to Spain in 1631, he produced a 
series of great royal portraits as well as The Surrender 
of Breda (The Lances), one of the world's finest historical 
paintings. He again visited Italy from 1649 to 1651. While 
in Rome he painted Pope Innocent X and also produced 
his only pure landscapes. After his return to Spain, 
Velázquez painted some of his best works. These in- 


m 
Ae 


The Metroy 
New York 


Velázquez painted this well- 
known portrait of himself. 


itan Museum of Art, 


Oll painting on canvas about 165; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York СПУ 


Velazquez’ portrait of Juan de Pareja shows how well the 
Spanish painter captured the personality of his subjects. 
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clude his most dazzling court portraits; Venus with a 
Mirror, one of the few nudes in Spanish art; and Las 
Meninas. 
Veld is a word from the Afrikaans language used to de- 
scribe natural vegetation in South Africa. It means field 
or plain. The veld is a form of grassland similar to the 
prairies of North America. In certain instances, veld re- 
fers to any area of natural vegetation. The Highveld of 
central Transvaal is flat with rolling, grass-covered 
plains and few trees. The Lowveld of eastern Transvaal is 
more tropical and has bushes and trees. The Bushveld 
of northern Transvaal is grass-covered with scattered 
trees, such as baobab, ironwood, and leadwood. The 
veld areas are home to the large grass-eating mammals 
of southern Africa. Also, the Khoi and San peoples ate 
veldkos (edible plants growing in the veld). Today, many 
plants from other areas have spread into the veld. Other 
problems affecting the nature of the veld include ero- 
sion, overgrazing, droughts, and the spread of farming. 
Vellum is fine animal skin used for paper. See Book 
(Early books); Parchment. 
Velocity is the rate at which a body moves in space in 
a given direction. Velocity is expressed in distance and 
time, such as metres per second. There is an important 
difference between speed and velocity. Speed indicates 
the rate of motion, but it does not indicate anything 
about the direction of motion. When a body is said to 
have a speed of 40 kilometres per hour, the direction is 
unknown. To specify the velocity, it is necessary to indi- 
cate both the rate and the direction of motion. For exam- 
ple, a body may have a velocity of 40 kilometres per 
hour toward the north. Mathematically, velocity is a vec- 
tor quantity, because it has both speed and direction. 
Types of velocity. Velocity may be uniform, which 
means the distances and the direction travelled during a 
given unit of time are the same throughout the motion. 
To find the uniform velocity of a body, we need only di- 
vide the distance travelled by the time. This could be 


stated in the formula v— Н where vis equal to velocity, 


d is equal to distance, and t is equal to time. 

Velocity may be variable. This means that the dis- 
tances travelled in a given unit of time are not equal 
throughout the motion, or that the direction changes, or 
both. For example, a moving object could have a veloc- 
ity of 30 metres per second at a certain instant and then 
speed up to 60 metres per second, If the object gained 
speed uniformly, its average velocity would equal its ini- 
tial velocity plus its final velocity divided by two. This 
could be written 


AV. v= nin 
2 


velocity, у, is equal to the initial velocity and v, is equal 
to the final velocity. 

Acceleration. A change in the velocity of a moving 
body is called acceleration. Positive acceleration means 
that, during each portion of time, the body moves 
through a greater distance than during the preceding 
portion of time. A falling body has a positive accelera- 
tion. In negative acceleration, such as a train stopping, a 
smaller space is travelled in each successive unit of 
time. Centripetal acceleration occurs when the rate of 
motion stays the same, but the direction changes. 

See also Motion; Falling bodies, Law of; Calculus. 


where Av. v represents the average 
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Velvet is a handsome fabric with а soft and luxurious 
feel. It may be made of silk, rayon, nylon, polyester, ace- 
tate, or a combination of these fibres. Weavers make 
many weights and types of velvet. Some are lightweight 
and almost transparent, and others are thick and heavy. 
Lightweight velvet is generally made into clothing. 

The softness and rich appearance of velvet result 
from its construction. Two sets of yarns—called the 
warp—run the length of the fabric, and another set— 
called the fi//ing—is placed in a crosswise direction. One 
warp is tightly interlaced with the filling. The other is 
held more loosely to form a series of closely spaced 
loops that stand on top of the fabric. These loops are cut 
open at the top to form the pile, a short, thick, furry sur- 
face on the fabric. The pile consists of threads that partly 
reflect light. The reflection of light from the surface of 
the pile gives velvet its attractive appearance. 
Velvetleaf is a weed that has velvety, heart-shaped 
leaves. It is a member of the mallow family (see Mallow). 
The plant is native to China. It is also called /ndian mal- 
low, butterprint, and stamp weed. Velvetleaf was once 
used to stamp designs on hand-churned butter. 

Velvetleaf grows from less than 30 centimetres to 
more than 1.8 metres tall, depending on the fertility of 
the soil. The plant has attractive yellow flowers and fruit 
with 10 to 15 seed-containing beaks radiating from the 
centre. Velvetleaf was introduced into the New World 
as a potential fibre crop. It has become a trouble- 
ae weed and is a special pest in maize and soybean 

elds. 

Scientific classification, Velvetleaf belongs to the mallow 
family, Malvaceae. Its scientific name is Abutilon theophrasti. 


Velvetleaf has yellow flowers 


Vendetta is a family feud once common in Italy, espe- 

cially in Sicily. One family fought another, often sav- 
agely, to avenge a personal injury or murder. The vic- 
tim’s nearest relative had to take revenge on the 
offender. If the offender could not be punished, ven- 
geance had to be taken on the next of kin. Vendettas 
were similar to the family feuds that have taken place in 
many other parts of the world. 

*See also Feud. 

Vending machine is a self-service device that dis- 
penses a product or service when money or a token, 
card, or key is inserted into it. Vending machines dis- 


pense many types of merchandise, such as Sweets, ciga- 
rettes, coffee, ice cream, and soft drinks. Some vending 
machines may be available for use 24 hours a day. 

How vending machines work. Most vending ma- 
chines accept coins. With some types, the user must in- 
sert the exact change before the machine will operate. 
With others, the user can insert a coin or paper money 
of greater value than the purchase price. The machine 
will give change along with the item. A special vending 
machine called a currency changer accepts paper 
money and gives change. Some currency changers can 
distinguish between notes of different denominations, 
They give change for each denomination that they can 
accept. 

The vending machine industry is composed of 
manufacturing companies, operating companies, and 
companies that supply the products sold in the ma- 
chines, Some companies provide coffee, snack, and soft 
drink machines for their employees. Some businesses, 
schools, industries, and hospitals also provide vending 
machines that dispense soups, salads, sandwiches, fruit 
and desserts, and even complete meals. Postage stamps 
are usually available through vending machines. In addi- 
tion to product machines, there are vending machines 
that provide services. In some airports, vending ma- 
chines sell air travel insurance. 

History. A device that dispensed holy water ina 
Greek temple in Alexandria, Egypt, in 215 B.C. is the ear- 
liest known vending machine. The first vending ma- 
chines appeared in the 18805 in Europe and the United 
States. Since then the use of vending machines has 
spread throughout the world. 

Veneer is a thin sheet of wood of uniform thickness 

cut by peeling, slicing, or sawing logs. It is used chiefly 
for plywood panels made by gluing sheets of veneer to- 
gether. Usually, these sheets are arranged so that the di- 
rection of the grain (wood fibres) of one sheet is at right 
angles to the grain of the next sheet, thus increasing the 
strength of the plywood panels. Single sheets of veneer 
are used to make such items as fruit baskets and crates. 

Most veneer is cut from the Douglas fir, but many 
other varieties of wood are also used. There are severe 
ways of cutting veneer, but the most popular is the | 
rotary-cut method. In this method, the log is placed in 
lathe and then revolved against a knife extending across 
the length of the log. The veneer is unwound ina lone 
ribbon, much like unrolling a bolt of wrapping paper 0 
cloth. Veneers vary in thickness from 0.25 to 9.5 milli- 
metres. Most rotary veneers are cut in thicknesses from 
1.3 to 3.6 millimetres. 

See also Furniture (Louis XIV furniture); Mahogany; 
Plywood. 

Venerable Bede, The. See Bede. Nero 
Venereal disease. See Sexually transmitted ше Y 
Venetian blind is a window blind made of slats. V 
netian blinds are given this name because they b 
widely used in Venice during the 16005. Similar cum 
had been developed earlier by the Japanese, who et of 
bamboo rods. Today, Venetian blinds have slats m 
metal, wood, or some other sturdy material. The slal К? 
are hung on tapes so that each slat slightly ovem 
next one when they are closed. The slats аге opera d 
by cords and pulleys that can be adjusted to keep ?' 
sunlight but admit breezes. 
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^ residential area in Caracas, Venezuela's capital and largest city, has many high-rise apartment 
uildings. In most Venezuelan cities, modern apartment buildings like these are rapidly replacing 
traditional Spanish-style houses, which have one storey and centre on a courtyard. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela is a prosperous South American country 
that ranks as one of the world's leading producers and 
exporters of petroleum. Before its petroleum industry 
began to boom during the 1920s, Venezuela was one of 
the poorer countries in South America. Its economy was 
based on such agricultural products as cacao and cof- 
fee. Since the 19205, however, Venezuela has become 
one of the wealthiest and most rapidly changing coun- 
tries on the continent. Income from petroleum exports 
enabled Venezuela to carry out huge industrial develop- 
ment and modernization programmes. 

Venezuela lies on the north coast of South America 
along the Caribbean Sea. Mountain ranges extend 
across much of northern Venezuela, which is the most 
densely populated region of the country. Caracas, the 
capital and largest city, lies in this region. Vast plains 
called the L/anos spread across central Venezuela. High 
plateaus and low mountains cover the southern part of 
the country. 

About 90 per cent of Venezuela's people live in cities 
ànd towns. Nearly all Venezuelans speak Spanish. Most 
of the people are descendants of Europeans, American 
Indians, and Africans who intermarried. 

Christopher Columbus landed in what is now Vene- 
zuela in 1498 on his third voyage to the New World. It 
Was his first landing on the mainland of the Americas. 
later, European explorers in northwestern Venezuela 
found Indian villages where the houses were built on 
poles over the waters of the Gulf of Venezuela and Lake 
Maracaibo. Some of the explorers were reminded of the 
Italian city of Venice, where buildings stood along the 


water. They named the area Venezuela, which is Spanish 
for Little Venice. Later, the name Venezuela was applied 
to a large area of northern South America. Spain ruled 
Venezuela for about 300 years. In 1811, Venezuela de- 
clared its independence. 


Government 


Venezuela is a federal republic. All citizens 18 years 
and older may vote. Since 1811, the country has had 26 
constitutions. Venezuela's present Constitution was 
adopted in 1961. 


Spanish. 

: Republica de Venezuela (Republic of Venezuela). 

,050 Кт. Greatest distances— north-south, 1,271 km; 
east-west, 1,489 km. Coastline—2,816 km. 

Elevation: Highest—Pico Bolivar, 5,002 т above sea level. Low- 

est—sea level along the coast. 

Pop! л: Estimated 1996 population 20,490,000; density, 23 
people per Кт, distribution, 93 per cent urban, 7 per cent 
rural. 7990 census 18,105,265. Estimated 2001 population— 
22,459,000. 

Chief products: Agriculture— bananas, beef cattle, chickens 
and eggs, milk, coffee. Manufacturing refined petroleum, 
petrochemicals, aluminium, steel, processed foods, textiles. 


Mining petroleum, natural gas. 
п sm: "Gloria al Bravo Pueblo’ ("Glory to the Brave 


jor 
People’). 
Currency unit—bolívar. One bolívar = 100 centimos. 
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National government. A president, elected by the 
people, serves as Venezuela's head of state and as head 
of the executive branch of government. A presidential 
election is held once every five years. The National Con- 
gress, which forms the legislative branch, consists of the 
203-member Chamber of Deputies and the 49-member 
Senate. Voters elect the deputies and senators to five- 
year terms. The Supreme Court of Justice is the highest 
court in the country. 

Local government. Venezuela is divided into 20 
states, 2 federal territories, and the Federal District. Each 
state and territory, and the Federal District, has a legisla- 
ture elected by the people and a governor appointed by 
the president. The country also has many islands in the 
Caribbean that are federal dependencies. 

Armed forces, About 69,000 people serve in Vene- 
zuela's army, navy, air force, and national guard. Men 
may be recruited for two years of military service after 
reaching 19 years of age. 


People 


Population. Venezuela has a population of about 20 
million. About 90 per cent of the people live in cities and 
towns. The rest live in rural areas. Caracas, the capital 
and largest city, has about 11 million people. About 34 
million people live in the Caracas metropolitan area. 
Venezuela has six other cities with populations of over 
400,000. They are Barquisimeto, Ciudad Guayana, Mara- 
caibo, Maracay, Petare, and Valencia. 

Ancestry. Numerous Indian tribes lived in what is 
now Venezuela before the 15005, when Spain colonized 
the area. The Spanish conquered many of the Indian 
tribes, They also imported black slaves from Africa. 
Many of the Indians, Spaniards, and blacks intermarried. 
Today, about two-thirds of Venezuela's people are of 
mixed ancestry. People of unmixed white, black, or In- 
dian ancestry make up the rest of the population. 

After 1945, and especially in the 1950's, many Europe- 
ans and Colombians moved to Venezuela to seek jobs. 
Most of the Europeans came from Spain, Italy, and Por- 
tugal. Many Colombians entered Venezuela illegally in 
the 19705 and 1980's, 

Languages. Almost all Venezuelans speak Spanish, 
the country's official language. Indians in remote areas 
speak various tribal languages. 

Ways of life. Compared with some other Latin- 
American countries, Venezuela has an open society. In 
general, the people are not rigidly segregated on the 
basis of ethnic or class differences. Venezuela thus dif- 
fers from countries that have a strict class system based 
on ancestry. 

Since the 19405, many Venezuelans have moved from 
rural areas to the cities. As the cities have grown, so has 
the country's middle class. Members of the middle class 
include business people; government workers; and doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, and other professionals. Most 
middle-class Venezuelans live comfortably, dress well, 
own a car, and take holidays regularly. Some families 

live in one-storey, Spanish-style houses that centre 
around a courtyard. But in most cities, such houses are 
being rapidly replaced by high-rise apartments. 
Although Venezuela's middle class has grown, pov- 
erty remains a major problem. Housing is scarce, and 
many Venezuelans live in crowded Squatter settlements 


The Venezuelan Capitol in Caracas houses the National Con- 
gress, This view of the Capitol shows part of its large courtyard. 
The building was completed in 1872. 


Coat of arms. The running 
horse symbolizes liberty; the 
wheat sheaf, unity; and the 
swords, independence. 


Venezuela's state flag, used 
by the government, was 
adopted in 1954, The national 
flag omits the coat of arms. 
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Venezuela lies on the north coast of South America aog 
Caribbean Sea. It borders Colombia, Brazil, and Guyana. 
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Crowded squatter settlements cover large areas in and 
around many Venezuelan cities. In Caracas, almost a third of the 
people live in ranchos (small shacks) like those above. 


A sunny pavement cafe provides a pleasant place to relax in 
Caracas. The cafe is оп а street in the Sabana Grande, the name 
of one of the city’s main shopping and business districts. 


A rodeo, held near the city of Barinas, attracts тап 

id пег Я 'oung Ven- 
ezuelans. Barinas is the capital of the state of Ва A catie- 
rearing area in the western part of the country. 


on the outskirts of the cities. Most of these people are 
unskilled workers from rural areas. Many of them build 
and live in small shacks called ranchos. Thousands of 
ranchos cover large areas in and around many cities, 

Since the 1960's, the Venezuelan government has car 
ried out massive schemes to improve the living condi- 
tions of the poor. For example, it has furnished building 
materials, electricity, water, and sewerage facilities for 
some rancho dwellers. In addition, large public housing 
units have been built in many cities. The government 
also has taken steps to improve rural life so that people 
will stay on farms rather than move to the already 
crowded cities. In many rural areas, for example, the 
government has built paved roads, extended electrical 
services, and set up educational and health facilities, 

Food. Traditional Venezuelan foods include black 
beans, a type of banana called p/antains, and rice, which 
are usually eaten with beef, pork, poultry, or fish. The 
traditional bread is a round corn-mea/ cake, made of 
maize meal, called arepa. However, Venezuelans also 
buy prepared foods in supermarkets and commonly eat 
wheat bread. 

The national dish of Venezuela is the ha/laca, which is 
served mainly at Christmas. Hallacas consist of corn- 
meal dough filled with a variety of foods and cooked in 
wrappers made of a type of banana leaf. 

Recreation. Baseball and soccer are the most popu- 
lar spectator sports in Venezuela. Professional teams 
play before large crowds in city stadiums. Several cities 
have bullfights, but they do not attract as many people 
as competitive sports events do. 1 

Venezuelans enjoy music and dancing. Popular 
dances include the exciting, rhythmic sa/sa and such 
fast, lively Caribbean dances as the merengue and 
guaracha. The national folk dance of Venezuela is the 
joropo. This stamping dance is performed to the music 
of cuatros (four-stringed guitars), the harp, and maracas 
(rattles made of gourds). Rock music is also popular 
among young Venezuelans. 

Religion. Roman Catholicism has long been the tradi- 
tional religion in Venezuela, and most people are bap- 
tized Catholics. But it is not an official religion, and the 
Constitution guarantees freedom of worship. ‘ 

Education in Venezuela has improved greatly since 
the 19605. Today, about 85 per cent of the people 5 
years of age or older can read and write, compare M 
about 63 per cent in 1960. Yet one of Venezuela s chiel 
problems is a shortage of skilled workers and scientists 
In 1974, the government began a massive scholarship. 
programme. The programme has granted thousan\ 5 
scholarships to university-age Venezuelans. E 

Venezuelan law requires all children from the age" 
7 to 13 to attend school. Venezuelans can receive а 
state education from kindergarten to university grat a 
school. The country has 10 state and 5 private n i 
ties. The largest and most important is the Central Un 
versity of Venezuela, a state university in Caracas. 

The arts. During the 19005, several Venezuelan 
ers and artists have won international fame. The nO 
Teresa de la Parra and the poet Andrés Eloy Blancos 
were among the most important writers. But proba [so 
the best-known writer was Rómulo Gallegos, Who?” _ 
served as president of the country in 1948. Gallegos F 
trayed the distinctive character of different regions 


writ 
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Venezuela in such novels as Doña Barbara (1929), 
Canaima (1935), and Pobre Negro (1937). The leading 
Venezuelan artists of the 19005 include the abstract 
painters Alejandro Otero and Jesús Soto. 

Venezuela also has produced some spectacular mod- 
ern architecture. Outstanding examples can be found on 
the campus of the Central University of Venezuela, 
where boldly designed buildings have been integrated 
with imaginative murals and sculptures. 


Land regions 


Venezuela has four major land regions. They are (1) 
the Maracaibo Basin, (2) the Andean Highlands, (3) the 
Llanos, and (4) the Guiana Highlands. 

The Maracaibo Basin lies in northwestern Vene- 
zuela and consists of Lake Maracaibo and the lowlands 
around it. Lake Maracaibo is the largest lake in South 
America. It covers 13,512 square kilometres. The conti- 
nent's largest known petroleum deposits lie in the Mara- 
caibo Basin. 

The Andean Highlands begin southwest of the Mar- 
acaibo Basin and extend across northern Venezuela. 
Most of Venezuela's people live in this region. The re- 
gion has three sections. They are, from west to east: (1) 
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The Andean Highlands begin southwest of the Maracaibo 
Basin and extend across northern Venezuela. Мап) small farms 
and towns lie in the mountains. This farmer is ten ling carrots, 


the Mérida Range, (2) the Central Highlands, and (3) the 
Northeastern Highlands. 

The Mérida Range consists of mountain ranges and 
high plateaus. Pico Bolivar, the highest point in Vene- 
zuela, rises 5,002 metres above sea level. 

The Central Highlands consist of two parallel moun- 
tain ranges along the Caribbean coast. Fertile valleys lie 
between the mountain ranges. The Central Highlands 
have more people and more industries than any other 
area in Venezuela. 

The Northeastern Highlands consist of low moun- 
tains and hilly land. A famous natural feature of this area 
is the Cave of the Guácharo, near the town of Caripe. 
Thousands of large birds called guácharos live in the 
cave. These birds are found only in northern South 
America and chiefly in this cave. 

The Llanos lie between the Andean Highlands and 
the Guiana Highlands. The Orinoco River, which begins 
in the Guiana Highlands, flows from west to east along 
the southern border of the Llanos. The river and its trib- 
utaries drain most of Venezuela. The Orinoco extends 
2,066 kilometres and is the longest river in the country. 

Large cattle ranches cover much of the Llanos. The 
cowhands on these ranches are called //aneros. The La- 
nos also have farmland. But the region has a long dry 
season, and irrigation is needed to grow such crops as 
rice and sesame. Important oil fields lie in the eastern 
part of the Llanos. 

The Guiana Н! s rise south of the Llanos and 
cover nearly half of Venezuela. Swift-flowing rivers have 
deeply eroded the region's high plateaus. Angel Falls, 
the world's highest waterfall, plunges 979 metres in the 
Guiana Highlands. Tropical forests cover much of the 
southern part of the region. See South America (picture: 


Spectacular Angel Falls). 
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Scattered tribes of Indians live in the Guiana High- 
lands, but many areas have no inhabitants. The region 
has valuable deposits of bauxite, iron ore, and gold. 
Some of the rivers near Ciudad Guayana have been 
dammed and provide large amounts of electricity. 


Climate 


Venezuela lies entirely within the tropics. However, 
the average temperatures vary throughout the country, 
depending chiefly on altitude. Lowland areas are warm 
all the year round. The highest average annual tempera- 
ture—28° C—occurs in the central part of the Llanos and 
the northern part of the Maracaibo Basin. At higher ele- 
vations, the weather is much cooler. In the Andean 
Highlands at Mérida, the annual temperature averages 
19°С. 

The amount of rainfall also varies greatly in different 
parts of Venezuela. Annual rainfall averages about 305 
centimetres in the Perijá Mountains, which are west of 
Lake Maracaibo, and in the southern Guiana Highlands. 
In contrast, much of the Caribbean coast is dry, and 
some areas receive only 40 centimetres of rainfall yearly. 
Most of the rest of the country has alternate wet and dry 
seasons. In the eastern Llanos, annual rainfall averages 
about 100 centimetres, 


Economy 


Venezuelans have a high standard of living in relation 
to the rest of Latin America. This is due mainly to the 
country's large petroleum production. But Venezuela's 
wealth is not distributed evenly among the people, and 
poverty atid unemployment are major problems in 
some areas. Another difficulty is the economic instability 
created by changes in the price of petroleum. 

Natural resources. Petroleum is Venezuela's most 
important natural resource, The most productive oil 
fields lie in the Maracaibo Basin and in the eastern Lla- 
nos. Large amounts of natural gas occur in the oil fields. 
Venezuela also has huge deposits of bauxite, coal, dia- 
monds, gold, gypsum, and phosphate rock. 

The Guri Dam on the Caroni River in the Guiana High- 
lands is one of the largest dams in the world, Many 
other rivers in that region could be dammed to provide 
electricity. 


The Llanos consist of gently 
sloping plains that stretch 
across central Venezuela. The 
region has many large 
ranches on which cowhands 
called //aneros herd cattle on 
horseback, /eft. 


Service industries employ about 60 per cent of Ven- 
ezuela's workers. Service industries include such eco- 
nomic activities as education and health care, wholesale 
and retail trade, and the operation of hotels and trans- 
portation companies. Tourism is an important source of 
income for several service industries in Venezuela. An- 
other major service activity in the country is the whole- 
sale trade of food and mineral products. 

The petroleum industry provides about 80 per cent 
of Venezuela's earnings from exports. Venezuela is one 
of the world's largest exporters of petroleum. The coun- 
try exports most of its oil to the United States. Venezue- 
las petroleum industry is highly mechanized. 

Commercial production of petroleum began in Vene- 
zuela in 1917, but the industry did not begin to boom 
until the 19205. Foreign firms, especially U.S. compa- 
nies, produced and marketed the oil. They shared the 
profits with the Venezuelan government. In 1960, Vene- 
zuela helped found the Organization of Petroleum Ex 
porting Countries (OPEC), OPEC promotes the interes 
of member countries, whose economies depend heavily 
оп oil exports. The Venezuelan government gradually 
bought out the foreign oil companies in the country, 
and it nationalized took control of) the entire petroleum 
industry by 1976. 

Manufacturing has grown rapidly in Venezuela 
since 1970. About 15 per cent of the country's workers 
are employed in manufacturing. Petroleum processing 
is the leading manufacturing activity. Venezuela's pE, 
leum refineries produce large amounts of fuels and p 
rochemicals. Maracaibo is the country's leading centre 
of petroleum refining. Venezuela's other тапай 
products include aluminium, cement, processed і00 S 
steel, and textiles, Ciudad Guayana is a major producer 
of aluminium and steel. A variety of products are mà 
in Caracas, Barquisimeto, and Valencia. 

Agriculture. About 15 per cent of Venezue 
ers are farmers. The main crops include bananas, CO 
maize, oranges, and rice. Farmers also raise beef ay 
dairy cattle, and poultry. More than half of the а 
Cover fewer than 20 hectares each. But large fm 
ranches produce most of Venezuela's commercial 
products, p 

About half of all Venezuelan farms are operated PY 
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their owners, and nearly 13 per cent are rented. Many 
people farm land that they do not own or rent. Most of 
these people live in isolated areas where they cultivate 
small plots called conucos. They produce only enough 
food to support themselves. During the 19605, the gov- 
ernment began programmes that provided farmland for 
many landless rural families. 

Mining. Natural gas ranks second to petroleum 
among Venezuela's leading mineral products. Other 
major mineral products mined in the country include 
bauxite, coal, diamonds, gold, iron ore, and phosphate 
rock. 

Foreign trade. Petroleum and petroleum products 
and aluminium are Venezuela's leading exports. The 
country's main imports include chemicals, industrial ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment. Venezuela's 
most important trading partners are the United States, 
Germany, and Japan. 

Transportation and communication. Modern 
roads link Caracas with other large cities in Venezuela, 
including Maracaibo, Valencia, and Ciudad Guayana. 
Most of the roads in rural areas are unpaved. The coun- 
try has few railways. Maiquetía International Airport, 
near Caracas, is Venezuela's busiest airport. The coun- 
{гуз leading seaports include La Guaira, Maracaibo, and 
Puerto Cabello. 

Venezuela has an average of 1 radio for every 3 peo- 
ple and 1 television for every 7 people. About 60 daily 
newspapers are published in the country. 


History 


Many Indian tribes lived in what is now Venezuela 
before European settlers arrived. The chief tribes be- 
longed to two groups—the Carib and the Arawak, The 
Carib Indians lived in the eastern part of Venezuela, and 
the Arawak Indians lived in the west. Both groups lived 
by farming, hunting, fishing, and gathering wild plants. 
After the Europeans arrived, large numbers of Indians 
died of diseases brought by the Europeans. Many others 
starved or were killed in warfare. 

European exploration and settlement. Christopher 
Columbus was the first European explorer to reach Ven- 
ezuela. In 1498, he landed on the Paria Peninsula. In 1498 
and 1499, the Spanish explored most of the Caribbean 
coast of South America. Spanish settlers soon followed 
the explorers. 

During the early 15005, the Spaniards came to Vene- 
zuela to collect pearls from oyster beds around the is- 
lands of Margarita and Cubagua. They called the area 
from the Araya Peninsula to Cape Codera the Pearl 
Coast. The Spanish also worked the extensive salt ponds 
on the Araya Peninsula. These ponds produced salt for 
several centuries. 

From 1528 to 1546, King Charles | of Spain leased 
Venezuela to a German banking group to pay off his 
debts to them. The Germans did little to advance the 
economy of the colony. 

By the 17005, Venezuela was one of Spain's poorest 
South American colonies. To increase trade and de- 
velop the economy, Spain gave the Royal Guipuzcoana 
Company of Caracas, a private trading company, the 
right to control all trade in Venezuela. The company 
began to operate in 1730. It expanded the colony's econ- 
omy, which was based on cacao, indigo, and hides. But 
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The petroleum industry provides 80 per cent of Venezuela's 
export earnings. Much of the oil comes from the Maracaibo 


Basin. Many wells are in 


Lake Maracaibo, above. 


Iron-ore mining is one of Venezuela's major industries. Cerro 
Bolivar, above, and other mountains of high-grade ore lie in the 
Guiana Highlands of southern Venezuela. 
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the colonists resented the company's rigid control over 
trade. The firm eventually lost much of its power and 
went out of business in 1784. 

The struggle for independence. During the early 
1800's, Spain's South American colonies began to fight 
for independence. The chief leaders in the independ- 
ence movement included the Venezuelans Simón 
Bolívar, Francisco de Miranda, and Antonio José de 
Sucre. They and their followers fought for many years to 
free all of northern South America from Spanish rule. 

Venezuela was the first Spanish colony in South 
America to demand its independence. The colony de- 
clared its freedom on July 5, 1811, though Spanish 
forces still occupied much of the country. Venezuela did 
not become truly independent until 1821. That year, 
Bolívar won a great victory against the Spanish at Cara- 
bobo (near Valencia), which ended Spanish rule in Ven- 
ezuela. Meanwhile, in 1819, Bolívar had set up and be- 
come president of Gran Colombia, a republic that 
eventually included what are now Venezuela, Colombia, 

Ecuador, and Panama. Venezuela broke away from Gran 
Colombia in 1829 and drafted a separate constitution in 

1830. General José Antonio Páez, a leader in Venezuela's 
independence movement, became the first president of 
the new Venezuelan republic in 1831. 

Rule by dictatorships. After achieving independ- 
ence, Venezuela had many periods of civil unrest. A se- 
ries of dictatorial caudillos (leaders) ruled the country 
until the mid-1900's. Two of these caudillos, generals 
Antonio Guzmán Blanco and Juan Vicente Gómez, 
greatly influenced Venezuela's development. 

Guzmán Blanco ruled Venezuela from 1870 to 1888. 
Before he came to power, the country had been torn by 
civil wars and political instability. Guzmán Blanco estab- 
lished order. He built roads and communication sys- 
tems, and foreign firms began to invest in the country. 

Gómez ruled Venezuela from 1908 to 1935. He cruelly 
put down all opposition to his rule. During his adminis- 
tration, the petroleum industry began to develop. With 
the oil profits, Gómez paid off Venezuela's huge national 
debt and created a strong army. But he also used some 
of the profits for personal benefit. 

The road to democracy. After 1935, opposition to * 
dictatorship increased greatly among the Venezuelan 
people. New, reformist political parties were organized. 
Leaders of a party called the Acción Democrática (AD), 
supported by the army, seized power in 1945. In 1947, 
the people elected Rómulo Gallegos of the AD as presi- 
dent. But in 1948, the army overthrew him. Three military 
leaders jointly ruled Venezuela until 1950, when Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez became dictator. A revolt against Pérez 
Jiménez broke out in 1958, and he was forced into exile. 
Later that year, the voters elected Rómulo Betancourt, a 
leader of the AD, as president. Since 1958, all Venezue- 
lan presidents have been democratically elected. 

Recent developments. In the early 19805, the world- 
wide demand for petroleum decreased, and so oil 
prices dropped. Venezuela's economy, based chiefly on 
the export of oil, suffered greatly. Today, Venezuela's 
government seeks to reduce the country's dependence 
on petroleum. It is working to increase such other eco- 
nomic activities as the production of petrochemicals 
and of an easily stored fuel called liquefied petroleum 
gas. The aluminium and steel industries are also being 


developed. In spite of the country's economic problems, 
Venezuelans maintain a relatively high standard of liy- 
ing. 

da 1974, Carlos Andrés Pérez of the AD became presi- 
dent. Luis Herrera Campins of the Social Christian Pa 
succeeded Pérez in 1979. Jaime Lusinchi of the AD be- 
came president in 1984. Pérez again became president 
in 1989. In May 1993, the Senate removed him from of- 
fice on charges of misuse of government funds. In De- 
cember, Rafael Caldera, who had served as Venezuela's 
president from 1969 to 1974, was again elected presi- 
dent. Formerly a member of the Social Christian Party, 
Caldera campaigned as an independent candidate in 
1993. He headed a coalition of 17 parties that included 
both socialists and Communists. 
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Questions 


Whatis the most densely populated region of Venezuela? 

How did Venezuela get its name? 

Where in Venezuela are South America's largest 
leum deposits? 

What is the ancestry of most Venezuelans? 

What are the //алоѕ? 

When did Venezuela become an independent country? 

What are Venezuela's main crops? 

How has Venezuela used much of its oil income? 

What is the religion of most Venezuelans? 

Who was the first European explorer to reach wi 
zuela? 
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Venice occupies about 120 islands off the northeast coast of Italy. | 
of the city, a bell tower called the Campanile, centre, rises above th 


Saint Mark. The Doges Palace stands next to the basilica. 


Venice (pop. 309,422), Italy, is one of the world’s most 
famous and unusual cities. Venice lies on about 120 is- 
lands in the Adriatic Sea and has canals instead of 
streets. The people of the city use boats instead of cars, 
buses, taxis, and trucks, Venice also includes part of the 
Italian mainland. 

Fine architecture and priceless works of art have long 
helped make Venice a major tourist centre. The city also 
ranks as one of Italy's largest ports. Venice is the capital 
of Venetia, one of the 20 political regions of Italy. The 
city’s name in Italian is Venezia. 

Venice lies at the north end of the Adriatic Sea, 4 kilo- 
metres off the coast of Italy. For location, see Italy (politi- 
cal map). 

The city's location on the Adriatic made it an impor- 
tant trading centre as early as the A.D. 8005. Venice be- 
came a strong sea power and gradually built a colonial 
empire that extended throughout much of the eastern 
Mediterranean area. At the height of its power, Venice 
was known as the "Queen of the Adriatic.” 

Through the years, Venice lost much of its economic 
and political strength. But the city's art treasures helped 
it keep its place as a cultural centre of the world. Today, 
floods and polluted air and water threaten to slowly de- 
stroy the city. People from many parts of the world have 
joined various campaigns to save Venice. 

The city forms a governmental unit of Italy called a 
commune. The islands of Venice make up the historic 
centre of the city. The modern industrial centres of Mar- 
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п Saint Mark's Square, the heart 
е domed roof of the Basilica of 


ghera and Mestre on the mainland are part of the com- 
mune of Venice. See Italy (Local government). 

A lagoon separates the islands of Venice from the 
mainland. A roadway over the lagoon carries traffic be- 
tween the mainland and two of the islands. Cars, buses, 
and trains use terminals on those islands. More than 150 
canals take the place of streets on all the islands of Ven- 
ice, and boats provide transportation. Black, flat- 
bottomed boats called gondo/as once served as the 
chief means of transportation on the islands. Today, mo- 
torboats have replaced most of the gondolas (see Gon- 
dola). More than 400 bridges cross the canals and link 
the main islands of Venice. Narrow alleyways called calli 
run between the buildings on the islands. 

The Grand Canal, the city's main canal, winds through 
the heart of Venice. Marble and stone palaces built be- 
tween the 1100's and 18005 stand along both sides of 
the Grand Canal. The Rialto Bridge crosses the canal in 
the heart of the city. Venice's chief shopping district lies 
along the Merceria, a narrow street that runs from the 
Rialto Bridge to Saint Mark's Square. 

Saint Mark's Square is the centre of activity in Venice. 
The Basilica of Saint Mark, on the east side of the 
square, ranks as one of the world's outstanding exam- 
ples of Byzantine architecture (see Saint Mark, Basilica 
of). A bell tower called the Campanile stands nearby. 
Buildings in the Renaissance style of architecture rise 
along the other three sides of the square. Cafes in front 
of these buildings are favourite meeting places for tour- 
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ists and for residents of the city. The Doges Palace, just 
off the square, was built as a residence for early Vene- 
tian rulers called doges (see Doge). 

Priceless artworks may be seen in buildings through- 
out Venice. The Academy of Fine Arts has an outstand- 
ing collection of famous paintings, including works by 
such Venetian masters as Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo 
Veronese. The largest theatre in Venice, the Fenice, 
presents operas and plays. Hundreds of students attend 
Venice's schools of architecture, art, and music, and the 
University of Venice. 

Venice has few parks or gardens. But the Lido, a nar- 
row sandbar that borders the islands on the east, is one 
of Europe's most popular beach resorts. 

Venice's location gives the city unique characteristics, 
but it has also caused serious problems. For example, 
during winter storms, floodwaters sweep through the 
islands, covering public squares and walkways and 
damaging buildings. The constant exposure to water is 
also weakening the foundations of Venice's buildings. In 
addition, air pollution is eroding the buildings, as well 
as many of the city's outdoor art treasures. The islands of 
Venice were sinking an average of about 5 millimetres 
yearly until the mid-19705. Scientists believe the sinking 
resulted partly from the removal of underground water 
for use by industries. The Italian government restricted 
the use of water from the city’s underground wells. 


City of Venice 


Venice, founded in A.D. 452, 
was built on islands in the 
Adriatic Sea. The small map 
on the right shows the city 
boundary. The map below lo- 
cates important historic and 
artistic sites of Venice. 
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Water pressure then built up under the islands, and the 
city stopped sinking. 

The people of Venice's islands are continually af- 
fected by the water that surrounds them. The water in- 
fluences their food and housing as well as their trans- 
portation. For example, seafood is the main course of a 
typical Venetian lunch or dinner. Houses and other 
buildings do not stand on solid ground but on wooden 
piles (posts) driven into the mud. 

Almost all Venetians are Roman Catholics. Several an- 
nual events, in addition to religious holidays, attract 
large crowds to the city. One of these events, the Feast 
of the Redeemer, commemorates the end of a plague 
that struck Venice in 1575. During this all-night festival in 
July, musicians perform in lighted boats along the ca- 
nals. A regatta (gondola race) is held each September. 

Since about 1950, thousands of Venetians have left 
the islands to live in the mainland communities of Mar- 
ghera and Mestre. The majority of Venice's people now 
live in Mestre. Many people have moved because the 
mainland offers greater job opportunities and a lower 
cost of living. The modern apartment buildings in Mar- 
ghera and Mestre also attract many Venetians. Most of 
the buildings on the islands were erected hundreds of 
years ago, and there is no room to build new housing. 

Economy. Tourism is the chief economic activity of 
the islands of Venice. About 3 million tourists a year visit 
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Canals take the place of streets in Venice, and boats are used 
for transportation. Most of the buildings that line the canals are 
hundreds of years old. Bridges link the city's main islands. 


the historic centre of the city. They make up an impor- 
tant market for goods produced by craftworkers who 
live on the various islands. The islands of Murano have 
won fame for fine crystal and glassware. Lace and em- 
broidered work come from Burano. 

The industrial and trade activities of Venice centre in 
Marghera and Mestre. Factories in these communities 
produce aluminium, chemicals, coke, fertilizer, paint, 
petroleum products, steel, and other goods. Venice's 
port facilities are centred on Marghera. 

Industrial development in the mainland portion of 
Venice has created thousands of jobs for Venetians. But 
it has also been a major cause of the serious air and 
water pollution that threaten the city. 

History. The first settlers of Venice fled to the islands 
during the A.D. 400$ to escape barbarians who were in- 
vading Italy from northern Europe. The early Venetian 
economy was based on fishing and trading. The Vene- 
tians travelled along the Adriatic coasts in search of new 
markets. By the 8005, Venice was trading with Constanti- 
nople (now Istanbul) and cities on the Italian mainland 
and northern coast of Africa. Venice developed into an 
almost fully independent city-state, ruled by nobles. 

Venetian ships provided the transportation for the 
Fourth Crusade, which lasted from 1202 to 1204. The Ve- 
Netians joined the crusaders in battle and conquered 
the Byzantine Empire, including Constantinople (see 
Crusades [The Fourth Crusade]. The growing strength 
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of Venice led the city into a series of wars with Genoa, a 
rival sea power. Venice finally defeated Genoa in 1380 
and gained control over trade in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Venice became one of Europe's largest cities. 
It reached the height of its power during the 14005, 
when its colonial empire included Crete, Cyprus, the 
Dalmatian coast (now part of Croatia), and part of north- 
eastern Italy. Venetian ships carried almost all the silks, 
spices, and other luxury items that reached Europe from 
Asia. Venice became a leading centre of Renaissance art 
in the late 14005 and 15005 (see Renaissance). 

In the late 14005, Christopher Columbus journeyed to 
America and Vasco da Gama discovered a sea route to 
India. The centre of trade in Europe then shifted to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and Venice's power declined. The city 
gradually lost its eastern colonies to the Turks. 

In 1797, French forces led by Napoleon Bonaparte oc- 
cupied Venice. Napoleon divided what was left of the 
Venetian empire between France and Austria. The city 
itself came under Austrian control. In 1866, Venice be- 
came part of the independent Kingdom of Italy. 

The industrialization of Marghera and Mestre began 
in the early 19005. During World War II (1939-1945), Ger- 
man troops took over the city. Allied planes bombed the 
port at Marghera but spared Venice's islands. 

In 1966, a disastrous flood that struck much of Italy 
caused extensive damage in Venice. In the late 19805, 
the government approved funding for projects to pro- 
tect the city from flooding and from erosion caused by 


pollution. 
Related articles in World Book include: 
Bridge of Sighs Glass (The Middle Ages) 
Campanile Venetian blind 
Doge World, History of the (picture: 
Flag (picture: Historical flags of The Basilica of St. Mark) 
the world) 


Venison. See Deer. 

Venizelos, Eleutherios (1864-1936), was the domi- 
nant figure in Greek politics from 1910 to 1935. He 
served as prime minister of Greece six times between 
1910 and 1933, and he helped Greece acquire many Ae- 
gean islands, Crete, and other territories. 

In opposition to Greek King Constantine І, Venizelos 
brought Greece into World War I in 1917 on the side of 
the Allies (France, the United Kingdom, and Russia). Dur- 
ing the early 1920s, he helped prepare Greece for war 
against the Ottoman Empire. Greece lost this war in 
1922. Venizelos also helped persuade the Greeks to es- 
tablish a republic in 1924. 

Venizelos was born on Crete. 

See also Greece (History). 

Venkataraman, Ramaswami(1910- ),ап Indian 
politician, was the president of the Republic of India 
from 1987 to 1992. Before taking up this appointment, he 
had been vice president since 1984. As well as being a 
politician, Venkataraman was à barrister in Madras. 

Venkataraman was born in Thanjavur province, Tamil 
Nadu. He was educated at Madras University. As а 
young man, he was a devoted supporter of the Con- 
gress Party. The British imprisoned him in 1942-1944 for 
his involvement in the Quit India movement. After India 
obtained independence, Venkataraman served in the 
provisional parliament in 1950 and twice won a seat in 
Lok Sabha (the lower house of the Indian parliament), in 
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1952 and 1977 respectively. He was also minister of in- 
dustry and labour in the Madras state government. He 
was India's finance minister from 1980 to 1982 and de- 
fence minister from 1982 to 1984, 

In May 1992, Venkataraman visited China. It was the 
first official visit by an Indian president to the People's 
Republic of China. 

Venn diagram. See Set theory (Diagramming). 
Venom is a poisonous substance produced by many 
kinds of animals. These animals use venom to kill and di- 
gest prey. The poison is manufactured by a venom 
gland and is injected into the victim in various ways. 

Venom contains many toxic substances that act to- 
gether to poison a victim. Some venoms include poi- 
sons that block the transmission of nerve impulses to 
muscle cells, causing numbness and paralysis. Certain 
substances in venom slow or stop the heart. Many ven- 
oms also break down the walls of blood capillaries, 
causing swelling and internal bleeding. Some venoms 
contain poisons that cause the victim's blood to clot. 
Others contain substances that prevent clotting. 

Animals that produce venom use various body parts 
to inject the poison into their victims. Snakes use fangs, 
many kinds of fish use sharp, bony spines, and bees, 
hornets, and wasps use stingers, Most kinds of spiders 
inject venom by biting a victim. Scorpions use claws on 
their tail to shoot venom into prey. 

Venom has many uses in the treatment of illness. For 
example, doctors use the venom of the Malayan pit 
viper to treat certain types of heart attacks. Cobra venom 
is used to relieve some cases of severe pain, and bee 
venom helps in the treatment of arthritis. Venoms are 
also used in medical research. For instance, venoms that 
block the transmission of nerve impulses serve as a tool 
in the study of nerve function. 

Ventilation supplies fresh air to indoor places and re- 
moves stale air from these places. For people to feel 
comfortable, they need fresh air free from dust, soot, 
and odours. The air must not be too warm or too cool, 
and it must have the right amount of moisture. 

Even if the air in a room is fresh to begin with, impor- 
tant changes take place when people come into the 
room. The air becomes warmer because the human 
body gives off heat. The amount of moisture in the air 
increases because of the water vapour given off as peo- 
ple breathe and perspire. Also, the air becomes stale be- 
cause of perspiration and the oily matter given off from 
people's skins, noses, throats, and clothing. Smoking es- 
pecially makes the air stale. 

People remove the gas oxygen from the air they in- 
hale, and give off another gas, called carbon dioxide, to 
the air they exhale. Although breathing increases the 
carbon dioxide and decreases the oxygen in a room, 
these changes are normally too small to affect health. 

The more people there are in a room, or the harder 
they work, the faster the air becomes stale. If the air out- 
side is fresh, simply opening a window and perhaps 
turning on a fan will ventilate the room. However, if the 
outside air is not fresh or the room is on the inside of a 
building, special equipment is needed to clean the air, 

cool or heat it, and remove or add moisture. This equip- 
ment is called air conditioning (see Air conditioning). 

See also Humidity; Air cleaner. 

Ventricle. See Heart. 
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Ventriloquist Edgar Bergen gained fame on radio and in the 
cinema in the mid-1900s. He performed with his dummy Charlie 
McCarthy, above, who wore a dress suit and a monocle. 


Ventriloquism is the illusion of making the voice ap- 
pear to come from somewhere other than its source. It 
takes long and steady practice to develop the ability to 
imitate near and distant sounds. The sounds are pro- 
duced in the usual method, but the lips are held as 
nearly motionless as possible. The tongue is drawn well 
back and only the tip is moved. A deep breath is taken in 
and exhaled very slowly. Sounds are modified, or 
changed, by the muscles of the throat and the palate. 
The ventriloquist often changes consonants to avoid 
moving the lips. For example, the letter р becomes ak, 
and b is quickly slurred into a g ог k. Lack of facial ex- 
pression by the performer helps to fool the audience. 
The performer also constantly directs the attention of 
the audience to the place from which the sound is sup- 
posed to come. Theatrical ventriloquists often use à 
dummy or a puppet with whom they pretend to carry on 
а conversation (see Puppet [Dummiesl). ~ 
Ventriloquism is an ancient art. The Greeks thought it 
was the work of demons. They believed the voice came 
from the abdominal region. The word ventriloquism " 
comes from the Latin venter, meaning belly, and loqui; 
meaning to speak. During the 1700s and 18005, ventril- 
oquism emerged as a form of entertainment. Today, ít I5 
also recognized as an art. 
Ventris, Michael George Francis (1922-1 956), а 
British architect, solved one of the great mysteries of ar 
chaeology. He deciphered Linear B, a system of writing 
used by the ancient Greeks about 3,500 years ago. In- 
scriptions in Linear B were first found on clay tablets 
discovered at Knossos, Crete, about 1900. But all efforts 
to decipher them failed until Ventris, an amateur CryP* 
tographer, succeeded іп 1953. He proved that Linear? 
was Greek written in the form of writing used by the 
noans, the people of ancient Crete. As a result, scholars 
changed their views about the early history of ancient 
Greece. Ventris was born at Wheathampstead, Englan' ii 
See also Greece, Ancient (History [Beginnings]; Aegea 
civilization. 


Venturi, Robert (1925- ), is an American architect 
whose theories and designs helped establish post- 
modernism as an important architectural movement. 
Venturi discussed his theories in his influential book 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture (1966). 
Venturi advocated mixing symbols from classical archi- 
tecture, particularly Italian renaissance and Roman ar- 
chitecture with modern architectural forms and ideas 
from such vernacular (common) buildings as fire sta- 
tions. 

Venturi wrote that he wanted to achieve an architec- 
ture of “messy vitality.” Venturi wrote a second signifi- 


‘Matt Wargo, Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates, Inc. 
Venturi's Seattle Art Museum has an exterior of limestone. 
The windows at ground level are framed in red granite and col- 
ourful terracotta tiles. The building opened in 1991. 


cant book, Learning from Las Vegas (1972), with Steven 
Izenour and Denise Scott Brown, Venturi's wife. The 
book criticizes modern American architecture and 
urban planning through a favourable analysis of the 
spontaneous commercial architecture of Las Vegas. 

Venturi was born in Philadelphia. He demonstrated 
his theories in two early designs in Philadelphia, the 
Vanna Venturi House (1963) and the Guild House (1965). 
Critics interpreted the designs as attacks on modern ar- 
chitecture, particularly the works of Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Mies Van der Rohe. His later projects include the 
Seattle Art Museum and the Sainsbury Wing of the Na- 
tional Gallery in London (both 1991). 

See also Architecture (Architecture today). 
Venus was a major goddess in Roman mythology. She 
originally was a protector of gardens. Later, she took on 
the myths and qualities of Aphrodite, the goddess of fer- 
tility, love, and beauty in Greek mythology. Venus sym 
bolized the creative force that sustains all life. Cupid, the 
Roman god of love, was her son. 

Venus was also mother of Aeneas, a Trojan ancestor 
of the legendary founders of Rome. The Romans wor- 
shipped her because of her association with the city's 
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early history. They believed the family of the ruler Julius 
Caesar descended from Venus through Aeneas. 

Venus was born full-grown from the foam of the 
Mediterranean Sea and came to land on the island of 
Cyprus. She married Vulcan, the lame and ugly black- 
smith god. Venus had a love affair with Mars, the god of 
war, and she also fell in love with Adonis, a mortal. 

Venus plays a part in a famous myth called the Judg- 
ment of Paris. Venus and the goddesses Juno and Mi- 
nerva all claimed a golden apple, a prize reserved for 
the most beautiful goddess. The god Jupiter ordered 
Paris, the son of King Priam of Troy, to choose the most 
beautiful of the three. Paris awarded the apple to Venus. 
In revenge, Juno and Minerva made certain that Troy 
was destroyed during the Trojan War. 

Venus has been a popular subject of painters and 
sculptors. Many works show her admiring herself in a 
mirror. Others portray the Judgment of Paris or show 
Venus with Mars or Adonis. 

See also Aphrodite; Adonis; Paris (in mythology); 
Venus de Milo; Vulcan. 

Venus is known as Earth's "twin" because the two plan- 
ets are so similar in size. The diameter of Venus is about 
12,100 kilometres, approximately 644 kilometres smaller 
than that of Earth. No other planet comes nearer to Earth 
than Venus. At its closest approach, it is about 41.4 mil- 
lion kilometres away. 

As seen from Earth, Venus is brighter than any other 
planet or even any star. At certain times of the year, 
Venus is the first planet or star that can be seen in the 
western sky in the evening. At other times, it is the last 
planet or star that can be seen in the eastern sky in the 
morning. When Venus is near its brightest point, it can 
be seen in daylight. 

Ancient astronomers called the object that appeared 
in the morning Phosphorus, and the object that ap- 
peared in the evening Hesperus (see Evening star). 
Later, they realized these objects were the same planet. 
They named Venus in honour of the Roman goddess of 
love and beauty. 

Orbit. Venus is closer to the sun than any other 
planet except Mercury. Its mean (average) distance from 
the sun is about 108.2 million kilometres, compared with 
about 150 million kilometres for Earth and about 57.9 
million kilometres for Mercury. 

Venus travels around the sun in a nearly circular 
orbit. The planet's distance from the sun varies from 
about 108.9 million kilometres at its farthest point to 
about 107.5 million kilometres at its closest point. The 
orbits of all the other planets are more elliptical (oval- 
shaped), Venus takes about 225 Earth-days, or about 7} 
months, to go around the sun once, compared with 365 
days, or one year, for Earth. 

Phases. When viewed through a telescope, Venus 
can be seen going through “changes” in shape and size. 
These apparent changes are called phases, and they re- 
semble those of the moon. They result from different 
parts of Venus sunlit areas being visible from Earth at 
different times. 

As Venus and Earth travel around the sun, Venus can 
be seen near the opposite side of the sun about every 
584 days. At this point, almost all its sunlit area is visible. 
As Venus moves around the sun toward Earth, its sunlit 
area appears to decrease and its size seems to increase. 
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Thick clouds of sulphuric acid cover Venus, /eft But radar waves beamed from space probes 
have pierced the clouds, providing data that a computer used to construct an image of the planet's 
surface, right. The colours are based on pictures taken by probes that landed on Venus. 


After about 221 days, only half the planet is visible. After 
another 71 days, Venus nears the same side of the sun 
as Earth, and only a thin sunlit area can be seen. 

When Venus is moving toward Earth, the planet can 
be seen in the early evening. When moving away from 
Earth, Venus is visible in the early morning. 

Rotation. As Venus travels around the sun, it rotates 
very slowly on its axis, an imaginary line drawn through 
its centre. Venus axis is not perpendicular (at an angle of 
90°) to the planet's path around the sun. The axis tilts at 
an angle of approximately 178' from the perpendicular 
position. For an illustration of the tilt of Venus, see 
Planet (The axes of the planets). Unlike Earth, Venus 
does not rotate in the same direction in which it travels 
around the sun. Rather, Venus rotates in the retrograde 
lopposite) direction and spins around once every 243 
Earth-days. 

Surface and atmosphere. Although Venus is called 
Earth's “twin,” its surface conditions appear to be very 
different from those of Earth. Geologists have had diffi- 
culty learning about the surface of Venus because the 
planet is always surrounded by thick clouds of sulphuric 
acid. They have used radar, radio astronomy equipment, 
and space probes to “explore” Venus. 

Until recently, much of what geologists knew about 
the surface of Venus came from ground-based radar ob- 
servations, the Soviet Union's Venera space probes, and 
United States Pioneer probes. In 1990, the U.S. space 
probe Magellan began orbiting Venus, using radar to 
map the planet's surface. 

The surface of Venus is extremely hot and dry. There 
is no liquid water on the planet's surface because the 
high temperature would cause any liquid to boil away. 

Venus has a variety of surface features, including 
level ground, mountains, canyons, and valleys. About 65 
per cent of the surface is covered by flat, smooth plains. 
On these plains are thousands of volcanoes, ranging 
from about 0.8 to 240 kilometres in diameter. Six 


Venus at a glance 

Venus, shown in blue below, is the second 
closest planet to the sun. Astronomers some- 
times use the ancient symbol for Venus, right. 


Neptune 


| 


Saturn 


Distance from the sun: Shortest — 107,500,000 km; 
Greatest —108,900,000 km; Mean — 108,200,000 km. 

Distance from Earth: Shortest —41,400,000 km; 
Greatest —257,000,000 km. 

Diameter: 12,104 km. 

Length of year: 225 Earth-days. 

Rotation period: 243 Earth-days. 

Temperature: 462 °C. 

Atmosphere: Carbon dioxide, nitrogen, water vapour” 
argon, carbon monoxide, neon, sulphur dioxide. 

Number of satellites: None. 
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Venus appears in ће evening sky when moving toward 
Earth. It is in the morning sky after it has passed between the 
sun and Earth and begins moving away from Earth. 


mountainous regions make up about 35 per cent of the 
surface of Venus. One mountain range, called Maxwell, 
is about 11.3 kilometres high and about 870 kilometres 
long. It is the highest feature on the planet. In an area 

called Beta Regio is a canyon that is 1.0 kilometre deep. 

There are also impact craters on the surface of Venus. 
Impact craters form when a planet and asteroid collide. 
The Moon, Mars, and Mercury are covered with impact 
craters, but Venus has substantially fewer craters. The 
scarcity of impact craters on Venus has led geologists to 
conclude that the present surface is less than 1 billion 
years old. 

А number of surface features on Venus are unlike 
anything on Earth. For example, Venus has coronae 
(crowns), ringlike structures that range from about 155 
to 580 kilometres in diameter. Scientists believe that 
coronae form when hot material inside the planet rises 
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to the surface. Also on Venus are tesserae (tiles), raised 
areas in which many ridges and valleys have formed in 
different directions. 

The atmosphere of Venus is heavier than that of any 
other planet. It consists primarily of carbon dioxide, with 
small amounts of nitrogen and water vapour. The plan- 
et's atmosphere also contains minute traces of argon, 
carbon monoxide, neon, and sulphur dioxide. The at- 
mospheric pressure (pressure exerted by the weight of 
the gases) on Venus is estimated at 9,122 kilopascals. 
This is about 90 times greater than the atmospheric 
pressure on Earth, which is about 101 kilopascals. 

Temperature. The temperature of the uppermost 
layer of Venus clouds averages about 13 'C. However, 
the temperature of the planet's surface is about 462 ‘Ç= 
higher than that of any other planet and hotter than most 
ovens. 

The plants and animals that live on Earth could not 
live on the surface of Venus, because of the high tem- 
perature. Astronomers do not know whether any form 
of life exists on Venus, but they doubt that it does. 

Most astronomers believe that Venus high surface 
temperature can be explained by what is known as the 
greenhouse effect. A greenhouse lets in radiant energy 
from the sun, but it prevents much of the heat from es- 
caping. The thick clouds and dense atmosphere of 
Venus work in much the same way. The sun's radiant en- 
ergy readily filters into the planet's atmosphere. But the 
large droplets of sulphuric acid present in Venus 
clouds—and the great quantity of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere—seem to trap much of the solar energy at 
the planet's surface. 

Mass and density. The mass of Venus is about four- 
fifths that of Earth (see Mass). The force of gravity on 
Venus is slightly less than on Earth. For this reason, an 
object weighing 100 kilograms on Earth would weigh 
about 88 kilograms on Venus. Venus is also slightly less 
dense than Earth (see Density). A portion of Venus 


An impact crater on Venus 
measures about 37 kilometre 
across the depression in its 
centre. A computer produced 
this image in 1991, using in- 
formation from a radar scan 
by the U.S. space probe Ма 
gellan. 
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This map of Venus is based on a radar survey taken by the U.S. Pioneer Venus 1 space probe. The radius scale, right, uses и 
to indicate distances from the planet's centre to the top of its surface features. Venus highest mountain range appears as a red ma: 
at 0° longitude and about 65° north latitude. It rises about 11.3 kilometres above the plains, which appear as blue areas. 


would weigh a little less than an equal-sized portion of 
Earth, 

Flights to Venus. Venus was the first planet to be ob- 
served by a passing spacecraft. The unmanned U.S. 
spacecraft Mariner 2 passed within 34,760 kilometres of 
Venus on Dec. 14, 1962, after travelling through space 
for more than 3} months. It measured various condi- 
tions on and near Venus. For example, instruments car- 
ried by the spacecraft measured the high temperatures 
of the planet. 

Two unmanned Soviet spacecraft “explored” Venus in 
1966. Venera 2 passed within 24,000 kilometres of the 
planet on February 27, and Venera 3 crashed into Venus 
on March 1. 

In October 1967, spacecraft from both the United 
States and the Soviet Union reached Venus. On October 
18, the Soviet spacecraft Venera 4 dropped a capsule of 
instruments into Venus’ atmosphere by parachute. On 
October 19, the U.S. spacecraft Mariner 5 passed within 
3,990 kilometres of Venus. It did not detect a magnetic 
field. Both probes reported large amounts of carbon di- 
oxide in the planet's atmosphere. On Dec. 15, 1970, the 
Soviet spacecraft Venera 7 landed on Venus. The U.S. 
planetary probe Mariner 10 flew near Venus on Feb. 5, 
1974. The probe transmitted the first close-up photo- 

graphs of the planet. 

On Oct. 22, 1975, the unmanned Soviet spacecraft 
Venera 9 landed on Venus and provided the first 

close-up photograph on the planet's surface. Three days 


later, another Soviet space vehicle, Venera 10, reached 

Venus. It photographed Venus ' surface, measured its at- 
mospheric pressure, and determined the composition 

of rocks on its surface. 

Four unmanned spacecraft reached Venus in Decem: 
ber 1978. The United States craft Pioneer Venus 1 began 
orbiting the planet on December 4. This craft transmit- 
ted radar images of Venus, produced a map of its sur- 
face, and measured temperatures at the top of the plan- 
ets clouds. On December 9, the U.S. Pioneer Venus 2 д 
entered the planet's atmosphere and measured its den 
sity and chemical composition. On December 21, the 
Soviet craft Venera 12 landed on Venus. A second 50: t 
viet lander, Venera 11, reached the planet's surface E 
days later. Both probes sent back data on the lower?! 
mosphere of Venus. : 

Two more Soviet spacecraft landed on Venus In 
1982— Venera 13 on March 1 and Venera 14 on Ma 
Both probes transmitted photographs of Venus anc е" 
lysed soil samples. Beginning in October 1983, М0 d 
ditional Soviet spacecraft mapped the region of Mo 
north of 30° north latitude using radar. Venera E 5 
ished its mapping in July 1984; Venera 16, in Apr! E. 
The two probes provided clear images of features 
small as 1.5 kilometres across. ” 

The US. spacecraft Magellan began orbit 
on Aug. 10, 1990, Radar images received fror 
gellan show details of features only 100 metre É 

See also Planet; Solar system; Space exploration. 
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Venus de Milo is a famous ancient Greek statue. The 
marble sculpture represents Aphrodite, the Greek god- 
dess of love and beauty (Venus in Roman mythology), It 
stands over 2 metres tall. It was created by an unknown 
sculptor, perhaps about 130 B.C. The statue has broad 
hips and breasts in contrast to a fine-boned, serene 
head. Drapery seems to be slipping off her hips. 

The statue was named Venus de Milo (Venus of 
Milos) because a peasant found it on the Greek island of 
Milos in 1820. It was broken into two parts. Other frag- 
ments were found, including pieces of arms and a ped- 
estal with an inscription. These later disappeared and 
have never been recovered. It was one of many statues 
of Aphrodite inspired by the Aphrodite of Knidos by the 
Greek sculptor Praxiteles (see Praxiteles). 

The Marquis de Riviére, French ambassador to Tur- 
key, bought the statue. After it was repaired, he gave it 
to King Louis XVIII of France. Louis presented the statue 
to the Louvre museum in Paris, where it is now exhib- 
ited. 

See also Paris (picture: The Venus de Milo). 
Venus’-flytrap is a plant found in a small area of the 
coastal regions of North and South Carolina, in the 
United States. It is also called Dionaea. This plant traps 
insects in its leaves and digests them. Because of this 
habit it is called a carnivorous (meat-eating) plant. 
Venus-flytrap grows in bogs in which the soils lack ni- 
trogen. The insects take the 
place of nitrogen in the 
plant's diet. It grows best in 
a damp atmosphere but 
needs sunshine. 

Venus-flytrap grows 
about 30 centimetres high. 
It bears a cluster of small, 
white blossoms at the top 
of the flower stalk. The 
blossoms rise from a tuft of 
oddly shaped leaves. The 
leaves have two parts—a 
lower bladelike portion 
and an upper part with two 
lobes hinged to a rib. The 
surface of each lobe has three sensitive hairs, and the 
edges of each lobe are fringed with sharp bristles. 
When an insect lights on one of these hairs, the two 
lobes close like a trap and hold the insect inside. 

The soft parts of the insect are digested by a fluid that 
is secreted by special glands of the leaf. After the plant 
has taken in the food, the trap opens, and the leaf is in 
position to capture another victim. When a leaf has 
caught several insects, it withers and dies. 

See also Insectivorous plant. 

Scientific classification. Venus“flytrap is in the family 
Droseraceae. It is Dionaea muscipula. 

Venus’-girdle. See Ctenophore. 1 
Veracruz (рор. 328,607) is the chief port of Mexico. Its 
official name is Veracruz Llave. The city overlooks a har- 
bour on the Gulf of Mexico, 320 kilometres east of Mex- 
ico City. Its products include chocolate, cigars, shoes, 
and textiles. Veracruz is a railway centre. The city is the 
site of the fortress of San Juan de Ulúa, built by the 
Spanish in the 1500s. For the location of Vera Cruz, see 
Mexico (political map). 


Runk/Schoenberger from Grant Hellman 
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Hernando Cortés founded Veracruz in 1519 (see 
Cortés, Hernando). The city was the first Spanish settle- 
ment in Mexico. United States Marines occupied Vera- 
cruz for a time in 1914, after a dispute with Mexico over 
the arrest of some U.S. sailors. 

Verb is a part of speech that expresses an action or a 
state of being. A verb may consist of one word, such as 
send, or a group of words, such as has been sending. 
Every sentence must include a verb. Verbs occupy char- 
acteristic positions in a sentence. For example, only a 
verb makes sense in the blank spaces in the following 
sentences: 

She the letter. (sent, began) 

He my father, (is, answered) 


We immediately. (went, arrived) 
Did they ? go, begin) 


Formal characteristics of verbs can be illustrated 
by the forms of the verb /a// These forms are fall, falls, 
fell, fallen, and falling. Fall is the base form, or infinitive, 
with or without the preceding particle to. Fal/ is also the 
form of the first and second person singular and plural, 
as in / fall, you fall, we fall. Falls is the form of the third 
person singular, used with a noun or a pronoun subject. 
Fell is the past tense form. Fallen is the past participle. It 
is used after an auxiliary verb, such as be and its forms 
(ат, is, are, was, and were). It is used alone when the 
verb is used as a modifier, as in Fallen /eaves covered it. 
Falling is the present participle, used as a modifier, as in 
The falling snow blinded him, and after forms of be, as 
in He was falling. 

Auxiliary verbs, such as can, may, should, might, 
and must, do not have the same characteristics as other 
verbs. They are usually followed by the base form ofa 
verb, as in John can go but Peter must stay. The verbs 
do, be, and have serve a double function. They may be 
used as independent verbs (He has it) and also as auxil- 
iary verbs (She has tried). 

Regular and irregular verbs are classified accord- 
ing to the way they form the past tense and past partici- 
ple. A verb's base form, past tense form, and past parti- 
ciple are called its principal parts. 

Most English verbs are regular. The past tense form 
and the past participle of a regular verb are created by 
adding -ed to the base form, as in happen, happened, 
happened. The principal parts of all verbs of recent ori- 
gin are formed by adding -ed to the base form, as in 
computerize, computerized, computerized. 

Irregular verbs change in other ways to form the past 
tense and past participle. One kind of irregular verb 
changes in the past tense and then keeps that same 
form in the past participle. Examples include feed, fed, 
fed: and win, won, won. Another kind adds an -л or -en 
to the base form or to the past tense form to make the 
past participle. Examples include know, knew, known; 
and speak, spoke, spoken. Other verbs have irregular 
changes in spelling for each principal part, as in slay, 
slew, slain. Still others use the same form for all princi- 
pal parts. They include cost, cut, set, and shut. These 
verbs are called invariables. 

A large group of irregular verbs shows a change of 
vowel in both the past tense and past participle: begin, 
began, begun; ring, rang, rung; swim, swam, swum. 
Through usage, many verbs of this type are gradually 
changing into regular verbs with -ed endings. For exam- 
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ple, the verb strive has the irregular forms strive, strove, 
striven and also has the regular forms strive, strived, 
strived. 

Transitive and intransitive verbs. Verbs may be 
classified as either transitive or intransitive. A transitive 
verb has an object, as in He found the money. The ob- 
ject of found is money. An intransitive verb has no ob- 
ject, as in She is speaking. Many verbs may be transitive 
in one sentence and intransitive in another. For example, 
The chorus sang a popular song (transitive); The chorus 
sang well (intransitive). 

Linking, or copulative, verbs occur in two general 
structures. In one, the verb is followed by an adjective, 
as in He is good or It smelt good. Verbs such as 
seemed, looked, tasted, smelt, became, sounded, 
turned, and various others can be used as linking verbs. 
Some occur only in limited contexts, as in The text ran 
short. In the other linking-verb structure, a noun follow- 
ing the verb refers to the subject, as in She is my 
mother; He became mayor; and She seemed an interest- 
ing person. 

Finite and nonfinite verbs. A finite verb, together 
with a subject, can form a grammatically complete sen- 
tence: She drives; She is driving. A nonfinite verb, or 
verbal, is derived from a verb but acts as another part of 
speech. There are three forms of verbals: gerunds, parti- 
ciples, and infinitives. A gerund is used as a noun: Swim- 
ming is fun. Participles serve as adjectives: Susan held 
the winning ticket. Infinitives can be used as nouns, ad- 
jectives, or adverbs. In the sentence To run a mile is dif- 
ficult, the infinitive to run serves as a noun. In the sen- 
tence / have reading to do, the infinitive to do is used as 
an adjective. In the sentence Alice practised to become 
a better singer, the infinitive to become serves as an ad- 
verb. 

Nonstandard usage of verbs involves the use of 
verb forms that are not suited to the rest of a sentence. 
Such usage occurs mainly in two ways. One way con- 
sists of dropping a standard verb ending: He fal/ instead 
of He falls. The other common nonstandard practice in- 
volves using an inappropriate principal part: / seen it in- 
stead of / saw it. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Conjugation Mood Sentence 
Gerund Number Tense 
Infinitive Participle Voice 
Inflection Person 


Verbal. See Gerund; Participle; Infinitive. 

Verbena is the name of a large group of plants, almost 
all of which are native to North America and South 
America. Most wild verbenas grow in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. A few species of verbenas are culti- 
vated. In temperate regions, they are grown mainly as 
bedding plants and in hanging baskets. 

Most wild verbena have spikes of small flowers that 
are not very showy. A common European species, 
known as vervain, was once thought to be an effective 
remedy for blockages in the bladder and bowel, vision 
disorders, and many other ailments. Several other spe- 
cies of wild verbena are also called vervain. Cultivated 
verbenas have clusters of showy flowers in a great vari- 
ety of colours, including pink, red, white, and purple. 
The flowers of all verbenas have a tubelike shape, and 
they flare into five petals at the tip. 


The garden verbena produces clusters of fragrant flowers on 
a slender stem. The blossoms of the verbena may be red, pink, 
or other colours. 


Verbenas are best cultivated in a fertile soil in a sunny 
position. To encourage bushy growth, the leading shoot 
of the young plant should be pinched out. 

Scientific classification. Verbenas belong to the vervain 
family, Verbenaceae. The European vervain is Verbena offici- 
nalis. The most commonly cultivated variety is Verbena hybrida 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), was an Italian com- 
poser of operas. His works are performed more often 
today than those of any other opera composer. Between 
1851 and 1871, Verdi produced a remarkable series of 
masterpieces, including Rigo/etto (1851), // Trovatore 
(1853), La Traviata (1853), The Sicilian Vespers (1855), 
Simon Boccanegra (1857, revised 1881), A Masked Ball 
(1859), La Forza del Destino (1862), Don Carlos (1867), and 
Aida (1871). Verdi wrote 26 operas. He composed all to 
Italian ibrettos (texts) except the Sicilian Vespers and 
Don Carlos, which he wrote to French librettos. 

Verdi gained fame for his mastery of theatrical effect 
and for the stirring melodic quality of his operas. He 
took several of his plots from the plays of such great 
dramatists as Victor Hugo, Friedrich Schiller, and wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Verdi wrote many melodies for 500° 
ists and small groups of singers. His operatic choruses 
remain familiar throughout the world. ; 

Verdi, a fiery Italian patriot, became a symbol of b 
struggle for independence from Austria during the mi 
18005. He had frequent conflicts with Austrian authori Т 
ties, who felt that his operas encouraged Italian nation’ 
ism. Much of the music of his early operas, particularly 
of Nabucco (1842) and / Lombardi (1843), became ident 
fied with the Italian nationalist movement. died 

Verdi was born in Le Roncole, near Parma. He studi 
music as a boy in Busseto, a nearby town. He tried to 
enter the Milan Conservatory in 1832 but was rejecte 
because he was too old and lacked sufficient юп 
training. He began taking private music lessons In i 

In 1839, Verdi's first opera, Oberto, was а success 
its première at La Scala, the leading opera house in 
Milan. Between 1838 and 1840, his first wife and WS 
small children died. The grief-stricken composer П 


ished a comic opera, Un Giorno di Regno, which was a 
failure when presented in 1840. But his third opera, Ма- 
bucco, made him the foremost Italian composer of his 
time. After completing Aida in 1871, Verdi apparently 
decided to end his career because of illness and age. 
During the next 16 years, his only important composi- 
tion was a Requiem Mass (1874), written in memory of 
the Italian author Alessandro Manzoni. 

Verdi returned to opera composing in the mid-1880's 
through the urging of his friend Arrigo Boito, a noted 
Italian poet and composer. Boito contributed librettos 
for Verdi's Otello (1887) and Falstaff (1893). Many critics 
have called Otello Verdi's greatest tragic opera, and 
some consider it the greatest of all Italian operas. Fa/- 
staff was only Verdi's second comic opera, but it ranks 
as one of the greatest comic operas ever written. 

Verdi's only works after Fa/staff were four beautiful 
religious compositions for voices called Quattro Pezzi 
Sacri (1898). A period of national mourning was declared 
in Italy following Verdi's death. The Complete Operas of 
Verdi (1970) by Charles Osborne analyses the historical, 
literary, and musical elements of the operas composed 
by Verdi. 

See also Opera (Giuseppe Verdi); Boito, Arrigo. 
Verdun, Battles of. Verdun, one of the oldest cities 
of France, has been a battleground since Attila the Hun 
ravaged it in A.D. 450. This city on the Meuse River in 
northern France is about 80 kilometres from the German 
border. It has often played a key role in resisting enemy 
invasion. 

The most famous battle occurred during World War 1. 
On Feb, 21, 1916, German troops launched a surprise at- 
tack. The Germans believed that the French would de- 
fend Verdun to the last person. Germany hoped that 
French losses would be so great that France would drop 
out of the war. Even if France continued to fight, the 
Germans thought that French forces would be too weak 
to fight effectively. The French, led by General Henri 
Pétain, defended the area stubbornly. After 11 months, 
the Germans withdrew, and the French hailed Pétain as 
a hero (see Pétain, Henri Р.). 

During World War Il (1939-1945), German forces eas- 
ily captured Verdun in 1940, and United States forces re- 
captured the city in 1944. 

Verdun, Treaty of, divided Charlemagne's empire 
into three parts. Charlemagne's grandsons fought over 
control of the empire after their father died in 840, and 
finally signed the treaty in 843. Charles the Bald received 
most of what is now France. Louis the German took al- 
most all the land east of the Rhine, which became mod- 
ern Germany. Lothair kept the title of emperor, and 
ruled a strip of land in the middle, from the North Sea to 
central Italy. 

As a result of the treaty, the lands that became France 
and Germany were divided. The section in between re- 
mained a battleground for a thousand years. Italy soon 
fell away from Lothair's kingdom. In later years, part of 
his kingdom became known as Lotharingia, ог, later, 
Lorraine. The partition agreed upon at Verdun marked 
the end of the political unity of the Christian countries of 
Western Europe. А 
Vereeniging (pop. 60,680) is an important industrial 
town in Gauteng province in South Africa. The name 
Gauteng was introduced in 1994 to replace PWV (Preto- 
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Voortrekker Avenue is a main street in Vereeniging, an im- 
portant industrial town in South Africa's Gauteng province. 


ria-Witwatersrand-Vereeniging). Vereeniging is situated 
on the Vaal, about 60 kilometres south of Johannesburg. 
For location, see South Africa (political map). 

Gauteng is the largest urban industrial complex in Af- 
rica. Iron and steel works were established in Vereeni- 
ging in 1911, and power stations in 1913. Heavy steel 
manufacture and power generation from local coal are 
the main industries. 

In 1880, George Stow discovered coal deposits in the 
area. This led to the formation of a company called De 
Zuid Afrikaansche en Oranje Vrystaatsche Koelen en 
Mineralen Mijn Vereeniging, which gave the town its 
name. Vereeniging is the Dutch word for company. 
Vérendrye, Sieur de la. See La Vérendrye, Sieur 
de. 

Verga, Giovanni (1840-1922), was an Italian novelist, 
playwright, and short-story writer. His style—dry, matter- 
of-fact, and impersonal, yet highly effective—influenced 
many later Italian writers. 

Verga was born in Catania, Sicily, and his best work 
deals with Sicily and its people. In The House by the 
Medlar Tree (1881), Verga described the struggle of a 
Sicilian fishing family to keep their home and integrity 
despite tragedy and disaster. Verga planned it as the 
first of five novels describing people's unsuccessful ef- 
forts to improve their lives. The project ended with the 
second novel, Mastro Don Gesualdo (1889). 

Verga's literary success began in 1866 with the publi- 
cation of the first of several romantic novels of middle- 
class life. He also wrote several short stories set in Sicily. 
His collection Life in the Fields (1880) includes "Caval- 
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leria Rusticana.” This tale became the basis of an opera 
by Pietro Mascagni. 

Vergil. See Virgil. 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-1896), was a French poet born in 
Metz. He began his career with Féfes Galantes (1869), 
impressionistic sonnets inspired by the paintings of An- 
toine Watteau. Verlaine's short poem "Art Poétique” 
(1871-1873) expressed the spirit of the symbolist move- 
ment. In it, he claimed that the suggestive power of 
music was the essential quality of poetry. See Symbol- 
ism. 

Verlaine travelled through Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium with the teenage poet Arthur Rim- 
baud in the early 18705. Verlaine described the land- 
scapes in dream imagery in Romances sans Paroles 
(Songs Without Words, 1874). The friendship ended in 
1874 when Verlaine shot and wounded Rimbaud during 
a quarrel. After Verlaine served a brief prison term for 
the shooting, he wrote Sagesse (Wisdom, 1881), poems 
of self-searching and religious repentance. 

Verlaine's many spontaneous and melodious verses— 
with their images of grey skies, pale moons, and weep- 
ing violins—create a melancholy mood. 

See also Rimbaud, Arthur. 

Vermeer, Jan (1632-1675), was a Dutch painter. He 
was especially skilled at painting simply furnished do- 
mestic interiors in which young, middle-class men and 
women talk, drink, or play musical instruments. Vermeer 
is also known for paintings of individual female figures 
quietly performing simple tasks before a mirror or a 
window, such as reading a letter or holding a pitcher. 
He placed his figures close to the viewer in relatively 
simplified composition. Many of his subjects appear 
caught in tranquil moments of concentration. Vermeer's 
Оу Woman with a Water Jug appears in the Painting 
article. 


Officer and Laughing Girl about 1660, an oil painting on canvas 
A typical Vermeer painting shows a quiet scene of middle- 
class domestic life illuminated by sunlight from a window. 


Vermeer employed the pointillist or stippling method 
of painting. In this method, the painter uses small dots 
or points of unmixed colour that blend in the eye of the 
viewer. In paintings such as The Lacemaker and The 
Milk Maid, Vermeer used this technique to suggest the 
illusion of soft light playing fleetingly over the textures 
of surfaces. Vermeer's conception of soft light results in 
slightly blurred outlines. 

Vermeer's two outdoor scenes, The View of Delft and 
Street in Delft, rank among the finest landscape paint- 
ings of the 1600s. Vermeer was born in Delft. He spent 
his entire life there, working mainly as an art dealer and 
innkeeper. 

Vermicelli. See Pasta. 

Vermiculite is a mineral that occurs as layered flakes. 
It resembles the mineral mica (see Mica). Vermiculite 
consists mainly of the chemical elements aluminium, 
iron, magnesium, oxygen, and silicon. It may be brown 
or yellow. 

When expanded by heat, vermiculite becomes a light- 
weight, fireproof substance with good heat insulating 
properties. It is used chiefly in building materials for in- 
sulation and soundproofing. It is also used as а soil con- 
ditioner and potting material. The United States pro- 
duces and consumes more vermiculite than any other 
nation. 

Vermilion is a pigment or colouring matter used in 
making paint. The colour of vermilion varies from crim- 
son to a brilliant yellow-red. Formerly made from the 
mineral cinnabar, vermilion is now made from mercury 
and sulphur ground together and treated with caustic- 
potash solution. This may be heated and stirred to form 
a black sulphide which yields the pigment, after long 
steaming. The name vermilion comes from a Latin word 
that means /ittle worm, and refers to the dried bodies of 
insects from which carmine, another red dye, is ob- 
tained. 

See also Cinnabar. 

Vermont (pop. 564,964) is a state in New England, 
United States. It is one of the smallest U.S. states. Only 
Alaska and Wyoming have fewer people. About two- 
thirds of Vermont people live in rural агеаѕ—а greater 
percentage than in any other state. Burlington is the 
largest city and Rutland is second largest. Montpelier is 
the state capital. 


> [United States 


sn of the 
Vermont is a small state lying in the New England region ei 
northeastern United States. 


Vermont is noted for the beauty of its autumn scenery. 


Land. Vermont covers 24,900 square kilometres. The 
tree-covered Green Mountains run the entire length of 
central Vermont. The name Vermont comes from Vert 
Mont, the French words for Green Mountain. Vermont's 
nickname is the Green Mountain State. The mountains 
attract thousands of skiers and other tourists. Mount 
Mansfield, the highest peak, rises 1,339 metres above 
sea level. In addition to the Green Mountains, Vermont 
has many other mountainous and hilly areas. 

Water forms more than half the state borders. The 
Connecticut River forms Vermont's entire eastern bor- 
der. Lake Champlain extends along the northern half of 
the western border. 

Summers in Vermont are short, with few hot days. 
The average July temperature is 20° C. Vermont winters 
E long and cold, with an average January temperature 
of —8' C. 

Economy. Manufacturing is the single most impor- 
tant economic activity in the state. The production of 
electronic goods, including computer machinery and 
components, is the leading manufacturing activity by far. 

Service industries employ about two-thirds of Ver- 
mont's workers. They include education, finance, health 
care, and trade. 

. Milk is Vermont's most important farm product. Gran- 
ite is the leading mineral product. 

History. Vermont was chiefly an Indian hunting 
ground before white settlers arrived in the 1700's. Eng- 
land controlled the region until the American Revolu- 
tion (1775-1783). Early in the war, Vermont soldiers 
called the Green Mountain Boys captured Fort Ti- 
conderga, on Lake Champlain in New York, from the 
British. Vermont became a U.S. state in 1791. ^ 

During the early 1900's, manufacturing replaced agri- 
Culture as Vermont's most important economic activity. 
The state's tourist industry also grew rapidly. A number 
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of disputes arose during the 1980's between people 
who favour economic development and those who view 
it as a threat to the state's rural beauty. 

Vernal equinox. See Equinox. 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905), a French novelist, wrote 
some of the first science-fiction stories. Although his 
books were written before the invention of the aero- 
plane, they have remained popular in the space age. 
Verne forecast the invention of aeroplanes, submarines, 
television, guided missiles, 
and space satellites. Verne 
even predicted their uses 
accurately. 

Verne cleverly used real- 
istic detail and believable 
explanations to support in- 
credible tales of adventure. 
His fantastic plots took ad- 
vantage of the widespread 
interest in science in the 
18005. He carried his read- 
ers all over the earth, 
under it, and above it. 
Verne's Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, 
published in 1870, tells about Captain Nemo, a mad sea 
captain who cruises beneath the oceans ina submarine. 
In Around the World in Eighty Days (1873), Phileas Fogg 
travels around the earth in the then unheard-of time of 
80 days, just to win a bet. Other thrillers include A Jour- 
ney to the Centre of the Earth (1864), From the Earth to 
the Moon (1865), and Around the Moon (1870). 

Verne knew a great deal about geography, and used 
his knowledge to make his stories realistic. He also 
wrote several historical novels, including a story about 
the American Civil War, North Against South (1887). 

Verne was born in Nantes. He studied law in Paris but 
decided to become a writer. His first works were plays 
and the words for operas. Verne's first novel, Five 
Weeks in a Balloon (1863), brought him immediate suc- 
cess. It was based on an essay he wrote describing the 
exploration of Africa in a balloon. The essay was re- 
jected several times before one publisher suggested 
that Verne rewrite it as a novel of imagination. The pop- 
ularity of the book encouraged Verne to continue writ- 
ing on science-fiction themes. 

Vernier is an instrument used in measuring lengths 
and angles. It is named after Pierre Vernier, a French 
mathematician who invented it during the 16005. 

The most common vernier has a short graduated 
scale, or “ruler,” which slides along a longer scale. The 
subdivisions on the short rule are nine-tenths as long as 
the subdivisions on the long scale. Nine small divisions 
on the large scale are equal to 10 on the small scale. 

In using the vernier, the large scale is laid along the 
material to be measured, a small pipe, for example. The 
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The vernier scale measures lengths and angles. 
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small scale is slid until it reaches the end of the pipe. 
Now we check to see which of its divisions lines up with 
one of the divisions on the large scale. Suppose the 5, or 
fifth division from the zero end of the small scale, lines 
up with 25 on the large scale. Since each division on the 
small scale is one-tenth smaller than the large divisions, 
five divisions are equal to only four and one-half on the 
large scale. Therefore, the end of the small scale rests at 
25—45, or 205 on the large scale. 

Engineers often use callipers with a vernier attach- 
ment (see Calliper). Some read 0.025 millimetre without 
a magnifier. The setting circles on astronomical tele- 
scopes are often equipped with verniers and magnify- 
ing devices, allowing a very accurate reading of the po- 
sition of the celestial object under observation. 
Vernier, Pierre. See Vernier. 

Veronese, Paolo (1528-1588), painted in and around 
Venice at the end of the Italian Renaissance. His real 
name was Paolo Cagliari, but he was called Veronese 
because he was born in Verona. His art is typically Vene- 
tian in its dependence on the poetic effects of colour. 
Veronese became most popular for paintings of histori- 
cal subjects and myths, and for representations of the 
life of Venetian aristocrats. He also painted religious 
subjects and portraits. His figures are robust and hand- 
some, splendidly costumed, and theatrically posed in 
rich settings. His major works include Marriage at Cana 
in the Louvre in Paris; Mars and Venus in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City; and frescoes in the 
Villa Maser, near Venice. 

Veronica, Saint, is traditionally supposed to have 
been one of the women of Jerusalem who followed 
Jesus on His way to Calvary. She is said to have offered 
Christ her linen veil to wipe the sweat from His face. 
Apocryphal traditions record that the imprint of His fea- 
tures remained on the cloth, and such a miraculous relic 
is said to have been preserved in Rome and in other cit- 
ies. Veronica's feast day is celebrated on July 12. 
Verrazano, Giovanni da (1485?-1528?), an Italian 
navigator in the service of France, sailed to North Amer- 
ica in 1524. On the voyage, he sought the Northwest Pas- 
sage to China. He did not find the passage. But he ex- 


plored the eastern coast of North America from the Car- 
olinas to Newfoundland. Verrazano later made two 
more voyages to the New World. Historians believe that 
during the second of these voyages, he was killed by In- 
dians in the Caribbean region. Verrazano was born near 
Florence. See also Great-circle route. 

Verrocchio, Andrea del (about 1435-1488), was an 
Italian sculptor and painter. One of his early great works 
is a standing figure of David with the head of Goliath at 
his feet. The work shows how Verrocchio used his 
knowledge of anatomy to enrich the meaning of his sub- 
ject. The bronze group, Christ and St. Thomas, demon- 
strates the artist's mastery of psychology in the hesitancy 
of St. Thomas’ stride and gesture in contrast to the calm 
and poise of Christ. 

Verrocchio's large bronze of Bartolommeo Colleoni is 
sometimes called the world's finest equestrian statue 
(statue of a man ona horse). It appears in colour in the 
Sculpture article. His one unquestioned painting, The 
Baptism of Christ, appears in the John the Baptist article. 
The angel on the left was probably painted by his pupil 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Versailles (pop. 91,494) is a city in northern France. It 
lies about 18 kilometres southwest of Paris (see France 
[political тар}. Versailles is best known as the site of the 
magnificent Palace of Versailles and the beautiful 
grounds around it. The palace was built by King Louis 
XIV during the 1600s and was the royal residence for 
more than 100 years. It is now a national museum. 

The palace stands in the western part of Versailles. It 
is about half a kilometre long and has about 1,300 
rooms. Many of the rooms have been restored and re- 
furnished to look as they did when royalty lived in them. 
The palace also has paintings and sculptures by famous 
European artists. 

Many visitors enjoy seeing the bedrooms of the king 
and queen, the Hall of Mirrors, and the Salon d'Hercule 
(Room of Hercules). The bedrooms are trimmed with 
gold-covered wood and furnished with rare antiques. 
The Hall of Mirrors is a long corridor named after the 
large mirrors that face each of its windows. The Salon 
d'Hercule has a high ceiling of about 318 square metres. 


The Palace of Versailles 
and its grounds make up one 
of the most beautiful sights in 
France. The palace was bU 3 
during the 16005 as the ron 
residence of France, but to ay 
it is a museum. The building 
has about 1,300 rooms, many 
of which have been restore 
and refurnished. 


The ceiling is decorated by a painting of a scene from 
the life of Hercules, a hero of Greek mythology. 

The palace grounds consist of a garden and a park, 
which cover about 100 hectares. In the garden, plants 
are arranged in colourful geometric patterns around 
fountains and pools. The park includes two small pal- 
aces called the Grand Trianon and the Petit Trianon. The 
Grand Trianon was built by King Louis XIV, who went 
there to escape the activity of the main palace. Louis XV 
erected the Petit Trianon. It became the favourite resi- 
dence of Marie Antoinette, the wife of Louis XVI. 

Versailles was originally the site of a hunting lodge 
built in 1624 by Louis XIII. After he died, his son, Louis 
XIV, ordered that a palace be constructed on the same 
site. Work began in 1661 under the direction of Louis Le 
Vau, a French architect. The palace took more than 40 
years to complete. Over the years, later kings added 
more rooms to the building. 

The French Revolution of 1789-1799 led to the over- 
throw of the French king. Mobs invaded the palace dur- 
ing the revolution and removed or destroyed most of 
the furniture and art, Little was done to maintain the 
building until the early 19005, when restoration work 
began. This project is still going on. 

See also France (picture: Historic French furniture); 
Fountain (picture: A fountain at the Palace of Versailles). 
Versailles, Treaty of, officially ended military ac- 
tions against Germany in World War 1. The treaty was 
signed at the Palace of Versailles, near Paris, on June 28, 
1919, and went into effect on Jan. 10, 1920. Actual com- 
bat had ended when Germany accepted an armistice on 
Nov. 11, 1918. 

The Treaty of Versailles provided an official peace be- 
tween Germany and nearly all of the 32 victorious Allied 
and associated nations, including France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan. China never signed the treaty. The 
United States would make a separate peace with Ger- 
many in 1921 because the U.S. Senate did not ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The treaty provided a reorganization of the bounda- 
ries and certain territories of European nations and 
areas they controlled in Africa, Asia, and Pacific Ocean 
islands. It also created several new international organi- 
zations, including the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. In addition, the treaty 
provided a system for administering the former colonies 
of the defeated countries. 

The main roles in drafting the treaty were played by 
President Woodrow Wilson of the United States, Prime 
Minister David Lloyd George of Great Britain, Premier 
Georges Clemenceau of France, and Premier Vittorio 
Orlando of Italy. These men were called the Big Four. 

Background of the treaty. Preparations for peace 
began well before the armistice. Beginning in 1915, à 
number of the Allied governments, including Italy and 
Japan, adopted secret treaties intended to divide among 
them certain parts of Germany, the Ottoman Empire 
(now Turkey), and other enemies in the war. German co- 
lonial territories in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific Ocean 
also were to be annexed. Italy joined the Allied war ef- 
fort as a result of such promises. + 

President Wilson presented his ideas for peace in his 
famous Fourteen Points address on Jan. 8, 1918. He op- 
posed carrying out terms of any secret treaties. He was 
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in favour of applying the principle of ethnic self- 
determination, under which no ethnic group would 
have to be governed by a nation or state that it opposed. 
Wilson also called for moderate punishment, both eco- 
nomic and territorial, for Germany. He believed this ap- 
proach would encourage Germany to establish a demo- 
cratic government, to help rebuild Europe, and to 
refrain from waging war in the future out of bitterness. 
See World War I (The Fourteen Points). 

Wilson's chief goal was to have the treaty provide for 
the formation of a League of Nations (see League of Na- 
tions). He hoped that the threat of economic or military 
punishment from League members, including Germany, 
would prevent future wars. The other major Allies, how- 
ever, had little interest in honouring either Wilson's 
Fourteen Points or all his goals for the League of Na- 
tions. Clemenceau sought to cripple Germany economi- 
cally, militarily, and territorially. He also sought addi- 
tional-security against any future German aggression 
through creation of special military alliances with Britain 
and the United States. Lloyd George wanted to leave 
Germany with enough resources for trade, but not 
enough for waging war. Other Allies, especially Italy and 
Japan, were chiefly concerned with obtaining more land. 

Provisions. The main provisions set up the League of 
Nations, revised boundaries, disarmed Germany, and 
called for reparations. Reparations consisted of money 
and other resources Germany would have to give the 
Allies for severe losses they suffered in the war. 

To win support for certain changes concerning the 
League of Nations, Wilson compromised on the ideals 
he had set forth in the Fourteen Points. For example, he 
accepted terms made in secret treaties. Thus, Italy re- 
ceived the South Tyrol region of Austria-Hungary, and 
Japan obtained German colonies in the North Pacific 
Ocean and German holdings in China's Shandong prov- 
ince. Wilson also compromised on reparations, agree- 
ing to much more than Germany could afford. Germany 
had to give the Allies coal, livestock, ships, timber, and 
other resources, plus cash payments. 

Germany lost all its overseas colonies. From its home- 
land, Germany lost the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
to France, small areas of Eupen and Malmédy to Bel- 
gium, and another small border area near Troppau (now 
Opava) to Czechoslovakia. As a result of a plebiscite 
(popular vote), Germany also lost Northern Schleswig to 
Denmark. France gained possession of the coal mines in 
Germany's Saar region for 15 years. Danzig (now 
Gdansk, Poland) was taken from Germany and became a 
“free city’ under protection of the League of Nations. Po- 
land gained most of West Prussia and much of the prov- 
ince of Posen (now Poznan). Germany's Rhineland was to 
be demilitarized. But the Allies were to occupy parts of 
it for 15 years. See Europe (Between world wars; maps). 

Ratification. In early May 1919, the treaty was pre- 
sented to Germany. German officials strongly objected, 
but had to accept the terms and sign the treaty. The 
treaty was ratified by Germany's new republican govern- 
ment and all the major Allied powers except China and 
the United States. It took effect early in 1920. 

Strong opposition to the treaty developed in the ? 
United States. Many Americans disagreed with Wilson's 
ous approach to the war-torn nations of Europe. 


gener L 
licans particularly objected to U.S. commitments 
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to the League of Nations. In March 1920, the U.S. Senate 
refused to approve the treaty. The United States never 
joined the League of Nations or the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. In August 1921, however, Germany 
and the United States concluded a separate peace in the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

Effects of the treaty. The lost land and huge repara- 
tions greatly angered many Germans, who also felt bit- 
ter about a “war guilt’ clause in the treaty that declared 
Germany solely responsible for the war. These factors 
may have contributed to the rise of German dictator 
Adolf Hitler and his Nazi Party during the 1930s. 

See also World War II (The Peace of Paris). 
Vertebra. See Spine. 

Vertebrate is an animal with a spinal column (back- 
bone) and a cranium (brain case). There are about 40,000 
species of vertebrates. They may be divided into eight 
classes: (1) hagfishes (Myxini); (2) lampreys (Cephalaspi- 
domorphi); (3) sharks and other cartilaginous fish (Chon- 
drichthyes); (4) bony fish (Osteichthyes); (5) frogs and 
other amphibians (Amphibia); (6) reptiles (Reptilia); (7) 
birds (Aves); and (8) mammals (Mammalia). 

Most vertebrates have a spinal column made of 
bones called vertebrae (see Spine). But some, such as 
the shark, do not have a bony spinal column. Sharks 
have vertebrae made of cartilage (waxy tissue). 

All vertebrates are bilaterally symmetrical—that is, the 
left and right sides of the body are alike. The body is 
usually divided into a head and a trunk. The more ad- 
vanced land vertebrates have a neck. In mammals (ani- 
mals with milk glands for feeding their young), the trunk 
is divided into a thorax (chest) and abdomen. Verte- 
brates never have more than two pairs of limbs. 

Scientific classification. Vertebrates are classified in the 
phylum Chordata and make up the subphylum Vertebrata. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Amphibian Nervous system (In verte- 
Amphioxus brates) 

Bird Prehistoric animal (Animals 
Chordate with backbones) 

Fish Reptile 

Invertebrate Shark 

Lamprey . Skate 

Mammal Tail 

Vertical take-off aircraft. See V/STOL; Helicopter. 
Vertigo. See Dizziness. 

Vervain. See Verbena. 


Verwoerd, Hendrik (1901-1966), was prime minister 
of South Africa from 1958 to 1966. He was the main ar- 
chitect of the policy of racial separation known as apart- 
heid. See Apartheid. 

Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd was born in Amsterdam 
in the Netherlands. He migrated with his family to South 
Africa when he was three months old. He was educated 
at Stellenbosch University and overseas. In 1927, Ver- 
woerd became professor of psychology at his old uni- 
versity. 

In 1937, Verwoerd moved from academic work to 
politics. He became the editor of the new Nationalist 
daily newspaper, Die Transvaler, in Johannesburg. He 
was appointed to the Senate (upper house of parlia- 
ment) after the National Party's electoral victory in 1948. 

In 1950, he became minister of native affairs and began 
energetically developing the apartheid policy. After be- 
coming prime minister in 1958, he developed the home- 


lands policy (see South African homelands). He also 
steered the country to republican independence and its 
break with the Commonwealth of Nations in 1961. He 
was stabbed to death in parliament by a temporary par- 
liamentary messenger in September 1966. 
Very high frequency waves, also called VHF 
waves, are electromagnetic waves in the frequency 
band from 30 megahertz (30 million cycles per second) 
to 300 megahertz (300 million cycles per second). VHF 
wavelengths range from 1 to 10 metres. Portions of the 
VHF band are assigned to television and frequency 
modulation (FM) radio stations and to amateur radio op- 
erators. Mobile radios, aeroplane communication sys- 
tems, and electronic navigation systems also operate in 
the VHF band. VHF waves travel in straight lines, like 
light waves. Their transmission is ordinarily limited to 
line-of-sight paths. Obstructions, such as buildings, re- 
flect or absorb them. 
See also Frequency modulation; Short waves; Tele- 
vision (Broadcasting). 
Vesalius, Andreas (1514-1564), a Flemish anatomist 
and doctor, made important contributions to the study 
of human anatomy. His book On the Structure of the 
Human Body, or Fabrica (1543), was the first manual of 
human anatomy with clear and detailed illustrations. 
Vesalius is often called the founder of human anatomy. 
Vesalius was born in Brussels, in what is now Bel- 
gium. At the age of 23, he became a professor of anat- 
omy and surgery at the University of Padua in Padua, 
Italy. An innovative teacher, Vesalius performed dissec- 
tions on human corpses as he taught. The traditional 
method of instruction had been for the teacher to read 
from a prepared text while an assistant did the dissec- 
tion. Vesalius also popularized the use of drawings to 
help make anatomy lectures more easily understood. 
Vesalius had been trained in anatomy from the widely 
accepted writings of Galen, a doctor who practised 
medicine in the A.D. 1005. However, through his many 
dissections, Vesalius found errors in Galen's theories. In 
Fabrica, Vesalius corrected many of these theories, in- 
cluding Galen's description of the sternum (breastbone). 
The book also contains the first accurate descriptions 0 
the small bones of the head and ear, and excellent illus- 
trations of the muscles and skeleton. Many of the illus- 
trations were drawn by skilled artists. Modern anatomy 
textbooks are modelled on Fabrica. Later in his caret; 
Vesalius served as doctor to Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles V and to Philip II of Spain. ; 
See also Medicine (The Renaissance; picture: The scr 
entific study of anatomy); Biology (picture: The human 
muscular system). 
Vespasian (A.D. 9-79) was a Roman emperor. Rome 
prospered under his rule. He set up new taxes and iin 
pervised their collection, thereby restoring the empire 
financial condition. He built a forum and the Temple? 
Peace, the Colosseum, and other buildings (see Fon 
Roman; Colosseum). He also founded professorships 
encourage education. í 
Vespasian was born near Reate, a city northeast 0 i 
Rome. His full name was Titus Flavius Vespasianus- 
became a senator and, during A.D. 43 and 44, com- 


7, Em 


manded troops in the conquest of Britain. In AD. or d 
peror Nero sent Vespasian to put down a Jewish reeg 


lion in Judea. During the year after Nero's death (A^ 


Galba, Otho, and Vitellius followed one another as em- 
peror. Finally, in A.D. 69, Vespasian's troops occupied 
Rome and proclaimed him emperor. In Rome, the Sen- 
ate enacted the Lex de imperio Vespasiani, the first 
known written statement of the powers of a Roman em- 
peror. Vespasian was succeeded by his son, Titus. 
Vesper. See Evening star. 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1454-1512), was an Italian-born 
explorer after whom America was named. He claimed to 
have explored what is now the American mainland in 
1497 and believed he had reached a “New World.” Chris- 
topher Columbus had sailed to this area in 1492. But Co- 
lumbus thought he had arrived at islands off the coast of 
Asia. He did not realize that he had reached a New 
World until his voyage to the mainland in 1498. 

Martin Waldseemüller, a German mapmaker, be- 
lieved that Vespucci was the first European to reach the 
New World. In 1507, he suggested that the land be 
named America. Soon, this name was used throughout 
Europe. Today, however, many scholars doubt Vespuc- 
сїз role in the exploration of America. 

Life and expeditions. Vespucci was born in Flor- 
ence and studied navigation as a youth. He spent his 
early career in the banking firm of Lorenzo di Pier 
Francesco de' Medici of 
Florence. In 1491, he 
moved to Seville, Spain, 
and became connected 
with a company that 
equipped ships for long 
voyages. 

Vespucci later claimed 
that he made four voyages 
to the New World. After 
what he called hís first voy- 


age, in 1497, he said he peores 
had sighted a vast conti- йин, Florence, 
nent (South America). In Amerigo Vespucci 


1499 and 1500, Vespucci 

took part in an expedition led by the Spanish explorer 
Alonso de Ojeda. During this voyage, Vespucci's ship 
travelled along the coast of Venezuela. In 1501 and 1502, 
and again in 1503 and 1504, Vespucci sailed with the 
fleet of Goncalo Coelho, a Portuguese captain. Both of 
these expeditions explored the southern coast of Brazil. 


South Atlantic 
Ocean 


South Pacific 


en, 2.000 Miles 


Amerigo Vespucci made three known voyages to, America, the 
first one in 1499. He reported that he also reached America in 
1497, but most historians now question this claim. 
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Vespucci's reputation came largely from a letter he 
wrote to Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de' Medici in 1502 or 
1503. In it, Vespucci told of his discovery of a new conti- 
nent and vividly described the land and its people. The 
letter was published in 1503 or 1504 under the title of 
Mundus Novus (New World), It became extremely pop- 
ular and later was published in several editions and 
translations. The letter established Vespucci as a famous 
explorer. 

Vespucci became a Spanish citizen in 1505 and went 
to work for a government agency that regulated com- 
merce with the New World. He served as chief navigator 
for the agency from 1508 until his death. 

The controversy. Soon after Vespucci died, scholars 
began to question his claims of discovery. They found 
little evidence to support his own reports of making a 
voyage in 1497. Vespucci also claimed to have led all the 
expeditions, but he actually had been only a navigator or 
commander of a single ship. In time, Christopher Co- 
lumbus became known as the European discoverer of 
the New World. 

Vessel, Blood. See Blood; Artery; Vein. 

Vesta was the goddess of the home and family in 
Roman mythology. The hearth was the centre of family 
life in ancient Rome, and Vesta's symbol was the fire in 
the hearth. Every Roman home had a shrine that hon- 
oured Vesta and the household gods called the /ares 
and the penates. 

Vesta was the daughter of Saturn, the god of fertility 
and planting, and Ops, the goddess of fertility and the 
harvest. Vesta was also the sister of Jupiter, the king of 
the gods. In myths, she was portrayed as young and un- 
married. Vesta resembled the Greek goddess Hestia. 

In addition to being worshipped by individual fami- 
lies, Vesta had an important public role as a protector of 
the city of Rome. This role may have originated during 
the early days of Rome, when a king ruled the city. Vesta 
safeguarded the welfare of the king's household, a mat- 
ter of concern to the entire community. 

A temple honouring Vesta stood in the Forum in 
Rome. In the temple burned a permanent sacred flame 
that symbolized the Roman belief in the eternity of the 
city. The flame was tended by six priestesses known as 
Vestal Virgins. The Romans considered it a great honour 
to be chosen to serve as a Vestal Virgin. The priestesses 
often had considerable power and influence in Roman 
political life. 

See also Hestia; Lares and penates. 

Vesuvius is the only active volcano on the mainland of 
Europe. It is probably the most famous volcano in the 
world. It rises on the Bay of Naples in southern Italy, 
about 11 kilometres southeast of the city of Naples, Ve- 
suvius has been studied by scientists more than any 
other volcano because it erupts frequently and is easy to 
ach. 
ү Vesuvius is a cone within the rim of Mount Somma, a 
big crater formed when the top of the mountain col- 
lapsed in the eruption of AD. 79. The height of Vesuvius 
changes with each eruption. In 1900, the cone was 1,303 
metres high. But after several eruptions since then, its 


height has dropped to 1,277 metres. The top of the ac- 


tive cone is a cup-shaped crater, ranging from 15 to 120 
uts columns of steam, cin- 


metres across. Vesuvius spo 
ders, and sometimes small amounts of lava into the air. 
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Mount Vesuvius towers over the city of Naples, Italy. Despite 
the volcano's frequent eruptions, many people farm the nearby 
land. The ash from Vesuvius has made the soil extremely fertile. 


Many people live on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tain and on the plains at its foot, in spite of Vesuvius’ his- 
tory of disastrous eruptions. The volcanic soil is ex- 
tremely fertile and the area is famous for its vineyards of 
wine grapes. 

Early eruptions. Prehistoric people probably saw 
Vesuvius in eruption. Roman legends say that the gods 
had once used the mountain as a battleground, but at 
the time of Christ it had been dormant for hundreds of 
years. A series of earthquakes alarmed the people that 
lived in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius for 16 years fol- 
lowing A.D. 63. The first recorded eruption occurred on 
Aug. 24, A.D. 79, when the cities of Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii, and Stabiae were covered by ashes and lava. An 
eyewitness account of the disaster was written by a 
Roman author, Pliny the Younger. His uncle, Pliny the 
Elder, was killed during the eruption. 

In 472, ashes poured from the crater in such great 
amounts that they were carried by the wind as far as 
Constantinople (now Istanbul). Streams of lava and boil- 
ing water fell on the villages at the foot of the mountain 
in 1631, About 18,000 people were said to have died. 
There were other destructive eruptions in 1794, 1822, 
1855, 1872, 1880, 1895, 1906, 1929, and 1944. 

Recent eruptions. The greatest destruction in recent 
years occurred in April 1906, when several towns were 
destroyed, In the eruption of March 1944, which de- 
stroyed the village of San Sebastiano, soldiers of the Al- 
lied armies helped the people of nearby towns escape 
the lava and volcanic dust. 

Before the eruption of 1944, thousands of visitors 
came to Vesuvius every year. They could go down into 
the crater for some distance and see a crimson stream 
of lava flow from the cone and turn into a bed of cold 
stone. A cable railway which took visitors to within 137 
metres of the edge of the crater was destroyed in this 

eruption. Many people still visit the area. 

A Royal Observatory was established on the slopes of 
the mountain in 1844. Since that time scientists have 
kept a constant watch over the volcano during and be- 
tween eruptions. One observer lost his life standing by 
his post. 

See also Herculaneum; Mountain (table; picture 


chart); Naples; Pompeii; Volcano (Composite volcanoes; 
table). 

Vetch is the name of about 140 species of plants of the 
pea family. Many vetches climb over other plants, or 
scramble over the ground. 
Some have a bushy, free- 
standing habit (type of 
growth). 

The leaves are made of 
many leaflets. Vetches 
climb by means of a single 
or branched tendril that 
grows out from the end of 
the leaf. The flowers re- 
semble miniature sweet 
peas. They grow either sin- 
gly or in elongated flower 
heads. The flowers may be 
blue, blue-purple, pink, 
white, or yellow. 

Vetches grow mainly in open country with scrub, or 
along hedgerows. They are native to the Northern Hemi- 
sphere but have been introduced to other regions. Com- 
mon vetch is grown as a fodder plant (food for live- 
stock), and as a green manure. Like other members of 
the pea family, vetches have roots with nodules that 
contain nitrifying bacteria that help enrich the soil. 

See also Nitrogen Cycle. 

Scientific classification. Vetches belong to the pea family, 
Leguminosae (Fabaceae). Common vetch is Vicia sativa. 
Veterinarian. See Veterinary medicine. 
Veterinary medicine is the branch of medicine that 
deals with the diseases of animals. Animal doctors are 
called veterinary surgeons, or vets. Their work is espe- 
cially valuable because many animal diseases can be 
transmitted to human beings. Such diseases are called 
zoonoses. They include rabies, brucellosis, tuberculosis, 
psittacosis (parrot fever), and tu/araemia (rabbit fever). 


Vetch 


Veterinary practice in cities chiefly involves caring for pets: 


Н го- 
Vets examine and treat sick and injured animals, and also p 


vide vaccinations and other preventive care. 


Rural veterinary surgeons help keep livestock and other farm 
animals in good health. The vet shown above is putting a pow- 
dered antibiotic into the throat of a cow. 


In cities, many veterinary surgeons are associated 
with small-animal clinics, which contain equipment 
much like that used in hospitals for human beings. 
There, animals may be cared for during illnesses, and 
surgery may be performed if necessary. Veterinary sur- 
geons play an important role in the control of rabies. 
Vaccination of cats‘and dogs against rabies and the di- 
agnosis of the disease are part of the vet's duties. 

Many veterinary surgeons also are associated with 
the public health services of cities, states, or national 
governments. Their special skills and knowledge are 
helpful in controlling diseases carried by animals. Vets 
may inspect meat and meat products, or direct some of 
the operations in slaughter-houses and meat processing 
plants. They may work in laboratories testing milk or 
other dairy products, or preparing serums and vaccines. 


A college of veterinary medicine has modern operating 


ws veterinary sur- 


rooms and equipment. This photograi h sho 
ЖЕ» р EE horse's rear leg. 


geons teaching students how to fit a castona 
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Zoo vets specialize in the treatment of wild animals. The vet on 
the left is taking a blood sample from a lion in Africa while pre- 
paring the animal for shipment to a тоо. 


On farms. Perhaps the most important activity of the 
veterinary surgeon is the care and treatment of live- 
stock. Vets help keep farm animals in good health to 
prevent outbreaks of animal diseases. Epidemics of ani- 
mal diseases, called epizootics, may be extremely dan- 
gerous, not only to the animals but to human beings as 
well. 

Veterinary surgeons have played an important part in 
controlling bovine tuberculosis, a form of tuberculosis 
that can be passed from cows to human beings. In the 
early 1900s, the governments of several countries set up 
programmes to wipe out this disease. In many coun- 
tries, vets test dairy cattle for tuberculosis. Other proj- 
ects work to control and eradicate bovine brucellosis. 
This disease also can be transferred from cattle to 
human beings (see Brucellosis). 


research has increased the knowledge of many 
tudying a macaque to learn 
їз monkeys and people. 


Veterinary 
human diseases. These vets are s 
about contagious diseases that infect bot! 
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Veterinary surgeons give many kinds of inoculations 
to protect farm animals against disease. For example, 
they inoculate young pigs against swine fever, an infec- 
tious disease caused by a virus. At one time, this dread 
disease often swept from farm to farm, killing all the 
pigs in an entire farming community. 

Veto is the right of one person to prevent other people 
from making a decision or taking an action. The word 
veto is Latin for / forbid. If a body has the power to make 
decisions or take actions only if it is unanimous, then 
any one member can veto the decision if he does not 
agree with it. A member of a body that can reach a deci- 
sion by majority vote has no power of veto. 

In common law countries, juries in law cases have to 
be unanimous. For this reason, each member of the jury 
has a power of veto. In Scotland, a civil Jaw country, ju- 
ries can make majority decisions. 

According to Article 27 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, all decisions of the Security Council, except 
procedural ones, require the concurring votes of the 
five permanent members of the Council. This rule 
means that each of the permanent members has the 
right to veto the decisions of the council. 

In the United States, and other countries that have a 
congressional system of government, the president has 
a right to veto bills passed by the Congress (see Con- 
gress of the United States). 

Vexillology. See Flag introduction; table: Flag terms). 
VHF waves. See Very high frequency waves. 

Via Appia, also called Appian Way. See Appian Way. 
Viaduct is like a bridge, except that it crosses over dry 
land instead of water. Some viaducts do cross water, but 
they also cross dry land instead of merely extending 
from one bank to the other as a bridge does. 

Most viaducts consist of a series of supports under 
beam-and-slab or arch construction. Viaducts carry rail- 
way tracks over valleys and gorges. Some viaducts are 
built higher than the general level of the land to carry 
railways over roads or to make a safe crossing for roads 
over railways. The ancient Romans built the first via- 
ducts. The aqueducts they built to carry water to cities 
often also served as roadways. 

One of the longest viaducts ever built was a portion 
of the 177-kilometre Key West extension of the Florida 
East Coast Railway, in the United States. Viaducts that ex- 
tended over the open sea formed 48 kilometres of this 
extension. Parts were destroyed by a hurricane in 1935, 
but these were rebuilt as a road a few years later. The 
main part of the pier viaduct over the mouth of the River 
Tay in Scotland has 84 steel spans and is over 32 kilo- 
metres long. The Tunkhannock viaduct on the Lacka- 
wanna Railway, in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., is one of the 
largest steel and concrete viaducts in the world. It is 724 
metres long and includes 10 spans of 55 metres each. 
Other well-known viaducts are the Pecos River viaduct 

in Texas, U.S.A., and the Landwasser viaduct across Al- 
bula Pass, in the canton of Graubünden, Switzerland. 
Vibraphone is a percussion instrument that consists 
of a number of aluminium bars arranged on a frame like 
the keys of a piano. Most vibraphones have 37 bars with 
a range of three octaves. A player strikes the bars with 
mallets. Variations in tone quality can be produced by 
using mallets that have heads of soft or hard yarn. A hol- 
low metal tube called a resonator lies beneath each bar 


of a vibraphone. An electric motor operates a revolving 
valve inside each resonator. The valve creates a vibrat- 
ing sound called a vibrato. The vibraphone also has a 
sustaining pedal that can lengthen or muffle each note, 
The vibraphone has a harplike sound. 

The vibraphone was invented in 1921 by Hermann 
Winterhoff, an American executive, and engineers of a 
US. instrument manufacturer. It has become an espe- 
cially popular instrument in jazz. 

See also Music (picture: Percussion instruments), 
Vibration, in mechanics, is the rapid back-and-forth 
motion of an object. Almost everything vibrates, though 
the vibrations may be too weak, too fast, or too slow for 
us to detect. Vibration occurs during earthquakes and 
when the oceans move up and down causing the tides, 
A car vibrates as a result of repeated explosions in the 
cylinders of its engine. Many sounds are produced by 
vibrating objects. 

Vibrations can be used to perform many useful tasks. 
When we tap a salt cellar, for example, we use vibra- 
tions to make the salt flow. Workers use devices that 
produce vibrations to pack down soil under roadways. 
In medicine, vibrators are used to treat sore muscles. 

Vibrations can also cause problems for people and 
machines. Vibrations at certain rates and intensities 
cause discomfort. Too much vibration can cause people 
to lose their ability to concentrate or even make them vi- 
olently ill. In machines, vibrations can cause noise, wear, 
and breakage. 

Engineers have developed ways of correcting vibra- 
tion problems. They may use elastic materials or springs 
to reduce the effects of vibration. For example, cars are 
equipped with pneumatic tyres to absorb the vibrations 
caused by travelling over rough roads. Ventilating fans 
in buildings are often mounted on soft steel springs. En- 
gineers generally try to eliminate vibration problems 
when they design a machine. 

Vibrations can be described by their amplitude and 
their frequency. Amplitude is usually the distance the vir 
brating object travels from a position of rest. Frequency 
is the number of complete vibrations during a certain 
period, usually one second. Frequency is measured ina 
unit called the hertz. Most people can hear vibrations 
with frequencies from 20 to 20,000 hertz. 

Vibrations can be classified as free or forced, de- 
pending on whether an outside force keeps the vibra- 
tion going. A guitar string, for example, vibrates freely 
after it is plucked. On the other hand, the vibration of 
violin string is forced while the bow is drawn over it. 
Most musical instruments rely on a phenomenon calle 
resonance to increase their sound. Resonance occurs 
when the frequency of the force driving the vibration is 
in step with the frequency of the object's free vibration. 

See also Sound; Wave. 1 
Viburnum is the name of some 150 species of sma 
trees and shrubs of the Northern Hemisphere. Most 
species are natives of warm parts of Asia and Мо he 
America. Viburnums usually have white or pinkish flo 
ers, often arranged in dense, round heads. fan 

Viburnums are grown for their showy, scented BT 
ers, which often appear before the foliage, and а Me 
their berries, which may be yellow, red, or black i 
der-rose is a European species cultivated for its larg 
flowers like snowballs. See Guelder-rose. 


Viburnums are shrubs or small trees that are often grown in 
parks and gardens. Their attractive, sweet-smelling flowers are 
generally white or pink. 


Several North American species, such as arrowwood, 
were used by American Indians for their medicinal 
properties. 

Viburnums grow best in fertile, moist soil in a shel- 
tered, sunny position. 

Scientific classification. Viburnums belong to the honey- 
suckle family, Caprifoliaceae. Guelder-rose is Viburnum opulus, 
and arrowwood is V. acerifolium. 

Vicar of Wakefield. See Goldsmith, Oliver. 

Vice president is the second highest executive offi- 
cer in the government of some nations. In many coun- 
tries, the vice president assumes the presidency if the 
president dies, resigns, is removed from office, or be- 
comes disabled. In some nations, including Argentina 
and the United States, the vice president also serves as 
the presiding officer of the national senate. 

Viceroy is an official who rules a province or colony in 
the name of a king. The term viceroy means in place of 
the king. The British governor general of India was a 
viceroy. After World War Il ended in 1945, opposition to 
colonialism grew worldwide. As a result, the term vice- 
roy fell into general disfavour and is seldom used today. 
Vichy (pop. 30,527) is a resort town on the Allier River 
in central France (see France [political тар). During 
World War II, Vichy was the capital of unoccupied 
France from July 1940, until November 1942. Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain headed the Vichy government. In 
November 1942, German troops occupied all France. 
Vichy was the seat of the German-controlled French 
government until 1944, when Allied troops freed the 
city. 

During the months that France was under German oc- 
cupation, the name Vichy came to stand for collabora- 
tion with the Germans. The name took on this meaning 
because French government officials in Vichy made 
compromises and concessions to meet German de- 
mands. Before World War Il, Vichy was a famous health 
resort. 

Victor Emmanuel was the name of a king of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia and of two kings of Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel I (1759-1824) ruled as king of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia from 1314 to 1821. The kingdom in- 
cluded the region of Piedmont in Italy and the island of 
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Sardinia. Faced with a revolution in 1821, he abdicated 
his throne in favour of his brother, Charles Felix, rather 
than grant a constitution and declare war on Austria. 

Victor Emmanuel Il (1820-1878) was king of the King- 
dom of Sardinia from 1849 to 1861 and the first king of 
Italy from 1861 to 1878. Drawing his main support from 
the Piedmont, a region at the base of the Alps that was 
under his rule, he took the leadership of uniting Italy. 
His first step was to get the Austrians out of Italy. He 
made an alliance with France, and in 1859 the two coun- 
tries defeated Austria. Victor Emmanuel gained Lom- 
bardy. Revolutions began in central Italy shortly after. In 
1860, Giuseppe Garibaldi conquered the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. As a result, central Italy (except for Rome) 
and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies joined the Kingdom 
of Sardinia in 1861 to form a united kingdom of Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel became king. Venetia joined the king- 
dom in 1866, and Rome joined in 1870. Victor Emmanuel 
Il was born in Turin, Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel Ш (1869-1947) became king of Italy 
after the assassination of his father, Humbert I, in 1900. 
The people honoured and respected him during the 
early years of his reign, but later they came to despise 
him. Victor Emmanuel refused to proclaim martial law to 
stop Benito Mussolini's march on Rome in 1922. The 
king made no protest when Italy became a fascist dicta- 
torship. Victor Emmanuel tried to save the monarchy in 
1946 by abdicating in favour of his son, Crown Prince 
Humbert. But the Italian people voted to abolish the 
monarchy in a 1946 election. Victor Emmanuel III was 
born in Naples. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Cavour, Count di Mussolini, Benito Savoy 

Fascism Papal States Sicilies, Kingdom 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe Sardinia, Kingdom of the Two 
Italy (History) of 


Victor Harbor (pop. 7,228) is one of South Australia’s 
most popular tourist towns. It is situated on Encounter 
Bay, 83 kilometres south of Adelaide. Its Mediterranean 
climate, rugged coastline, and excellent swimming, surf- 
ing, and sailing attract more than 1,500,000 visitors each 
year. Many people cross the causeway from the main- 
land to visit Granite Island and see the fairy penguins 
there. The Bluff was the site of early whaling. Inman Val- 
ley is a fine example of a glacial valley. 

The bay was discovered and named by the explorer 
Matthew Flinders in 1802. During the early 18005, whal- 
ing stations were established near the site of the present 
town and on Granite Island, which protects the entrance 
to the harbour. 

Victoria (1819-1901) was queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland from 1837 to 1901 and be- 
came one of the most famous rulers in English history. 
Her 63-year reign was the longest in British history. 
Great Britain reached the height of its power during this 
period. It built a great colonial empire and enjoyed tre- 
mendous industrial expansion at home. As a result, the 
time of Victoria's reign is often called the Victorian Age. 

Early years. Victoria was born at Kensington Palace 
in London on May 24, 1819. She was the only child of 
Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III, and of 
Victoria Maria Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. Victoria's father died before she 
was a year old, and she was reared by her mother. 
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Victoria's uncle, King William IV, died on June 20, 
1837. He had no heirs, and so she immediately suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Victoria was crowned queen at 
Westminster Abbey on June 28, 1838. Lord Melbourne, 
her first prime minister, educated her in politics and 
government. 

Events of her reign. Many important events took 
place during Victoria's reign. Britain fought in the 
Opium War (1839-1842) in China and acquired the island 
of Hong Kong. Britain also fought in the Crimean War 
(1853-1856) against Russia, and in the Anglo-Boer War 
(1899-1902) in order to protect its interests in southern 
Africa. 

In 1858, control of India was transferred from the East 
India Company, a trading firm, to the British govern- 
ment. Victoria was proclaimed empress of India in 1876. 
Britain seized control of Egypt and many other areas. 
British colonies united in Australia and Canada, and 
these countries became important members of the 
growing British Empire. 

The development of a worldwide colonial empire 
made Britain the richest country in the world. Britain 
ended restrictions on foreign trade, and its colonies be- 
came both sources of raw materials and markets for its 
manufactured goods. Britain was called the workshop of 
the world. The British Empire included a quarter of the 
world’s land and a quarter of its people. 

The population of Britain itself increased 50 per cent 
during Victoria's reign, and Britain changed from mainly 
an agricultural to mainly an industrial nation. More peo- 
ple won the right to vote, and local government became 
increasingly democratic. The British Parliament passed 
acts that improved labour conditions, required all 
children to attend school, and reformed the civil service. 
In Ireland, the Church of Ireland was separated from 
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the government, and the land system was reformed, 

Achievements. The British people had little respect 
for the throne when Victoria became queen. This situa- 
tion had developed because of irresponsible conduct 
by the two kings before her, George IV and William IV, 
But Victoria showed herself to be a hard-working mon- 
arch concerned with the welfare of her people, and she 
gained their affection and admiration. 

Victoria was a wise and capable monarch. But Brit- 
ain's greatness was due chiefly to her able prime minis- 
ters, including Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Vis- 
count Palmerston, Benjamin Disraeli, William Gladstone, 
and the Marquess of Salisbury. Gradually the queen had 
to accept that the British monarchy would not survive 
unless its powers were reduced and her ministers in 
Parliament were allowed to rule the nation. Victoria ac- 
cepted the switch from political ruler to symbolic ruler, 
For this reason, Britain's monarchy has survived, while 
the monarchies of most other countries have not. 

Personal life. In February 1840, Queen Victoria mar- 
ried a cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. They 
had four sons and five daughters. The prince was a 
scholar, philanthropist, and businessman, and the peo- 
ple came to respect him. He actively assisted his wife in 
her royal duties, Albert died in 1861, and Victoria never 
recovered from her grief at his loss. She withdrew from 
social activities and dressed in black for many years. Vic- 
toria died in 1901, and her eldest son became King Ed- 
ward VII. 

Related articles in World Book include: 

Albert, Prince 

Edward VII 

English literature (Victorian literature) 
United Kingdom (History) 
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igned for 63 years, longer than any other British mon- 
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The Twelve Apostles, an unusual series of rock formations near Port Campbell on 
the southern coast of Victoria, are well-known landmarks and tourist attractions. 


Victoria The Garden State 


Victoria lies in the southeastern corner of the Austra- 
lian continent. It is the smallest of the mainland states in 
area, but it is the most densely populated and the most 
highly urbanized. In population, it is second only to New 
South Wales. 

Victoria began as a community of sheep farmers. 
Other kinds of farming followed. Victoria's development 
was accelerated by the discovery of gold. It also has re- 
Sources of brown coal and offshore oil. Today, Victoria 
is a highly industrialized state, and most of its people 
work in manufacturing and commerce. Industry and 
population are concentrated in Melbourne, its capital 
city. Melbourne is one of the 50 largest cities in the 
world. About 70 per cent of all Victorians live there. 

Much of Victoria's land is well-suited to farming, and 
Victoria is sometimes called the garden state. There is 
rich dairy-farming and market-gardening country in the 
southeast. The southwest consists of extensive grazing 
lands. In the north, these two areas merge into wheat- 
farming plains. The far northwest is semidesert, with 
rich, irrigated vineyards along the Murray River. There 
are mountainous areas in the northeast. 
. Victoria's climate is generally temperate, but it is sub- 
ject to wide variations. Victoria experiences extremes of 
summer heat and irregular drought and flood. 


Victoria's population is mostly of English, Scottish, 
and Irish origin. But the large number of immigrants 
from other parts of Europe who have settled in Victoria 
since World War 11 (1939-1945) have modified this pat- 
tern. More recently, Victoria has received refugees from 
Vietnam. 

Victoria's parliamentary government and its system of 
local government are both modelled on those of Britain. 
Its educational system, social services, public utilities, 
cultural institutions, and communications media are all 


well advanced. 


Facts in brief about Victoria 


State capital: Melbourne. 

Chief cities: Melbourne, Geelong, Berwick, Ballarat. 

Area: 227,600 square kilometres. Fifth largest state. 

Population: 7997 census—4,243,719. Second largest state. 

Animal emblem: Leadbeater's possum. 

Bird emblem: Helmeted honeyeater. 

Floral emblem: Pink heath. 

Chief products: Agriculture —cattle, forest products, fruit, hay 
and straw, milk and dairy products, poultry and eggs, sheep, 
vegetables, wheat, wool. Manufacturing —building materials, 
chemical products, clothing, farm machinery, food and bever- 
ages, footwear and textiles, light engineering products. 
Mining —brown coal, natural gas, oil. 
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Victoria has two houses of parliament. The upper 
house is called the Legislative Council. The lower house 
is called the Legislative Assembly. 

For Legislative Council elections, Victoria is divided 
into 22 electoral provinces. Each province is repre- 
sented by two members who are elected for two terms 
of the Legislative Assembly. One member in each prov- 
ince takes it in turn to retire at each general election of 
the Legislative Assembly. For Legislative Assembly elec- 
tions, the state is divided into 88 electoral districts. Each 
district returns one member who is elected for a four- 
year term, unless parliament is dissolved before this pe- 
riod, which can occur in certain circumstances. 

Any person who is 18 years or older can stand for 
parliament, and voting is compulsory for all Victorians 
over the age of 18. Members of parliament are elected 
by preferential voting. See Preferential voting. 

Victoria modelled its system of government on that of 
the United Kingdom. The responsibility for introducing 
new legislation, for planning and accounting for govern- 
ment finances, and for administering the affairs of gov- 
ernment rests with a ministry that must enjoy the sup- 
port of a majority of members of the Legislative 
Assembly. The governor of Victoria acts as the queen's 
representative. The governor chooses as the first minis- 
ter, or premier, the leader of the majority of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The premier, who sometimes also acts as 
treasurer, either chooses fellow ministers to form the 
government, or allots portfolios among ministers who 
are elected by the members of the majority party. Each 
minister is responsible to parliament for the administra- 
tion of one or more government departments. 

The Victorian parliament has power over all matters 
except those allotted to the Australian federal Parliament 
by the Constitution. But much of the revenue of the Vic- 
torian government is granted to it by the federal govern- 
ment, which can effectively limit the state's powers. The 
Victorian parliament is responsible for education, 
health, housing, law enforcement, power supply, public 
works, roads and transport, and water supply. 

The ministry, or cabinet, normally decides on new 
legislation, which is introduced into parliament by the 
responsible minister. Most ministers are members of 
the Legislative Assembly, but some belong to the Legis- 
lative Council. Money bills are always introduced in the 
assembly. The council can reject them, but it may not 
amend them. Bills must pass both houses of parliament 
in order to become law. 

Once a bill becomes law, it is administered either. by 
one of the government departments or by a statutory 
body, such as the electricity commission or the gas and 
fuel corporation. These statutory bodies are established 
by acts of parliament. 

Local government is the responsibility of Victoria's 
210 municipal districts, which consist of 69 cities, 5 
towns, 6 boroughs, and 130 shires. The constitution and 
powers of municipal councils are set by act of parlia- 
ment. Councillors are elected for three years by the rate- 
payers and residents of each municipality. They serve 

without pay. Each council elects its own chairman, who 
is called the mayor in cities, boroughs, and towns and 
the president in shires. 


Symbols of Victoria include the state flag, which dates from 
1877, and the state coat of arms, which dates from 1910, Both the 
flag and the shield of the coat of arms show the Southern Cross, 
On the coat of arms, the two female figures beside the shield 
represent the state motto: peace and prosperity. Above the 
shield, a kangaroo holds the British crown. The pink heath has 
been the state floral emblem since 1958. The state's faunal 
emblems—Leadbeater's possum and the helmeted honeyeater— 
were proclaimed in 1971. 


The state flag 


State coat of arms 


Floral emblem 
(Pink heath) 
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The Victorian Parliament House stands in Spring 5176 
Melbourne. Building work began in 1856. 
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360 Victoria 
People 


Victoria's 4 million people live in about 1.2 million 
households. Nearly 30 per cent of all people in Victoria 
are under 20 years of age. Only about 10 per cent of the 
people are over 65. i 

About 80 per cent of all Victorians were Australian- 
born. About 30 per cent of Victoria's immigrants were 
British- or Irish-born. Of those people born in other 
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countries, the largest groups are those born in Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Germany, the Netherlands, Malta, 
and Poland. 

About 60 out of every 100 Victorians who were born 
overseas have become naturalized Australian citizens. 
About 10,740 people of Aboriginal descent live in Victo- 
ria. The population of Victoria continues to increase, but 
the rate of increase is slowing. 

About 75 per cent of all Victorians describe them- 
selves as Christians. There are 30,000 people of the Jew- 
ish faith, and 44,000 Muslims, Hindus, and people of 
other non-Christian faiths. 

About 70 per cent of all Victorians live in greater Mel- 
bourne. Nearly 90 per cent of all Victorians live in urban 
centres or rural settlements with a population of 1,000 
or more. Women slightly outnumber men in the towns 

and cities. Men considerably outnumber women in 
country areas. Since 1871, more than half of all Victori- 
ans have lived in cities and towns. The steady drift of 
people into the major cities, especially greater Mel- 
bourne, still continues. 

Sports and recreation are important pastimes in Mel- 
bourne. Horse racing, cricket, fishing, and Australian 

Rules football are favourite activities. 


Education 


The education of Victoria's children has been ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of government since 1872. In 
that year, the Victorian parliament passed an Education 
Act that provided that primary education should be free 
and compulsory. It also set up an Education Department 
to plan and administer the state's education system. Pri- 
vate schools, registered by the government, continue to 
exist alongside the growing network of state schools. 
These are largely church-sponsored schools. Some are 
elite, fee-paying institutions. But most are parish schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the 18005, secondary education was provided only 
by private schools, which prepared pupils for public ex- 
aminations for entrance to the civil service and to uni- 
versity. An Education Act of 1910 empowered the Educa- 
tion Department to establish secondary schools 
throughout the state. Social changes produced by 
World War 11 (1939-1945) created a demand for higher 
educational standards throughout the community. Since 
then, secondary education has become universal. 

Today, about 294,000 primary pupils, 154,000 second- 
ary school pupils, 47,000 secondary technical school pu- 
pils, and 26,000 secondary college pupils attend about 
2,000 government schools. A further 256,000 students at- 
tend 729 private primary and secondary schools. Two- 
thirds of these private schools are Roman Catholic. 

Australia's first technical school, the Ballarat School of 
Mines, opened in 1870. Today, 380,000 students attend 
60 institutions providing technical and further educa- 
tion. Most are part-time students. 

The University of Melbourne enrolled its first stu- 
dents in 1855. The university soon offered education in 
law, engineering, and medicine, as well as in the hu- 
manities and the sciences. The demand for tertiary edu- 
cation grew rapidly after World War Il. Three new unt- 
versities were opened: Monash in 1961; La Trobe in 
1967; and Deakin, near Geelong, in 1977. Today, there 
are about 47,000 university students in Victoria. Insti- 
tutes of technology and colleges of advanced education 
also provide tertiary education. About 65,000 students 
are enrolled at colleges of advanced education. Nearly 
one-third of the students attend part-time. 
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:ological 
Monash University is located in Melbourne. The biologica! 
ences are a featured area of study at the university- 


Land 


Victoria is shaped roughly like an irregular triangle. 
The state is located in the southeastern corner of the 
Australian continent. With an area of 227,600 square 
kilometres, it is the smallest of the mainland states. 

The state's greatest length from east to west is 789 
kilometres, and its greatest breadth is 467 kilometres. 
Victoria has a coastline of 1,677 kilometres. Its shores 
face the Great Australian Bight; Bass Strait, across which 
lies the island state of Tasmania; and the Tasman Sea. 

The south bank of the Murray River, which meanders 
1,930 kilometres from the Australian Alps to its mouth in 
South Australia, forms most of Victoria's northern 
boundary with New South Wales. The rest of this 
boundary extends 177 kilometres to Cape Howe, on the 
eastern coast. Victoria's western boundary, with South 
Australia, is a straight line 450 kilometres long. It ex- 
tends south from the Murray River to Discovery Bay. 

Land regions. Victoria is divided into four basic land 
regions, two of them further subdivided. The Coastal 
Belt includes Gippsland, the Melbourne district, and the 
Western District. The Mountains and Tablelands Region 
includes the Australian Alps and central Victorian hills. 
The Murray Basin Slopes Region, which lies mainly in 
New South Wales, extends into Victoria. The Lower 
Murray Basin Region extends into South Australia. 

The Coastal Belt includes Gippsland, a long coastal 
plain of rich pastoral country. Gippsland is bordered on 
the south by a series of large lakes and swamps and by 
the Ninety Mile Beach, which is a long sand bar. 

The Melbourne district consists of the coastal plains 
surrounding Port Phillip Bay. To the north and west is a 
relatively infertile volcanic plain. To the southwest, 
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around Geelong, and to the east and southeast, the plain 
is well watered and fertile. This coastal plain is bounded 
on the north and the east by hills and mountains. 

The Western District, in the southwest, lies between 
the central hills and the coast. This low-lying, undulating 
plain is studded with the remains of extinct volcanoes. 
Its rich volcanic soil makes it good pastoral country. 

The Mountains and Tablelands Region includes the 
foothills of the Australian Alps, which are part of the 
Great Dividing Range. This range extends to northern 
Queensland. It separates the inland plains from the 
coastal plains of Victoria and New South Wales. The re- 
gion is heavily timbered, and rises above the snow line 
to high upland plains and rocky peaks. 


Murray River follows a winding course and forms most of Vic- 
toria’s northern boundary with New South Wales. 
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The Grampians, a rugged range of mountains, rise abruptly 
from the Western District, a major wool-producing area. 


The district is scored by deep valleys and gorges 
through which rivers flow. Mount Bogong (1,986 metres) 
and Mount Feathertop (1,922 metres) are the highest 
points of the Australian Alps in Victoria. 

North and west of Melbourne, from the high peaks of 
the northeast to the South Australian border, the Alps 
trail away into the central Victorian hills. This heavily 
timbered country is studded with low peaks. 

The Lower Murray Basin Region includes the area 
between these hills and the Murray River, in north- 
central Victoria. In this area lie the Murray Plains, the 
comparatively flat flood plains of the rivers that flow 
northward into the Murray. This region of open, lightly 
timbered pastoral land is still subject to flooding. 

To the west of the Murray Plains, the Lower Murray 
Basin region takes in the Mallee and Wimmera districts 
of northwestern Victoria and the southeast of South 
Australia. This is drier country, made up of rocks and 
sand left behind by the sea. In the far northwest are the 
semiarid, uneven sand ridges of the Mallee, lightly cov- 
ered with a low scrub. The brown soil of Victoria's 
wheatlands lies southeast of these areas. 

Rivers and lakes. The rivers of Victoria flow north 
from the Dividing Range into the Murray, or south from 
the range into the sea. An exception is the Wimmera 
River, which flows north through western Victoria to 
Lake Hindmarsh and the Little Desert. 

The Murray, Victoria's northern border, is Australia's 
greatest river, Its Victorian tributaries are the Mitta, 
Kiewa, Ovens, Goulburn, Campaspe, and Loddon rivers. 
The Hume Reservoir, east of Albury-Wodonga on the 
Murray, is one of Australia's largest artificially made 


Northwestern Victoria produces most of the state's wheat 
Large silos store the grain, which is then transported by train, 


lakes. It has a surface area of about 225 square kilome- — 
tres, and controls flooding lower down the river. 

The Gippsland Lakes, an extensive group of interco 
nected saltwater lagoons in eastern Victoria, cover 350- 
square kilometres. They are open to the sea across a — 
shallow sand bar at Lakes Entrance. 

Victoria's largest lakes are in the western part of 
state. Their water is brackish (salty). The lakes in the 
northwest are fed by rivers, and sometimes dry up 
the summer. Lake Tyrell is usually dry. A factory e 
salt from the lake bed. The lakes in the southwest act 
mulate water in craters formed by volcanoes. Victoria 
largest lake, Lake Corangamite (290 square kilometres) is 
a lake of this type. The lake is saltier than the sea. Ni 
ers flow from it. 


Climate 


Victoria's climate is of the temperate Mediterram 
type—that is, generally dry and warm in summer, Wet 
and cool in winter—although there are some regional: 
differences. , 

The northern and northwestern plains are close tol 
central Australian desert and are subject to northerly — 
winds from the desert. This region is hotter and drie 
than the rest of the state, and its rainfall is less reliable: 
The mountainous northeast is the coldest and wette’ 
part of the state. Snow falls in this mountainous area 
every winter, but it is rare for other parts of the stat 
see snow. South of the Dividing Range, southerly wi 
produce a cooler climate and more regular rainfall 

The average January maximum temperature iS 
32 °C in parts of the northwest, under 24 °C along t 
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coast, and under 20°C on the higher mountains. Aver- 
age July maximums across the lower country range be- 
tween 10 and 16 °C. Temperatures frequently fall below 
freezing point in the mountains. Rainfall ranges from an 
annual average of 310 millimetres in the northwest to 
890 millimetres in the southeast. Annual rainfalls of 1,300 
millimetres have been recorded in the northeast. 


Economy 


The annual value of agricultural production in Victo- 
ria, including crops, livestock, wool, and dairy products, 
is more than 4,000 million Australian dollars. The value 
of all mining and quarrying is about 2,500 million dol- 
ars. 

Manufacturing industries form Victoria's main eco- 
nomic base. They employ nearly a quarter of the state's 
workers. The total value of Victoria's manufacturing in- 
dustry represents about a third of Australia's total manu- 
facturing production. 

Farming. Twelve per cent of all Victorians live in the 
countryside. Six per cent of the state's adult workers 
earn a living on the land. They occupy more than 34,000 
farms and 13 million hectares of land. This comprises 60 
per cent of Victoria's total land surface. 

There are 9,700 farms of less than 100 hectares, 
mainly vineyards, orchards, and vegetable, dairy, and 
poultry farms. About 500 farms of 2,000 hectares or 
more take up one-fifth of all Victorian farmlands. These 
are sheep stations (large farms) and mixed wheat and 
sheep farms. 

About 2.4 million hectares are sown for crops of grain 
and hay each year, mostly in northwestern and western 
Victoria. The main cereals are wheat, barley, and oats. 
Victoria grows a third of Australia’s tobacco. 
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Tobacco is grown at Myrtleford in Victoria. The state produces 
a third of Australia's tobacco crop. 


More than 27 million sheep, about 40 per cent of 
them pure Merino, and 9 million lambs graze over 6.5 
million hectares, or about 44 per cent of Victoria's farm- 
lands. These farms are in the north and west of the state. 
Many farmers in the northwestern district combine 
wheat-growing with grazing. About 10 million sheep 
and lambs are slaughtered each year for export and 
local consumption. Live sheep are exported to the Mid- 
dle East for meat. Live sheep are also exported for 
breeding. 

Beef cattle number about 2 million. There are about 
1.6 million dairy cattle. More than 2 million cattle and 
calves of all types are slaughtered each year. 

Victoria has about 11,500 dairy farmers. The state's 
dairy industry produces 3,700 million litres of milk each 
year. Most of the milk is used for butter, cheese, and 
processed milk products. Most dairy products are ex- 
ported. The local market absorbs the rest. 

Apples, cherries, berries, and other fruit are grown in 
the hills east of Melbourne. Pears and stone fruit grow 
in the Goulburn River valley. Citrus fruit and grapes 
grow around Mildura. Most fruit are tinned. Some 
grapes are dried into raisins, currants, and sultanas for 
export and some are used to make wine. 

Fishing crews produce almost 18,000 metric tons of 
seafood annually. Some lobsters and abalone are ex- 
ported, but most fish are sold locally. 

Water, irrigation, mining, and power. Victoria's 
total irrigation capacity, excluding municipal reservoirs, 
is 13.3 billion cubic metres. Irrigation systems provide 
water for 600,000 hectares, mainly through the Murray 
and Goulburn-Loddon systems. Almost 90 per cent of 
this land is under pasture. Australia's highest dam, the 
180-metre Dartmouth Dam, was completed in 1977. It 
impounds Victoria's largest reservoir. This reservoir, lo- 
cated on the Mitta Mitta River, has a capacity of 4 billion 
cubic metres. A 150-megawatt generating station has 
been installed at the foot of the dam. The Eildon Reser- 
voir, on the Goulburn River, holds 3.4 billion cubic me- 
tres. The Hume, on the Murray, holds 3.1 billion cubic 
metres. Both provide irrigation and hydroelectricity. 
There are many other storages for irrigation purposes. 

The main supply of electricity for Victoria is gener- 
ated from the vast brown coal resources in the La Trobe 
Valley, in Gippsland. Up to 10 per cent of the brown coal 
used is converted into briquettes (а domestic fuel). The 


Power production is centred оп Yallourn in the La Trobe Val- 
ley. The area has huge deposits of brown coal. 


rest, 30 million metric tons a year, is used to fuel ther- 
mal stations run by the State Electricity Commission 
(SEC) of Victoria. The largest of these stations are at Ha- 
zelwood, Yallourn, Newport, and Morwell. There is also 
a huge 2,000-megawatt station at Loy Yang. Electricity 
generated by hydrostations at Eildon and Kiewa is less 
than 3 per cent of the total production of 29,000 million 
kilowatt hours produced by the SEC. Power is also pur- 
chased from the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Au- 
thority. 

Natural gas was discovered off the Gippsland coast in 
1965. The Gas and Fuel Corporation of Victoria began 
converting consumers’ appliances to natural gas in 1969. 
Pipelines convey the gas from Bass Strait wells to a 
treatment plant at Longford, in Gippsland, and on to 
Dandenong for distribution. Annual production exceeds 
200 million gigajoules, and proven reserves will meet 
Victoria's needs until at least 2010. Annual gas sales in- 
creased twelve-fold between 1970 and 1990. The corpo- 
ration supplies over 1.2 million consumers through a 
23,000 kilometre system of pipelines. The western Victo- 
rian cities of Warrnambool and Portland are supplied 
with natural gas from onshore gas fields near Port 
Campbell. 

Oil was discovered in commercial quantities off the 
Gippsland coast in 1967. Known reserves are estimated 
at 245 million cubic metres, Production has reached 
66,000 cubic metres a day, providing 60 per cent of Aus- 
tralia's total refinery requirements. After treatment at 
Longford, the oil is conveyed by a 187-kilometre pipe- 
line to a storage terminal on Western Port. It is then 
piped to refineries at Crib Point, Corio, and Altona, and 

shipped to refineries in Sydney and Brisbane. 

Deposits of copper, silver, lead, and zinc were discov- 
ered near Benambra, in northeastern Victoria, in 1978. 

Manufacturing and construction. More than 22 out 
of every 100 Victorian workers are employed in manu- 
facturing industries. Men outnumber women by more 
than 2 to 1, except in clothing and footwear, where 75 
per cent of the workers are female. Victoria has 350,000 


Ой rigs in Bass Strait have tapped huge reserves of oil and nat- 
ural gas off the coast of Victoria. 


manufacturing workers. It runs close behind New South 
Wales in the value of manufacturing output. 

More than 80 per cent of all Victorian manufacturing 
is centred on Melbourne. Geelong is the second manu- 
facturing centre. Power production has assisted indus- 
trial growth in the La Trobe Valley. Ballarat, Bendigo, 
Wangaratta, Shepparton, Warrnambool, Portland, and 
Wodonga have developed some industries. Portland 
also has an aluminium smelter. 

Heavy and light engineering and the construction and 
maintenance of motorcars, farm machinery, aircraft, and 
ships are well-established industries. The engineering 
and metal trades are by far the largest segment of Victo- 
rian manufacturing industry. 

The building and construction industry employs 6 per 
cent of Victorian workers. About 20 per cent of the work 
force is employed in wholesale and retail trade, and Y 
about 11 per cent is employed in banking and other fi- 
nancial operations. е: 

Transportation and communication. Victorias 
roads, railways, and air and shipping lines all radiate 
from Melbourne. They link the state capital with other 
parts of the state, other states, and locations overseas. 

Melbourne has three daily papers. Each of the Tes 
daily papers issues a Sunday edition. Several provincia 
cities also have daily papers. $ 

The Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) oper 
ates three radio stations in Melbourne that relay to five 
country transmitters. The ABC also operates a television 
station in Melbourne that relays to seven country E 
tions. The Special Broadcasting Service operates а гас 
station and a television station in Melbourne for ethnic 
communities, The station broadcasts programmes in à 
number of languages. Melbourne also has nine com 
mercial radio stations. 


History 


d 
Australian Aborigines occupied the land now dm 
Victoria for at least 35,000 years before Europeans s 
sighted it. The Aborigines ancestors migrated acro: 


the sea from Asia to the north coast of Australia. Within 
a few centuries, they spread south across the continent. 
The Aborigines lived in tribal groups, each with its own 
territory and language. When the first Europeans 
reached the Port Phillip district of New South Wales, 
later to become Victoria, there were perhaps 7,000 Ab- 
origines inhabiting the land. There had been more, but 
the tribes had been ravaged by smallpox before the Eu- 
ropeans arrived. 

The first European to see Victorian soil was a man 
named Hicks, a lieutenant aboard James Cook's En- 
deavour. Cook had sailed from New Zealand to explore 
the coast of New Holland. On April 19, 1770, his lieuten- 
ant sighted land, which Cook named Point Hicks. In 
1797, George Bass sailed a whaleboat along the south- 
eastern coast around Wilsons Promontory to Western 
Port. The next year, Bass and Matthew Flinders circum- 
navigated Van Diemen's Land (now Tasmania). Governor 
John Hunter named the strait they had discovered after 
Bass. 

In 1800, James Grant sailed along the coast from west 
to east but did not enter Port Phillip Bay. Lieutenant John 
Murray's official exploration party made the first entry in 
February 1802. On May 8, 1802, Matthew Flinders, sail- 
ing the /nvestigator from England to New South Wales, 
also explored the bay. The Yarra River was discovered 
by Charles Grimes, acting surveyor general of New 
South Wales, in 1803. 

Worried by the French interest in Australia, the Brit- 
ish authorities sent Lieutenant Colonel David Collins, 
along with a party of soldiers and convicts, to establish a 
settlement on Port Phillip Bay. Collins’ party landed near 
the present site of Sorrento in October 1803. Water sup- 
plies were inadequate, and the Aborigines seemed hos- 
tile. Collins moved his party to Hobart in February 1804. 
Meanwhile, one of the convicts, William Buckley, had 
escaped. Buckley lived with the Aborigines for 32 years, 
until he was discovered by settlers in 1835. A second at- 
tempt at settlement was made by a party under Captain 
Wright. This party landed at Western Port in 1826. This 
settlement was abandoned after 15 months. Sealers and 
whalers, many of them escaped convicts with Aboriginal 
wives, made more successful unofficial settlements 
along the coast. 

Explorers began to probe Victoria from the north. 
Governor Thomas Brisbane persuaded a skilled bush- 
man, Hamilton Hume, to lead a party organized by Cap- 
tain William Hovell. They explored the land between the 
southern limits of the New South Wales settlement and 
the southern coast. 

In 1836, Major Thomas Mitchell, the surveyor gen- 
eral, followed the Lachlan and then the Murrumbidgee 
rivers down to the Murray. He then traced the Murray to 
its junction with the Darling and explored some 200 kilo- 
metres of the Darling. 

In 1835, John Batman landed near the mouth ofthe 
arra. He signed a treaty with men of the Dutigalla tribe 
under which he laid claim to 242,000 hectares of land in 
return for an annual tribute of 400 Australian dollars 
worth of blankets, tomahawks, and flour. Batman was 
followed closely by John Pascoe Fawkner. Fawkner ig- 
nored Batman’s claim and also settled by the Yarra. , 

In 1836, the New South Wales government permitted 
occupation of pastoral land on payment of an annual li- 
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cence fee of 20 dollars. A stream of land-seekers 
crossed the Murray. Many settlers who arrived from 
overseas also took up land south of the Murray. 

By 1850, all the Port Phillip district, apart from the 
Mallee desert and the mountains, had been occupied by 
squatters and their 6 million sheep. 

The spread of pastoral settlement brought conflict 
with the Aborigines. Some settlers were killed by Ab- 
origines. The most notorious incident was the Faithfull 
Party Massacre of 1838. In this incident, 18 men, led by 
George Faithfull, were taking sheep to Victoria. The 
party was attacked by Aborigines at the site of present- 
day Benalla. Most of the Faithfull party were killed. A 
rescue party later took revenge on the Aborigines. 

Many other Aborigines were killed by whites. At- 
tempts were made to establish a protectorate to "Chris- 
tianize and civilize’ the Aborigines and convert them to 
a settled agricultural life. These attempts failed, and 
were abandoned in 1849. The establishment of Aborigi- 
nal reserves and mission stations after 1860 did little to 
arrest the continued decline of the Aborigines. 

In 1839, Charles Joseph La Trobe was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Port Phillip District. By 1850, Mel- 
bourne had been established as the administrative and 
commercial centre of the district and was a busy town 
of 23,000 people. Geelong and Portland were also well 
established as ports and trading centres. 

The Port Phillip district was granted representation in 
the New South Wales Legislative Council in 1843, but 
the people of the district were not satisfied. They 
wanted to separate from New South Wales. The British 
Parliament granted their wish in the Australian Colonies 
Government Act of 1850, and the colony of Victoria was 
proclaimed on July 1, 1851. The new colony was to have 
its own Legislative Council. La Trobe became the first 
governor of the newly proclaimed colony. 

Four days after the proclamation of the colony, Louis 
Michel announced that he had found gold at Anderson 
Creek, in the hills east of Melbourne, and James Esmond 
exhibited gold that he had found at Clunes. Other dis- 
coveries followed at Castlemaine, Ballarat, Buninyong, 
and Bendigo. Gold fever gripped the local population, 
and the infection spread throughout the world. In five 
years, more than 250,000 people poured through Mel- 
bourne on their way to the diggings. In ten years, gold 
worth 200 million dollars was dug out of Victorian soil, a 
third of the world's output in that time. Most came from 
shallow alluvial diggings. When these diggings petered 
out, companies were formed to promote deep-shaft 
mining, but the output of gold steadily declined. 

The goldfields administration established a special 
force of police, which carried out frequent licence in- 
spections. These became known as digger hunts. The 
diggers bitterly resented this tax on their labour, partic- 
ularly because it took no account of success or failure. 
They expressed their grievances at mass meetings and 
demonstrations. These came to a head in 1854 at Balla- 
rat. There, the diggers hoisted their own flag, burned 
their licences, and, led by Peter Lalor, massed under 
arms in the Eureka Stockade. Government troops 
stormed the stockade on Dec. 3, 1854. About 30 miners 
and five soldiers were killed. 

The diggers lost the fight, but popular sympathy was 
on their side, and they won their point. The government 
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Diggings at Ararat were painted by E. Roper about 1855. Thou- 
sands of people came to the colony in search of gold. 


brought 13 of the leaders to trial, but a jury acquitted all 
except one of them. The Legislative Council had already 
decided on a new constitution, granting representative 
government. It now declared in favour of universal male 
franchise—that is, that all adult men would be given a 
vote. The miner's licence was replaced by a miner's 
right, which also gave its holder the right to vote. 

Gold made Victoria the most wealthy of the Australian 
colonies, and also the one with the largest population. 
But the decline of mining created a need for new ave- 
nues of profitable employment. Legislation in the 1860's 
aimed at unlocking the land—that is, making available to 
individuals land that was held in large pastoral runs. 
These workers would then farm the land. Many of the 
early allocations of land were too small to be economic, 
and were later consolidated into larger farms. Victoria 
became a major producer of wheat. 

By 1892, Melbourne had grown to a city of nearly 
483,000 people. The city grew wealthy. The Victorian 
bubble burst in the 1890s, A strike of maritime workers 
spread from Victoria across the continent. The land 
boom collapsed, and speculators went bankrupt. Banks 
closed their doors. There was widespread unemploy- 
ment. In the years between 1892 and 1907, 185,000 more 
people left the state than entered it. Melbourne and Vic- 
toria lost their preeminence to Sydney and New South 
Wales. 

Victorians strongly supported the federation of the 
Australian colonies in the public campaigns and refer- 
enda that led to the formation of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Part of the federal agreement was that Mel- 
bourne should be the federal capital until a site was se- 
lected in New South Wales. The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment was opened in the Exhibition Building on May 9, 
1901. Parliament met in Melbourne until it moved to 
Canberra in 1927, 

World War І (1914-1918) stimulated industrial devel- 
opment in Victoria, largely in the area of light industry, 
but the car industry began operations in 1925 and 1926 
in both Melbourne and Geelong. The growth of industry 
was supported by the new power supply that was gen- 

erated from brown coal that had been mined in the La 
Trobe Valley beginning in 1924. 

Economic development was severely checked by the 
depression of 1929 to 1933, at the height of which more 

than a third of all Victorian workers were out of work. 
Recovery was not complete until World War Il, which 
further stimulated the growth of Victorian industry, 


Droving cattle was depicted by S. T. Gill in 1870. Unlike the 
overlanders, drovers worked in already developed areas, 


Since World War Il ended іп 1945, the population of 
Victoria has increased from 2 million to over 4 million. 
In that time, Victoria has absorbed more than 700,000 
immigrants. 

Important developments since World War II include 
the growth of the motor industry and the discovery of 
offshore natural gas and oil. 
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Questions 


On what date was the colony of Victoria proclaimed? war 

Which universities were opened in Victoria after World hr 

During which years did the Australian Parliament meet in 
bourne? 

What is the name of Victoria's largest lake? 

What were digger hunts? 

What is the main source of Victoria's electricity supply? a7 

What was the main provision of the Education Act of 18 h 

What two natural resources were discovered off the С1рр: 
coast in the 1960's? 
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Victoria (рор. 66,303; met. area pop. 255,547) is the 
capital of British Columbia, Canada. Victoria lies along a 
picturesque harbour at the southeastern tip of Vancou- 
ver Island, See Canada (political map). 

Victoria covers about 18 square kilometres. The Victo- 
ria metropolitan area occupies about 400 square kilome- 
tres. 

‘About 2 million tourists visit Victoria annually, and 
many retired people move to the area. Victoria's attrac- 
tions include its scenic surroundings and its narrow 
streets and neat gardens. Victoria has a milder climate 
than any other Canadian city. Boatbuilding, fishing, for- 
estry, research and technology, and tourism are impor- 
tant industries in the Victoria area. 

Victoria is the capital of Hong Kong. It is part of the 
bustling urban area of northern Hong Kong that is 
sometimes called Hong Kong City. The area has about 

1 million people. Victoria is sometimes called Central 
District. Modern office and government buildings stand 
along Victoria's waterfront. See Hong Kong. 

Victoria, Lake. See Lake Victoria. 

Victoria Cross is the highest military decoration 
awarded in the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
of Nations. The sovereign awards it for exceptional brav- 
ery in the face of the enemy. Queen Victoria established 
the award in 1856. Fewer than 1,500 people have won it. 
Victoria Desert. See Great Victoria Desert. 
Victoria Falls is a waterfall that the British explorer 
David Livingstone sighted in southern Africa in 1855. 
The explorer named it in honour of Queen Victoria. Vic- 
toria Falls lies between Zambia and Zimbabwe, about 
halfway between the mouth and source of the Zambezi 
River. The Zambezi is about 1.5 kilometres wide at this 
point and drops suddenly into a deep, narrow chasm. А 
canyon about 65 kilometres long permits the water to 
flow out. The height of the falls varies from 78 metres on 
the right bank to 108 metres in the centre. 

The mist and spray created by Victoria Falls can be 
seen for a great distance. This cloud and the constant 
roar caused the people of the area to name the falls 
Mosi оа Tunya (smoke that thunders). A hydroelectric 
plant produces a small amount of power at the falls. A 
railway bridge crosses the river just below the point 
where the waters rush out of the chasm. 

See also Waterfall (picture; chart). И 
Victoria Land is part of the Antarctic subcontinent. It 
lies on the shore of the Ross Sea almost due south of 
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Victoria is the capital of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The city lies 
along a picturesque harbour 
at the southeastern tip of Van- 
couver Island. Victoria's sce- 
nic beauty attracts large num- 
bers of tourists each year. 


New Zealand. It is divided into North Victoria Land and 
South Victoria Land. Sir James Ross, a British explorer 
and naval commander, claimed the region for the 
United Kingdom during his 1839-1843 expedition. 
Victorian Age. See English literature (Victorian liter- 
ature); United Kingdom, History of the; Victoria (queen). 
Vicuña is the smallest member of the camel family. It 
lives in the Andes Mountains of Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, 
in areas from 3,500 to 5,500 metres above sea level. Its 
home is generally near the snow line. The vicuña and 
guanaco are the two wild members of the camel family 
in South America. The other two, the alpaca and llama, 
are domesticated. None of the four has a hump. 

The vicuña is 70 to 90 centimetres high at the shoul- 
der and weighs 35 to 65 kilograms. Vicuñas eat grass. 
They usually live in herds that have one male and sev- 
eral females. The male defends a specific territory (area 
of ground) from other males. 

Vicuñas have finer fleece than any other wool-bearing 
animal. A уїсийа produces about 115 grams of fleece a 
year. The colour of the upper body is reddish yellow to 
deep tan or reddish brown. The belly and lower legs are 
white. The fleece grows until it hangs below the flanks 


‘Andes Mountains of South America. 
is used in making fine woollen fabrics. 


The vicuña lives in the 
The fleece of the vicuña 
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and knees. Only the inner fleece is used. It is especially 
good for making high-grade worsted (a fine-textured 
woollen fabric). 

So many vicuñas were killed for their wool that the 
species had become rare by the 19605. Peruvian law 
now protects the animals. The ancient Inca Indians pro- 
tected vicuñas and hunted them only once in four years. 
Only royalty could use the fleece. 

Scientific classification. The уїсийа is in the camel family, 
Camelidae. It is Vicugna vicugna. 

See also Animal (picture: Animals of the mountains); 
Alpaca; Guanaco; Llama. 

Vidal, Gore (1925- — ),is an American author best 
known for his novels. Some have historical themes, and 
others satirize American society. Vidal has also written 
essays, short stories, and plays. 

Vidal's early novels, Williwaw (1946) and /n a Yellow 
Wood (1947), draw on his experiences of war. Many of 
Vidal's novels use historical people as characters. Julian 
(1964) portrays the Roman emperor of the A.D. 3005 who 
fought against Christianity. Creation (1981) is set in the 
4005 B.C. with famous characters such as the Chinese 
philosopher Confucius and the Persian rulers Darius 1 
and Xerxes 1. Vidal wrote a series of novels dealing with 
American history. They are, in the order of the periods 
they describe, Burr (1973), Lincoln (1984), 1876 (1976), 
Empire (1987), Hollywood (1990), and Washington, D.C 
(1967). He satirized modern life in Myra Breckenridge 
(1968) and its sequel, Myron (1974). He satirized femi- 
nism in Kalki (1978). 

Vidal's short stories were collected in A Thirsty Evil 
(1956). His essays were published in Reflections Upona 


Parts of a camcorder 


A camcorder uses a light-sensitive mechanism called a charge-coupled device to convert the col- 
our images into electronic video signals. The signals then travel to the recording head for storage 
on videotape. In the display tube, a tiny TV screen shows the image that is recorded. 


Sinking Ship (1969), Homage to Daniel Shays (19 
ters of Fact and Fiction (1977), The Second A, 
Revolution (1982), and At Home (1988). During the 
Vidal wrote three detective novels under the na 
Edgar Box. His best-known play, The Best Man (1 
deals with intrigue at a presidential convention. 
born in West Point, New York. 

Video. See Television; Video camera; Video 
eotape recorder. 

Video camera is a device that captures images 
converts them into electronic signals for viewing 
television set. The images can be transmitted di 
the set or recorded on magnetic tape for later pl 
Video cameras were first developed for TV bi 
Today, portable video cameras with built-in video 
recorders have gained popularity. These camcoi 
enable families to make their own home movies on 
eotape. Unlike film, videotape needs no developing 
can be played back immediately after recording, Se 
Videotape recorder. 
How video cameras work. Video cameras picl 
the light that is reflected from an object and со! 
into electronic signals called video signals. This 
describes the operation of a camcorder like the oni 
lustrated. For information on how a television camera 
works, see Television (The television camera). 

To create video signals, camcorders use a lens, 
image-sensing device, and various electronic сї 
Light enters the camera through the lens. Nearly all 
corders have a zoom /ens that allows the user to ad 
the size of the image from a close-up to a long-range 
view. The lens focuses the light onto a light-sensitiv 


Zoom lens switch 


Viewfinder 


Videotape 
cassette 


Head drum 


Video circuit boards 


Chorge-coupled device 


electronic sensing mechanism that is called the charge- 
coupled device, or CCD. Filters on top of the CCD sepa- 
rate the light into colours. The CCD produces electric 
signals that represent the image. Electronic circuits am- 
plify (strengthen) these signals and change them into 
video signals. The video signals then travel to the re- 
cording head for storage on magnetic tape. 

Most camcorders have a viewfinder that allows the 
camera operator to see the scene that the camera is 
shooting. Camcorders also have a microphone and so 
can capture sound along with images. 

The development of video cameras began in the 
1930's. Early video cameras were used only for live tele- 
casts because devices for taping video signals did not 
become available until the 19505. These cameras used 
vacuum tubes to turn light into electric signals and were 
too bulky for use outside the television studio. They pro- 
duced images in black and white. 

Colour video cameras were developed in the 19505. 
Transistors gradually replaced many of the vacuum 
tubes that were used in the original cameras. As a result, 
video cameras weighed less and used less power. They 
could be moved outside television studios for televising 
news, sports events, and other programmes. Smaller 
video cameras were developed for closed-circuit televi- 
sion, the production of commercials, and other uses. 

In the late 1970's, manufacturers developed portable 
video cameras for home use. Home video cameras 
could be held in one hand. But to record, they had to be 
connected to a videotape recorder. By the mid-19805, 
the videotape recorder had become small enough to be 
combined with a video camera in a single compact 
unit—the camcorder. Camcorders became available in 
several tape systems, including Beta, VHS, and 8-milli- 
metre, Most camcorders can play back a tape when they 
are connected to a television set by a video cable. 

The still video camera also appeared in the 1980s. It 
captures and records images on a magnetic disc. Each 
disc can store up to 50 pictures. The pictures can be 
played back on a television by a machine that resembles 
а videotape recorder. 

Video cassette recorder. See Videotape recorder. 
Video game. See Electronic game. 

Videodisc is a flat, round disc on which material has 
been recorded for reproduction on a television set. The 
word is also spelled video disk or videodisk. A vid- 
eodisc is played on a special player that resembles a 
compact disc (CD) player and can be linked up to any TV 
set. Manufacturers prerecord programmes on the discs. 
Most videodisc players cannot record material but re- 
corders are available for professional use. 

Videodiscs are made of plastic with a reflective metal 
coating. During manufacture, the disc's surface is cov- 
ered with billions of microscopic pits that wind in a spi- 
ral track. The pits form a code that represents the re- 
corded pictures and sounds. As the disc spins on the 
turntable, the player reads the code and converts it into 
TV signals. 

The information on videodiscs, as on compact discs 
and other optical discs, is played back by means of light. 
Inside the player, a /aser aims a concentrated beam of 
light at the disc. The light reflects off the pits in a pattern 
that is read by a light-sensitive device in the player. The 
Player converts the pattern, or code, into TV signals. 
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A videodisc player converts the pictures and sounds recorded 
‘ona disc into TV signals. A laser inside the player aims a beam 
of light at the rapidly spinning disc. Another device then reads 
the pattern of light reflected off the disc. 


Manufacturers began developing videodisc systems 
in the early 1970's mainly for use as home entertainment. 
Most early videodisc players used a sty/us (needle) in- 
stead of a laser to read the information recorded on the 
disc. The growing popularity of video cassette recorders 
(VCR's) in the early 1980's damaged sales of videodisc 
players, and production of stylus-model players was 
halted in the mid-1980's. Laser systems were purchased 
chiefly for use in education and industry. 

By the late 1980s, interest in videodiscs had grown 
among people who wanted high-quality sound and im- 
ages at home. Several manufacturers introduced combi- 
nation players, which can play CD's and videodiscs. 
Many new videodiscs began to appear. They carried 
films, concerts of popular and classical music, and other 
entertainment. 

See also Compact disc; Optical disc; Television 
(Video entertainment systems). 

Videotape recorder is a device that records visual 
images and sound on magnetic tape. Videotape record- 
ers, also known as V7R’s or simply video recorders, 
also play back the recorded video (picture) and audio 
(sound) information on television sets. 

Videotape recorders were first used by the television 
broadcasting industry during the 1950. Since then, sev- 
eral other types of VTR's have been developed in addi- 
tion to the professional models used by TV broadcast- 
ers. For example, many schools and businesses use 
semiprofessional videotape recorders to record educa- 
tional programmes and employee training films. Con- 
sumers record TV programmes and play back prere- 
corded cassettes of films, concerts, and other events on 
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home videotape recorders. Home video recorders, 
which are also called video cassette recorders (VCR's), 
vary in size. For example, some measure about 46 centi- 
metres by 33 centimetres by 8 centimetres. Professional 
and semiprofessional recorders are much larger. In ad- 
dition, the various types of video recorders differ in the 
size of the tape they use and the quality of the pictures 
they produce. 

Videotape consists of a long plastic strip coated with 
particles of iron oxide, a material that is readily magnet- 
ized. Videotape recorders record television signals by 
changing them into magnetic fields that produce pat- 
terns of magnetization in the coating. This process is re- 
versed during playback, when the magnetic patterns are 
changed back into television signals for viewing on TV 
sets. For information about where television signals 
come from and how they are made into a TV picture, 
see Television (How television works). 

Videotape has a number of advantages over film. For 
example, videotape can be played back immediately 
after being recorded on, but film must be developed be- 
fore it can be viewed. For this reason, camera operators 
who use videotape can determine right away whether a 
scene needs to be re-recorded. In addition, videotape 
can be erased and recorded over, but film cannot. 


Uses of videotape recorders 


In the home, videotape recorders have become a 
popular part of home entertainment systems since they 
first appeared in the 1970's, VCR's are designed to en- 
able consumers to tape television programmes while 
they are away from home and watch the programmes at 
their convenience. A timer on the recorder is set to turn 
the recorder on when the programme starts and off 
when it ends. Home recorders can record programmes 
on one channel while a person is watching a pro- 
gramme on another channel. People also use home re- 
corders to play back prerecorded cassettes of films, 
Sporting events, concerts, and a variety of other pro- 
grammes. Such cassettes can be either rented or 
bought. 

Portable videotape recorders, which include a video 


Videotape recorders, also called VTR's, record visual ima: 
à € Я дез and sound on m 
television industry uses large professional VTR's, above left, to record and edit TV programmes. 


Semiprofessional ҰТК, centre, act as a teaching aid in scho: 


camera, are used to make home movies. The camera 
sends audio and video signals through a cable to the re. 
corder. In some portable videotape recorders, called 
camcorders, the camera and recorder are combined 
into a single unit. 

In schools, videotape recorders have become a valu- 
able teaching aid. For example, teachers can videotape 
educational TV programmes and then play them back in 
class. In some schools, students use portable videotape 
recorders to produce their own educational pro- 
grammes. Consultants who work in teaching hospitals 
or medical schools use videotape recordings to demon- 
strate surgical techniques. 

In the television industry, videotape recorders have 
become essential equipment. Commercials, regular TV 
series, and many other television broadcasts are re- 
corded on videotape. This practice allows programmers 
to plan and organize TV schedules ahead of time. It also 
enables broadcasters to show reruns of programmes 
and to replay commercials. In addition, most television 
news broadcasts feature reports recorded on tape. 

In other industries, employers use videotape re- 
corders chiefly to produce training films for employees. 
Salespeople sometimes study videotapes of their pre- 
sentation to determine its effectiveness. Video cameras 
are used for surveillance in banks, laboratories, and 
other high-security areas. 


How videotape recorders work 


Recording. Videotape is a plastic strip covered with 
particles of iron oxide. As videotape travels through the 
videotape recorder, the recorder forms patterns of mag: 
netization in the iron oxide, These patterns represent 
television signals. The recorder uses electricity and 
magnetism to form the patterns. It converts the TV sig: 
nal into electric current, which travels through wire 
coils of small electromagnets called heads, A head isa 
ring of metal that has a narrow cut called a gap. Oppo 
site the gap, a coil of wire is wrapped around the ring. 
This coil conducts the current corresponding to the TV 
signal. The current produces a strong magnetic field in 
the ring. This field also fills the space near the gap. 


gnetic tape. The 


ols and businesses. Families use home 


recorders, commonly called VCR's, to play back various prerecorded tapes, above right. - 


Transverse videotape recording 

Most professional videotape recorders record video signal: 
transverse (vertical) tracks. Video tracks consist of adjoii үч 
gions of magnetized particles on the tape and are created 
electromagnets called video heads. The video heads rotate on a 
headwheel. Separate heads record audio and control tracks. 


Tape direction ] 
Таре 
guide 


Headwheel у Video track 


Lbs 
Video heads Control track 


When videotape passes over the gap, the field creates 
the patterns of magnetization. The patterns remain until 
they are removed by an erase head, which demagne- 
tizes the tape. 

The patterns recorded on videotape consist of three 
types of tracks (lines of magnetized particles), Video 
tracks contain signals that carry the visual image. These 
tracks take up most of the tape. Audio tracks run along 
one edge of the tape, and control tracks along the other. 
Audio tracks contain signals that carry the television 
sound, and control tracks contain signals that prevent 
the recorded images from tilting or merging into one 
another when they appear on the TV screen. 

Control tracks and audio tracks are recorded by sta- 
tionary heads. Video tracks are recorded by video heads 
that are mounted on a rotating metal cylinder called a 
drum or a rotating metal disc called a headwheel. The 
video heads scan (pass over) the tape at high speed 
while recording or playing back video signals. Rapid 
Scanning is necessary for the machine to capture and re- 
produce television signals, which have a high electrical 
frequency. If video heads were stationary, a large 
amount of rapidly moving videotape would be needed 
A record even a very small amount of televised informa- 

on. 

Most professional videotape recorders are equipped 
with a aine that records video tracks transversely 
(vertically) between edges of the tape. Semiprofessional 
and home УТЕ record such tracks helically (diagonally) 
between edges of tape. In some modern machines, the 
video tracks are compressed to allow another audio 
channel to be recorded, allowing the reproduction of 
television programmes with stereophonic sound. Most 
Professional recorders use a supply reel and a take-up 
reel. The supply reel feeds the tape through the re- 
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Helical videotape recording 
sional and home videotape recorders record video 
s in helical (diagonal) tracks on the tape. The video heads 
on a helical recorder are mounted on a rotating cylin- 


videotape 
der called a drum. Most helical recorders 
tape cas are designed to use 


corder, past the various heads, and onto the take-u| 
reel, where it is wound up. In semiprofessional а! 

home videotape recorders, the supply and take-up reels 
are contained within a cassette, 

Playback. As tape passes over the heads during play- 
back, the tape's magnetic patterns create a varying mag: 
netic field in the head. When the magnetic field reaches. 
the wire coll, it is converted into electric voltages. The 


voltages as audio and video signals to a 
Qus su ndr ir sounds and pictures. 


History 
The development of videotape recorders began dur- 
ing the 1940s, However, the first videotape recorder that 
was capable of recording a television picture of broad- 
casting quality on magnetic tape was not invented until 
1956. This reel-to-reel machine, produced by the Ampex 
of California, U.S.A, recorded transversely 
with a headwheel that had four video heads. 
In 1959, the Toshiba Corporation of introduced 
the first helical recorder. This VTR, was smaller 
and less expensive than s recorders, helped vid- 
eotape recording outside the television industry. 
VCR's were first marketed in the early 1970s, chiefly for 
use in schools. The first commercially successful home 
recorder did not (d 
mid-1980s, two main types of home VOR systems 
developed. These two systems- called Beta and 
VHS—operated in basically the same manner, but tapes 


millimetre tapes that are used in small, hand-held cam- 


corders. 
See also Video camera. 
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Vienna (pop. 1,515,666) is the capital and largest city of 
Austria. The city lies in northeastern Austria, on the 
south bank of the Danube River. For the location of Vi- 
enna, see Austria (political map). Vienna is Austria's 
leading cultural, economic, and political centre. The 
city’s name in German is Wien. 

Vienna became the capital of Austria, and later of 
Austria-Hungary, under the Habsburgs (or Hapsburgs), a 
royal family that ruled in central Europe from 1273 to 
1918 (see Habsburg, House of), During the 1700s and 
18005, Vienna won fame as a world centre of education, 
literature, music, and science. The Viennese people be- 
сапте known for their gaiety, wit, and enjoyment of life. 
Austria-Hungary collapsed after World War 1 ended in 
1918, and Vienna lost much of its importance. After the 
end of World War Il in 1945, Vienna became a centre for 
international conferences and the location of several in- 
ternational agencies. 

The city covers about 415 square kilometres at the 
eastern end of a narrow plain between the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Alps. An important mountain gap 
through the Carpathians is just east of Vienna. The city's 
location at this transportation crossroads played an im- 
portant role in its growth and economic development. 
Trade and communication routes run through Vienna in 
all directions. 

The old “Inner City" forms the centre of Vienna. This 
area includes many of the city's historical buildings and 


Vienna, the capital of Austria, is a leading cultural centre of Eu- 
rope. It is famous for its art galleries, churches, and theatres. 
The Burgtheater, above, is one of Vienna's many landmarks. 


landmarks as well as its most fashionable shopping dis- 
tricts. The famous St. Stephen's Cathedral stands at the 
heart of the Inner City. Several streets west is the Hof- 
burg, a palace that consists of both modern buildings 
and medieval structures. The palace includes the royal 
apartments, now occupied by the president of Austria; 
the Imperial Library; several museums; and the Spanish 
Riding School. Nearby lie two of Vienna's most beautiful 
parks, the Burggarten and the Volksgarten, which is 
famed for its rose trees. 

A band of streets called the Ringstrassen encircles the 
Inner City. Some of Vienna's most impressive public 
buildings line these streets. They include the Museum 
of Art History, City Hall, the Opera House, the Parliament 
Building, and the Stock Exchange. These buildings date 
from the second half of the 18005. 

The older suburban districts of the city lie outside the 
Ringstrassen. They became part of Vienna in the 1800s. 
Several important buildings are in the suburbs, includ- 
ing the Karlskirche (Church of St. Charles) and the Belve- 
dere Palace. These structures rank among the finest ex- 
isting examples of baroque architecture, a highly 
decorative style that developed in the 16005 and 1700s. 
The noted Austrian architect Johann Bernhard Fischer 
von Erlach designed several Viennese buildings, includ- 
ing the Karlskirche and the Schónbrunn Palace. The pal- 
ace stands at the southwestern edge of the city. The 
Schónbrunn Zoo, which lies on the palace grounds, was 
built in 1752 and is the world's oldest zoo. A long park 
called the Prater lies north of Vienna along the Danube 
River. The Vienna Woods line the western edge of the 
city. 

The people. Most Viennese are German-speaking 
Austrians. Many Czechs and Hungarians also live in the 
city, but nearly all of them speak German in addition to 
their national language. The Viennese wear Austrian folk 
costumes on special occasions. 

Viennese foods reflect the mixture of nationalities in 
the city. Many of the people like to drink coffee and eat 
elegant pastries at pastry shops called Konditoreien. 
They also enjoy visiting the wine houses north of the 
city to drink freshly made wine, called Heurigen. 

Most Viennese own or rent apartments in four- ог. 
five-storey buildings. Some suburban families own their 
own homes. The city authorities have built apartment 
complexes to replace residences that were destroye 
during World War II, but housing shortages continue to 
be a problem. 

Education and cultural life. Vienna is the home of 
many fine institutions of higher learning. They include 
the Academy of Fine Arts, the Academy of Music, the 
Technical University, and the University of Vienna 
(founded in 1365). 

Vienna has long been known for its excellent muse 
ums and art galleries, including the Albertina and the 
Museum of Art History. It also has several libraries; 
among them the National Library, established in 1526. 
Musical events take place at such opera houses as the 5 
Musikverein, the State Opera House, апа the Volksoper 
The famous Vienna Boys’ Choir sings every Sunday in 
the Hofburgkapelle, one of the city's churches. Major 
theatres include the Burgtheater, which is financially in 
supported by the Austrian government, and the Thea 
in der Josefstadt. 


The old “Inner City” of Vienna has many pavement cafes and 
beautiful buildings, People enjoy gathering at the cafes to eat 
and drink and to observe life around them. 


A number of famous composers, scientists, and writ- 
ers have lived in Vienna. Such composers as Ludwig van 
Beethoven, Johannes Brahms, Joseph Haydn, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, Franz Peter Schubert, and Johann 
Strauss all made their home there. 

Economy. Vienna is Austria's chief industrial city. Its 
industries manufacture chemicals, clothing, leather- 
ware, medicine, and radio and television products. The 
city has an excellent system of public transportation, 
with trams, elevated and underground trains, and buses. 
Most of the people use public transportation rather than 
private cars in the city. 

History. Prehistoric tribes lived on the site of what is 
now Vienna. In 15 B.C, the Romans established a fron- 
tier post there named Vindobona. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the A.D. 400s, invading Germanic 
tribes took over the area. During the late 8005, the Mag- 
yars, a people from Hungary, gained control of the city, 
which by then was called Vienna. They lived there until 
the Germans conquered them in the mid-9005. 

In 1273, a member of the Habsburg family became 
Holy Roman Emperor. The Habsburgs made Vienna 
their capital, and the city grew rapidly in wealth and im- 
portance. The Turks attacked Vienna in 1529 and again 
in 1683, but they failed to capture the city. Some of Vien- 
na's most beautiful baroque palaces and churches were 
built during the 17005. 

After World War 1, Vienna became the capital of the 
Austrian republic. German troops occupied Vienna from 
1938 to the end of World War II in 1945. The city was 
badly damaged by Allied bombing during the war. From 
1945 to 1955, the people lived under the control of the 
victorious Allies. 

The Viennese rebuilt almost all the destroyed or dam- 
aged landmarks, and the city regained much of its for- 
mer spirit and wealth. During the 1970s, new hotels 
were built and construction began on an expanded un- 
derground railway system. Also, a United Nations (UN) 
centre consisting of several buildings was constructed 
in Vienna. The centre opened in 1979. The centre serves 
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as a UN conference site and provides office space for 
some UN agencies. 

See also Austria (pictures); Architecture (Early mod- 
ern architecture in Europe; pictures). 

Vienna, Congress of, was a meeting held from late 
1814 to early 1815 to settle the issues arising from al- 
most 25 years of war between France and the rest of Eu- 
rope. The congress decided how Europe would be 
ruled after the imminent defeat of the French emperor 
and military leader Napoleon І. The workable settle- 
ments made in Vienna, Austria, won credit for helping 
avoid any wide European conflict for 100 years after- 
ward. See Napoleon I. 

The chief decisions were made by representatives of 
the victorious Quadruple Alliance—Austria, Great Brit- 
ain, Prussia, and Russia—and of France. The congress 
put back in power many European kings and princes. 
These rulers had been forced from power by Napoleon 
or by forces associated with the French Revolution 
(1789-1799). See French Revolution. The restored rulers 
included the Bourbon monarchs in Spain and in what is 
now southern Italy and the rulers of a number of states 
in Germany and northern Italy. 

The congress also ratified (approved) several allied 
conquests. Britain retained a number of colonies it had 
seized during the fighting. Russia kept Finland and Bes- 
sarabia and won most of Poland, Austria and Prussia re- 
gained control of the remaining parts of Poland. 

In addition, the congress tried to limit the power of 
France by placing strong countries on its borders. For 
example, it created the Kingdom of the Netherlands on 
the northeastern border of France by joining together 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. Prussia received 
German territories that bordered eastern France, and 
Austria gained major provinces in northern Italy. 

The Congress of Vienna was bitterly criticized for 
many years because it ignored the strong democratic 
and nationalistic sentiments of many Europeans. These 
sentiments contributed to democratic revolutions in nu- 
merous European countries in 1830 and 1848 and to na- 
tionalistic movements in Germany and Italy. However, 
some historians of the 19005 have praised the Congress 
of Vienna for creating a balance of power in Europe and 
for not treating defeated France too harshly. 

See also Austria (Metternich and revolution); Ger- 
many (The German Confederation); International rela- 
tions (History); Italy (The French Revolution and Napo- 
leon). 

Vientiane (pop. 264,277) is the capital and largest city 
of Laos. Vientiane lies on the Mekong River near the 
border between Thailand and Laos (see Laos ітар). 
Vientiane is an important trading centre. It has an air- 
port, and ferryboats link the city with a railway that runs 
south from nearby Nong Khai, Thailand, to Bangkok, 
Thailand. River transportation connects Vientiane with 
towns along the Mekong. à 

Vientiane formed part of the Kingdom of Lan Xang in 
the 13005. During the 17005, it became an independent 
kingdom. Siam (now Thailand) annexed the Kingdom of 
Vientiane in the early 1800s. The French made it part of 
Laos in 1893 and governed it as part of French Indochina 
until 1954, when Laos became an independent nation. 

See also Laos (History); Louangphrabang. 
Vietminh. See Vietnam. 
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James Pickerell, Black Star 


The rice fields of Vietnam provide the basic food of the Vietnamese people. Most of the people 


in Vietnam are farmers, and rice is the chief crop. 


Vietnam 


Vietnam is a tropical country in Southeast Asia. It ex- 
tends south from China in a long, narrow S-curve. Laos 
and Cambodia lie west of Vietnam, and the South China 
Sea lies to the east. Hanoi is the capital of Vietnam, and 
Ho Chi Minh City is the largest city. 

Most Vietnamese live in villages on the coastal plain 
and on deltas formed by rivers. They grow rice anda 
few other crops on the fertile land. Many people who 
live near the coast catch fish for a living. 

In ancient times, the Vietnamese people lived in what 
is now northern Vietnam. China ruled the area from 
about 100 B.C. until the A.D. 900, when the Vietnamese 
formed an independent state. During the next 900 years, 
the Vietnamese expanded their territory until they con- 
trolled all of what is now Vietnam. 

France gained control of Vietnam in the late 1800's. 
The French governed the country until Japan occupied it 
during World War 11 (1939-1945). After Japan's defeat in 
1945, France tried to regain control of Vietnam. But the 
Vietminh, a group controlled by Communists and 
headed by Ho Chi Minh, gained power in northern Viet- 
nam. Fighting broke out between French forces and the 

Vietminh in 1946. It ended in 1954, with the French de- 
feat in the Battle of Dien Bien Phu and an international 


conference to arrange a peace settlement. The confer- 
ence, held in Geneva, Switzerland, decided to divide 
Vietnam temporarily into two zones. The Communists 9 
received control of the northern zone, called North Viet 
nam. Non-Communist Vietnamese received control of 
the southern zone, called South Vietnam. 

In 1957, Vietminh members in the South began to " 
rebel against the South Vietnamese government. hes 
Vietnam began publicly supporting the revolt in 1959. 


Facts in brief 
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The Communists’ goal was to unify the country under 
their control. The fighting developed into the Vietnam 
War. China, the Soviet Union, and other Communist 
countries sent aid to the Vietnamese Communists dur- 
ing the war. Non-Communist countries supported South 
Vietnam. The United States became the chief ally of the 
South. It backed the South’s war effort with supplies and 
hundreds of thousands of troops. In 1973, the partici- 
pants in the war agreed to a cease-fire and the United 
States withdrew its last combat troops. But the Commu- 
nists soon resumed their war effort. In April 1975, the 
Communists defeated South Vietnam and took control 
of it. In 1976, they unified North and South Vietnam into 
the single nation of Vietnam. For more details of the 
conflict, see Vietnam War. 


Government 


Vietnam's leaders call the country a republic and a 
dictatorship of the working class. In practice, however, 
the government is tightly controlled by the leaders of 
the nation’s Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of Vietnam is headed by a Po- 
litburo of about 15 members. The Politburo is the most 
powerful governmental unit in Vietnam. It makes all the 
government's policies. 

National government. Vietnam has a 496-member 
National Assembly. The Assembly meets twice a year to 
endorse laws and policies made by the Communist 
Party. A Council of State—made up of members of the 
National Assembly—deals with such matters as national 
defence and the execution of laws. The Council mem- 
bers make up a collective presidency. Members of a 
Council of Ministers head various departments of the 
government. The Communist Party chooses—and the 
National Assembly elects—the members of the Council 
of State and the Council of Ministers. 

Local government. Vietnam is divided into 36 prov- 
inces, three cities independent of provinces, and one 
special zone. The cities are Haiphong, Hanoi, and Ho Chi 
Minh City. The Vung Tau-Con Dao special zone is south- 
east of Ho Chi Minh City. People’s councils conduct gov- 
ernment business at the provincial level and on down to 
the village level. Local government officials must follow 
Communist Party policies. The Communist Party 
chooses—and the people elect—the officials of the 
lower levels of local government. These officials elect 
the members of the higher levels of local government. 

Courts. The Communist Party controls the court sys- 
tem of Vietnam. The system includes the People's Su- 
preme Court, local people's courts, and military courts. 

Armed forces. Vietnam has one of the world's larg- 
est armed forces. The entire force is called the People's 
Army of Vietnam (PAVN). It consists of an army of about 
1,100,000 members; a small navy and air force; and 
paramilitary forces, such as a militia and border defence 
forces. About 2 million people serve in the paramilitary 
forces. 

People 

Thousands of years ago, people moved into the Viet- 
nam area from the i 5 ph us islands to the south. 
The Vietnamese people probably developed out of 


these two groups. Today, they make up almost 90 per 
cent of Vietnam's population. Tay, Thai, Chinese, an 
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Khmer are the largest minority groups in Vietnam. 

Most Vietnamese people have broad faces, high 
cheekbones, and straight black hair. On average, the 
men stand a little over 150 centimetres tall and weigh 
about 54 kilograms. Most Vietnamese women are 
slightly smaller than the men. 

Most of the Vietnamese people live on the Mekong 
and Red river deltas and on the coastal plain. The Tay 
and Thai live mostly in the northern provinces. Thai peo- 
ple form a majority in nearby Thailand. The majority of 
the Chinese live in cities. Most of the Khmer are farmers 
in southwestern Vietnam. Khmer people make up a ma- 
jority in neighbouring Cambodia. 

Population. For Vietnam's total population, see the 
Facts in brief table with this article. The population in- 
cludes about 14 million Tay, 1 million Thai, 1 million 
Chinese, and 900,000 Khmer. 

Ho Chi Minh City, with a population of about 4 mil- 
lion, is Vietnam's largest city. Hanoi, the next largest city, 
has a population of about 3 million. Haiphong, the third 
largest, has about 14 million people. 

Way of life. The Vietnamese way of life changed little 
for hundreds of years before the arrival of French colo- 
nists in the late 1800s. But since then, the influence of 
the French, the Communists, and the Americans, and 


Vietnam’s flag and coat of arms feature a star that stands for 
Communism. The rice and the cogwheel on the coat of arms 


represent the importance of agriculture and industry to Viet- 
nam. The flag was adopted by North Vietnam in 1955. 


It borders Cambodia, China, 


Vietnam lies in Southeast Asia. 
Laos, and the South China Sea. 
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Vietnamese children stand outside a village house in southern 
Vietnam. Most Vietnamese—like these children—have broad 
faces, high cheekbones, and straight black hair. 


the years of war during the mid-1900, have brought 
great changes, 

Before the late 18005, Vietnam was an agricultural so- 
ciety built on strong family ties. Almost all the people 
lived in villages and farmed the land. People owed loy- 
alty to their families before all else, and held their fami- 
lies interests above their own. The oldest male was 
head of the family, and his oldest son was the second 
most important family member. In many cases, related 
families lived together. These extended families in- 
cluded the parents, their unmarried children, and the 
oldest married son and his wife and children. Parents 
chose their children’s marriage partners. Families hon- 
oured their ancestors by performing special ceremo- 
nies. 

France gained control of Vietnam in the late 1800s. 
The French brought industry to the country, and many 
Vietnamese left their farms to work in the new factories 
in the cities. Agriculture was developed and expanded, 
with many Vietnamese working on French-developed 
rubber plantations. A new class of wealthy landowners 
emerged under French rule. They controlled more of 
the farmland than had any previous group in Vietnam. 
But the events that most changed the traditional Viet- 
namese way of life began in the mid-1900s. 

The Communists who came to power began trans- 
forming the society according to Communist principles. 
Party leaders extended their control to all walks of life. 
They forced people to live according to the rules of the 
Communist Party. They urged women to perform the 
same jobs as men, and discouraged religious worship 
and the ceremonial honouring of ancestors. 

The Vietnam War brought other changes to Vietnam- 


ese life. It broke up families as fathers and sons left 
home to fight. Hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
died in the war. In the north, areas near some cities 
were heavily bombed, forcing many people to move to 
the countryside. But almost all the ground fighting took 
place in rural areas of southern Vietnam. It drove many 
families from their farm homes to the somewhat safer 
cities. In the cities of the south, many people learned 
Western customs from U.S. business people, govern- 
ment workers, and soldiers who came to Vietnam be- 
cause of the war. 

Clothing. The people of Vietnam wear mostly cotton 
clothing. But the styles differ in northern Vietnam and 
southern Vietnam. 

In cities of the north, most men and women wear 
plain black trousers with tightly buttoned white or dark- 
coloured jackets. Many people wear sandals made of 
worn-out car tyres. In cities of the south, some people 
wear the same style of clothing. But many people who 
have lived there since before the Communist take-over 
wear Western-style clothing, especially the men. Many 
women still wear the traditional Vietnamese ao dai (a 
long coatlike garment) over black or white trousers. In 
northern rural areas, most women dress in loose-fitting 
shirts and skirts. Some men wear coatlike garments that 
hang to the knees. Rural people in the south usually 
wear loose-fitting trousers and long-sleeved shirts. 

Housing in rural areas differs in northern and south- 
ern Vietnam because of differences in climate. In the 
cooler north, many people traditionally built simple 
wood or bamboo houses with tiled roofs. In the warmer 
south, most families had homes with walls and roofs 
made of palm leaves or straw. But today, sheets of pu 
or plastic are often used for roofs. Wood, brick, an tile 
are common building materials in the towns and cities. 

Food. Most Vietnamese eat chiefly fish, rice, and veg: 
etables. Rice has long been the basic food in Vietnam 
Most meals include a fish sauce called nuoc тат. | 

Language. Vietnamese is the official language 0 | 
Vietnam. The people speak three major dialects (local 
forms) of Vietnamese—northern, central, and southern. 
But these dialects differ little from one another. мат 
members of the country's minority groups speak Vie 
namese in addition to their own languages. There м) 
dozens of minority-group languages. Many Vietname 
people, especially those living in the cities, can also 
speak English, French, Chinese, or Russian. 

Екй After the division of Vietnam in 1954, both 
North and South Vietnam made special efforts Er 
pand their educational systems. But the Vietnam ш, 
disrupted education, and the war effort used up пе 
and materials that could have provided schools ап et 
teacher training. The Vietnamese economy has e 
tremely poor since the war ended, and the gover 
has not been able to provide adequate funds for E Viet 
tional needs. In spite of such problems, most oft 
namese people can read and write. 3 fall 

The Communist Party controls the operation M 
schools in Vietnam. The educational system eed en 
general primary, junior, and secondary schools pia 
cational schools, which train skilled workers. Vie H 
has 2 universities and more than 40 colleges and sP is 
cialized schools. The University of Ho Chi Minh ity 
the largest college of higher education. 


Religion. The Communist leaders of Vietnam dis- 
courage all religious practices. Most of the Vietnamese 
people who practise a religion are Buddhists. Many of 
them also worship the spirits of animals and plants and 
believe in the teachings of Confucianism and Taoism. 
About 10 per cent of the southern Vietnamese are 
Roman Catholics. Two small religious groups—the Hoa 
Hao and the Cao Dai—have developed since 1920 in the 
south, Hoa Hao is closely related to Buddhism. Cao Dai 
combines certain beliefs of Taoism and Buddhism with 
those of several other religions. 

Arts. Poetry has long been the most popular and 
powerful form of literature in Vietnam, and poets have 
always been highly respected. Most people can recite at 
least a few verses of "Kim Van Kieu,” a poem that deals 
with love and sacrifice. This work of more than 3,000 
lines was written by the poet Nguyen Du, who lived dur- 
ing the late 1700's and early 1800s. 

Novels began to gain wide popularity in Vietnam dur- 
ing the years of French rule. They remain popular, espe- 
cially in the south, But the Communist leaders now care- 
fully regulate the books the people may read. 

Vietnamese painting shows the influence of both an- 
cient Chinese and modern French art. Examples of tradi- 
tional Vietnamese architecture include mostly pagodas 
(temples), tombs, and old royal palaces. 


Land and climate 


Vietnam occupies the east coast of the Indochinese 
Peninsula. The Vietnamese sometimes describe their 
country as two rice baskets hanging from opposite ends 
of a farmer's carrying pole. In the north, the Red River 
Delta forms one “basket.” The Mekong Delta in the south 
forms the other. A narrow stretch of land in central Viet- 
nam forms the “carrying pole” that connects the two 
river deltas. 


The market places of Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam's largest 
city, are crowded with peddlers. Many of them display their pro- 
duce and other goods on the pavements in front of shops. 
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Vietnam extends about 1,600 kilometres from China 
south to the Gulf of Thailand. At its widest point in the 
north— Vietnam extends almost 650 kilometres from 
Laos to the Gulf of Tonkin, At its narrowest point—in 
central Vietnam—it is only about 50 kilometres wide. 

Vietnam has five main land regions; (1) the Northern 
Highlands, (2) the Red River Delta, (3) the Annamite 
коды (4) the Coastal Lowlands, and (5) the Mekong 

elta. 

The Northern Highlands are a mountainous region 
in northwestern Vietnam. The highlands extend into 
China and Laos, Forests or jungles cover most of the 
mountains in this thinly populated region. The highest 
peak in Vietnam, Fan Si Pan, rises 3,143 metres above 
sea level in the highlands, 

The Red River Delta extends from the Northern 
Highlands to the Gulf of Tonkin. It has been formed by 
the Red River, which flows from southern China through 
northern Vietnam into the gulf, Most of the delta lies 3 
metres or less above sea level. The Red River floods 
much of this densely populated region almost every 
year. The Red River Delta is northern Vietnam's chief 
farming area. 

The Annamite Range is a chain of mountains. It runs 
through western Vietnam from the Northern Highlands 
to about 80 kilometres north of Ho Chi Minh City. For- 
ests cover most of the mountains, Like the highlands, 
these mountains are thinly populated, Most of the peo- 
ple in this region are Montagnards. 

The Coastal Lowlands occupy east-central Vietnam. 
The lowlands slope from the mountains to the South 
China Sea and extend from the Red River Delta to the 
Mekong Delta. Rice is grown throughout most of the re- 
gion. Many people who live along the coast are fisher- 
men. The lowlands are thickly populated, 

The Mekong Delta covers all of Vietnam south of 
the Annamite Range and the Coastal Lowlands, It has 
been formed by the Mekong River, which flows from 
China through Southeast Asia into the South China Sea. 
The Mekong Delta, like the Red River Delta, lies 3 me- 
tres or less above sea level. Over half the people of 
southern Vietnam live on the delta. It is the chief agricul- 
tural area of Vietnam. See Mekong River. 

Climate. Vietnam has a tropical climate. Monsoons 
(seasonal winds) affect the weather throughout the year, 
The summer monsoon brings heavy rains from the 
southwest. The winter monsoon brings lighter rainfall 
from the northeast. Most of Vietnam has two seasons a 
wet, hot summer and a drier, slightly cooler winter. 
However, some areas of northernmost Vietnam have 
four seasons. 

In Hanoi, in northern Vietnam, the average tempera- 
ture is about 17' C in January and about 29° C in June. 
From May to October, the Red River Delta has high tem- 
peratures, heavy rains, and some typhoons, which 
sweep across the Gulf of Tonkin. Hanoi receives about 
185 centimetres of rainfall a year. 

In southern Vietnam, the humidity remains high 
throughout the year. Most rain falls in summer. The Ho 
Chi Minh City area receives about 200 centimetres of 
rain between April and November. From December to 
March, the weather is cooler with little rain. The average 
temperature in Ho Chi Minh City ranges from about 
26° C in December to about 30° C in April. 
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Central Vietnam includes both the driest апа the 
wettest regions of the country. It also has a greater 
temperature range than the north and south. Typhoons 
often strike the central coast. Mountain areas in Vietnam 
generally have lower temperatures and more rainfall 
than the delta regions and the Coastal Lowlands. 


Economy 


The economy of Vietnam depends on agriculture. 
About 70 per cent of the workers are farmers, and agri- 
cultural goods—especially rice—are the country's chief 
products. Vietnam has a socialist economy, in which the 
government owns most means of production. In the late 
1980's, however, the government began an economic re- 
structuring that encouraged some forms of private en- 
terprise and competition. 

Northern Vietnam has most of the country's natural 
resources. Anthracite (hard coal) is the chief mineral re- 
source, and the north has almost all the anthracite fields. 
Vietnam also mines chromium, clays, petroleum, phos- 
phates, salt, and tin. Forests cover one-third of Vietnam. 
Forest products include bamboo, cinnamon, quinine, 
and timber. 

Agriculture. About 15 per cent of the land in Viet- 
nam is used for farming. About another 20 per cent of 
the land in the south is suitable for farming, but remains 
mostly uncultivated. The government is working to de- 
velop more farmland. Rice is the chief farm product of 
Vietnam. Other products include cassava, coffee, coco- 
nuts, cotton, jute, maize, peanuts, soybeans, sugar cane, 
sweet potatoes, tea, tobacco, and rubber. 

The fishing industry is also important to Vietnam's 
economy. Many people who live on the coast earn their 
living from the fishing industry. The seafood caught in- 
cludes lobster, shrimp, squid, and many kinds of fish. 

Manufacturing. Vietnam lacks the natural resources 
needed for heavy industry. The country has a small iron 
and steel industry. The Vietnamese use the iron and 
Steel to manufacture farm tools, bicycles, and simple 
machinery. Vietnam also has cement, fertilizer, food- 
processing, paper, and textile industries. 

Foreign trade. Vietnam's imports include petroleum 
products, medicines, machinery, military supplies, vehi- 
cles, and food. Its major exports are coal, peanuts, rice, 
rubber, tea, and handcrafted bamboo and rattan prod- 
ucts. Hong Kong, Japan, and Singapore are Vietnam's 
chief trading partners, 
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The Coastal Lowlands extend along much of Vietnam's sea: 
coast. A chain of mountains called the Annamite Range rises in 
the background beyond the western edge of the lowlands. 


Transportation and communication. Vietnam has 
an extensive transportation system that includes roads 
and railways. The Red River and its branches, and the 
Mekong River and its branches, are important water- 
ways. 

The bicycle ranks as the chief means of private trans- 
portation in northern Vietnam. It is also important in the 
south, but motor scooters are also widely used there. 
Less than 1 per cent of the people own cars. 

Many newspapers are published in Vietnam. Before 
the 19605, few Vietnamese owned a radio or a TV set. In 
the 1960s and 19705, ownership of radios—and toa 
lesser extent TV sets—became fairly widespread in 
southern Vietnam. In northern Vietnam, few people own 
either a radio or TV set. Most rural people live in vil- 
lages and listen to radio programmes over public loud- 
speakers. Most of the TV sets are owned by collective 
farms, workers’ organizations, or similar groups. 

Vietnam's Communist Party has controlled all means 
of communication since it came to power. It does 50 10 
promote loyalty to the party and to curb opposition. 
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History 


Early years. In ancient times, the Vietnamese people 
lived in what is now northern Vietnam. About 200 B.C, 
the Chinese general Zhao Tuo, also known as Trieu Da, 
united the area and parts of southeastern China into an 
independent kingdom called Nam Viet. The kingdom ex- 
tended almost as far south as the present city of Hue. In 
111 BC, China conquered Nam Viet and renamed it /iao 
Zhi (also spelled Giao Chi). In A.D. 679, the Chinese 
changed the name to Annam, meaning pacified south. 

By the end of the A.D. 1005, two kingdoms—Funan 
and Champa—had developed in what is now southern 
and south-central Vietnam. Funan ruled the Mekong 
Delta and what is now southern Cambodia. Champa 
controlled central Vietnam between Jiao Zhi (Annam) 
and Funan. During the 500s and 6005, Khmer people liv- 
ing west of Champa conquered Funan. They built a 
mighty empire during the next few hundred years. 

Independence. In 939, the Chinese left Annam, and 
the Vietnamese established an independent state. A Vi- 

etnamese ruler named the kingdom Dai Co Viet (Great 
Viet State). But for hundreds of years, the name Annam 
was used as well. The country remained independent 
for over 900 years, except for a 20-year period of Chi- 
nese control in the early 14005. During those 900 years, 
the Vietnamese built a small empire. 

In 1009, the Ly family came to power. It ruled the 
country for over 200 years. The Ly rulers built a strong 
army that repeatedly defeated attacking forces from 
Champa, China, and the Khmer empire. The period was 
atime of growth, prosperity, and artistic achievement. 

The Tran family seized power from the Ly rulers in 
1225 and governed the country until 1400. During that 
period, Dai Co Viet defeated several attacking Mongol 
armies and fought almost continuously with Champa. 
China regained control of Dai Co Viet in 1407. The Viet- 
namese drove out the Chinese in 1427, and the Le fam- 
ily, which had led the fight against China, came to 
power. The family named the country Dai Viet (Great 
Viet). Under their rule, Dai Viet gained prosperity. Le rul- 
ers held the throne until 1787. — ' 

In 1471, Le Thanh Ton, the strongest of the Le rulers, 
conquered Champa. But weak rulers followed Le Thanh 
Ton, and civil war broke out in Dai Viet during the 
15005. The war began as two families—the Trinh in the 
north and the Nguyen in the south—fought for control 
of the country. Both sides claimed to support the Le rul- 
ers. The families finally stopped fighting in 1673, and Dai 
Viet had peace for about 100 years. During that time, the 
Nguyen family expanded their territory by seizing parts 
of the Khmer empire. 

In the early 17705, three brothers in central Dai Viet 
led a revolt against the Nguyen family. The brothers 
called themselves Tay Son after the name of their home 
village. The Tay Son conquered southern Dai Viet and 
then marched against the Trinh family. In 1787, they con- 
quered the north and removed the Le rulers. 

The youngest Tay Son brother became ruler of north- 
ern and central Dai Viet. But Nguyen Anh, a member of 
the defeated Nguyen family, gained control of southern 
Dai Viet. In 1802, he defeated the Tay Son ruler and de- 

clared himself Emperor Gia Long of all Dai Viet, which 
he renamed Vietnam. Members of his family remained 


the emperors of Vietnam until the end of World War || 
in 1945. But they had little power after the mid-1800s, 

French rule. Roman Catholic missionaries from 
France began to arrive in Dai Viet in the 16005. They 
converted thousands of Vietnamese to Catholicism, but 
the country's rulers became suspicious of the missionar- 
ies. From the 16005 until the early 1800s, Vietnamese 
rulers continually persecuted the missionaries. 

In 1858, French forces began to attack parts of south- 
ern Vietnam. France acted partly to stop the persecution 
of the missionaries and partly because it wanted to be- 
come a colonial power in Vietnam. The French seized 
Saigon (now Ho Chi Minh City) in 1861 and the rest of 
the south by 1867. They took control of northern Viet- 
nam by 1883. That year, the French forced the Nguyen 
ruler to sign a treaty that gave France control of all Viet- 
nam. France divided the country into three areas—Co- 
chin China (southern Vietnam), Annam (central Vietnam), 
and Tonkin (northern Vietnam). France governed the 
areas as separate parts of French Indochina, which also 
included Cambodia and Laos. 

езе control. Germany defeated France early in 
World War II, in June 1940. Japan, one of Germany's al- 
lies, soon took control of French Indochina. The Japa- 
nese allowed French officials to remain in Vietnam, but 
they had to govern according to Japan's wishes. Then, in 
March 1945, the Japanese arrested all French officials 
and forced Emperor Bao Dai to announce the independ- 
ence of Annam and Tonkin from France. Vietnam re- 
mained under Japanese control until Japan's defeat in 
August 1945. 

The Indochina War. The Japanese defeat left no 
group in power in Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh, a Vietnamese 
Communist, returned to Vietnam from China. He was 
the head of the Revolutionary League for the Independ- 
ence of Vietnam, commonly called the Vietminh. The 
Vietminh swiftly took control of many areas of the coun- 
try, particularly in the north. Emperor Bao Dai, unable to 
form a government, stepped down in favour of Ho Chi 
Minh. In September 1945, Ho proclaimed Vietnam inde- 
pendent and announced the formation of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV). Ho became head of 
the new government, which was controlled by the Сот" 
munist Vietminh, but supported by many non- 
Communist nationalists who did not want a return to 
French colonial rule. 

Within weeks, British and Chinese troops arrived in 
Vietnam to accept the surrender of the Japanese. per ‘ 
troops also established order and had the effect of hol 
ing onto Vietnam for the French, whose first forces oe 
arrived. The French quickly reestablished control of И 
chin China. But they were not able to put down all re 
ance. Relations between the Vietminh and France wors 
ened. On Dec. 19, 1946, Vietminh forces attacked the 
French in Hanoi, and the Indochina War—also know" 
the Vietminh War—began. Viet 

By mid-1949, the French had formed the State of b 
nam to oppose the Vietminh. The State of Vietnam T 
led by a Vietnamese nationalist government heade d 
Bao Dai. Many nationalists, opposed to the Commu 
control of the Vietminh, began to support the new ТЫН 
ernment. Western allies of France supported the Stat 
Vietnam, and Communist nations supported Ho dto 
Minh's DRV government. Both governments claime 


represent all of Vietnam. In 1953, the Communists began 
to take control of the farmland in northern Vietnam. 
They killed or imprisoned landowners they considered 
their enemies and assigned production quotas to all 
farmers. 

The division of Vietnam. In April 1954, representa- 
tives of the DRV, the State of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
China, France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States met in Geneva, Switzerland, to arrange a 
peace settlement for Vietnam. The fighting in Vietnam 
and France's claim to the area ended in May 1954, when 
the Vietminh defeated the French in the Battle of Dien 
Bien Phu. The representatives at the Geneva Conference 
then decided to divide Vietnam temporarily into two 
parts, North Vietnam and South Vietnam. The confer- 
ence also called for elections in 1956 to unite Vietnam 
under one government. See Geneva Accords. 

Ho Chi Minh became president of North Vietnam. Bao 
Dai was head of South Vietnam. In 1955, the people of 
South Vietnam chose Ngo Dinh Diem as their leader. 
Diem then established the Republic of Vietnam with 
himself as president. He refused to go along with the 
elections planned for 1956, claiming the Communists 
would not permit fair elections. Vietnam remained di- 
vided. 

The Vietnam War begins. In 1957, Vietminh mem- 
bers in South Vietnam began to rebel against Diem's 
rule. These rebels became known as the Viet Cong. In 
1959, North Vietnam publicly supported the revolt. It or- 
dered the Viet Cong to begin an armed struggle against 
the South Vietnamese government. In 1960, the Viet 
Cong were organized into the National Liberation Front, 
which was formed to lead the revolt. Gradually, the war 
grew larger and more intense. 

The United States had sent civilian and military advis- 
ers to help the South Vietnamese in the 19505. In early 
1965, the U.S. began sending ground combat troops to 


The Indochina Peninsula about A.D. 300 

This map shows the early states of Indochina. Jiao Zhi was an in- 
dependent kingdom called Nam Viet before it was con: uered 
by China in 111 B.C. Present-day Vietnam is shown in yellow. 
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Vietnam and began bombing North Vietnam. American 
participation in the war continued until 1973. At the 
same time, China and the Soviet Union sent arms and 
supplies to North Vietnam and the Viet Cong. 

South Vietnam and the war. President Diem signed 
a new constitution into law in 1956. It declared that 
South Vietnam was a republic. But Diem and his family 
actually controlled the government. 

Viet Cong attacks in South Vietnam increased during 
the late 1950s and early 19605. Diem turned more and 
more to undemocratic policies to combat the Commu- 
nists, and South Vietnamese political leaders began to 
criticize the Diem government. In 1962, Diem declared a 
national emergency. He established a curfew, the cen- 
sorship of news, and other restrictions. 


Important dates in Vietnam 


111 B.C. The Chinese conquered what is now northern Vietnam. 

A.D. 939 China ended its rule over the Vietnamese, who then 
set up an independent state. 

1802 Nguyen Anh united the country and called it Vietnam. 

1858-1883 France took control of Vietnam. 

1940-1945 Japan controlled Vietnam during World War II. 

1946 War began between France and the Vietminh. 

The Vietminh defeated the French. The Geneva Confer- 

ence divided Vietnam into two nations. 

The Viet Cong began to rebel against the South Vietnam- 

ese government. The fighting developed into the Viet- 

nam War. 

US. participation in the Vietnam War ended. 

The Vietnam War ended on April 30, when South Viet- 

nam surrendered to the Communists. 

The Communists unified North and South Vietnam into 

the nation of Vietnam. 

Vietnam invaded Cambodia and helped pro-Vietnamese 

Cambodians gain control of the government. 

Vietnam claimed to have withdrawn all its troops from 

Cambodia, but some people believed troops remained. 


1954 
1957 


The Indochina Peninsula in 1900 

This map shows French Indochina, which included Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam. France divided Vietnam into Tonkin, Annam, 
and Cochin China. Present-day Vietnam is shown in yellow. 
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On Nov. 1, 1963, а group of army generals led by 
Duong Van Minh seized the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment. Diem was murdered. A series of military groups 
held power for brief periods until June 1965. A group 
led by Nguyen Cao Ку, an air force general, then took 
control. In 1967, Nguyen Van Thieu, an army general, 
was elected president. Meanwhile, the war grew into a 
major conflict and battles raged in South Vietnam. 

In June 1972, the National Assembly gave Thieu 
power to rule by decree (presidential order) for six 
months. In August, Thieu ruled that almost all hamlet 
and village officials would no longer be elected but 
would be appointed by the national government. This 
decree ended most local elections in South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam and the war. After the division of 
Vietnam, the Communists completed a take-over of all 
farms, factories, and other businesses in the North. Dur- 
ing the 1960's and early 19705, North Vietnam concen- 
trated more and more of its agricultural and industrial 
efforts in support of the war. 

Ho Chi Minh served as North Vietnam's president 
until he died in 1969. Control of the government then 
passed to the Politburo of the Communist Party. 

Communist victory and unification. After 1965, 
South Vietnam depended more and more on American 
support in its war against the Communists. Beginning in 
the late 1960's, American involvement in Vietnam be- 
came increasingly unpopular in the United States. In 
early 1973, South Vietnam, the United States, and the 
Communists signed a cease-fire agreement, and the 
United States removed its last ground troops from Viet- 
nam. But the Communists soon launched another offen- 
sive against South Vietnam. In April 1975, Saigon, the 
capital of South Vietnam, fell to the Communists, and 
the Communists gained control of the South. For more 
details on the conflict, see Vietnam War. 

In 1976, the Communists unified North and South 
Vietnam into the single nation of Vietnam. Communist 
officials from the North took control of the government 
of the unified country. They changed the name of Sai- 
gon to Ho Chi Minh City. 

Recent developments. Since the end of the Vietnam 
War, Vietnam has faced great economic difficulties. The 
country's extreme poverty, along with dissatisfaction 
with certain government programmes, have caused 
large numbers of people to flee the country. One such 
programme was designed to move large numbers of 
people from cities to rural areas to relieve urban over- 
crowding and unemployment. But the programme was 
poorly planned and carried out. It has met widespread 
opposition by the people. Another government pro- 
gramme sent many southerners to "reeducation" camps, 
which were essentially concentration camps for political 
prisoners, About a million people, including people 
both of Vietnamese and of Chinese ancestry, have left 
the country as refugees. In addition, thousands of Chi- 
nese have been expelled. 

Many refugees left Vietnam in small boats, risking 
drowning and pirate attacks in the South China Sea. 
These refugees became known as boat people. They 
went to countries in Southeast Asia, where they stayed 
in refugee camps until they could be relocated in other 

countries. The largest number by far moved to the 
United States. 


Another major development since the end of the war 
has been troubles between Vietnam and neighbouring 
countries. In 1978, Vietnam invaded Cambodia. It re- 
placed Cambodia's Khmer Rouge Communist govern- 
ment with a pro-Vietnamese Communist government, 
The Khmer Rouge Communists, along with non- 
Communist groups, then fought a guerrilla war against 
the new government and the Vietnamese forces who 
occupied Cambodia. The war ended in 1991. Vietnam 
gradually withdrew its troops during the 1980s, and 
claimed a complete withdrawal by September 1989, But 
some people claimed that some Vietnamese troops 
never left. It was also said that some troops returned to 
Cambodia later. 

In 1979, Chinese forces occupied Vietnam's northern 
border area for about a month in an effort to punish the 
Vietnamese for invading Cambodia. Friction, including 
border clashes from time to time, continued between 
Vietnam and China for many years. In the early 19905, 
relations between the two countries improved. 

In the late 19805, the government began a pro- 
gramme of economic restructuring. This programme 
encouraged some forms of private enterprise and com- 
petition. In 1994, the United States lifted its 30-year trade 
embargo on Vietnam. 
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How did the Vietnam War begin? 


What is the chief religion of Vietnam? 

What nation controlled Vietnam during World War Ш E 

How has the Vietnamese way of life changed since the la 
18005? rnment 

In what ways does the Communist Party control the gove 
of Vietnam? 

What is the chief crop of Vietnam? 

What are the largest minority groups in Vietnam? 5 

When was Vietnam controlled by China and by France 

How do monsoons affect the weather in Vietnam? 


Vietnam War was a major conflict in Southeast Asia. 
The war began as a civil war to decide the government 
of Vietnam. It developed into a major international con- 
flict, involving the United States in the longest war in 
which Americans have taken part. It began in 1957 and 
ended in 1975. Vietnam, a small country in Southeast 
Asia, was divided into Communist-ruled North Vietnam 
and non-Communist South Vietnam. North Vietnam and 
Communist-trained South Vietnamese rebels fought to 
take over South Vietnam. The United States and the 
South Vietnamese army tried to stop them but failed. 

The Vietnam War was actually the second phase of 
fighting in Vietnam. During the first phase, which began 
in 1946, the Vietnamese fought France for control of 
Vietnam. At that time, Vietnam was part of the colony of 
French Indochina. The Vietnamese defeated the French 
in 1954. Then Vietnam was divided into North and South 
Vietnam. 

The Communists called the Vietnam War a war of na- 
tional liberation. They saw it as an extension of the strug- 
gle with France and as another attempt by a foreign 
power to rule Vietnam. North Vietnam wanted to end 
U.S. support of South Vietnam and to unite the north 
and south. China and the Soviet Union, at that time the 
two largest Communist nations, gave the Vietnamese 
Communists war materials but not troops. 

U.S. aid to non-Communist South Vietnam was based 
ona fear that if one Southeast Asian nation fell to the 
Communists, the others would also fall, one after the 
other, "like a row of dominoes.” 

The Vietnam War had several periods. From 1957 to 
1965, it was mainly a struggle between the South Viet- 
namese army and Communist-trained South Vietnamese 
rebels known as the Viet Cong. From 1965 to 1969, 
North Vietnam and the United States did much of the 
fighting. Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, South 
Korea, and Thailand also helped South Vietnam. The 
United States began to withdraw its forces іп 1969. п 
January 1973, a cease-fire was arranged. The last Ameri- 
can ground troops left Vietnam two months later. The 
fighting began again soon afterward. The war ended 
when South Vietnam surrendered on April 30, 1975. 

Background to the war. Vietnam, Laos, and Cambo- 
dia made up the French colony of Indochina from the 


Important dates in the Vietnam War 


1957 The Viet Cong began to rebel against the South Vietnam- 
ese government headed by President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
(Nov. 1) South Vietnamese generals overthrew the Diem 
government, and Diem was killed the next day. 

(Aug. 7) In the United States, ће Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
gave the president power to take “all necessary meas- 
ures” and “to prevent further aggression. Lie 
(March 6) U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson sent U.S. Ma- 
rines to Da Nang, South Vietnam. The Marines were the 
first U.S. ground troops in the war. 

(Jan. 30) North Vietnam and the Viet Cong launched a 
major campaign against South Vietnamese cities. 

(june 8) U.S. President Richard Nixon announced that U.S. 
troops would begin to withdraw from Vietnam. 

(Jan. 27) The United States, North and South Vietnam, and 
the Viet Cong signed a cease-fire agreement 

(March 29) The last U.S. ground troops left Vietnam. 


(April 30) South Vietnam surrendered. 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1968 
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late 18005 to the 1940's (see Indochina). Japan occupied 
Indochina during most of World War II (1939-1945). 
France tried to reestablish control after Japan's defeat in 
1945. But Ho Chi Minh, a Vietnamese patriot and Com- 
munist, organized a revolt in northern Vietnam, and de- 
clared Vietnam independent. See Ho Chi Minh. 

France fought against Ho's Vietminh, or Revolutionary 
League for the Independence of Vietnam, but was de- 
feated in 1954. Peace agreements were signed at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in 1954. These Geneva Accords pro- 
vided for the temporary division of Vietnam, but called 
for nationwide elections in 1956 to reunify the country. 

Ho Chi Minh set up a Communist government in 
North Vietnam. The south became the Republic of Viet- 
nam, commonly called South Vietnam. Ngo Dinh Diem, 
an anti-Communist, became president of South Vietnam. 
His government refused to take part in nationwide elec- 
tions proposed by the Geneva peace agreements. 

Early stages of the war. Diem was an unpopular 
ruler. Members of the Vietminh in the south rebelled. 
They were known as the Viet Cong, meaning Vietnam- 
ese Communists. North Vietnam supported the rebels. It 
developed a supply route to South Vietnam through 


** Major U.S. air bose 


War was fought mainly in North and South Viet- 
Hel Vm 1957 to 1975. Troops also battled in Laos and Cambo- 
dia, and U.S. pilots flew missions from bases in Thailand. 
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The Vietnam War was fought in the air and on the ground. American B-52 bombers е 
made thousands of raids on enemy bases in North and South Vietnam, and armed helicop- 


ters carried troops into battle. Millions of civilians became refugees. 


Laos and Cambodia. This system of roads and trails be- 
came known аз the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

By 1961, the Viet Cong were strong enough to 
threaten Diem's government. U.S. President John F. Ken- 
nedy increased American economic and military aid to 
South Vietnam. By 1963, there were over 16,000 U.S. mil- 
itary advisers in South Vietnam. 

In 1963, after widespread Buddhist protests against 
the government, President Diem was murdered. See 
Ngo Dinh Diem. By 1964, North Vietnamese army units 
were operating in the south, and the Viet Cong con- 
trolled up to 75 per cent of South Vietnam's population. 

In August 1964, U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson an- 
nounced that two U.S. destroyers had been attacked in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, off the coast of North Vietnam. Some 
Americans doubted that the attack had occurred, and 
the attack has never been confirmed. But Johnson or- 
dered U.S. air strikes against North Vietnam. In March 
1965, the first U.S. Marines were sent to South Vietnam. 

The fighting intensifies. U.S. forces in Vietnam rose 
from about 60,000 in mid-1965 to a peak of over 543,000 
in 1969. They joined about 800,000 South Vietnamese 
troops, and a total of 69,000 men from Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, South Korea, and Thailand. 
Australian troops were first sent to Vietnam in 1965, with 
conscripts serving from 1966. The force was withdrawn 
in 1971. New Zealand soldiers served between 1964 and 
1972. 

The US. and its allies did not try to invade North Viet- 
nam. They relied on bombing North Vietnam and on 
"search and destroy" ground missions in South Vietnam. 
Helicopters played a key role in the fighting. 

The Viet Cong and North Vietnamese adopted a de- 
fensive strategy. The lightly armed Communist forces re- 
lied on surprise and mobility. Avoiding major battles, 
they preferred guerrilla warfare (see Guerrilla warfare). 
They knew the terrain well, and received war materials 
from the Soviet Union and China. 

The war dragged on, with neither side able to win it. 
In the United States, people were divided over U.S. in- 
volvement. Some urged more decisive measures to de- 

feat North Vietnam. Others believed the United States 
was supporting corrupt and unpopular governments in 
South Vietnam, and called for U.S. withdrawal. 
In January 1968, the Communists attacked major cities 


in South Vietnam. This campaign began at the start of 
Tet, the Vietnamese New Year celebration. The United 
States and South Vietnam fought back, and inflicted 
heavy losses on the enemy. But it was clear that the 
Communists were far from defeated. Peace talks began 
in Paris in May 1968, 

US. troop withdrawal begins. The peace talks 
failed, but the new U.S. president, Richard Nixon, an- 
nounced a new policy known as Vietnamization. Begin- 
ning in July 1969, U.S. troops would gradually withdraw, 
leaving the fighting to the South Vietnamese. ; 

In April 1970, U.S. and South Vietnamese troops in- 
vaded Cambodia to attack Communist military bases. 
This widening of the war aroused much protest in the 
United States. The Cambodian campaign ended in late 
June 1970. Opposition to the war in the United States A 
grew rapidly, as television coverage brought scenes 0 
war horror into millions of American homes. The anti- 
war movement in the United States was further out: í 
raged in 1971 when a U.S. Army officer was convicted 0 
massacring civilians іп the hamlet of My Lai in South 
Vietnam in 1968. Charges that U.S. forces had used 
chemical weedkillers to defoliate large areas of Viet- ; 
namese jungle caused widespread international protes 

In March 1972, North Vietnam invaded the South. 
President Nixon ordered the renewal of U.S. bombing 0 
the North, and also the laying of explosives in the i. 
bour of Haiphong, North Vietnam's chief port. The invi 
sion was checked, and peace talks were restano 

Victory for North Vietnam. The Paris peace talks 
were conducted by Henry Kissinger for the United З 
States and Le Duc Tho for North Vietnam. Оп е, 
1973, a cease-fire agreement was signed. Ву Aprils 
last U.S. troops had left Vietnam, but the peace talks 
broke down and fighting resumed. South Vietnam dt 
forces were forced into retreat, and on April 30, 19 Ш 
South Vietnam surrendered. Saigon, the South's саре 
was renamed Ho Chi Minh City. Е i 

Results of the war. ARIAN million South Vietnam 
ese and 58,000 Americans died in the war. Also, paa 
Australian and 37 New Zealand soldiers died in the 1 
North Vietnamese losses ranged between 500,000 а! 
million. Countless numbers of civilians were kille ict 

The U.S. bombing was four times greater than ы 
lied bombing of Germany in World War Il. Thoug 


South Vietnam, where most of the fighting took place, suffered 
the most damage. The war made refugees of some 10 million 
South Vietnamese, about half the population. 


North Vietnam suffered severe damage to its industries 
and transportation system, South Vietnam suffered even 
more damage. About half the South's population be- 
came refugees. Cropland, forest, and wildlife were de- 
stroyed in some areas. 

The war made North Vietnam a power in Southeast 
Asia. North Vietnam helped set up Communist govern- 
ments in Laos and Cambodia in 1975. In 1976, it united 
North and South Vietnam into the single nation of Viet- 
nam. Vietnam has slowly rebuilt its economy, and re- 
opened some links with the West. 

The Vietnam War had far-reaching effects on the 
United States. It was the first foreign war in which the 
U.S. failed to achieve Из goals. Today, Americans still 
disagree on the main issues of the war, and whether or 
not their country should have become involved. 

See also Cambodia (History; Johnson, Lyndon B.; 
Kissinger, Henry A.; Laos (History); Nguyen Van Thieu; 
Nixon, Richard; Vietnam. 

Vigée-Lebrun, Elisabeth (1755-1842), was a popular 
French portrait painter. She was the court painter and a 
personal friend of Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Vigée-Lebrun painted more than 800 pictures during 
her long career, many of them portraits of important 
members of French society. She painted in a graceful 
and decorative style, using rich colours. Following the 
custom of her day, Vigée-Lebrun painted portraits that 
flattered her subjects. 

Vigée-Lebrun was born in Paris. She first studied with 
her father, Louis Vigée, a painter and art teacher. She 
also knew and received advice from the famous artist 
Jean Baptiste Greuze. By the time she was in her late 
teens, she was a professional portrait painter. In 1776, 
she married Jean Baptiste Lebrun, the most important 
art dealer of the time. 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, 
Vigée-Lebrun was forced to flee from France. For the 
next 12 years she made a fortune by painting portraits of 
nobility and royalty in Italy, Austria, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. Vigée-Lebrun returned to France in the early 18005. 
Vigilante is a member of a self-appointed citizen 
group or vigilance committee. Vigilante comes from the 
Latin verb vigilare, which means fo watch. 

During pioneer days of United States history, the au- 
thorities often found themselves unable to enforce the 
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laws. Sometimes the only law officer for many miles 
around was the United States marshal, making it impos- 
sible to police all the territory. In these situations, the 
citizens frequently formed vigilance committees which 
dealt out swift punishment to people they considered to 
be offenders. Sometimes innocent people were pun- 
ished. But often the vigilantes were the only force to 
preserve order, 

Vigny, Alfred de (1797-1863), a French author, was a 
leading figure in the romantic movement. He is best 
known for his lyrical and descriptive poetry. From his 
Antique and Modern Poems (1826) to Les Destinées 
(1864), Vigny's themes include the solitude of individuals 
of genius, the alienation of God from humanity, the 
search for greatness through suffering and resignation, 
and the nobility of thought as expressed in philosophi- 
cal poetry. His other works include the play Chatterton 
(1835), the novel Cing-Mars (1826), and a collection of 
tales, Military Servitude and Grandeur (1835). 

Vigny was born in Loches, near Tours. He spent much 
of his life living in isolation on his estate. An unhappy 
love affair with an actress and his failure to win political 
office intensified his sense of loneliness. 

Vigoro is an Australian game for women played with a 
paddlelike bat and a ball, with stumps at each end of a 
pitch 17.7 metres long. It has elements of both cricket 
and baseball. If the ball is hit outside the batting crease, 
the batter must run. There are 12 players in a team. Two 
members of the team are bowlers, who bowl alternately. 
Vigoro differs from cricket in that there are no overs. 
(An over consists of a fixed number of balls delivered 
from one end of the pitch.) One bowler uses a white 
ball. The other uses a red ball. Field placings are similar 
but not identical to those in cricket. Neither bowler is al- 
lowed to field a ball from the other bowler. 

Competitions are played in summer and winter, The 
game is popular in New South Wales, Queensland, and 
Tasmania but less popular in other states. The game is 
controlled by the Vigoro Association. Interstate compe- 
titions are held each year for the Dodge Cup, named 
after the first president of the association. Vigoro was in- 
troduced into Australia about 1919 by an Englishman, 
J.J. Grant, who invented the game. 

Vijayanagar Empire was one of the last great king- 
doms of India's medieval period. The empire was born 
out of the political turmoil that followed Turkish and Af- 
ghan invasions in the early 1300s. It lasted for more than 
300 years and controlled much of the south of the sub- 
continent's peninsula. After a long period of decline, it 
effectively ended in the 16405. 

Two brothers, Harihara and Bukka, founded the Vija- 
yanagar kingdom. They were officials of the kingdom of 
Kampili, which fell to the armies of the sultan of Delhi in 
1327. The brothers were taken to Delhi, converted to 
Islam, and then sent back to govern Kampili for their 
new masters. But the brothers proclaimed their inde- 
pendence from Delhi, and reverted to Hinduism. In 
1336, they set up a new capital, Vijayanagar (City of Vic- 
tory), under Harihara. 

In 1343, Bukka conquered and annexed the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of the Hoysala Ballala. This gave Vija- 
yanagar control of the peninsula from coast to coast. But 
in 1347, the Bahmani sultanate established itself on Hari- 
hara's northern border and posed an enduring threat. 
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Bukka succeeded his brother in 1356, and became 
Bukka I. He attempted to deal with the threat from the 
Bahmani sultanate. In costly wars, he succeeded only in 
stabilizing the boundary between the two states at the 
Krishna River. But he did absorb a newly established sul- 
tanate, Ma'bar (Madura), in 1370. 

Harihara II, who reigned from 1377 to 1404, attempted 
to reinforce central authority by removing his cousins, 
who were provincial governors, and replacing them 
with his sons. The assassination of the Sultan of Bahmani 
in 1378 gave Harihara the chance to capture Goa and 
other west coast ports. A Bahmani counterattack in 1388 
and 1389 led to a siege of Vijayanagar and the slaughter 
of many of its citizens. Harihara fended off further dam- 
age by making alliances with the sultans of Malawa and 
Gujarat. 

After Harihara II's death in 1404, his three sons fought 
each other for the throne. The survivor, Devaraya, be- 
came king in 1406. He also confronted the Bahmanis. 
This led to another siege of the capital and the loss of 
part of the disputed kingdom of Kondavidu in 1420. De- 
varaya realized that his rivals had a superior army and 
decided to reform his own forces by recruiting Turkish 
archers and importing fine horses from the Middle East. 

Devaraya's two sons, Ramchandra and Vijaya, reigned 
briefly but disastrously. As a result of their wars, they 
lost much territory and were forced to pay enormous 
compensation. 

Devaraya II restored much of what had been lost and 
welcomed Muslims into his army. He extended his terri- 
tory in the south and gathered tribute from Ceylon (Sri 
Lanka). But decline again set in under Mallikarjuna, who 
reigned from 1446 to 1465, and Virupaksha, who came 
to the throne in 1465. The kingdom suffered greatly from 
invasions by Orissa and the Bahmanis during this pe- 
riod. 

In 1485, a provincial governor called Narasimha set 
up a semi-independent realm of his own and began to 
restore some of Vijayanagar's losses. He pushed back 
Orissa, and when Virupaksha was murdered by his own 
son, Narasimha established Vijayanagar's second 
dynasty. Narasimha's chief minister, Narasa, was the real 
ruler from 1490 to 1503. Narasa completed the restora- 
tion of central power. In 1503, he placed his own son on 
the throne as Vira Narasimha, and so established the 
kingdom's third dynasty. 

Vira's brother Krishna Deva Raya, who reigned from 
1509 to 1529, was the most successful of Vijayanagar's 
rulers. He intervened forcefully and successfully in the 
squabbles of his neighbours. He made a skilful alliance 
with the Portuguese, which brought him military and 
commercial benefit. Krishna Deva Raya was also a lavish 
and informed patron of learning and the arts. 

Achyuta Deva Raya, who came to the throne in 1529, 
faced threats from both outside and inside his kingdom. 
Throughout his reign he struggled to hold his realm to- 
gether. He was also forced to share power with Rama 

Raya, his rebellious chief minister. In 1542, Rama Raya 
placed his nephew, Sadasiva, on the throne as a puppet 
king. Rama Raya intervened so much in the quarrels of 
neighbouring states that eventually he provoked the for- 
mation of a grand alliance against him. The alliance 
crushed the armies of Vijayanagar at the Battle of Tali- 
kota in 1565, sacked the capital, and killed Rama Raya. 
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Virupaksha Temple dominates Hampi, site of Vijayanagar. The 
gopuram (gateway tower) is over 50 metres high. 


Rama Raya's brother, Tirumala, fled southward with 
King Sadasiva and set up a base at Penugonda. There he 
rebuilt his army but was forced to accept the independ- 
ence of southern provinces. In 1570, ignoring Sadasiva, 
Tirumala had himself crowned, thus founding the king- 
dom’s fourth and final dynasty. He then retired in favour 
of his son, Sriranga, who reigned from 1572 to 1585. 

Sriranga struggled to beat off destructive invasions 
from Golconda, and to prevent the state from breaking 
up even more. His vigorous brother, Venkata, who as- 
cended the throne in 1585, managed to stop the decline 
but could not reverse it. The next ruler, Sriranga Ш was 
murdered after reigning for only four months. This 
event sparked off a long civil war. When Rama Deva 
Raya came to the throne his authority was little greater 
than that of his provincial governors. In 1642, an expedi- 
tion from Golconda drove him from his capital at Vel- 
lore. His nephew, Sriranga, had himself crowned, but 
could not assert his authority and retired to Mysore. The 
empire effectively ended in the 16405, but Sriranga kept 
a court in exile until his death in 1672. mie 

The Vijayanagar realm successfully united a region 
many different languages and established, and bene- 
fited from, vigorous international trade. At its peak it 
also sponsored brilliant achievements in literature an 
the arts. The rulers of Vijayanagar were Hindus, and oc: 
casionally claimed to be strict defenders of the faith. But 
they were quite prepared to ally themselves with Mus- 
lims, and employed Muslim servants when it suite 
them. The great and persistent weakness of the realm à 
lay in its inability to prevent local governors from claim: 
ing independent authority and power. This was ep? _ 
cially so when pretenders to the throne squabbled ы 
who was to be king and thus provided opportunities 
rebellion. EF. 

Today, Vijayanagar (Hampi) is a deserted ruin MU 
provides a magnet for tourists and archaeologists. In i 
greatest days, the capital covered an area of 33 sque 
kilometres. It was ringed by seven concentric lines 0 
defence and had a population of up to half a million. 

See also India, History of. 


Vikings were seafaring peoples who rose to domi- 
nance in northern Europe during medieval times. His- 
tory has tended to portray them as fierce pirates and 
warriors who terrorized Europe from the late 7005 to 
about 1100. But during this period, daring Viking sailors 
also explored the North Atlantic Ocean and even 
reached America. These acts of piracy and exploration 
have given this period of European history the name the 
Viking Age. Yet the Vikings were also gifted artists, 
storytellers, and poets. 

The Vikings lived in Scandinavia, a region of Europe 
that includes what are now Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den. The Vikings conquered or looted parts of England, 
France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Russia, and Spain. At 
first, they raided these areas to obtain loot. Later, they 
set up trading centres and trade routes. Viking ships 
carried settlers to Greenland, which was unknown to 
Europeans at that time, and to Iceland. Leif Ericson, a Vi- 
king explorer, landed in North America about 500 years 
before Christopher Columbus arrived there in 1492. The 
Vikings established a settlement in North America, but it 
lasted only a few years. 

The name Viking came from Vik, the Norwegian word 
for inlet. Vikings dwelt in the numerous inlets along the 
Norwegian coast. Among the Scandinavians, the expres- 
sion to go a-viking meant to fight as a pirate or warrior, 
Other Europeans called the Scandinavians Norsemen, 
Northmen, or Danes. Swedish Vikings settled in eastern 
Europe, including part of what became Russia. Some 
historians believe that the Swedish Vikings became 
known there as the Rus, and that Russia was named after 
them. 

Few Scandinavians of the Viking Age spent all their 
time going a-viking. The majority worked most of the 
time as farmers or in other peaceful occupations. Today, 
however, most historians use the term Vikings for all 
Scandinavians of this period. 

The Viking Age began after a long period of rapid 
population growth in Scandinavia. This growth reduced 
the amount of available farmland. It led many Vikings to 


Fierce Viking warriors 
warships sailed well in eit! 
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leave Scandinavia to find a source of wealth or a new 
place to live. At the same time, Scandinavians developed 
new shipbuilding techniques that enabled their ships to 
travel farther than ever before. 

The Vikings had no direct effect on the history of 
America. But their conquests in Europe influenced rela- 
tions between England and France for hundreds of 
years after the Viking Age. 


Viking life 


Ancestry and population. The ancestors of the Vi- 
kings were Germanic peoples who once lived in north- 
western Europe. From about 2000 B.C, they moved to 
what are now Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. A sepa- 
rate group of Vikings developed in each of these areas, 
but they all shared the same general culture. 

The Vikings spoke a Germanic language that had two 
major dialects. All the Vikings understood both dialects. 
The Vikings used an alphabet made up of characters 
called runes. Each rune consisted chiefly of straight lines 
arranged singly or in combinations of two or more. See 
Rune; Kensington rune stone. 

The Vikings lived in small communities or villages. A 
king or chief ruled each Viking community. The people 
were divided into three social classes—nobles, freemen, 
and slaves. The nobles included the kings, chiefs, and 
other people who had great wealth or were descend- 
ants of highly honoured ancestors. The freemen in- 
cluded farmers, merchants, and others who served the 
ruler or worked for themselves. Many of the slaves were 
Scandinavians whose ancestors had been enslaved. Oth- 
ers were Europeans captured in raids and battles. The 
majority of Vikings stayed in one class for life. 

Each Viking community had a governing council 
called a Thing or Folkmoot. This council, made up of the 
community's nobles and freemen, made laws, decided 
whether the community would go to war, and held trials 
to judge criminals. Its decisions were more important 
than rulings of the king or chief. In effect, this council 
was an early form of modern parliament. 


terrorized many seaside and riverside towns in Europe. Their swift, light 
her rough seas or shallow rivers and could be easily dragged ashore. 


These ships made possible the Vikings’ surprise attacks and quick retreats. 
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A typical Viking settlement consisted of a small farming community built near a river or ford 
(inlet to the sea). Most Viking houses had walls made of stone or wood. Many houses were one- 
room structures as shown above. Others were long buildings with three or more rooms. 


Economic activities. The great majority of Vikings 
were farmers. They grew barley, oats, rye, апа а variety 
of fruit and vegetables. They also raised cattle, goats, 
pigs, and sheep. Other Vikings worked in fishing, metal- 
working, shipbuilding, and woodcarving. In the largest 
communities, many people made their living as mer- 
chants. Those interested mainly in trade sailed to most 
parts of the known world and traded farm products, 
furs, various other goods, and slaves for such products 
as gold, silk, silver, and weapons. 


Viking artifacts 


Family life. Parents arranged most Viking marriages. 
The husband ruled the Viking family, but Viking women 
had more rights than did the women of other European 
societies of that time. For example, any Viking woman 
could own land or other property, and a wife had a right 
to share in the wealth that her husband gained. Viking 
law permitted a married woman to get a divorce when- 
ever she wished. ] 

Viking men were allowed to have two or more wives 
at the same time. This custom was most common among 


Woodcarving of a horse's head, 
above, decorated part of a Viking tent. 
This carving was done in the 800s. 


This picture stone was carved ona 
monument іп the 7005s. It shows a warrior 
on horseback and magic symbols. 


еароп among 
the 10005 


fashioned this handle out of silver. 


The sword was a prized wi ; 
the Vikings. A sword maker о! 


wealthy Vikings, who could afford to support more than 
one wife. Many nobles had three or more wives and 
large families. Such families helped produce the popula- 
tion boom that became one of the chief causes of the Vi- 
king movement out of Scandinavia. The members of a 
Viking family developed strong ties to one another. Con- 
flicts between individuals of different families often 
turned into feuds between the families. Such feuds were 
violent and bloody. 

The Vikings became known for burial customs that in- 
volved great ceremony. Many rich Viking men and 
women were laid to rest in a ship that was then buried. 
The Vikings believed that such ship graves provided a 
safe, comfortable journey to the land of the dead. Many 
of the dead person’s possessions, including beds, jewel- 
lery, and weapons, were placed in the ship. In some 
cases, the person's dogs and even slaves were buried 
alive in a ship grave. 

Food. The Vikings ate two meals daily, one in the 
morning and the other in the evening. They used 
spoons and knives, but had no forks. Most of the food, 
including beef, cheese, eggs, and milk, came from their 
farms. 

The Vikings also hunted and fished for food. Hunters 
supplied meat from deer, elks, polar bears, seals, and 
whales. The fish catch included cod, herring, salmon, 
and trout. 

Clothing. Most Viking men wore two basic garments 
—trousers that reached to the knee or ankle, and a long- 
sleeved pullover shirt that reached below the waist. Vi- 
king women wore loose-fitting dresses that were made 


This Viking ship was found buried in а ship grave in Norway. It 
is about 25 metres long and was built mostly of oak. 
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of linen or wool and hung almost to the ankles. All the 
Vikings wore leather shoes. 

Housing. Most Viking houses were one-storey struc- 
tures with slanted roofs. Some houses had only one 
room. Others had three or more. Builders made the 
walls mainly out of wood or stone, and covered the roof 
with shingles, turf, or straw. Each home included a 
hearth that provided heat and light as well as a place to 
cook. Viking houses had no windows. The husband 
used a chair called the high seat. The rest of the family 
sat on benches, which also served as beds. 

Religion played an important role in Viking life. The 
Vikings worshipped a number of gods. The most impor- 
tant ones were Odin, Thor, and Frey. 

Odin, also known as Woden, was king of all the 
Norse gods and goddesses. He was the god of battle 
and death. Odin lived in a home of the gods that was 
known as Asgard. The Vikings believed that if they died 
fighting, they would go to a hall in Asgard called Va/- 
halla. There, they could fight all day and dine all night. 
Wednesday was named in honour of Odin. See Odin. 

Thor, ruler of the sky, was the god of lightning, thun- 
der, rain, storms, and winds. He was the most popular 
Viking god because his power over the weather hada 
great effect on the lives of the people. The Vikings 
prayed to Thor for good harvests and good fortune. 
Thursday was named after Thor. See Thor. 

Frey was the god of agriculture and love. Frey and 
Thor together ensured the success of a harvest and 
blessed a marriage. See Frey. 

Contact between the Vikings and European Christians 
led to the end of the Norse religion. English and German 
missionaries helped make Christianity the chief religion 
in Scandinavia by the early 11005. 

Cultural life and recreation. Poetry was the most 
popular form of literature among the Vikings. The poets’ 
favourite subjects included the gods and Viking battles. 
Court poets called ska/ds entertained Viking kings and 
their guests. Most kings took their skalds into battle so 
that the poets could recite verses believed to bring 
good luck and victory. 

Many Viking artists used a style in which animals 
were portrayed with twisted bodies. A favourite subject 
was the gripping beast, which was pictured wildly grip- 
ping its throat, sides, or other parts of its body. Swedish 
artists often carved the gripping beast and other animal 
figures on limestone rocks called picture stones. 

The Scandinavians worked skilfully at many crafts, es- 
pecially metalworking and woodcarving. They produced 
attractive bracelets, brooches, necklaces, and other 
kinds of jewellery, much of it from silver. Viking wood- 
carvers decorated homes, ships, and wagons with ele- 
gant, detailed carvings of beasts and warriors. 

For recreation, the Vikings especially liked rowing, 
skiing, swimming, and wrestling, and they enjoyed 
watching horse races. They also played chess and other 
board games. 

Shipbuilding and navigation 


The sea almost surrounded the Vikings’ Scandinavian 
homelands. In addition, hundreds of fiords (inlets to the 
sea) cut into the coastline. As a result, water travel was 
the main form of transportation in the region, and the 


Vikings became a seafaring people. 
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A Viking 
edged blade made of iron or steel. For protection, he carried a 
round wooden shield and wore a leather helmet. 


warrior fought with a sword that had a broad two- 


The Vikings as shipbuilders. The Vikings ranked 
among the best shipbuilders of their time. They built 
their ships out of wood that they cut from the vast Scan- 
dinavian forests. Viking shipbuilders greatly improved 
the sailing ability of Scandinavian ships by adding a 
keel, a long, narrow piece of wood attached to the un- 
derside of a ship. It extended down into the water along 
the centre of the entire length of the ship. The keel re- 
duced a ship's rolling motion. By doing so, it greatly im- 
proved the ship's speed and thus the distance it could 
travel without stopping for supplies. The keel also made 
it easier to steer the ship. 

Viking ships came in different sizes, depending on 
whether the ship was used for trade or for battle. Trad- 
ing ships, called knorrs, were about 15 metres long. 
Warships, also known as /ong ships, ranged in length 
fom about 20 to 30 metres and were about 5 metres 
wide. 

A Viking warship sailed well in either rough seas or 
calm waters. It was light enough to enter shallow rivers. 
At sea, the Vikings depended mainly on the wind and 

the ship's large woollen sail for power. On a river, row- 
ers powered the ship. A warship had from 15 to over 30 
pairs of oars. The prow (front end) of a Viking warship 
curved gracefully upward and ended with a woodcarv- 
ing of the head of a dragon or snake. See Ship (Viking 
ships; pictures). 

The Vikings as navigators. Early Viking navigators 
depended primarily on sightings of the sun and the 
stars to determine direction and approximate location at 
sea. Ву the late 9005, however, the Vikings had devel- 
oped a system that enabled them to determine the lati- 
tude in which they were sailing. They made a table of 
figures that showed the sun's midday height for each 
week of the year. By using a measuring stick and this 


table, a navigator could make a sighting and estim 
the latitude of the ship's location. 

Viking navigators also relied on landmarks, 
kings sailed from Norway to Greenland using sig 
of the Shetland and Faeroe islands and Iceland as], 


marks. 

Sometimes, Viking sail- 
ors found their directions 
with the help of ravens, 
which were known for 
their ability to find land. If 
the sailors were unsure 
about the direction of land, 
they would release a raven 
from the ship and then sail 
in the same direction that 
the bird flew. The raven 
became a favourite symbol 
of the Vikings and was 
shown on their flag. 


Warfare 
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The Viking flag shower 
raven, a favourite s) 
Viking sailors. 


Viking warriors enjoyed fighting. They were bold; 


men.” 


son who acts wildly. 


gold and precious stones. 


defend themselves. 


With axes, bows and arrows, spears, and swords. The a 
broad axe had а long handle and a large flat blade M 
curved cutting edge. The Viking warrior used М0 

to swing the broad axe at an opponent. The Viking 


The cruellest and most feared Viking warrior was 
called a berserker or berserk. Some historians belie 
berserkers were raging madmen. Others think they 
were normal people who became wild and fearless: 
eating certain mushrooms or other foods that cont 
drugs. The term berserk is still used to describe a p 


Battle strategy and tactics. When the Vikings in- 
vaded a territory, they launched a fleet of several hun 
dred warships, each probably carrying about 30 war 
tiors. Thousands of fighters landed, overpowered the 
defenders, and overran the land. In this way, the Viking 
conquered land in England and France. 
Most Viking warfare, however, was waged by S К 
raiding parties. Such forces consisted of from 2 to 10 
ships, also with about 30 raiders on each ship. The cif 
targets of Viking raids included small, poorly defendel 
towns, isolated farms, and churches and monasteries: 
The Vikings launched raids mainly to get cattle and E 
horses, food, and valuable objects made of gold or | 
ver. Churches and monasteries were especially prize 
for such richly ornamented articles as beautiful ivory 
croziers (ornamental staffs) and books covered with 


The Vikings became known for surprise attacks E 
quick retreats. They could row their light, swift shied 
into shallow rivers and then easily drag them asho! 
They often struck so fast that their victims 


Weapons and armour. The Vikings fought mainly 


adventurous, but they were also brutal and fearsom 
They murdered women and children as well as men, 
What they did not steal, they burned. The Vikings cn 
ated such terror in the hearts of other Europeans th 
special prayer for protection was offered іп ће — ^ 
churches: “God, deliver us from the fury of the No 


had no timet! 


The 


sword had a broad two-edged blade that was made of 

iron or steel. The fighter swung the sword with a chop- 
ping or hacking motion, aiming at an opponent's arms 

or legs. 

Most Viking warriors carried round wooden shields 
for protection. Many raiders also wore a sort of armour 
made from thick layers of animal hides, perhaps with 
bone sewn into them for added protection. Only Viking 
leaders wore helmets and coats of mai/ (metal armour). 
Most of the helmets were made of leather and some- 
what cone-shaped. Artists have often pictured Viking 
warriors wearing helmets with cattle horns on the sides, 
but the Vikings never had such helmets. 


Exploration and conquest 


Scholars link the start of the Viking rampage with sev- 
eral conditions in Scandinavia at the time. Perhaps the 
most important was a rapidly growing population, 
which led to overcrowding and a shortage of farmland. 
In addition, family feuds and local wars made life in 
Scandinavia difficult for many Vikings. Many other Vi- 
kings, especially those who were young, poor, or with- 
out land of their own, saw in raiding and conquering a 
means to obtain wealth and honour. 

The Norwegian Vikings began the Viking reign of 
terror. In June 793, Norwegian raiders attacked and 
looted the monastery of Lindisfarne, on an island off the 
east coast of England. A wave of Norwegian raids 
against England, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and Scotland 
followed. Ireland's many fertile farms and rich churches 
and monasteries made it an especially attractive target. 
Turgeis, a Norwegian pirate chief, terrorized Ireland 
from 839 to 845. He founded the town of Dublin and 
used it as his headquarters. 

During the mid-800s, Norwegian raiders struck tar- 
gets farther from their homeland. They looted and 
burned towns in France, Italy, and Spain. In the late 
800s, many of the Norwegians turned their attention 
from Europe to the North Atlantic. Norwegian settlers 


The Vikings sailed from Scandinavia in three main directions 
Danes went south and raided Germany, France, England, Spain, 
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began to migrate to Iceland about 870. About 25,000 Vi- 
kings had settled in Iceland by the mid-9005. 

About 982, Eric the Red, a Norwegian who had been 
living in Iceland, sailed with his family to Greenland. 
About 985, he persuaded several hundred Icelanders to 
settle in Greenland (see Eric the Red). Soon afterward, 
Bjarni Herjulfsson, a Viking sea captain, became the first 
known European to see the mainland of North America. 
He made the sighting after sailing off course during a 
voyage from Iceland to Greenland. After Herjulfsson 
reached Greenland, he told the settlers there about the 
territory he had passed. Having just arrived in Green- 
land, the settlers were not interested in exploring other 
lands at that time. 

About 10 years later, after all the good cropland in 
Greenland had been taken, interest began to grow in 
the land Herjulfsson had sighted. About 1000, Leif Eric- 
son, a son of Eric the Red, led an expedition westward 
from Greenland to find the new territory. He and his 
crew landed somewhere on the east coast of North 
America and spent the winter there. The Vikings made 
wine from the plentiful supply of grapes they found, and 
Ericson called the area Vinland, or Wineland. See Eric- 
son, Leif; Vinland. 

The Vikings soon established a colony in Vinland. In 
time, however, they were driven away by Indians and 
did not return. Some historians believe that Vinland was 
located in what is now Maine or Massachusetts. Others 
think Vinland was in the present-day Canadian province 
of Newfoundland. 

The main evidence of the Vikings presence on the 
mainland of North America comes from remains of a Vi- 
king settlement, which were found at L'Anse aux Mead- 
ows, near St. Lunaire, Newfoundland, in 1961. According 
to the sagas (stories of heroic deeds) written by Iceland- 
ers long after Viking times, a number of settlements 
were established in Vinland over a period of about 20 
years. However, no maps or other records of the colony 
have survived. 


from the A.D. 7005 to the 10005, The 
and the Mediterranean coast. The 


Norwegians travelled to North America. The Swedes went to eastern Europe. 
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The Danish Vikings began their raids in the early 
8005. They looted and burned towns on the coasts of 
what are now Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. In 
865, the Danes invaded England. They conquered all the 
English kingdoms except Wessex and settled in the east- 
ern half of the country. In 886, Alfred the Great, king of 
Wessex, forced the Vikings to withdraw to the eastern 
third of England (see Alfred the Great). This area be- 
came known as the Danelaw. 

During the late 8005, Danish Vikings began to attack 
French towns again. In 886, King Charles II of France 
paid the Vikings a huge treasure to end their yearlong 
siege of Paris. In 911, King Charles Ill of France and a 
Danish Viking chieftain named Rollo agreed to the treaty 
of St. Clair-sur-Epte. According to the treaty, Rollo ac- 
cepted Christianity and pledged to support the French 
king. In turn, Charles granted the Vikings control of the 
area in France now known as Normandy (Land of the 
Northmen). See Normans. 

During the late 900s, the Danish Vikings renewed 
their interest in England. Ethelred Il had become king of 
England about 978, when he was only about 10 years 
old. The English nobility refused to support Ethelred, 
and so England's defence against invasion was much 
weakened. In 994, Danes led by Sweyn Forkbeard, a son 
of King Harald Bluetooth of Denmark, went to war 
against England. In 1016, Sweyn's son Canute finally 
brought England under Danish control. The Danes ruled 
England until 1042. 

The Swedish Vikings began to raid towns along riv- 
ers in eastern Europe during the early 8005, They set up 
a number of trade centres in this region, which included 
what later became western Russia. The people of that 
area were mostly Slavs. The Slavs called the Swedish Vi- 
kings the Rus. 

The Swedes gained control of the key trade routes 
between the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea. They built 
forts along these routes to protect traders from frequent 
attacks by wandering raiders, By the late 8005, the Rus- 
sian towns of Novgorod and Kiev had become Swedish 
sonics In time, Kiev became the first state of Rus- 
sia. 

By the mid-9005, the Rus had adopted many of the 
customs of the Slavic peoples. About 988, the Rus prince 
Vladimir | destroyed all the symbols of the Viking reli- 
И, in Kiev and made Christianity the official religion of 

е Rus. 


Viking influence 


The most important influence of the Viking period 
was its effect on Scandinavia, the homeland of the Vi- 
kings. The creation of three strong Viking kingdoms in 
Scandinavia led to the development of three nations— 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. When the Vikings 
adopted Christianity, they then brought the countries of 
Scandinavia into the mainstream of European civiliza- 
tion. 

The Norsemen also had an enormous influence on 
developments in England and France. The Viking inva- 
sions of England in the 800s and 9005 helped unify and 
strengthen England. The establishment of Normandy in 
France in 911 was the source of years of conflict be- 

tween France and England. William the Conqueror, a 
Norman descendant of the Viking chieftain Rollo, led a 


Norman army to victory over the English and became 
king of England in 1066. England and France later fought 
for control of Normandy during the Hundred Years’ War 
(1337-1453). See William (William I, the Conqueror); 
Hundred Years’ War. 

The Vikings had a lasting effect on Iceland, where 
they established a permanent settlement that reflects 
some elements of Viking culture to this day. Although 
the Vikings established Vinland in North America, they 
did not influence later European exploration of the New 
World. Vinland remained unknown to the rest of Europe 
until long after Columbus had gained credit as the Euro- 
pean discoverer of America. 

Related articles in World Book include: 

Denmark (Early days) Normans 


England (The Anglo-Saxon Norway (The Viking period) 
period) Rune 
Eric the Red Sweden (The Swedish Vi- 
Ericson, Leif kings; picture: Picture 
Greenland (History) stones) 
Iceland (History) Russia (Early days) 
Ireland (The Viking raiders) Vinland 
Kensington rune stone Warship (picture) 
Outline 
L Viking life 
А. Ancestry and population 
B. Economic activities 
C Family life 
D. Religion 
E. Cultural life and recreation 
п. iding and navigation 


A. The Vikings as shipbuilders 
B. The Vikings as navigators 
Ш. Warfare 
A. Battle strategy and tactics 
B. Weapons and armour 
IV. Exploration and conquest 
A. The Norwegian Vikings 
B. The Danish Vikings 
C. The Swedish Vikings 
V. Viking influence 
Questions 
Why were Viking ships well suited to surprise raids? 
What were the three classes of Viking society? 
What was a berserkert 
Why did the Vikings come to North America? 
What was a ship grave? 
What was the occupation of most Vikings? 
How did the establishment of Normandy by the Vikings affect 
the history of France and England? 
Why did the Vikings raid churches and monasteries? 
Who were the three most important Viking gods? 
What were some of the conditions that led to the Viking move 
ment out of Scandinavia? 


Villa, Pancho (1877-1923), was a Mexican bandit chief 
tain who became a rebel general. He sought to contro 
Mexico after the fall of President Porfirio Díaz in 1911. 
After the murder of President Francisco Madero in 1915, 
Victoriano Huerta became president. Villa supported 
him briefly. When Venustiano Carranza moved to gain 
control of Mexico in 1914, Villa attacked him. Alvaro 
Obregón, who was a supporter of Carranza, defeat 
Villa and helped Carranza become acting chief of мад 
ico (see Mexico [The constitution of 1917]; Obregón, 
varo). 

The United States encouraged Villa at first, but Presi 
dent Woodrow Wilson turned to Carranza because 
reports of Villa's brutalities. Villa retaliated against 


Pancho Villa, right, апа Alvaro Obregon are shown at а meet- 
ing near El Paso, Texas, U.S.A., in 1914. The two men later be- 
came enemies. 


Americans in Mexico, stopping trains and shooting 
those on board. In 1916, his troops raided Columbus, 
New Mexico. They burned the town and killed 18 peo- 
ple. President Wilson sent U.S. soldiers into Mexico in 
pursuit of Villa. Hampered by orders not to use Mexican 
railways, U.S. troops failed to capture Villa. All Mexicans, 
including President Carranza, resented the U.S. expedi- 
tion. The expedition was withdrawn from Mexico in 
1917. 

Obregón drove Carranza from power in 1920 and 
pacified Villa by a grant of land. Villa was ambushed and 
shot by enemies in 1923. He was born Doroteo Arango 
in Rio Grande, Zacatecas, Mexico. He changed his name 
to Francisco Villa, and was called Pancho Villa. 

Village is a small cluster of dwellings with inhabitants 
who feel a sense of community—that is, a sense of be- 
longing to a group and sharing the economic and other 
resources of a place. A village is usually smaller than a 
town. But size is not necessarily the best means of dis- 
tinguishing a village. The number of people living in a 
village may vary from 50 to 5,000 people. 

Villages in industrial countries, such as in Europe, 
have a church, primary school, meeting hall, pub (public 


Contrasting village styles in Europe and Africa are seen in these 
dwellings in Alsace, France, eft, and on Lake Volta, Ghana, right. 
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house) or inn, and a general store or shop. The build- 
ings in such villages are often made of local stone and 
other materials. The inhabitants include people whose 
families have lived and worked there for many genera- 
tions, and people who have recently moved from cities 
to the area. 

Village-type localities exist in cities throughout the in- 
dustrial world, although they are not all called villages. 
In the United States, a village might be a municipal unit 
that is smaller than a town. In New Zealand, a village lo- 
cality is a self-contained city area or neighbourhood 
complete with its own shops. 

Villages in developing countries vary from one cul- 
ture to another, Physically, these villages are clusters of 
homes, often with space for rearing a few domestic ani- 
mals. Usually, there is a communal meeting house and a 
place of worship, such as a temple or religious mission. 
in many countries, villages also have a local mission 
school. 

As social units, villages show the greatest variations. 
In Islamic countries, villages consist of several distinct 
clusters of households linked by family connections and 
occupying a particular area in the village. These villages 
are self-governing and self-contained. Even people from 
nearby villages are regarded as outsiders. Village life al- 
lows for a strict separation of men and women, both pri- 
vately and in public. 

In India, a village is presided over by a chief. Groups 
of villages form administrative units in the local govern- 
ment system known as the Panchayati Raj. Caste (social 
class) and ethnic and linguistic composition help deter- 
mine the different characters of Indian villages. The top- 
most landowning caste forms the nucleus of the village. 
Landowners pay for the services of specialist caste 
members, such as blacksmiths, potters, and labourers. 
The landowning caste is obliged to provide protection 
for the whole village. 

In Pakistan, village unity is reinforced by exchanging 
gifts at times of celebration, such as marriage. In Bangla- 
desh, councils of elders from several villages meet 
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regularly and promote mutual cooperation among and 
between villages. 

In South Africa, villages are populated mostly by the 
family (wives, children, and elderly parents) 
of migrant workers who have jobs in the cities and live 
in hostels there. Other migrant workers may be em- 
ployed in the mining and manufacturing industries. 
These workers go back to their home villages on rare 
occasions, but they send home money frequently to 
support their families. 

The first villages appeared when small bands of farm- 
ers and sheep herders settled in well- 
watered places where the land could be tilled, This im- 
portant step in human civilization early in the 
Neolithic (New Stone Age) period. The earliest villages 
were Neolithic communities in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, such as Iraq, Palestine, and Turkey, dating 
from 7000 B.C. communities discovered how to 
grow wheat, barley, lentils, and peas from seed. 

About 5000 B.C, people in China began to settle in 
well-organized villages. By 3000 B.C, villages were es- 
tablished in the Indus Valley and also in Central Amer- 
ica. 

The basic features of a village developed early. Even 
in prehistoric times, they consisted of family dwellings 
clustered around a communal meeting place, a temple 
or other religious building, and a communal food store. 
Human social development began in these early vil- 
lages, and people laid down the basic rules for living to- 
gether by which most people still live. 

See also Town. 
Villa-Lobos, Heltor (1887-1959), was a Brazilian com- 
poser who played a crucial role in developing a Brazil- 
lan national style of music. Villa-Lobos composed nine 
Bachianas Brasileiras (1930-1944) that blend Brazilian folk 
tunes with the style of the German composer Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, Villa-Lobos wrote 16 Chóros (1920-1928), 
primarily for large orchestra. These works were named 
after Brazilian bands of street musicians whose style was 
based on improvisation. Villa-Lobos’ large output also 
includes 12 symphonies and 16 string quartets, as well 
аз ballets, operas, and oratorios. He was born in Rio de 


Villein was an agricultural worker whose status was 
midway between that of freeman and slave during the 
Middle Ages in England. Villeins differed from slaves 
because villeins were not the property of a master. They 
differed from freemen because they were bound to a 
plot of land that they did not own. In return for the use 
of this land and protection on it, villeins were required 
to render certain manual and other services to the lord 
of the manor. The children of villeins were born into the 
same bondage as their parents. 

Lands held in villeinage often were passed from fa- 
ther to son until the family acquired a right to them by 
prescription (long use), But the villein still had to serve a 
master. The villein’s sole title to land was a copy of the 
entries on the court roll. For this reason, villeins came to 
be called tenants by copy of court roll. Tenure of this 
type was called This tenure existed until it 
was practically abolished by the Copyhold Act of 1894. 
The Property Act of 1925 ended all tenure by copyhold. 

Villeinage began to decline in the 1100s when the vil- 
lein began to exchange labour services for money. In 


the end, the villein became a free tenant who paid rent 
for land. By the early 15005, few villeins were left in Eng- 
land. The contempt in which the villeins were сот 
held may be responsible for the fact that we get the 
word villain from the earlier word villein. 

See also Feudalism; Serf. 

Villiers, Alan (1903-1982), a distinguished Australian 
sailor, became Australia's most important and prolific 
writer about the sea. Foremost among the books based 
on his many voyages is Whaling in the Frozen South 
(1926), an account of his experiences in a whaling fleet in 
Antarctica. Whalers in the Midnight Sun (1934) is a juve- 
nile fictional book about whaling. His other books in- 
clude Falmouth for Orders (1930), By Way of Cape Horn 
(1931), Cruise of the Conrad (1952), and Captain Cook 
(1972). 

Alan John Villiers was born in North Melbourne, Vic- 
toria. He won the Distinguished Service Cross during 
World War 11 (1939-1945). 

Villiers, George. See Buckingham, Duke of. 

(1431- ? ), was a great French poet. 
His principal works are Le Petit Testament and Grand 
Testament. Villon's fast-moving verses bring to life a 
vivid and colourful description of the sights, sounds, 
and smells of Paris. 

Villon ridiculed the great and the powerful. He poked 
fun at lawyers, churchmen, and merchants, and laughed 
at the tricks, shady dealings, and bawdy jokes of swin- 
dlers, thieves, prostitutes, and rowdy students. But, be- 
sides these themes, Villon also wrote poetry of great 
tenderness, charm, and melancholy. He was sincerely 
religious and his deepest themes include brotherhood 
and love for humanity. 

Villon was born in Paris and studied for the clergy at 
the University of Paris. But he became involved in mur- 
der, theft, and brawls. He was sentenced to be hanged 
in 1463, but his sentence was reduced to banishment 
from Paris. Nothing is known of his life after this date. 
Vilnius (pop. 535,000) is the capital and largest city of 
Lithuania. It lies in southeastern Lithuania, on the Меп 
(Wilija) River. For location, see Lithuania (map). 

Vilnius is an important industrial, transportation, and 
cultural and educational centre. Its products include 
chemicals, computers, food products, furniture, indus- 
trial machinery, and textiles. Railways pass through the 
city and an airport is nearby. The State University was 
founded in Vilnius in 1579. 

Vilnius is best known for its many old churches and 
other buildings that date from between the 1400s 
18005. The city also has many modern buildings that 
were erected after World War Il ended in 1945. 

Vilnius was founded in about 1323 by Lithuanian 
Grand Duke Gediminas. The city was controlled by Rus 
sia from 1795 to 1918. Lithuania became an indi 
nation in 1918, but Vilnius was controlled by Poland 
from 1920 to 1939. In 1939, the city was returned to 
uania. In 1940, Lithuania was seized by ће Soviet Union 
and forced to become part of that country. In 1991, и 
uania broke away from the Soviet Union and became ал 
independent nation again. 

See also Lithuania (picture). in 
Vimy , Battle of, was a World War | battle 
which Canadian forces scored an important victory 
the Germans. In the battle, the Canadians captu 


Ridge, а strategically located hill near the town of Arras, 
in northern France. 

The battle began on April 9, 1917. The Canadian 
Corps was part of the British Army, and the battle was 
part of the British spring offensive. The British attacked 
‘Arras while the Canadians attacked the ridge. The chief 
goal of this offensive was to draw German troops away 
from Aisne, a town to the south that the French were to 
attack a week later. The other goal of the offensive was 
to win Vimy Ridge and Arras. The Canadians took the 
ridge on April 14, The British offensive succeeded. But 
the French offensive, and the Allied offensive as a 
whole, failed. 

Viña del Mar (pop. 307,308) is the leading seaside re- 
sort city of Chile. It lies on the Pacific coast, about 6 kilo- 
metres north of Valparaíso. Viña del Mar's mild climate, 
beaches, hotels, nightclubs, and race tracks make it one 
of the most popular holiday resorts in South America. 
The city has several food processing factories. Oil refin- 
eries are located near the city. Viña del Mar is опе of the 
largest cities in Chile. 

See also Chile (political тар). 

Vincent de Paul, Saint (1581-1660), a Roman Catho- 
lic leader, founded two important religious orders. In 
1633, he and Saint Louise de Marillac established the 
Daughters of Charity (now often called the Sisters of 
Charity), the largest Catholic order for women world- 
wide. Vincent de Paul founded the Congregation of the 
Mission for men in 1625. Members of this order are 
called Lazarists or Vincentians. The early Vincentians 
were missionaries, They also directed seminaries and 
organized conferences and retreats to train young 
priests. Today, Vincentians staff many Catholic schools 
and universities. 

Vincent de Paul was born in southwestern France. He 
was pastor and chaplain in Paris and Lyon, where he or- 
ganized help for the poor. The Saint Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety was founded in Paris in 1833 to carry on his work 
for the poor. The feast day of Saint Vincent de Paul is 
September 27. 

Vincent of Beauvais. See Encyclopedia (From the 
12005 to the 1600$), 

Vincent's infection. See Trench mouth. 

Vinci, Leonardo da. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Vine usually means a plant that has a weak and flexible 
stem requiring some kind of support. Some vines can 
climb walls, trellises, or other perth Other vines creep 
along the ground. Some vines have tendrils, which wind 
around their support. Other vines have discs that cling 
to the object they are climbing. 

There are two important kinds of vines— woody vines, 
also called //anas, and herbaceous vines. Grapes are 
woody vines. Sometimes the woody vine is fairly short 
and can support itself. Then it is somewhat like a shrub. 
Common kinds of herbaceous vines include cucumbers, 
garden peas, and beans. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Bean Cranberry Moonflower 
Betel caw Моно. 
Bittersweet Honeysuckle Pelican flower 
Bramble Hop Philodendron 
Chayote һу Smilax 

I 
Clematis jicama Virginia creeper 
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Vinegar is a sour liquid used for seasoning and for 
preserving foods. The name vinegar comes froma 
French word meaning sour wine. But many kinds of vin- 
egar are made from substances other than wine. Vine- 
gar is produced by the action of yeast and bacteria on 
agricultural products, including fruit, grain, and such 
sugar solutions as honey and molasses. The different 
kinds of vinegar take their names from the raw material 
used. For example, wine vinegar comes from grapes, 
cider vinegar from apples, and malt vinegar from malted 
barley. 

involves several steps. First, the raw 
material is made liquid and its sugar content is adjusted 
to the level desired by the producer. Fruit are crushed, 
Grains are soaked in water in a process called malting, 
which releases their sugars. Water is added to honey or 
molasses to dilute (weaken) the sugar concentration. 

In the second step, the sugars in the liquid are turned 
into alcohol. This process is called fermentation. The liq- 
uid undergoes fermentation in a barrel or tank that air 
cannot enter. Yeast added to the liquid begins the fer- 
mentation process, which lasts two or three days. 

In the third step, the alcohol is converted to acetic 
acid and water in a process called acetification, Acetic 
acid gives vinegar its sour taste and its preservative 
quality. Bacteria of a variety called acetobacter in combi- 
nation with air causes acetification to occur. The speed 
of the acetification process depends largely on the rate 
at which the alcohol is exposed to air. The method of 
acetification used today allows the alcohol rapid expo- 
sure to the air and usually requires only one or two 
days. The alcohol trickles through a bed of wood shav- 
ings, corncobs (ears of maize), or other coarse material 
that has been packed into a vessel called a generator. 
Air pumped up from the bottom of the generator comes 
into contact with the liquid as it trickles through the bed. 
The liquid may flow through the generator several times 
before all the alcohol has turned into acid. After acetifi- 
cation, the vinegar is filtered to remove impurities, It is 
then pasteurized and bottled for sale. 

In the traditional method of acetification, the alcohol 
partly filled an open vessel such as a barrel. Only the liq- 
uid's surface came into contact with the air. Acetification 
took weeks or months to complete by this method. 

Uses of vinegar. Vinegar is sold for use both in the 
home and by commercial food processors. It is used 
mainly as a flavouring agent, especially in salad dress- 
ings and sauces and on vegetables and meats. Vinegar 
is also used to preserve fruit, vegetables, and other 
foods in a process called pickling (see Pickle). 

Kinds of vinegar. Vinegar sold for use at home typi- 
cally contains 5 per cent acetic acid. But it may contain 
as little as 4 per cent. Most vinegar used in commercial 
кез processing contains from 12 to 15 per cent acetic 


A kind of vinegar called distilled alcoholic vinegar or 
spirit vinegar is commonly used by commercial food 
processors. It is produced by boiling the fermented liq- 
uid and then condensing and collecting the vapour that 
forms. The distilled liquid can be transported economi- 
cally in a concentrated form to commercial users, who 
then acetify it. This kind of vinegar loses much of its fla- 
vour in the distilling process. 

See also Acetic acid; Cider; Fermentation. 
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Vinegar eel is a tiny roundworm that lives in vinegar. 
Vinegar eels are usually found in barrels or jars of non- 
pasteurized cider vinegar. They feed on fruit pulp and 
the bacteria that produce the vinegar from the cider. 
Vinegar eels are harmless when swallowed. The vinegar 
eel is slender and threadlike and about 1.5 millimetres 
long. There are separate males and females. Most fe- 
males live about ten months and produce as many as 45 
tiny larvae, which are about 0.25 millimetre long. 

Scientific classification. The vinegar eel is Anguillula aceti 
and belongs to the roundworm phylum, Nematoda. 

See also Roundworm. 

Viner, Charles. See Blackstone, Sir William. 
Vineyard. See Grape. 

Vinland is the name early Scandinavian explorers gave 
to a region on the east coast of North America. Many 
historians believe that Norwegian Vikings visited this 
coastal area almost 500 years before Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed to America in 1492. Some historians believe 
Vinland was probably in the region of Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Others believe it was in Newfoundland, 
Canada. In 1961, the remains of a Viking settlement were 
found at L'Anse aux Meadows, Newfoundland. 

Early Norse sagas (stories of heroic deeds) tell of the 
explorers' voyages. Many historians do not consider 
these stories as completely reliable. These tales de- 
scribe a fertile land with a mild climate. The Norsemen 
called the region Vin/and (also spelled Vineland or 
Wineland ) because of the grapes that grew there. The 
sagas tell that Leif Ericson, son of Eric the Red, visited 
Vinland about AD. 1000. Historians believe the Norse- 
men had to abandon Vinland because they could not 
defend their settlements against hostile Indians. 
Vintage and veteran cars provide an absorbing 
hobby for many people. Vintage and veteran car enthu- 
siasts collect, preserve, restore, and drive beautifully de- 
signed older motorcars. 

Enthusiasts make a strict distinction between veteran 
and vintage cars. A veteran car is any car built in the pe- 
riod up to Dec. 31, 1918. A vintage car is one built dur- 
ing the period between Jan. 1, 1919, and Dec. 31, 1930. 

Many veteran cars date in design from before the 


Enthusiasts spend many hours restoring and rebuilding vin- 
tage and veteran cars, such as this rare Rolls-Royce Phantom. 


19005. For example, the earliest Cannstatt-Daimler ap- 
peared in 1894. Other models (types) of veteran cars in- 
clude the earliest examples of makes whose names are 
still familiar today, such as Peugeot, Renault, Mercedes, 
Ford, and Rolls-Royce. 

Vintage cars include the post-1918 versions of many 
models carried over from the veteran period, such as 
the Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost. Models first designed in 
the vintage period include Alfa-Romeos, Bugattis, and 
the Austin Seven. 

Many people interested in veteran and vintage cars 
belong to clubs which organize rallies and other events, 
The Brighton Veteran Car Rally, in the United Kingdom, 
is one of the best known of these occasions, 

Vinyl is one of the most useful plastics materials ever 
developed. Vinyl plastics, often called simply vinyls, are 
durable and inexpensive. They can be used in making a 
wide variety of products, including gramophone rec- 
ords and leatherlike upholstery. Manufacturers make 
vinyl plastics from such natural substances as natural 
gas, petroleum, and salt. 

Characteristics. Vinyls may have the stiffness of 
wood or the flexibility of cloth. They may be any colour, 
and they may be transparent. Vinyls do not break or tear 
easily, and they rarely are harmed by acids, alcohol, oils, 
or water. Products made of rigid (stiff) vinyl may begin to 
lose their shape at a temperature of about 66° C. Most vi- 
nyls burn slowly. 

Rigid vinyl products include containers, toys, and 
water pipes. Flexible vinyl items include electrical insu- 
lators, floor tiles, garden hoses, shower curtains, and 
leather-like clothing and luggage. Vinyl coatings keep 
cardboard milk cartons from becoming soggy and en- 
able wallpaper to resist stains. 

All vinyl plastics contain a chemical substance called 
vinyl, which has the formula CH,CH —. Manufacturers 
combine vinyl with various other substances to produce 
several kinds of vinyl plastics. For example, combining 
vinyl with chlorine produces a gas called viny! chloride. 
Through the process of po/ymerization, this gas is then 
used to produce a solid plastic, ро/ууілу/ chloride (PVO. 
See Plastics (How plastics are made); Polymerization. 

History. In 1927, PVC became the first vinyl plastics 
material to be manufactured commercially. Over the 
years, chemists improved vinyl plastics, and manufactur- 
ers found many new uses for these materials, During the 
mid-19705, research indicated that serious illnesses, in- 
cluding a form of liver cancer, may result from breath- 
ing air polluted with vinyl chloride, the gas used in mak- 
ing PVC. Today, laws in many countries require plastics 
manufacturers to instal equipment to all but eliminate 
vinyl chloride from the air breathed by workers. 

See also Linoleum (History). 

Vinyl chloride, See Vinyl. 

Viol is the name of a class of stringed instruments 
played with a bow. Viols were very popular during the 
1500s and 16005. By about 1750, they had been largely 
replaced by other stringed instruments, including the 
viola and the cello. Interest in viol playing revived dur- 
ing the early 19005. 

Viols resemble instruments of the violin family. But 
unlike violins, viols have a flat back and sloping o 
ders. Bows and the way in which a viol player holds tl vi 
bow also differ. Most viols have six strings that are thin 


ner than violin strings. The instruments are made in sev- 
eral sizes, ranging from soprano—the smallest—to 
bass—the largest. Players hold the smaller viols upright 
on their lap. They hold the larger ones between their 
knees. 

See also Bass; Cello; Viola; Violin. 
Viola is a stringed musical instrument that resembles a 
large violin. The viola serves as the tenor voice in the vi- 
olin family, with the violins taking the higher parts and 
the cello and bass taking the lower parts. Like the other 
members of the violin family, the viola has four strings 
and is played with a bow. The instrument has a range of 


The viola looks like a large violin, and the musician holds and 
lays it like a violin. But the viola has a full, rich tone and a pitch 
lower than that of a violin. 


more than three octaves, and produces a distinctive 
rich, velvety sound. 

The viola originated in the 15005. Since the late 
17005, it has had a prominent role in symphonic music 
and chamber music. Composers such as Hector Berlioz, 
Richard Strauss, and Sir William Walton, have written 
for the viola as a solo instrument. 

Violence. See Crime; Revolution; Riot; Terrorism. 
Violet is the common name of a group of flowering 
plants. Their blossoms are among the most attractive of 
all flowers. Violets grow throughout most of the world, 
especially in temperate regions and in mountainous 
areas of the tropics. They bloom in groups in early 
spring. Heart-shaped leaves partly conceal the five- 
petalled flowers. Each flower grows on a slender stalk. 
There are more than 500 species of violets. Some varie- 
ties of violets bear white and yellow flowers, but the 
blue and purple violets are world favourites. 

The sweet violet of Europe and Asia gets its name 
from the extremely sweet smell of its deep, blue-purple 
flowers. It blooms early in the spring, in shady places 
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Sweet violet gets the first part of its name from the sweet per- 
fume of its flowers. The plant grows in shady places. 


such as woods and hedgebanks. Sweet violets are culti- 
vated for their leaves, which are used to make tea, and 
for their flowers, from which an oil is extracted. The oil 
is used as a flavouring for sweets and liquors. The flow- 
ers of the sweet violet are candied (soaked in a sugar so- 
lution) and used in confectionery—for example, to deco- 
rate cakes. 

Another common species is the dog violet. It has 
pale, blue-purple flowers with petals that tend to over- 
lap each other. It grows in woods, grassy places, and on 
mountains. 

Pansies are types of violets with larger, more rounded 
petals that are generally pale coloured with darker 
markings. Many wild pansies are found on dry grass- 
land areas such as short turf growing near the sea. 

There are very many cultivated types of violets and 
pansies. The plant known as African violet belongs to a 
different family. 

Scientific classification. Violets belong to the violet family 
Violaceae. The sweet violet is Viola odorata, and the dog violet 
is V. canina. African violets belong to the family Gesneriaceae. 

See also Flower (picture: Garden perennials); Pansy. 
Violin is a stringed instrument that is played with a 
bow. It is probably the best known and most widely 
used of all orchestral instruments. Some of the greatest 
music in the world owes much of its beauty to the violin. 
Such music may be the sound of a mighty orchestra, 
with dozens of violins playing together. Or it may be the 
music produced by one great master playing alone on a 
violin to a hushed audience. 

Several other instruments are similar to the violin in 
construction and in method of playing. These include 
the cello and viola. They are considered members of the 
violin family. 

Music for the violin covers a wide range. Some com- 
posers, such as Johann Sebastian Bach, Eugene Ysáye, 
and Béla Bartók, have written music for the violin alone. 
Many composers have written pieces for the violin with 
piano or orchestral accompaniment. The violin also has 
an important role as part of a group of instruments, as in 
an orchestra or in a string quartet. 

Parts of the violin. A violin is a special kind of box 
that amplifies (makes louder) the sound of the strings 
stretched across it. If you stretch a piece of string tightly 
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and then pluck it, you will hear a faint note. If you stretch 
it across a wooden box, you will hear a much louder 
note. A violin-maker uses soft pine or spruce for the 
belly (front) of the violin, and maple or sycamore for the 
back and the ribs (sides). The head (scroll and pegbox) 
and neck are made of maple. The graceful shapes of the 
back and belly are carved out of solid pieces of wood. 
The violin-maker cuts two f-ho/es in the belly to allow 
the sound to escape, and makes the finger board and 
the tailpiece (string-holder) of ebony. Ebony is an ex- 
tremely hard, longlasting wood. The violin-maker glues 
the violin parts together, using no nails or screws. 

The violin has four strings, which are tuned in the in- 
terval of a fifth from each other. The first (E) string is gen- 
erally made of steel. The second /A/ string and the third 
(D) string are sometimes made of plain catgut, a material 
made from the intestines of sheep. But most players pre- 
ferto use A or D strings made of a thinner gut over- 
wound with fine aluminium wire. Synthetic materials 
such as nylon are also used. The fourth (C) string is gen- 
erally made of gut covered with silver or copper wire. 
The strings are attached to pegs set in the head. The 
player tightens the strings with these pegs to tune them. 

There are two other important parts of the violin that 
are not permanently glued to the body. The bridge 
stands on the belly, midway between the two holes. It 
supports the strings. A pattern of holes is cut into the 
bridge to give it greater flexibility. The sound-post, a 
thin rod of pine, is wedged between the back and the 


belly underneath the bridge, inside the violin. The 
sound-post conducts the sound from the front to the 
back of the violin. It also supports the belly against the 
pressure of the strings. The sound-post is slightly be- 
hind one foot of the bridge. The bass-bar, a bar of pine 
that is glued on the underside of the belly, gives further 
support for the belly. It runs lengthwise underneath the 
other foot of the bridge. 

The bow is a curved, springy stick about 70 centime- 
tres long that has a flat ribbon of hair attached to it. This 
ribbon consists of more than 150 horsehairs. The hair is 
attached to the point of the bow and to a sliding wood 
block called a frog or nut at the other end, near the 
point at which the violinist holds the bow. By turning a 
screw set into the end of the bow, the player can move 
the frog back and forth to tighten the hair against the 
spring of the bow. The bow is usually made of Pernam- 
buco, a light, springy wood. 

Playing the violin. The player tucks the end of the vi- 
olin between the chin and the left shoulder. To obtaina 
good grip, the player uses a chin-rest clamped to the 
top of the violin, and a shou/der-rest or a pad between 
the back of the violin and the shoulder. The violin 
should be supported entirely without the aid of the play- 
er's left hand. The bow is held in the player's right hand. 

The player makes the strings of the violin vibrate by 
drawing the hair of the bow across them. Each of the 
separate strands of hair on the bow is rough, with min- 
ute projections. These projections make the strings vi- 
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To play the violin properly, tuck the instrument under your chin and rest it on your shoulder. 


Keep your chin in a straight line with the scroll. Keep your left elbow in close to the 
your fingers over the strings, and place the thumb against the side of the finger board. 


body. Cup 


brate as the bow slides over them. The player can vary 
the loudness of the tone and get other special effects by 
changing the way in which the bow is drawn across the 
strings. The player can also pluck the strings with the 
fingers, a form of playing known as pizzicato. 

Violinists practise for years to perfect their skills, but 
very little strength is required to play the violin well. Im- 
provement is usually the result of using less tension in 
the hands, arms, and body. The finest violinists make 
playing look easy, with a minimum of muscle activity. 


Historic violins 


The first reference to stringed instruments appears in Persian 
and Chinese writings from the 8005. Developments over the 
next 800 years led to the superb violins of Stradivari. 


The kemantche, an ancient Persian instrument, con- 
sisted of a stick extending through half of a coconut. 


The European rebec was popular in medieval times. It 
resembled along slender pear. __ 


The vielle ranked as the most important stringed instru- 
ment in the 11005 and 12005. It had five strings. 


The viola d'amore was held and played like the violin 
of today. It was used in Europe in the 1500s and 1600s. 


Violins made by Antonio Stradivari in the late 1600s 
and early 1700s are famous for their tone and power. 
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The strings of the violin give the player four notes. To 
obtain other notes, the player shortens the vibrating 
length of the strings by pressing them down on the fin- 
ger board with the fingers of the left hand. Flutelike 
tones called harmonics can be produced by touching 
the strings lightly in certain places. 

History. Musicians have used many kinds of stringed 
instruments, such as harps and lyres, for thousands of 
years. But no one knows when players began to use 
bows, instead of just plucking the strings. Chinese play- 
ers used bowed instruments іп the A.D. 9005. A hundred 
years later, musicians used forms of bowed instruments 
in many countries of Asia, Europe, and northern Africa. 
In the 1400s, players started using bows to play instru- 
ments of the guitar family. These bowed guitars devel- 
oped into the instruments called viols. 

Violins date from the 1500s. They were developed 
from the early bowed instruments. For many years, viols 
and violins developed side by side, each influencing the 
other. But by the late 1600s, most musicians favoured 
the violin family, and the viols dropped out of use. 

The little Italian town of Cremona became the most 
important centre of violin making. Members of the 
Amati family made fine instruments there in the late 
15005 and early 16005. Later in the 16005, Antonio Stra- 
divari, a pupil of the Amatis, perfected the design of the 
violin and produced some of the finest violins. Another 
great family was that of Guarneri. The violins of Giu- 
seppe Guarneri, known as Guarneri del Gesù, rival those 
of Stradivari. A Frenchman, Francoise Tourte, perfected 
the modern bow in the late 1700s. 

From the 16005 to the early 1800's, many outstanding 
violinists were also the main composers for violin. Their 
works led to developments in playing technique. 
Among the most important of these composers were 
Arcangelo Corelli, Antonio Vivaldi, Giuseppe Tartini, 
Giovanni Viotti, Pierre Rode, Rodolphe Kreutzer, and 
Niccolò Paganini. Viotti has been called the father of 
modern violin playing. He greatly improved and ex- 
tended the use of the violin bow. 

Great violinists of the 1900s include Jascha Heifetz, 
Fritz Kreisler, Yehudi Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, David 
Oistrakh, Itzhak Perlman, Isaac Stern, and Pinchas Zuker- 
man. There is much interest today in performing violin 
music composed in the 1700s with bows of that period. 
Their thinner wood and lighter bow and the gut strings 
then widely used result in a more gentle sound, espe- 
cially when accompanied by a harpsichord rather than a 
modern piano. 

Related articles in World Book include: 
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Viper is any one of a group of poisonous snakes. Vi- 
pers have a pair of long, hollow fangs in the upper jaw. 
Many of them have a deep hollow in the side of the 
head, a little lower than the eye and in front of it. Snakes 
with this hollow, or pit, are pit vipers. Over half of the vi- 
pers have pits. Those without it are true vipers. 

True vipers live in Africa, Europe, Asia, and the East 
Indies. Pit vipers live in the Americas, the East Indies, 
Asia, and Europe east of the lower Volga River. Of every 
100 snakes, about eight are vipers. 

A viper's poison is formed in special glands. The hol- 
low fangs then carry it into the victim's body the way a 
hypodermic needle injects serum. All vipers can be dan- 
gerous to people, but many of the small kinds rarely, if 
ever, kill anyone with their bite. Certain kinds of large vi- 
pers will bite only in self-defence, for example, if some- 
one teases or annoys them. 

Vipers have a head much broader than the neck, and 
eyes with catlike pupils, but so do many other snakes. 
Vipers, therefore, cannot be recognized with certainty 
by the shape of the head and pupils. The majority of vi- 
pers have thick bodies and rather short tails. 

The facial pit of the pit viper is connected with the 
brain by a well-developed nerve. The nerve, a sense 
organ, is highly sensitive to heat. It helps the pit viper to 
locate and secure its warm-blooded prey. 

The common viper, or adder, is the only poisonous 
reptile of the United Kingdom and northern Europe. 
Other familiar true vipers include the Gaboon viper and 
puff adder of Africa, and Russells viper of Asia and the 
East Indies. Most true vipers bear their young alive. 

Pit vipers include the rattlesnakes, which live from 
southern Canada to Argentina, and the bushmaster and 
fer-de-lance of tropical America. Only the bushmaster 
lays eggs. The others bear their young alive. 

Scientific classification. Vipers make up the viper family, 
Viperidae. True vipers belong to the subfamily Viperinae. The 
common European viper, or adder, is Vipera berus. Other true 


The viper is a poisonous snake with two long, movable fangs. 
Russell's viper, above, lives in Asia and the East Indies. 


vipers include the Gaboon viper, Bitis gabonica; the puff adder, 
В. arietans; and Russell's viper, Vipera russelli. Pit vipers belong 
to the subfamily Crotalinae. They include the rattlesnakes, which 
are genera Crotalus and Sistrurus; the bushmaster, Lachesis 
muta; and the fer-de-lance, Bothrops atrox. 


Related articles in World Book include: 


Adder Rattlesnake 
Bushmaster Snake 
Copperhead Water moccasin 
Fer-de-lance 


Viper's bugloss is a hairy plant that has a spotted 
stem and showy blue flowers. The flowers grow on a 
large flower spike that can be up to 25 centimetres long. 


Viper's bugloss grows in chalk and limestone soils. 


Viper's bugloss is a biennial, which means that seeds 
planted one year will not produce flowers until the next 
year. The flowers are reddish when they are budding, 
but turn blue when they open fully. The flowers have 
protruding pinkish-purple stamens. Viper's bugloss 
grows widely in chalk and limestone areas, especially 
near the sea. It is native to Europe and Western Asia, 
and is naturalized in North America. 

Scientific classification. Viper's bugloss belongs to the bor- 
age family, Boraginaceae. It is Echium vulgare. 

Virchow, Rudolf (1821-1902), was a prominent Ger- 
man doctor, scientist, and statesman. He helped develop 
pathology (the study of diseased body tissue). Virchow 
believed that the cell is the basic unit of human life and 
that disease results from disturbances in the function 
cells. He showed that the effects of disease could be de- 
tected by observing cells through a microscope. Vir 
chow described his findings in his book Cellular Pathol- 
ogy (1858). 

Virchow believed that some diseases were caused by 
bad living conditions, and he devoted his political са- 
reer to promoting social reform and public health. He 
participated in the Revolution of 1848, a series of pum 
pean uprisings for greater political freedom. In 1859, he 
was elected to the Berlin City Council, where he argue 
that every citizen had a constitutional right to health. In 
1861, Virchow was elected to the Prussian National As- 


sembly. From 1871 to 1893, he served in the Reichstag 
(parliament) of Germany. Virchow was born in Schivel- 
bein (now Swidwin, Poland). 

Vireo is the name of a family of small songbirds. They 
stay close to the foliage in the forests, and feed on in- 
sects. There are over 40 species, all natives of the New 
World, Vireos have stout beaks with a tiny hook on the 
upper part of the bill. They tend to have drab plumage, 
green, grey, or brown above, with pale underparts. 


The yellow-throated vireo lives mainly in tropical forests of 
North America. These tiny birds build nests high in treetops. 


The best-known vireo is the red-eyed vireo of North 
America. People can recognize this bird by its red eyes, 
which have a white line with a black border above them. 
Its song sounds conversational, as if the bird were talk- 
ing to any listener. Since it repeats this note continually, 
the vireo is often called the preacher bird. The yellow- 
throated vireo has bright yellow underparts. Vireos 
build cup-shaped nests which hang from forked 
branches in the trees. 

Vireos are considered useful as they feed on harmful 
insects such as caterpillars that they take from the fo- 
liage and branches of trees. Like flycatchers, they can 
capture insects in midair. Vireos also eat some fruit. 

Scientific classification. Vireos make up the family Vireoni- 
dae. The red-eyed vireo is Vireo olivaceus, and the yellow- 
throated vireo is V. flavifrons. 


Virgil (70-19 В.С), also spelled Vergil, was the greatest 
poet of ancient Rome and one of the outstanding poets 
in world literature. His masterpiece was the Aeneid, the 
national epic of Rome. 

His life. Virgil was born in Andes, a tiny village near 
Mantua in northern Italy. His full name was Publius Ver- 
gilius Maro. Virgil attended school in Cremona and 
Milan and then studied rhetoric in Rome and philoso- 
phy in Naples. He prepared for a career as a lawyer, but 
he was too shy and preferred the private life of a poet. 
His first poems won him the patronage of Maecenas, a 
wealthy lover of the arts and political adviser to the fu- 
ture Emperor Augustus. Maecenas gave Virgil a house 
near Naples and encouraged him to write poems about 
Italy and its history. 

Virgil died before he could finish the Aeneid. He left 
instructions to destroy it because he did not think it was 
good enough. However, Augustus refused to permit the 
poem's destruction. 

His works. The first poems definitely attributed to 
Virgil are the Eclogues, or Bucolics, composed between 
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42 and 35 B.C. These 10 poems are pastorals—that is, 
they portray scenes from the lives of shepherds. In writ- 
ing the £c/ogues, Virgil imitated the Greek pastoral 
poems of Theocritus, but Virgil adapted their settings 
and themes to the Italian countryside. The fourth ec- 
logue prophesies the birth of a wonderful child who 
will bring in a new age. After Rome became Christian 
under the emperor Constantine the Great in the early 
AD. 3005, many people thought the prophecy referred 
to the birth of Jesus. 

Virgil spent about seven years writing the Georgics, a 
poem in four books, which was published in 29 B.C. On 
one level, the Georgics is a poem of advice to farmers. 
The first book deals with crops, the second with vines 
and olive trees, the third with breeding cattle and 
horses, and the fourth with keeping bees. But the Geor- 
gics goes beyond practical instruction to show the ori- 
gin of civilization in the endless work of farming and to 
celebrate the beauty of Italy and its country life. The 
books on animals suggests the weaknesses and 
strengths of human beings and their sufferings in love, 
war, and sickness. Similarly, the world of the beehive is 
а model for the life of a human city under its ruler. 

For the story of the Aeneid, Virgil used many sources. 
The most important were the //iad and the Odyssey, the 
two great Greek epics attributed to Homer. Virgil based 
the first six books of the Aeneid on the Odyssey and the 
last six on the //iad. The Aeneid describes the adven- 
tures of Aeneas, the legendary Trojan hero who sur- 
vived the fall of Troy to the Greeks. Aeneas sailed west- 
ward to Italy. There he formed a new nation where his 
descendants founded the city of Rome. The poem is not 
just the story of Aeneas. It shows Rome as the fulfilment 
ofa divine plan and mentions the greatest achievements 
of Roman history up to the time of Virgil. 

Virgil treats Aeneas as the ancestor of Augustus. He 
showed that just as the gods appointed Aeneas to 
create the people of Rome, so they appointed his de- 
scendant Augustus to save Rome and re-create the city 
after the Roman civil wars of the 40's and 30's B.C. In this 
way, Virgil glorified both Augustus and his country, but 
also reminded Romans that power must be used to ben- 
efit others and to bring peace to the world. 

His influence. Roman schools began to use Virgil's 
works as textbooks soon after his death. Copies of the 
Aeneid were kept in Roman temples, and people prac- 
tised prophecy by opening the poem at random and in- 
terpreting the first words they saw. Later, Christian writ- 
ers used verses from Virgil's poems to express Christian 
beliefs. During the Middle Ages, people thought of Vir- 
gil as a prophet who had foreseen the coming of Jesus. 
Some even believed he had been a magician. 

The Italian poet Dante Alighieri based his great epic 
The Divine Comedy (1321) on the sixth book of the Ae- 
neid. In Dante's poem, it is Virgil who guides the poet 
on his journey through Hell and Purgatory. 

During the Renaissance, Virgil's Eclogues influenced 
the pastoral poetry of such writers as Petrarch in Italy, 
Joachim du Bellay in France, and Sir Philip Sidney in 
England. In the 15005 and 16005, English writers re- 
garded Virgil as the ideal poet. The poet John Milton im- 
itated Virgil in his own works, especially Paradise Lost 
(1667). The poet John Dryden translated the Aeneid into 
English verse in the late 1600s. Virgil also influenced 
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many poets of the 1800s, including William Words- 
worth and Lord Tennyson. In the 1900s, the poet T. 5. 
Eliot admired and imitated Virgil's poetry, and there are 
fine modern translations of the Aeneid by American and 
British poets. 

See also Aeneid; Latin literature (The Augustan Age). 
Virgin Islands, British, are a dependency of the 
United Kingdom located in the West Indies. The group 
of islands lies in the eastern Caribbean Sea, 100 kilome- 
tres east of Puerto Rico, near the northern end of the 
Leeward Islands, part of the Lesser Antilles. A channel 
called the Narrows separates the British Virgin Islands 
from the Virgin Islands of the United States. See Lee- 
ward Islands; Virgin Islands of the United States. 

The British Virgin Islands dependency consists of 
more than 60 small islands and cays (low sand banks). 
Only 16 are inhabited, The largest inhabited islands are 
Anegada, Jost van Dyke, Tortola, and Virgin Gorda. Road 
Town, on Tortola, is the capital. 

Government. The United Kingdom's monarch is the 
head of state of the British Virgin Islands. A governor is 
the monarch's representative in the islands and is re- 
sponsible for defence, foreign affairs, internal security, 
and the operation of the courts and the civil service. The 
parliament consists of a six-member executive council 
and a nine-member /egis/ative council. The governor ap- 
points a chief minister from the majority political party 
in the legislative council. Elections are held every four 
years. 

People. About 16,000 people live in the British Virgin 
Islands. About a quarter of the population live in Road 
Town. More than 90 per cent of the people are of Afri- 
can descent. The rest are of European or Asian ancestry. 
The official language is English. 

Primary and secondary education are free. The British 
Virgin Islands have 29 primary and preprimary schools, 
4 secondary schools, and a community college. 

Land and climate. The British Virgin Islands occupy 
an area of 153 square kilometres. Tortola is 54 square 
kilometres in area. The islands are mostly volcanic and 

mountainous except Anegada, a low-lying coral island. 
Mount Sage, on Tortola, rises to 542 metres above sea 
level, the highest point on the islands. 

Tourists enjoy the rolling hills, good beaches, and the 
clear waters around the islands. With their subtropical 
climate, the British Virgin Islands experience tempera- 
tures that range between 26 ° and 31 °C in summer and 
22° and 28 °C in winter. Average annual rainfall is about 
120 centimetres. 

Economy. Service industries, especially tourism and 
the financial services offered to foreign companies, are 
the most important parts of the economy. Agriculture 
plays little part in the economy because the soil is infer- 
tile and cannot support many crops. But farmers grow 
some fruit and vegetables and some sugar cane for use 
in the manufacture of rum. Some farmers rear cattle and 
other livestock. Local quarries produce stone and other 
materials used in building and construction. Local mines 
produce salt. Oil and other fuels are imported. Chief ex- 
ports include beef cattle, fish, bananas, other food 
items, and rum. 

History. In 1666, sugar planters from England took 
over control of the islands from Dutch settlers who had 
held them since 1648. The planters brought in Africans 


The Virgin Islands are part 
of the Leeward Islands in the 
Lesser Antilles. The United 
States controls about seven- 
tenths and the United King- 
dom three-tenths of the is- 
lands. 
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as slaves to work on the plantations. In 1872, the British 
Virgin Islands came to be administered as part of the 
Leeward Islands. In 1956, they became a separate col- 
ony. 

The British Virgin Islands stayed outside the West In- 
dies Federation so that they could retain their economic 
links with the neighbouring Virgin Islands of the United 
States. The British Virgin Islands received a Constitution 
in 1967, revised ten years later. . 

In the late 19805, successive governments were criti- 
cized for alleged financial corruption. In November 
1990, H. Lavity Stoutt, leader of the Virgin Islands Party, 
became chief minister and minister of finance. Stoutts 
government faced the major problems of illegal drug 
trafficking, illegal immigration, and irregularities in the 
island's financial business. ) 
Virgin Islands of the United States (pop. 111,00) 
is the name of a group of small islands that lie about 65 
kilometres east of Puerto Rico. The group forms the 4 
westernmost part of a great chain of West Indian islanc Н 
called the Lesser Antilles (see West Indies). The U.S. Vir 
gin Islands are separated by a channel called the Nar- 
rows from the British Virgin Islands (see Virgin Islands, 
British). The U.S. Virgin Islands cover 342 square kilome: 
tres. They consist of three major islands—St. crot i 
John, and St. Thomas—together with many nearby і 68: 

Land and climate. All the islands, except for St. e 
Croix, are rugged and hilly. Hills on the three major 15 el 
lands reach heights of 300 to 470 metres above Sen ч 
Only St. Croix, St. John, апа St. Thomas аге inhabited. 
Charlotte Amalie, on St. Croix, is the capital. 


St. Thomas in the U.S. Virgin Islands offers bargain prices оп 
such goods as perfume, watches, and fine china. 


The islands have a delightful tropical climate. The 
growing season never ends. Trade winds blow over the 
islands most of the year, and there are no extremes of 
heat or cold. The temperature ranges from 21° to 32°C 
and averages 26° C. The islands receive from 100 to 150 
centimetres of rainfall a year. 

People. Of every 100 islanders, 70 are black and 18 
are white. The rest are of mixed ancestry or belong to 
other population groups. The islanders speak and read 
English. 

Economy. The tourist industry is the islands’ major 
industry. More than a million tourists visit the islands 
each year. Tourist-related jobs account for more than 
half of the employment on the three islands. 

Two distilleries on the islands make rum. But many 
new industries have also been started on the islands. 
These industries include an aluminium ore refining 
plant, an oil refinery, a knitting mill, and factories that 
make perfume, thermometers, and watches. 

Most of the islands' food must be imported. But there 
is some farm income from beef cattle and dairy herds. 
Eggs are a major farm product on the islands. 

History. Christopher Columbus sighted the Virgin Is- 
lands in 1493. Warlike, cannibalistic Carib Indians lived 
there and fought with members of Columbus crew. All 
the Indians had died or left by the time the British and 
Danes began settlement of St. Croix in the 1600s. See 
Carib Indians. 

Within a few years, the island fell to the Spaniards 
and then to the French. In 1733, the French sold St. Croix 
to the Danes. After prolonged Danish rule, control of the 
Virgin Islands passed to the United States in 1916. In 
1927, the islanders became citizens of the United States. 
In 1968, the islanders were given the right to elect their 
Own governor. 

Virgin Mary. See Mary. 
Virgin of Guadalupe. See Mexico (Religion). 
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Virginal is a keyboard instrument that resembles a 
harpsichord. A virginal has a rectangular case, and the 
keyboard is on one of the longer sides. When a player 
presses the keys down, small pieces of quill or leather 
pluck the metal strings. The virginal has a light, clear, 
and somewhat tinkling tone. It was especially popular as 
a solo instrument in England during the 1500's and early 
16005. The English Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (about 1625) 
contains nearly 300 compositions and is the principal 
collection of music for virginals. 

Virginia, a state in the Southern United States, was the 
site of some of the most important events in American 
history. The first permanent English settlement in Amer- 
ica was made at Jamestown in 1607. Great battles of the 
American Revolution and the American Civil War were 
fought in Virginia. Virginia has been called Mother of 
Presidents because eight U.S. presidents were born 
there. 

Virginia attracts tourists to its battlefields, famous old 
churches, colonial homes, and other historic sites. Many 
also go there to see Virginia's beautiful scenery. Rich- 
mond is the capital of Virginia. 

Land. Southwestern Virginia is a rugged plateau cov- 
ered with forests. Streams have cut deep gorges in 
some places. The region has valuable coal fields. Several 
parallel mountain ridges extend northeast and south- 
west along most of the state's western border. A series 
of river valleys lies in the eastern part of that region. 

The Blue Ridge, the main eastern range of the Appala- 
chian Mountain System, borders the ridge and valley re- 
gion. The Blue Ridge is an outstanding feature of Vir- 
ginia. A large, elevated, gently rolling plain lies to the 
east of the Blue Ridge. 

The Atlantic Coastal Plain of eastern Virginia extends 
north and south along the Atlantic Ocean. It is often 
called the Tidewater, because tidal water flows up its 
bays, inlets, and rivers. 

Economy. Service industries employ about three- 
quarters of Virginia's workers. Important activities within 


Tobacco is Virginia's most valuable crop. Products made from 
tobacco also rank as the state's leading manufactured goods. 
The workers above are stringing tobacco leaves for curing. 
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Facts in brief about Virginia 


Population: 7990 census—6,216,568. 

Area: 105,586 km’. 

Climate: Average January temperature—2" C. Average July 
temperature—24* C. 

Elevation: Highest—Mount Rogers, 1,746 m. Lowest—sea level. 

Largest cities: Norfolk, Virginia Beach, Richmond, Arlington. 

Chief products: Agricu/ture—beef cattle, chickens, milk. 
Manufacturing—chemicals, electrical equipment, food prod- 
ucts, transportation equipment, tobacco products. Mining— 
coal. 

Origin of name: Queen Elizabeth | of England (known as the 
Virgin Queen). 


the service industries include education, government, 
health care, and trade. The federal government employs 
many people in northeastern Virginia, an area that lies 
next to the United States national capital, Washington, 
D.C. Virginia also has several large military bases. Nor- 
folk and Newport News have two of the busiest seaports 
in the United States. 

The leading manufactured items in Virginia are chem- 
ical products and cigarettes. The state's chemical prod- 
ucts include pharmaceuticals and synthetic fibres. Vir- 
ginia's chief agricultural activities are raising cattle and 
poultry farming. Coal is mined in the southwestern part 
of Virginia. 

History. When English colonists settled at Jamestown 
in 1607, Indian tribes of Algonquian, Siouan, and Iro- 
quoian language groups lived in the Virginia region. 
America's first representative legislature was formed in 
Jamestown in 1619. 

Virginia's leaders played important roles in America's 
struggle for independence. Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. James Madison and other 
Virginians led in creating the U.S. Constitution. George 
Washington became the first U.S. president. 

In 1831, Nat Turner, a black slave and preacher from 
Southampton County, led a famous slave rebellion. 

Virginia seceded (withdrew) from the United States 
on April 17, 1861. Robert E. Lee, a Virginian, was the out- 
standing military leader of the Confederacy during the 
American Civil War (1861-1865). Many westerners in Vir- 
ginia opposed secession. In 1863, 48 counties of north- 
western Virginia became the state of West Virginia. 


Virginia is one of the most northerly of the Southern States of 
the United States. It borders the North Atlantic Ocean. 


During the 19505, some state schools in Virginia re- 
sisted federal orders to integrate. Following a growth of 
industry and pollution in the 1970s, efforts to clean up 
the Chesapeake Bay began during the 1980. 

See also Jamestown; Lee, Robert E.; Norfolk. 
Virginia creeper is the name of about 10 species of 
climbing plants of Asia and North America. The leaves 
have three lobes, or are divided into leaflets. Virginia 
creepers are grown in many countries for their brilliant 
red autumn foliage. They climb by means of tendrils 
tipped with hooks or sticky discs. The flowers of these 
plants are small and yellow-green, and the tiny berries 
are blue-black. 

The true Virginia creeper of North America is a self- 
supporting creeper that has leaves made up of three to 
five coarsely toothed leaflets. Another popular species 
has three-lobed ivy-shaped leaves, and forms dense 
growths usually on flat surfaces such as walls. The 
young leader shoots of this species are a bright light 
green that contrasts with the darker coloured leaves of 


Virginia creeper adds brilliant colour to the surroundings in 
autumn when its leaves turn flaming red. 


the main body of the plant. This species is native to 
China and Japan. 

Scientific classification. Virginia creepers belong to the 
vine family, Vitaceae. The true Virginia creeper is Parthenocissus 
Шен, and the “ivy-leaved’ Virginia creeper is А. tricuspi- 

fata. 


See also Ivy. 
Virginium. See Francium. 
Virgo, the Virgin, is the sixth sign of the zodiac. Itis the 
second largest constellation (group of stars) in the sky. 
Some legends describe Virgo as a maiden holding an 
ear of wheat, and so it is a symbol of harvest. The ear 0 
wheat is represented by the constellation's brightest 
star, Spica (a Latin word meaning “ear of wheat’). An- h 
other object in Virgo is Arich, a binary (double) star wit 
two visible components. Their rotation makes their sep- 
aration decrease as seen from the earth. They will look 1 
like one star by the end of the 1900s. Virgo also contain 
3C 273, the brightest quasar (see Quasar). This quasar e 
not visible to ће ndked eye. The part of the sky that con 


Virgo is a group of stars that forms the sixth sign of the zodiac. 
This illustration is from Atlas Coelestis by John Flamsteed, pub- 
lished in 1729. 


tains Virgo is very rich in faint, distant galaxies. The Sun 
passes through Virgo from mid-September to early No- 
vember. 

See also Astrology; Astronomy; Binary star; Zodiac. 
Viroid is one of the smallest known agents of infec- 
tious disease. All known viroids are highly structured 
molecules of RNA (ribonucleic acid) that cause disease 
in certain plants. There are no known animal or human 
viroids. 

Like viruses, viroids can reproduce only within living 
cells. However, viruses typically consist of a core of a 
nucleic acid surrounded by a coat of protein (see Virus 
[The structure of a virus). Viroids lack a protein coat. In 
addition, viroids are at least 10 times as small as the 
smallest viruses. 

Scientists have identified about a dozen viroid dis- 
eases of higher plants. These diseases affect such di- 
verse crops as potatoes, citrus fruit, tomatoes, palms, 
cucumbers, hops, chrysanthemums, and avocados. 
Many of these diseases cause significant economic 
damage. For example, a disease that later proved to be 
caused by viroids nearly destroyed the chrysanthemum 
industry in the United States in the early 19505. 

The Swiss-born scientist Theodor Diener is credited 
with the discovery of viroids. In 1971, he published evi- 
dence that a particle that infected potatoes differed 
structurally from viruses. He proposed the term viroid to 
describe this submicroscopic particle. 

Virology. See Biology (table); Microbiology. 

Virtual image. See Lens. 

Virtual reality is an artificial, three-dimensional envi- 
ronment created by a computer and various other de- 
vices. This equipment and special software manipulate 
the human senses—especially those of sight and hear- 
ing—to create the feeling of being inside a computer- 
generated world. A person using these devices can look 
at, and seem to handle, computer-generated images of 
objects as if the actual objects existed. Virtual reality sys- 
tems are also called virtual environments or synthetic 
environments. 

Today's virtual reality (VR) systems cannot duplicate 
the detail and complexity of the actual physical world, 
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but the illusion they create is useful. VR systems are 
most widely used in video games. Other areas of appli- 
cation include architecture, engineering, medicine, and 
the training of athletes and pilots. 

Most VR systems have a head-mounted display 
(HMD). An HMD consists of a headset or helmet that 
contains two miniature television screens, one for each 
eye. The HMD is connected by wire to the computer. 
The computer creates slightly different images on the 
screens. When seen together, these images produce a 
three-dimensional view. 

Atracking device, which is commonly built into the 
HMD, senses the direction in which the user of the sys- 
tem is looking. As the user's head moves, the computer 
updates the two images. Thus, the user feels as if he or 
she is looking around inside a computer-generated 
world. 

Some HMD's have a small speaker for each ear. The 
system's computer generates sound in these speakers. 
The sound relates to the three-dimensional view in a 
way that strengthens the illusion of being inside an arti- 
ficial world. 

Another common VR device is a special glove that 
senses movements of the user's hand and even individ- 
ual fingers. This glove is also connected to the com- 
puter. An image of the glove appears on the screens. As 
the user's hand moves, the computer causes the images 
of the glove to move in the same way. This system can 
create the illusion that the user is handling objects in 
the artificial world. Still another device, a motorized 
joystick, enables the user to feel what seems to be the 
weight or resistance of an object being handled. 

Research on what developed into VR began in the 
early 19605. When inexpensive flat TV screens became 
available in the late 1980's, a few companies began to 
sell HMD's. VR games appeared in stores and arcades in 
the early 19905. 

VR technology is not fully developed. For example, 
the sense of touch is used in only a few experimental 
systems. In addition, most systems can update only the 
simplest images quickly enough to keep up with the 
user's actual movements. 


A virtual reality system such as the game shown above re- 
quires special equipment. A head-mounted display enables the 
player to see in three dimensions what is shown on the com- 
puter screen. A sensor on the racket sends data indicating the 
rackets movements to the computer, which modifies the image. 
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Virus is а microscopic organism that lives їп а cell of 
another living thing. Although viruses are extremely 
small and simple, they are a major cause of disease. 
Some viruses infect human beings with such diseases as 
measles, influenza, and the common cold. Others infect 
animals or plants, and still others attack bacteria. Viruses 

' produce disease in an organism by damaging some of 
its cells. However, viruses sometimes live in cells with- 
out harming them. 

Viruses are so primitive that many scientists consider 
them to be both living and nonliving things. By itself, a 
virus is a lifeless particle that cannot reproduce. But in- 
side a living cell, a virus becomes an active organism 
that can multiply hundreds of times. 

Viruses are shaped like rods or spheres and range in 
size from about 0.01 to 0.3 micron. A micron is 0.001 mil- 
limetre. Most viruses can be seen only with an electron 
microscope, which magnifies them by thousands of 
times. The largest virus is about a tenth as big as a bac- 
terium of average size. 

The study of viruses began in 1898, when a Dutch bot- 
anist named Martinus Beijerinck realized that something 
smaller than bacteria could cause disease. He named 
this particle a virus, a Latin word meaning poison. In 
1935, Wendell M. Stanley, an American biochemist, 
showed that viruses contain protein and can be crystal- 
lized. This research and other studies led to the devel- 
opment, in the 19505, of vaccines for measles, poliomy- 
elitis, and other diseases. Virologists (scientists who 
study viruses) demonstrated in the early 1900's that vi- 
ruses can cause cancer in animals. In the 19805, virolo- 
gists linked viruses to some types of cancer in human 
beings. 

The structure of a virus. Viruses, unlike other or- 
ganisms, are not made up of cells. Therefore, they lack 
some of the substances needed to live on their own. To 
obtain these substances, a virus must enter a cell of an- 
other living thing. It then can use the cell's materials to 
live and reproduce. 

A typical virus has two basic parts, a core of a nucleic 
acid and an outer coat of protein. The core consists of 
either DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid) or RNA (ribonucleic 
acid), The DNA or RNA enables the virus to reproduce 
after it has entered a cell (see Nucleic acid). Some RNA 
viruses contain an enzyme called reverse transcriptase, 
which converts virus RNA to a DNA copy inside cells. 
Such viruses are called retroviruses. The virus that 
causes AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) 
is a retrovirus. The coat of a virus consists of individual 
proteins that give the virus its shape. This coat protects 
the nucleic acid and helps the DNA or RNA get inside a 
cell. Some viruses have an additional outer membrane 
that provides further protection. 

How a virus infects an organism. Most viruses re- 
produce in specific cells of certain organisms. For exam- 
ple, viruses that cause colds reproduce in cells of the 
human respiratory tract. Viruses cannot live outside 
their particular cells. They must be carried into the or- 
ganism by air currents or some other means, and then 
transported by body fluids to the cells. 

When a virus comes into contact with a cell that it can 
enter, it attaches itself to the cell at areas called recep- 
tors. Chemicals in the receptors bind the virus to the cell 
and help bring it or its nucleic acid inside. The nucleic 


acid then takes control of the cell's protein-making proc- 
ess. Previously, the cell made only the proteins specified 
by its own genes. The genes are the cell's hereditary 
structures, and they consist of nucleic acid. A cell that 
has been infected by a virus begins to produce the pro- 
teins that are called for by the nucleic acid of the virus. 
These proteins enable the virus to reproduce itself hun- 
dreds or thousands of times. 

As new viruses are produced, they are released from 
the cell and infect other cells. The new viruses become 
lifeless as soon as they are released. But they return to 
life after entering another cell. The viruses then start to 
reproduce and thus spread infection to more cells in the 
organism. 

When a virus reproduces, it changes the chemical 
makeup of a cell. This change usually damages or kills 
the cell, and disease results if many cells are affected. A 
few kinds of viruses change a cell only slightly because 
they do not reproduce. The DNA copy of a retrovirus 
may hide inside a cell on cell DNA. Such a virus may 
cause no immediate symptoms but might later infect the 
cell. 

Virus diseases in human beings include AIDS; 
chickenpox; colds; cold sores; hepatitis, a liver disease; 
influenza; measles; mumps; poliomyelitis; rabies; and 
yellow fever. The nature of the disease caused by a par- 
ticular type of virus is determined by which cells and tis- 
sues in the body the virus tends to invade. 

The body protects itself from viruses and other harm- 
ful substances by several methods, all of which together 
are called the immune system. For example, white blood 
cells called /ymphocytes provide protection in two 
ways. Some lymphocytes produce substances called an- 
tibodies, which cover a virus's protein coat and prevent 
the virus from attaching itself to the receptors of a cell. 
Other lymphocytes destroy cells that have been infected 
by viruses and thus kill the viruses before they can re- 
produce. However, some viruses are able to suppress 
the functioning of the immune system and thus enable 
themselves to reproduce more easily. Such viruses in- 
clude those that cause measles, influenza, and AIDS. 

Lymphocytes do not start to produce antibodies until 
several days after a virus has entered the body. How- 
ever, the body has additional methods of fighting virus 
infections. For example, the body produces a high fever 
to combat such virus diseases as chickenpox and mea 
sles. The high fever limits the ability of the viruses to Te" 
produce. To fight colds, the body forms large amounts 
of mucus in the nose and throat. The mucus traps many 
cold viruses, which are expelled from the body by 
sneezing, coughing, and blowing one's nose. The body 
also makes protein substances called interferons that 
provide some protection against all types of viruses. 

The treatment of a virus disease consists mainly of 
controlling its symptoms. For example, doctors pre- 
scribe aspirin to bring down a high fever. In most cases, 
doctors cannot attack the cause of the disease itself be- 
cause most drugs able to kill or damage a virus also 
damage healthy cells. A few drugs—including zidovu- 
dine (formerly called azidothymidine, or AZT), adenine 
arabinoside (ara-A), and acyclovir—are used on a limite 
scale against certain virus diseases. Researchers have 
found other potential antiviral drugs, including interfer- 
ons. But these drugs must undergo further testing be- 


fore their safety and effectiveness are known. Until then, 
the best way to deal with viruses is immunization before 
a virus disease strikes. Immunization with vaccines 
causes the immune system to produce antibodies that 
resist a virus when it enters the body. Doctors use vac- 
cines to prevent such virus diseases as influenza, mea- 
sles, and polio. 

A few viruses are called s/ow viruses because they re- 
produce more slowly than the others. Many scientists 
believe such viruses result if an ordinary virus changes 
slightly. Some researchers believe a slow virus causes 
multiple sclerosis, a disease of the brain and spinal cord 
(see Multiple sclerosis). Other viruses, such as the her- 
pes viruses, can remain dormant in cells for years and 
then become reactivated and cause sporadic outbreaks 
of symptoms. Still other viruses, including the AIDS 
virus, can cause prolonged, persistent infections in 
which the virus multiplies continuously. 

Virus diseases in animals. Viruses cause hundreds 
of diseases in animals. These diseases include distem- 
per in dogs and foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. Most 
virus diseases in animals occur in certain species. But 
some of the diseases spread to other species, and a few 
of them infect human beings. For example, dogs can 
give people rabies, which destroys nerve cells. 

Certain viruses can cause cancer in animals. These vi- 
ruses do not destroy all the cells they infect. Some of the 
infected cells have their chemical makeup altered, 
which causes them to behave abnormally. These altered 
cells reproduce in an uncontrolled manner, forming 
masses of tissue called tumours. Cancerous tumours in- 
vade and damage surrounding healthy tissue. Research- 
ers have discovered a similarity between some viruses 
that cause cancer in animals and certain viruses that in- 
fect human beings. Although researchers have not 
proven that any human cancer is caused by a virus, 
some viruses have been linked to cancer. For example, 
hepatitis B virus causes prolonged liver infections, 
which may lead to liver cancer, and some leukaemias 
are caused by human retroviruses. 

Virus diseases in plants. Viruses infect all kinds of 
plants and can cause serious damage to crops. Plant 
cells have tough walls that a virus cannot penetrate. But 
insects penetrate the cell walls while feeding on a plant 
and thus enable viruses to enter. Plant viruses may infect 
one or two leaves or an entire plant. They produce bil- 
lions of viruses, which are then carried to other plants 
by insects or air currents. Common plant virus diseases 
include tobacco mosaic and turnip yellows mosaic. 


Influenza virus 


Cell 


Membrane helps virus 
enter the cell 


Virus with membrane 
(black) approaches a cell 


Cells make RNA (blue) 
and proteins (green) 
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Rod-shaped tobacco virus 
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Bacteriophage ] 


Viruses have two basic shapes. Some, such as tobacco vi- 
ruses, look like rods. Others, such as polio viruses, resemble 
spheres. A bacteriophage is a virus with a tail. 


Viruses that attack bacteria are called bacterio- 
phages. The word bacteriophage means bacteria eater. 
Bacteria, like plants, have tough cell walls. To penetrate 
these walls, most bacteriophages have a structure that 
works like a hypodermic needle. This structure consists ' 
of a sphere-shaped head that contains a nucleic acid, 
and a hollow, rod-shaped tail made of protein. When a 
bacteriophage enters a bacterium, the tail first pene- 
trates the cell wall. Then the nucleic acid in the head of 
the bacteriophage moves through the tail and into the 
cell of the bacterium. 

How viruses are used. Virologists study viruses 
chiefly to learn how they cause disease and how to con- 
trol these organisms. Scientists also use viruses for such 
purposes as (1) insect control, (2) cell research, and (3) 
development of vaccines and other drugs. 

Insect control. Certain viruses cause fatal diseases in 


Membrane surrounds 
each escaping virus 


RNA and proteins 
form new viruses 


Viruses reproduce rapidly inside cells. An influenza virus multiplies almost immediately after infecting a cell, above. Such rapid 


reproduction by a virus can lead to disease. 
the process. 


Newly formed viruses escape from a cell and infect other cells before the body can stop 
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insects. Virologists are seeking ways to use these vi- 
ruses to kill insects that damage crops. The use of such 
viruses may one day replace insecticides, which kill in- 
sects but also may have harmful effects on plants as well 
as other animals. 

Cell research. Viruses are such simple organisms that 
scientists can easily study them to gain more knowledge 
about life itself. Research on bacteriophages has helped 
biologists understand genes, DNA, and other basic cell 
structures. Future research may provide further knowl- 
edge of how cells function and reproduce. 

Development of vaccines and other drugs. Scientists 
produce vaccines from either dead or live viruses. 
Those used in dead-virus vaccines are killed by chemi- 
cals and injected into the body. They cause the body to 
produce antibodies and other substances that resist vi- 
ruses. For live-virus vaccines, virologists select very mild 
forms of living viruses that stimulate the body's immune 
system but cause no serious harm. In addition, scientists 
can genetically engineer bacteria to produce interferons 
that fight virus infections (see Genetic engineering). 
This technique, called gene-splicing or recombinant 
DNA, is also used to make new types of virus vaccines 
and drugs. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Some virus diseases 


AIDS Herpesvirus 
Canine parvovirus Influenza 
Chickenpox Kawasaki disease 
Cold, Common Measles 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease Mosaic disease 
Dengue Mumps 
Distemper Poliomyelitis 
Encephalitis Rabies 
Foot-and-mouth disease Shingles 
Hepatitis Yellow fever 
Other related articles 
Bacteria Interferon 
Disease (Infectious diseases) Rous, Francis 
Gnotobiotics Salk, Jonas E. 


Immune system 


Visa is an endorsement that government officials place 
on a passport to show the passport is valid (see Pass- 
port). Officials of the country a traveller is entering grant 
the visa. It certifies that the passport has been examined 
and approved. Immigration officers then permit the 
bearer to enter the country. A government that does not 
want a person to enter the country can refuse to grant 
that person a visa. 

Visayan Islands is a group of islands in central Phil- 
ippines, lying between Luzon and Mindanao. For loca- 
tion, see Philippines (map). 

There are many islands in the group, but only six are 
of any size or importance. These islands are Samar, Ne- 
gros, Panay, Leyte, Cebu, and Bohol. The Visayan Islands 
group is divided into three geographical areas: Eastern 
Visayas, Western Visayas, and Central Visayas. 

Eastern Visayas includes the hilly island of Samar, the 
third largest in the country. Marcos Bridge links Samar 
and Leyte over the San Juanico Strait. Leyte, the eighth 
largest island, is rugged and mountainous. The people 
of the islands rely mainly on agriculture and fishing for 
their income. But frequent typhoons cause the Eastern 
Visayas to remain largely undeveloped. 


Western Visayas includes two islands of importance, 
Panay has a well-developed central plain, which is heav- 
ily populated. To the southeast of the island stands Ilo- 
ilo, the trading and commercial centre of Western Vi- 
sayas. The island of Negros is the major producer and 
exporter of sugar in the Philippines. Other important 
products included abacá (Manila hemp), coconuts, 
maize, minerals, and timber. 

Central Visayas includes the island of Bohol. Tourists 
are attracted by the hills known as the chocolate hills, 
which turn brown in summer. Cebu is a long island with 
a mountain range that extends throughout the province, 
Its capital, Cebu City, was founded in 1565 by the Span- 
iards. It became the first national capital of the Philip- 
pines. 

See also Bohol; Cebu; Cebu City; lloilo. 

Viscacha is the name of four species of South Ameri- 
can rodents. The plains viscacha lives on the pampas 
(grassland) and scrubland of Argentina. The plains visca- 
cha has a large, blunt head, with a distinct broad, black 
stripe. The soft underfur is covered by long, coarse, 
dark-coloured guard hairs. A male plains viscacha is 
about 50 centimetres long, excluding the tail. It weighs 
about 10 kilograms and is twice as heavy as the female. 
Plains viscachas live in extensive burrow systems. They 
are considered pests because of their burrows, and be- 
cause they compete with cattle for grass. 

The three species of mountain viscachas live in the 
Andes Mountains, from Peru to Chile. They are rabbit- 
like with thick, soft fur, and generally have a dark stripe 
along the back. Mountain viscachas measure about 35 
centimetres long and live in groups. They shelter in bur- 
rows and rock crevices, and feed on plants. 

Scientific classification. Viscachas belong to the order Ro- 
dentia, family Chinchillidae. The plains viscacha is Lagostomus 
maximus. Mountain viscachas are genus Lagidium. 
Viscosity is a measure of the resistance of a fluid (liq: 
uid or gas) to flow. Fluids with high viscosity, such as 
molasses, flow more slowly than those with /ow viscos- 
ity, such as water. 

Fora fluid to flow, the mobile molecules that make ир 
the fluid must move past one another. Two actions op 
pose this movement, giving rise to viscosity: (1) Mole- 
cules collide with one another, and (2) molecules are 
drawn toward one another by, for example, attractive 
forces between opposite electric charges that they 
carry. 

Temperature affects the viscosity of both liquids and 
gases. The molecules of liquids are close together. Asa 
result, their attractive forces are strong. When а liquid is 
heated, its molecules move apart, reducing the attrac: 
tion between them. Heating a liquid decreases its vis- 
cosity. | 

In gases, molecules are widely separated, and ET 
ity results chiefly from collisions. Heating a gas makes its 
molecules move faster and collide more often. Hot 
gases are more viscous than cold ones. : 

A liquid may be made more viscous by dissolving 
polymers \long-chain molecules) in it. The polymers in- А 
terfere with the movement of the liquid's molecules pas 
one another. The amount of interference increases fid 
temperature. Polymers are added to motor vehicle lu 
catior'oils to ensure that the oil will not be too thin 
when the engine is hot. 


Viscount is a title held by certain British noblemen. 
The title was the last of the five grades of peers (British 
noblemen) to be created. In the grading of the nobility, a 
viscount ranks below an earl and above a baron. John 
Beaumont, an officer and deputy to an earl, was the first 
to receive the title in 1440. It is usually given to men the 
ruler wishes to honour. See also Nobility. 

Vishinsky, Andrei Yanuarievich (1883-1954), was 
a Russian prosecutor and diplomat. Vishinsky became a 
revolutionary in 1902, and he participated in an uprising 
in 1905. 

Vishinsky joined the Communist Party in 1920. From 
1933 to 1938, he was a ruthless prosecutor in the Com- 
munist Party purge trials. Vishinsky became a deputy 
commissar of foreign affairs in 1940. He served as for- 
eign minister from 1949 to 1953. As the chief Soviet del- 
egate in the United Nations, he became notorious for 
speeches against the Western world. He was born in 
Odessa. 

Vishnu is one of the two main gods of Hinduism. The 
other is Shiva. Vishnu has a kindly nature, and Hindus 
call him the Preserver. They believe he tries to ensure 
the welfare of humanity. 

Vishnu sometimes descends from heaven to the earth 
in one of his avatars (physical forms). He does so when a 
catastrophe faces the universe or if humanity needs 
comfort and guidance. According to Hindu belief, 
Vishnu has already appeared in nine principal avatars. 
The two most important ones were as the Indian prince 
Rama and the god Krishna. As Rama, Vishnu was the 
hero of the Ramayana, a Hindu epic. As Krishna, Vishnu 
took part in the Bhagavad-Gita, a philosophical dialogue 
that forms part of the Mahabharata, another epic. Hin- 
dus believe that Vishnu will return to the earth one day 


The viscosity of liquids causes them to resist flowing. A liquid 
With low viscosity, /eft, flows much faster than a liquid that has 
high viscosity, right. 
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Stone statue (AD. 900s to 11005) by an unknown Indian sculptor; 
the Art Institute of Chicago 


Vishnu is an important Hindu god. Hindus believe that one day 
he will descend from heaven to earth and destroy all evil. 


to destroy all evil and begin a new Golden Age of hu- 
manity. 

See also Ramayana; Bhagavad-Gita; Gupta dynasty 
(picture); Hinduism (Divinities); Mythology (Hindu my- 
thology). 

Visigoths. See Goths. 

Vision. See Eye. 

Vistula River is an important waterway of east central 
Europe. It carries much of the river traffic in Poland. The 
Vistula rises in the Carpathian Mountains in southern 
Poland, and then takes a circular course northward. The 
river runs through the city of Warsaw. It empties by sev- 
eral branches into the Baltic Sea. Gdafisk lies at the 
mouth of the Nogat, the westernmost branch. See Po- 
land (terrain map). 

Light boats sail up the river as far as Krakow. The Vis- 
tula is frozen for two to three months of the year. 

Canals connect the Vistula River with the Oder, the 
Dnepr, and the Neman, all navigable rivers. The Vistula 
is 1,091 kilometres long and drains an area of about 
192,000 square kilometres. 

Visual acuity. See Eye (Receiving regular eye exami- 
nations). 

Vital statistics are a record of the most basic human 
events, including birth, marriage, divorce, sickness, and 
death. They indicate some of the changes occurring in 
the population of a country, state or province, or local 
community. 

Vital statistics are gathered from birth and death cer- 
tificates, marriage licences and divorce records, disease 
reports, and other official records. Government officials 
collect reports of the individual events, tabulate and an- 
alyse them, and publish vital statistics reports. 
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Using vital statistics. Business people, government 
workers, social scientists, and others use vital statistics 
for many purposes. Total numbers of births, marriages, 
divorces, illnesses of a specific type, and deaths that 
occur during a period of time are useful statistics. For 
example, the total number of deaths in a country ina 
given year may be subtracted from the total number of 
live births to obtain the natural increase of population 
during that year. In addition, public health agencies 
study the number of cases of certain diseases to plan 
immunization campaigns. 

The rate at which events happen is often more infor- 
mative than the total number of events. A crude rate is 
the number of events happening during a period of 
time, measured in proportion to the size of the total 
population. For example, the crude birth rate in the 
United States in 1985 was about 16 births for every 1,000 
people. The rate was about 15 in Canada, 55 in Kenya, 
and 10 in West Germany. 

Another kind of rate, called a specific rate, relates the 
number of events to a certain part of the population. 
Age-specific death rates—that is, rates based on deaths 
occurring in different age groups—are useful for com- 
paring death rates in populations with different age 
compositions. For example, Mexico has a greater pro- 
portion of young people than the United States. In Mex- 
ico, the crude death rate in 1985 was 7 per 1,000. In the 
United States, it was 9 per 1,000. The crude rates make it 
appear as though life expectancy is greater in Mexico 
than in the United States. However, all of the age- 
specific death rates were lower in the United States. 
These rates show that, in reality, life expectancy is 
greater in the United States. 

Statisticians often combine information from vital sta- 
tistics and other sources to come up with specific rates. 
For example, they may use death certificates, census 
data, and special sample surveys to determine the spe- 
cific rate for lung cancer deaths among white female 
cigarette smokers between the ages of 45 and 64. This 
rate could be compared with the corresponding rate for 
nonsmokers. 

Local school planners may be interested in the num- 
ber of births recorded in their own school district. They 
may then combine this number with information on the 
migration to their area of families with young children. 
These statistics enable the planners to estimate how 
many children will enrol in their schools in future years, 

Collecting and publishing vital statistics. In many 
countries, laws regulate registration of most vital events. 
Doctors or hospital attendants file birth certificates with 
local registrars (official recorders). Doctors or coroners 
return death certificates to funeral directors, who file 
them with local registrars. The local registrars send birth 
and death certificates to a county or state registrar. After 
a marriage ceremony, the presiding official sends the 
record certifying the marriage to the licence clerk. The 

licensing office then sends the record to the registrar. 
Lawyers file divorce records with the clerk of the court 
that grants the divorce. The court clerk reports the di- 
vorce to the state registrar. Doctors must report certain 
diseases to local health departments. 

Vital statistics are tabulated at local and national lev- 
els, The statistics are then tabulated and published at the 
national level. 


See also Birth and death rates; Census; Divorce; 
Marriage; Population. 

Vitamin is a chemical compound that the human body 
needs in small amounts. Vitamins make up one of the 
major groups of nutrients (food substances necéssary 
for growth and health). Vitamins regulate chemical reac- 
tions by which the body converts food into energy and 
living tissues. There are 13 vitamins. Five of them are 
produced in the body itself. These vitamins are biotin, 
niacin, pantothenic acid, vitamin D, and vitamin К. Only 
biotin, pantothenic acid, and vitamin K, which are made 
by bacteria in the human intestine, are possibly pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to meet the body's needs. 
Therefore, vitamins must be supplied in a person's daily 
diet. 

Each vitamin has such specific uses that one of the 
compounds cannot replace, or act for, another. But the 
lack of one vitamin can interfere with the function of an- 
other. The continued lack of one vitamin in an otherwise 
complete diet results in a vitamin deficiency disease. 
Such diseases include beriberi, pellagra, rickets, or 
scurvy. Investigators first discovered vitamins while 
searching for the causes of such diseases. In order to be 
considered a vitamin, a substance must be required in 
the diet to prevent a deficiency disease. 

The best way for a healthy individual to obtain vita- 
mins is to eat a balanced diet. A daily diet that includes a 
variety of foods from each of the basic food groups pro- 
vides an adequate supply of all the vitamins (see Nutri- 
tion [Basic food groups). 

Some people take daily vitamin supplements, mostly 
in the form of vitamin tablets. Most supplements contain 
doses of one or more vitamins. The vitamins in such 
preparations are equivalent to those in food. But a per- 
son who eats a balanced diet has no need for daily sup- 
plements. 

A person with a vitamin deficiency disease may be 
helped by taking one or more preparations that contain 
large doses of a certain vitamin or of a combination of 
several vitamins. Such preparations are widely available. 
But individuals should use them only if they are pre- 
scribed by a doctor. 


Kinds of vitamins 


The 13 vitamins are vitamins A; B complex, which is 
actually a group of 8 vitamins; and C, D, E, and К. Scie 
tists divide vitamins into two general groups, fat-soluble 
vitamins and water-soluble vitamins. The fat-soluble 
vitamins—vitamins A, D, E, and K—dissolve in fats. The 
water-soluble vitamins—the B-complex vitamins and vi- 
tamin C— dissolve in water. 

Vitamin A, also called retinol, occurs naturally only 
in animals. Egg yolk, liver, and milk provide much vita- 
min A. Some plants contain substances called carotenes, 
which the body converts into vitamin A. These plarits in- 
clude cabbage, carrots, and lettuce. Я 

Vitamin A is essential for ће development of babies 
before birth and the growth of children. It is especially 
needed for the growth of bones and teeth. Vitamin A 
keeps the skin healthy and helps produce mucous 56" 
cretions that build resistance to infection. People who 
do not get enough vitamin A may develop a condition " 
called xerophthalmia, in which the surface of the eye 
comes dry and likely to develop infection. Vitamin A 


also forms part of the two pigments that help the eyes to 
function normally in light that varies in intensity. Night 
blindness is an early symptom of a deficiency of vita- 
min A. 

Vitarnin B complex was first believed to be only one 
vitamin. Researchers later discovered that it consists of 
eight vitamins—thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, Bẹ panto- 
thenic acid, biotin, B,» and folic acid. 

Thiamine, or vitamin B,, prevents and cures beriberi, 
a disease of the nervous system (see Beriberi). The vita- 
min contains sulphur and nitrogen. Sources of thiamine 
include green vegetables; meat, especially pork; nuts; 
soybeans; yeast; and whole-grain and enriched breads 
and cereals. This vitamin, like vitamin A, is needed for 
growth. The body also needs it to change carbohydrates 
into energy. 

Riboflavin, or vitamin B,, is most abundant in such 
foods as eggs, fish, liver, milk, poultry, yeast, and green 
and leafy vegetables. Direct sunlight destroys riboflavin 
in milk. This vitamin is needed for growth and for 
healthy skin and eyes. It promotes the body's use of oxy- 
gen in converting food into energy. If a person does not 
get enough riboflavin, cracks may develop in the skin at 
the corners of the mouth. The person also may have in- 
flamed lips and a sore tongue, and scaly skin around the 
nose and ears. The eyes may become extremely sensi- 
tive to light. 

Niacin, or nicotinic acid, helps prevent pellagra (see 
Pellagra). The best sources of niacin are fish, green veg- 
etables, lean meat, poultry, and whole-grain and en- 
riched bread and cereal. Milk and eggs, even though 
they have little niacin, are good pellagra-preventive 
foods because they contain tryptophane, an amino acid 
(see Amino acid). The body converts some tryptophane 
into niacin. 

Niacin is essential for growth, for healthy tissues, and 
for the conversion of carbohydrates into energy. It also 
helps produce fats in the body (see Fat). Without niacin, 
thiamine and riboflavin cannot function properly. Lack of 
niacin may cause ailments of the skin and of the diges- 
tive and nervous systems. 

Vitamin B,, pantothenic acid, and biotin. A defi- 
ciency of these vitamins has never been reported in 
people who have a healthy diet. Vitamin B,, or pyridox- 
ine, helps the body use amino acids, which are the 
building blocks of proteins. Lack of this vitamin dam- 
ages the skin and nervous system. Pantothenic acid is 
converted by the body into coenzyme A, a vital sub- 
stance that helps the body produce energy from food. 
Biotin helps the body change fats into fatty acids, which 
also aid in producing energy. 

Vitamin B,, and folic acid. Vitamin B,,, ог cyanoco- 
balamin, contains cobalt and is essential for the normal 
functioning of folic acid, also called fo/acin. Vitamin B,z 
and folic acid are needed to produce deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA) in the body's cells. DNA carries the "master 
plans” that govern each cell's activities (see Cell). A defi- 
ciency of either of these vitamins produces anaemia, a 
Condition in which the blood has insufficient red blood 
cells (see Anaemia). Doctors may advise a pregnant 
woman to supplement her diet with folate to prevent 
anaemia. Doctors inject minute amounts of vitamin B; 
to treat persons with pernicious anaemia. Lack of vita- 
min B,, also damages the nervous system. 
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Eggs, liver, milk, and other animal sources of pro- 
teins, as well as some microbes, supply vitamin B,;. Peo- 
ple who eat only vegetables may lack this vitamin. Al- 
most all uncooked foods contain folic acid, but cooking 
destroys varying amounts of it. 

Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid. Doctors call vitamin C 
the antiscorbutic vitamin because it prevents and cures 
scurvy (see Scurvy). The body stores little vitamin C, and 
so this vitamin must be supplied daily in the diet. Good 
sources of it include citrus fruit, raw cabbage, strawber- 
ries, and tomatoes. 

Vitamin C is essential for healthy blood vessels, 
bones, and teeth. People who lack this vitamin may have 
sore gums and suffer bleeding under the skin. Vitamin C 
also helps form co//agen, a protein that holds tissues to- 
gether. 

Vitamin D helps prevent rickets, a bone disease (see 
Rickets). Either a deficiency or an excess of this vitamin 
can seriously affect the bones. There are several forms 
of vitamin D. One form, ca/ciferol, or vitamin Dz, is pro- 
duced in plants. It is produced from a sterol, a type of 
chemical compound, when a plant is exposed to ultravi- 
olet light. Another form, cho/ecalciferol, or vitamin Dy, 
occurs in the tissues of animals, including human be- 
ings. 

Vitamin D has been called the "sunshine vitamin" be- 
cause it forms in the skin when the body is exposed to 
sunlight. Liver and fish oils contain much vitamin D,. 
These oils may be used to enrich milk and other animal 
food products. 

Vitamin E, or tocopherol, helps prevent polyunsatu- 
rated fatty acids from oxidizing (combining with oxygen). 
Vitamin E thus plays an important role in maintaining 
cell membranes, which contain substantial amounts of 
polyunsaturated fatty acids. The best sources of vitamin 
E are lettuce and wheatgerm oil. Meat, milk, eggs, liver, 
whole-grain cereals, and most vegetables also contain 
this vitamin. A deficiency of vitamin E occurs rarely and 
produces few symptoms. 

Vitamin K is essential for blood clotting. Green leafy 
vegetables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, kale, and spin- 
ach, are rich in Vitamin K. Pork liver is also an excellent 
source, Intestinal bacteria manufacture vitamin K in the 
body, and so deficiencies of this vitamin rarely result 
from a poor diet. Doctors sometimes give women vita- 
min K before childbirth to prevent bleeding in the new- 
born baby. Babies do not have enough intestinal bacte- 
ria to produce adequate amounts of the vitamin until 
they are about 2 weeks old. 


How vitamins work 


Vitamins function as catalysts in the body. A catalyst is 
a substance that increases the speed of a chemical reac- 
tion without being consumed by the reaction. Vitamins 
help accelerate certain chemical reactions that occur in 
the body and are essential for health. Without vitamins, 
these reactions would occur very slowly or not at all. 

Most vitamins play the role of either enzymes or or- 
ganic compounds called coenzymes (see Enzyme). En- 
zymes are catalysts that contain protein and regulate 
certain body processes. An enzyme alters molecules in 
the body and combines with them to cause a chemical 
reaction. The enzyme is unchanged by the reaction, and 
it can repeat the process again and again. 
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Vitamins essential for human health 


Vitamin What it does Sources 
A Helps maintain skin, eyes, urinary tract, and lining of T Sweet potatoes, milk, liver, fish liver oils, eggs, butter, 
(retinol) the nervous, respiratory, and digestive systems. green and yellow vegetables. 
Needed for healthy bones and teeth. 
Thiamine Needed for carbohydrate metabolism and release of Yeast, meat, whole-grain and enriched breads and ce- 
(B,) energy from food. Helps heart and nervous system reals, nuts, peas, potatoes, most vegetables. 
function properly. М 
Г 
Riboflavin Helps body cells use oxygen. Promotes tissue repair Milk, cheese, liver, fish, poultry, green vegetables. 
(B,) and healthy skin. 
Niacin Essential for cell metabolism and absorption of ФЕ Liver, yeast, lean meat, whole-grain and enriched 
(nicotinic hydrates. Helps maintain healthy skin. breads and cereals. 
acid) А . 
P. 
B, Needed for healthy teeth and gums, blood vessels, Yeast, whole-grain cereals, meat, poultry, fish, most 
(pyridoxine) | nervous system, and red blood cells. vegetables. 
228 -— 
Pantothenic | Helps the body convert carbohydrates, fats, and pro- Egg yolk, meat, nuts, whole-grain cereals. 
acid teins into energy. | "и 
B, Essential for proper development of red blood cells. Eggs, meat, milk, dairy products. 
(cyanoco- Helps proper function of nervous system. 
balamin) 
PP = 
Biotin Needed for healthy circulatory system and for main- Egg yolk, nuts, liver, kidney, most fresh vegetables; 
taining healthy skin. T made by intestinal bacteria. 
i = 
Folic acid Needed for production of red blood cells. Green leafy vegetables, yeast, meat, poultry, fish. 
c Essential for sound bones and teeth. Needed for Citrus fruit, tomatoes, raw cabbage, potatoes, straw- 
(ascorbic tissue metabolism and wound healing. berries 
acid) 
D Essential for calcium and phosphorus metabolism. Fish liver oils, fortified milk, eggs, tuna, salmon, sun- 
(cholecal- light. 
ciferol) 
E Helps prevent the oxidation of polyunsaturated fatty Whole-grain cereals, lettuce, vegetable oils. 
(tocopherol) | acids in cell membranes and other body structures. 
K | Needed for normal blood clotting. Leafy vegetables; made by intestinal bacteria. 


Some vitamins occur in inactive forms that do not in- 
fluence chemical reactions. The body converts such vita- 
mins into their active forms. Vitamin D is unique be- 
cause it functions not only as a vitamin, but also as a 
“chemical messenger,” or hormone (see Hormone). 


in the 


History 


Christiaan Eijkman, a Dutch scientist, studied beriberi 


Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia). About 1900, he 


showed that people who ate polished rice (rice with the 
husks and bran layers removed) developed the a 
whereas those who ate unpolished rice did not. Eijkma 
concluded that the husks and bran layers of the rice 


Such nutritional diseases as beriberi, pellagra, rickets, 
and scurvy have been known for centuries. But the idea 
that they might result from a dietary deficiency is com- 
paratively new. One of the first persons to study the ef- 
fect of diet on human health was James Lind, a Scottish 
doctor. As early as the 1740's, Lind used lemons and or- 
anges to cure scurvy in sailors, who rarely ate fresh fruit 
on long voyages. In 1882, a Japanese doctor named 
Kanehiro Takaki cured beriberi among naval crews by 
adding meat and vegetables to their diet of rice. 


contained an antiberiberi factor that was essential for 
health. 4 

In 1912, a Polish biochemist, Casimir Funk, tried but 
failed to extract the pure antiberiberi factor from rice 
polishings. Funk thought the substance belonged to à 
group of chemical compounds called amines, and Ne 
named it vitamine, meaning amine essential to life. 
Meanwhile, research on the effect of diet on the aot 
of rats was published in 1906 by the British hioc B 
Frederick Hopkins. He demonstrated that certain 00 E 
contain substances that are vital for the growth an 


velopment of the body. Hopkins called these substances 
“accessory food factors,” to distinguish them from the 
well-established "basic food factors'—carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, minerals, and water. Later, the word vita- 
min (with the e dropped) came to be used for all such 
accessory substances. Together, Hopkins and Funk de- 
veloped the vitamin theory of deficiency disease. 

At first, scientists thought there were only two vita- 
mins, a fat-soluble one and a water-soluble one. By 1922 
the American biochemist Elmer McCollum had proved 
that the fat-soluble vitamin actually consisted of a mix- 
ture of vitamins. About the same time, Joseph Goldber- 
ger, an American doctor, showed that the water-soluble 
vitamin was also a mixture. Since then, vitamins of both 
types have been identified. Although it is possible that 
more may be discovered, none of the compounds pro- 
posed as vitamins since 1948, when vitamin B,, was iso- 
lated, has met the required scientific qualifications. 

Related articles in World Book include: 

Diet Goldberger, Joseph Nutrition 
Vitreous humour. See Eye (Parts of the eye; dia- 
gram). 

Vivaldi, Antonio (1678-1741), was an Italian com- 
poser. He was one of the most productive composers in 
the baroque style, which was marked by regular rhythm 
and elaborate melody. 

Vivaldi helped develop the baroque concerto, which 
influenced the German composer Johann Sebastian 
Bach and the early symphony composers. Bach admired 
Vivaldi's concertos and arranged 10 of these works for 
the harpsichord and the organ. 

Vivaldi was an accomplished violinist and composed 
his most important works for the violin. Four violin con- 
certos known as The Four Seasons (1725) are his best- 
known compositions. They are an important example of 
programme music—that is, music that tells a story or de- 
picts a landscape. Vivaldi also composed operas, canta- 
tas, oratorios, and solo and trio sonatas. His best-known 
заста choral composition is the Gloria їп D Major 

1708). 

Vivaldi was born in Venice. He was ordained a priest 
in 1703 but devoted his life to music. In 1703, he became 
a violin teacher at the Venetian Ospedale della Pietà, a 
girls’ orphanage with an excellent chorus and orchestra. 
He composed many of his works for the orphanage mu- 
sicians, writing concertos for almost every instrument 
known in Europe at the time. 

Vivekananda (1863-1902) was an Indian philosopher 
and social reformer. He was born in Calcutta and edu- 
cated at a Christian college. His early education familiar- 
ized him with the Western philosophy that he later used 
to interpret Hinduism. Vivekananda's original name was 
Narendranath Datta. He received his new name and the 
title swami (master) after accepting the teachings of Ra- 
makrishna (see Ramakrishna). 

Vivekananda believed in the oneness of all creation in 
God. He devoted his life to working for social reform. He 
opposed what he regarded as abuses, such as caste 
(class) discrimination, child marriage, and the lowly sta- 
tus of women in society. He encouraged care for the 
sick and the poor, and supported education for all. In 
1893, Vivekananda represented Hinduism at the World 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago. His impressive pre- 
sentation won him an international reputation. 
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Viviparous animal is an animal that reproduces by 
means of eggs that are fertilized and develop inside the 
mother's body. The offspring of viviparous animals look 
like the adult animals but are smaller. Most types of 
mammals, many reptiles, and some fish are viviparous. 
In oviparous animals, fertilized eggs develop outside of 
the mother's body. 

Vivisection. See Animal experimentation. 

Vixen. See Fox (Young). 

Vizier is the title some Muslim countries give to cer- 
tain high officials, such as ministers of state. The word 
vizier comes from the Arabic word wazir, which means 
a bearer of burdens. \n the Ottoman Empire, viziers 
were the chief advisers and deputies of the su/tan (ruler). 
In the 18005, heads of Ottoman government depart- 
ments were called viziers. The government's top admin- 
istrator was often called the Grand Vizier. 

Vizsla is a short-haired hunting dog also known as the 
Hungarian pointer. Vizslas resemble other short-haired 
pointing breeds except that they have deep, rusty-gold 
coats. The adult Vizsla weighs between 22 and 28 kilo- 


The Vizsla is a powerful hunting dog. 


grams, It stands from 53 to 62 centimetres high at the 
shoulder and has a docked (shortened) tail. 

Dog experts believe the breed is descended from 
dogs that were brought into central Europe by the Mag- 
yars about 1,000 years ago (see Magyars). Central Euro- 
peans first used the dogs to hunt with falcons. 
Vladimir I (9562-1015), was a Grand Prince of Kiev, in 
what is now Ukraine. He also ruled Novgorod, in pres- 
ent-day Russia. As ruler of these cities, he built up the 
powerful state of Kievan Rus, which extended from the 
Baltic Sea to near the Black Sea. In Ukrainian, his name 
is spelled Volodymyr. 

Vladimir was probably born in or near Kiev. He be- 
came prince of Novgorod about 969 and Grand Prince 
of Kiev and All Rus in 980. He married Anna, sister of the 
Byzantine Emperor Basil II, and replaced paganism in 
Kievan Rus with Christianity. Under Vladimir and Anna, 
Kiev became famous for its rich cultural life. Agriculture 
and trade flourished, important towns developed, and 
churches were built. Viadimir is recognized as a saint by 
all Catholic and Orthodox churches. 
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Vladivostok (рор. 590,000) is the most important Rus- 
sian port on the Pacific Ocean. It is located in southeast- 
ern Siberia, near the Korean border. For location, see 
Russia (political тар). 

Vladivostok' fine harbour, formed by the Bay of the 
Golden Horn, has an area of about 5 square kilometres. 
The harbour is usually frozen between January and 
March, but icebreakers keep it open. Vladivostok is a 
base for fishing fleets. The city has shipyards and fish 
canneries. It also produces mining equipment. Vladivos- 
tok lies near the east end of the railway line that crosses 
Siberia (see Trans-Siberian railway). 

Russians founded Vladivostok in 1860. The city be- 
came a naval base after Russia lost Lüshun (also called 
Port Arthur) to Japan in 1905. 

Vlaminck, Maurice de (1876-1958), was a French art- 
ist. With André Derain and Henri Matisse, he was a 
leader of the fauvist movement in the early 19005. Vla- 
minck was influenced by the paintings of the Dutch art- 
ist Vincent van Gogh. Like van Gogh, he used slashing 
brushstrokes and brilliant colours to increase the dra- 
matic impact of his work. However, the exuberant qual- 
ity of Vlamincks work contrasted sharply with the feel- 
ing of suffering in many of van Gogh's paintings. 

From about 1908 to 1914, Vlaminck painted under the 
influence of the French artist Paul Cézanne and of cub- 
ism. About 1915, he began painting gloomy landscapes 
that emphasized dark colours and the illusion of deep 
space. He also created etchings and lithographs in this 
style. He was born in Paris. 

See also Fauves. 

Vinh Plate. See De Vlamingh, William; Hartog, 
Dirl 

Vocabulary is the total number of words in a lan- 
guage. It is also the collection of words a person knows 
and uses in speaking or writing. 

The vocabulary of a language is always changing and 
growing. As life becomes more complex, people devise 
or borrow new words to describe human activity. No 
one knows the exact number of English words today, 
but reliable estimates are that there are probably about 
1 million. 

A person has two kinds of vocabularies. The active or 
use vocabulary is made up of words used in speaking or 
writing. The passive or recognition vocabulary consists 


How the vocal cords 
produce sounds 


In human beings, sounds of 
the voice are made chiefly by 
the vocal cords, small bands 
of tissue that stretch across 
the larynx. Muscles in the lar- 
ynx stretch and relax the vocal 
cords on each side of an 
opening in the trachea. When 
we speak, the larynx muscles 
pull on the cords, narrowing 
the opening. Air forced from 
the lungs vibrates the tensed 
cords, producing sound. 


of words a person understands when listening or read- 
ing. Many people have a recognition vocabulary several 
times larger than their use vocabulary. This means that 
they understand words they hear or read but these may 
be words that they do not habitually use in speaking or 
writing. For English speakers, the average use vocabu- 
lary is 10,000 words, but the average recognition vocab- 
ulary is 30,000 to 40,000 words. 

A person continually builds a vocabulary. Studies 
have shown that a child entering school may know only 
from 3,000 to 4,000 words. But by the completion of uni- 
versity, he or she may have a vocabulary of from 10,000 
to 30,000 words. 

The range of a person's vocabulary is a clue to the 
person's culture and education. Control over words is 
often the same as control over the ideas the words rep- 
resent. The dictionary is an important tool for increasing 
your vocabulary. If you encounter a word you do not 
know, look it up and find out what it means and how it is 
used. 

See also Dictionary; Reading; Shakespeare, William 
(Vocabulary). 

Vocal cord. See Larynx; Voice. 

Vodka. See Alcoholic beverage (Vodka). 
Vogelweide, Walther von der. See Walther von 
der Vogelweide. 

Voice. Almost all animals have voices. A few animals, 
like the giraffe, rarely use their voices. But most higher 
animals can bark, cry, howl, groan, growl, chirp, or 
make some other noise. Many of the animals use their 
voices to communicate with each other. Birds can make 
music with their voices. Dogs can express several feel- 
ings with their voices. They whimper when begging or 
when they feel guilty, they growl when angry, and bark 
eagerly when they are happy. 

Several of the zoo animals, such as the chimpanzee, 
also make various sounds to show different feelings. But 
no animal's voice is as highly developed as a human 
beings voice. 3 

The human voice can express ideas through a vari- 
ety of arrangements of consonant and vowel sounds. It 
can also be used for singing. It can combine speech 
with music, and sing words. Because the human voice is 
so highly developed, people have been able to create 
elaborate languages. These languages allow people to 


Relaxed vocal cords for breathing 


Tensed vocal cords 


tell one another their most detailed thoughts апа ас- 
tions. 

The vocal cords are the main sound producers in 
human beings. These two small folds of tissue stretch 
across the /arynx (voice box). One fold stretches on each 
side of the windpipe opening. Muscles in the larynx 
stretch and relax the vocal cords. 

When we breathe, we relax our vocal cords so they 
form a V-shaped opening that lets air through. When we 
speak, we pull the vocal cords by the attached muscles, 
narrowing the opening. Then, as we drive air from the 
lungs through the larynx, the air vibrates the tightened 
vocal cords and sound results. 

Varying the sound. The voice mechanism is so well 
organized that we use our vocal cords, muscles, and 
lungs in many combinations without thinking about it. 
The more tightly the vocal cords are stretched, the 
higher are the sounds produced. The more relaxed the 
cords, the lower the sounds. Even in normal speech we 
stretch and relax the vocal cords to many degrees. This 
stretching and relaxing produces variations in the 
sounds of our voice. 

The pitch of the voice is determined by the size of the 
larynx. Women’s voices are usually pitched higher than 
men’s because their vocal cords are shorter. Boys and 
girls have vocal cords of about the same size until the 
boys reach puberty. At puberty, the voice boxes of the 
boys grow larger. As a result, the boys voices become 
lower. 

The tongue, lips, and teeth also help shape the 
sounds of the voice. In addition, the nasal cavity gives 
resonance and colour to the voice. When a person be- 
comes ill with a cold and the nasal passages are 
blocked, the person's voice changes. 

Straining the voice affects the vocal cords. So does 
a general muscular tension caused by nervousness. In 
the disease called /aryngitis the larynx is inflamed, irri- 
tated, or infected. Sometimes the sick person cannot 
speak at all for a day or two. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Laryngitis Stuttering 
Larynx Voiceprint 
Singing Windpipe 


Voice, in grammar, is a feature of verbs. It tells whether 
the subject of the verb acts or is acted upon. English has 
two voices, active and passive. 

A verb is in the active voice when its subject is the 
doer of the action. For example, the verb is in the active 
voice in the sentence John sees the picture, because ће 
subject (John) performs the action (sees). 

A verb is in the passive voice when its subject re- 
ceives the action. For example, in the sentence The pic- 
ture was seen by John, the subject (picture) receives the 
action (was seen). The verb is therefore passive. In Eng- 
lish, the passive voice consists of some form of the verb 
be (such as is, was, were, or been), plus the past partici- 
ple (such as seen). Passive forms of see include /s seen, 
was seen, were seen, will be seen, have been seen, is 
being seen, and was being seen. Only transitive verbs 
(verbs that take a direct object) can be changed to pas- 
Sive voice. 

See also Conjugation; Verb. 

Voiceprint, also called speech spectrogram, is a vis- 
ual record of the sound waves of a human voice. Voice- 
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prints and tape recordings of the voices of several peo- 
ple are sometimes compared to identify a certain per- 
son's voice. However, some scientists question the reli- 
ability of this method as a means of identification. 
Voiceprints are also used in the study of speech and 
hearing disorders. 

Some police departments in the United States use 
voiceprint evidence in criminal cases. They believe the 
voiceprint method is reliable as a method of identifica- 
tion when used in combination with tape recordings. 
Voiceprints often have been used to help acquit people 
who have been suspected of such crimes as extortion 
and the making of obscene telephone calls. Voiceprint 
evidence has been admitted in many criminal cases in 


i imb. 


Voiceprints, like fingerprints, can be used as a means of identi- 
fication. The two voiceprints shown above were made by the 
same person's saying the same words at different times. 


the U.S.A. But some experts believe voiceprints are diffi- 
cult to interpret and are not accurate enough for use in 
court. In many other countries, courts very rarely accept 
voiceprint evidence. 

Voiceprints are made by running a tape recording of 
a voice through an instrument called a sound spectro- 
graph. A voiceprint shows the duration of spoken words 
and the loudness, pitch, and quality of the recorded 
voice. 

Three American scientists first developed the sound 
spectrograph in the 1940s. The American physicist Law- 
rence G. Kersta and the American audiologist Oscar 1. 
Tosi later contributed їо the development of voiceprints 
as a means of identification. 

Voile is a thin, open cloth made of silk, cotton, polyes- 
ter, rayon, or nylon. It gets its name from the French 
word voiler, which means to veil. Voile has a plain 
weave. Voiles are used in making dresses, curtains, and 
trimmings. 

Vojvodina. See Serbia. 

Volapük was the first widely used universal language. 
The name of the language comes from two of its words 
meaning world and speak. Johann Martin Schleyer, a 
German priest, created the language in 1873. By 1889, 
approximately 200,000 people were using Volapük, but 
few people use the language today. Volapük combined 
elements from English, German, Latin, and Romance lan- 
guages such as French and Italian. 
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The eruption of a volcano can produce spectacular sights. On the left, great clouds of dense 
gas and dust pour from Surtsey, a volcanic island off the south coast of Iceland. On the right, enor- 
mous fountains of glowing lava shoot out of the volcano Kilauea in Hawaii. 


Volcano 


Volcano is an opening in the earth's surface through 
which lava, hot gases, and rock fragments erupt (burst 
forth). Such an opening forms when melted rock from 
deep within the earth blasts through the surface. Most 
volcanoes are mountains, particularly cone-shaped 
ones, which were built up around the opening by lava 
and other materials thrown out during volcanic erup- 
tions. 

Eruptions of volcanic mountains are spectacular 
sights. In some eruptions, huge fiery clouds rise over 
the mountain, and glowing rivers of lava flow down its 
sides. In other eruptions, red-hot ash and cinders shoot 
out of the mountaintop, and large chunks of hot rock 
are blasted high into the air. A few eruptions are so vio- 
lent that they blow the mountain apart. 

Some eruptions occur on volcanic islands. Such is- 
lands are the tops of volcanic mountains that have been 
built up from the ocean floor by repeated eruptions. 
Other eruptions occur along narrow cracks in the ocean 
floor. In such eruptions, lava flows away from the cracks, 
building up the sea bottom. 

People have always been both fascinated by the spec- 
tacle of volcanic eruptions and terrified of their power. 
Eruptions have caused some of the worst disasters in 
history, wiping out entire towns and killing thousands of 

people. In early times, volcanoes played a role in the re- 
ligious life of some peoples. The word vo/cano, for ex- 
ample, comes from Vulcan, the name the ancient Ro- 
mans gave to their god of fire. The ancient Romans 


believed the god of fire lived beneath a volcanic island 
off the coast of what is now Italy. The Romans called the 
island Vulcano. 


How a volcano is formed 


Powerful forces within the earth cause volcanoes. Sci- 
entists do not fully understand these forces. But they | 
have developed theories on how the forces create vor 
canoes. This section describes how most scientists eX 
plain the beginning and eruption of a volcano. И 

The beginning оѓ a volcano. A volcano begins as 
magma, melted rock inside the earth. Magma results 
from the extreme heat of the earth's interior. At сен 
depths, the heat is so great it partly melts the rock ins! 
the earth. When the rock melts, it produces much gas, 
which becomes mixed with the magma. Most magma 
forms 80 to 160 kilometres beneath the surface. Some 
develops at depths of 25 to 50 kilometres. 

The gas-filled magma gradually rises toward the " 
earth's surface because it is lighter than the solid roci ў 
around it. As ће magma rises, it melts gaps іп the oa 
rounding rock. As more magma rises, it forms a larg 
chamber as close as 3 kilometres to the surface. ТГ 
magma chamber is the reservoir from which volcani 
materials erupt. 4 

The pots of a volcano. The gas-filled mime 
the reservoir is under great pressure from the weig 
the solid rock around it. This pressure causes the їй 
magma to blast or melt a conduit (channel) in à frat 


or weakened part of the rock. The magma moves ир 
through the conduit to the surface. When the magma 
nears the surface, the gas in the magma is released. The 
gas and magma blast out an opening called the central 
vent. Most magma and other volcanic materials then 
erupt through this vent. The materials gradually pile up 
around the vent, forming a volcanic mountain, or vol- 
cano. After the eruption stops, a bowllike crater gener- 
ally forms at the top of the volcano. The vent lies at the 
bottom of the crater. 

Once a volcano has formed, not all the magma from 
later eruptions reaches the surface through the central 
vent. As the magma rises, some of it may break through 
the conduit wall and branch out into smaller channels. 
The magma in these channels may escape througha 
vent formed in the side of the volcano. Or it may remain 
below the surface. 


Kinds of volcanic materials 


Three basic kinds of materials may erupt from a vol- 
cano. They are (1) lava, (2) rock fragments, and (3) gas. 
The material that erupts depends chiefly on how sticky 
or fluid a volcano's magma is. 

Lava is the name for magma that has escaped onto 
the earth's surface. When lava comes to the surface, it is 
red hot and may have a temperature of more than 
1100" C. Highly fluid lava flows rapidly down a volcano's 
slopes. Sticky lava flows more slowly. As the lava cools, 
it hardens into many different formations. Highly fluid 
lava hardens into smooth, folded sheets of rock called 
pahoehoe. Stickier lava cools into rough, jagged sheets 
of rock called aa. Pahoehoe and aa cover large areas of 
Hawaii, where the terms originated. The stickiest lava 
forms flows of boulders and rubble called block flows. It 
may also form mounds of lava called domes. 

Other lava formations include spatter cones and lava 


How a volcanic 
mountain erupts 


central and side vents as gas an 


Lava layer from 
previous eruption 


Tephra layer from 
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tubes. Spatter cones are steep hills up 30 metres high. 
They build up from the spatter of fountainlike eruptions 
of thick lava. Lava tubes are tunnels formed from fluid 
lava. As the lava flows, its outer surface cools and hard- 
ens. But the lava underneath continues to flow. After the 
flowing lava drains away, it leaves a tunnel. 

Rock fragments, generally called tephra, are formed 
from sticky magma. Such magma is so sticky that its gas 
cannot easily escape when the magma approaches the 
surface or central vent. Finally, the trapped gas builds 
up so much pressure that it blasts the magma into frag- 
ments. Tephra includes, from smallest to largest, vol- 
canic dust, volcanic ash, and volcanic bombs. 

Volcanic dust consists of particles less than 0.25 milli- 
metre in diameter. Volcanic dust can be carried great 
distances. In 1883, the eruption of Krakatoa in Indonesia 
shot dust 27 kilometres into the air. The dust was carried 
around the earth several times and produced brilliant 
red sunsets in many parts of the world. Some scientists 
believe that large quantities of volcanic dust can affect 
the climate by reducing the amount of sunlight that 
reaches the earth. 

Volcanic ash is made up of fragments less than 0.5 
centimetre in diameter. Most volcanic ash falls to the 
surface and becomes welded together as rock called 
volcanic tuff Sometimes, volcanic ash combines with 
water in a stream and forms a boiling mudflow. Mud- 
flows may reach speeds of 100 kilometres per hour and 
can be highly destructive. 

Volcanic bombs are large fragments. Most of them 
range from the size of a rugby ball to that of a basket- 
ball. The largest bombs may measure more than 1 metre 
across and weigh up to 90 metric tons. Small volcanic 
bombs are generally called cinders. 

Gas pours out of volcanoes in large quantities during 
most eruptions. The gas is made up chiefly of steam. But 


An eruption begins when magma (melted rock inside the earth) rises toward the surface, left, and 
collects in a magma chamber under the volcano. Pressure on the chamber forces the magma up 

through the conduit, right. In ће composite volcano shown here, the magma erupts through the 
id mostly lava or mostly tephra (dust and other fragments). 


Eruption at Gas and dust 


central vent ———— 


Conduit 


Eruption at 
side vent 


i — Lava flow 


Magma chamber 
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The three main kinds of volcanoes 


Cinder cones, such as Mexico's Paricutin, 
above, form when mainly tephra erupts from 
the central vent and piles up around it. 


A shield volcano forms when lava erupts from several vents, 
spreads out widely, and builds up a low, broad mountain. Most 
shield volcanoes have many craters on their summits. The larger 
craters are called ca/deras. Hawaii's Mauna Loa, above, was 
formed by thousands of layers of overlapping lava. 


it includes carbon dioxide, nitrogen, sulphur dioxide, 

and other gases. Most of the steam comes from a volca- 
no's magma. But some may also be produced when ris- 
ing magma heats water in the ground. Volcanic gas car- 


Composite volcanoes are created by repeated eruptions of lava and tephra. The 
materials pile up in alternate layers, forming a cone-shaped mountain. Mayon Vol- 
cano in the Philippines, above, is one of the most perfectly shaped volcanoes. 


ries a large amount of volcanic dust. This combination of 
gas and dust looks like black smoke. 


Kinds of volcanoes 


Scientists divide volcanoes into three main groups: (1) 
shield volcanoes, (2) cinder cones, and (3) composite 
volcanoes. These groups are based on the shape of the 
volcanoes and the type of material they are built of. 

Shield volcanoes are formed when a large amount 
of free-flowing lava spills from a vent and spreads 
widely. The lava gradually builds up a low, broad, dome- 
shaped mountain. The famous Mauna Loa in Hawaii is а 
shield volcano. Thousands of separate, overlapping lava 
flows, each less than 15 metres thick, formed Mauna 
Loa. 

Cinder cones build up when mostly tephra erupts 
from a vent and falls back to earth around the vent. The 
accumulated tephra, which is generally cinders, forms a 
cone-shaped mountain. Paricutín in western Mexico Is à 
well-known cinder cone. It began in 1943, when a crack 
opened in the ground of a farmer's field. When the 
eruptions ended in 1952, the top of the cone was 410 
metres above its base. 

Composite volcanoes are formed when both lava 
and tephra erupt from a central vent. The materials pile 
up in alternate layers around the vent and form a tower- 
ing, cone-shaped mountain. Composite volcanoes in". 
clude Mount Fuji in Japan; Mayon Volcano in the Philip- 
pines; and Vesuvius in Italy. In A.D. 79, in the most 
famous eruption in history, Vesuvius erupted, burying 
the nearby towns of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and E 
under a mass of ashes, dust, and cinders. Mount St. Hel- 
ens, in Washington, which has erupted several times 
since 1980, is one of the most active composite volca- 
noes in the United States. 

Occasionally, the magma chamber of a shield vol- 
cano, cinder cone, or composite volcano may become 
nearly empty. This happens when most of a volcanos M 
magma erupts onto the surface. Because the chamber = 
empty, it can no longer support the volcano above. As 
result, a large part of the volcano collapses, forming à 
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Where volcanoes occur 


This map shows the location of many volcanoes. It also shows the earth's large, rigid 
plates. Volcanoes usually occur along the edges of the plates. 


* Volcanoes 


—— Plate boundary 


PACIFIC PLATE 


Some famous volcanoes 


Name Location Height above sea level Interesting facts 
In metres 
“Aconcagua Argentina 6,959 Highest mountain in Western Hemisphere; volcano extinct. 
"Cotopaxi Ecuador 5,897 Eruption in 1877 produced mudflow that travelled about 240 kilometres 
and killed about 1,000 people. 
El Chichón Mexico 1,060 Eruption in 1982 killed 187 people and released a cloud of dust and sul- 
phur dioxide gas high into the atmosphere. 
Hibokhibok Philippines 1,330 In 1951, red-hot cloud of gas and dust killed about 500 people. 
"Krakatau Indonesia 813 Great eruption in 1883 heard about 4,800 kilometres away; produced sea 
waves almost 40 metres high that drowned about 36,000 people. 
"Mauna Loa Hawaii, U.S.A. 4,169 World's largest volcano; rises about 9,000 metres from ocean floor and is 
about 100 kilometres wide at its base. 
"Mont Pelée Martinique 1,397 Glowing cloud from 1902 eruption destroyed town of St. Pierre, killing 
about 38,000 people in minutes. 
"Mount Etna Sicily, Italy 3,390 About 20,000 people killed in 1669 eruption. 
Mount Katmai ^ Alaska, U.S.A. 2,047 Eruption in 1912 produced glowing flood of hot ash that travelled about 
25 kilometres and formed Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 
MountPinatubo Philippines 1745 Erupted in 1991 after lying dormant for over 600 years; killed more than 
300 people. 
"Mount St. Helens U.S.A. 2,549 In 1980, violent eruptions released large amounts of molten rock and hot 
ash; killed 57 people. 
Mount Tambora Indonesia 2,850 In 1815, eruption released 6 million times more energy than that of an 
atomic bomb; killed about 92,000 people. 
Nevado del Ruiz Colombia 5,400 Eruption in 1985 triggered mud slides and floods; destroyed city of Ar- 
mero and killed about 25,000 people. 
"Paricutín Mexico 2,808 Began in farmer's field in 1943; built cinder cone over 150 metres high in 
six days. 
"Stromboli Mediterranean 924 Active since ancient times; erupts constantly for months or even years. 
Sea 
Surtsey North Atlantic 173 In 1963, underwater eruption began forming island of Surtsey; after last 
Ocean eruption of lava in 1967, island covered more than 2.5 square kilometres. 
Thira (formerly ^ Mediterranean 564 Eruption in about 1470 B.C. may have destroyed Minoan civilization on 
Santorin) Sea Crete; legend of lost continent of Atlantis may be based on this eruption. 
"Vesuvius Italy 1277 In AD. 79, produced history's most famous eruption, which destroyed 


towns of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiae. 


"Has a separate article in World Book. 
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huge crater called a ca/dera. Scenic Crater Lake in Ore- 
gon, U.S.A., is a caldera that has filled with water. It is 
about 10 kilometres across at its widest point and 589 
metres deep. 


Why volcanoes occur in certain places 


Most volcanoes are found along a belt, called the 
Ring of Fire, that encircles the Pacific Ocean. Volcanic 
activity also occurs in such places as Hawaii, Iceland, 
and southern Europe and at the bottom of the sea. 

Scientists have developed a theory, called plate tec- 
tonics, that explains why most volcanoes—as well as 
most earthquakes and mountains—occur only in certain 
places, According to this theory, the earth’s outer shell is 
divided into a number of rigid sections of rock, called 
plates. The plates slide or drift about continuously over 
a layer of partly melted rock. Relative movement at the 
boundary between two plates is generally about 1 to 10 
centimetres a year. As the plates move, their boundaries 
collide, spread apart, or slide past one another. Most 
volcanoes occur at the plate boundaries. The map 
Where volcanoes occur shows the plate boundaries and 
the volcanic activity along them. 

Most volcanoes are formed where two plates collide. 
One of the plates is then forced under the other. As the 
plate sinks, friction and the earth's heat cause part of it 
to melt. This melted part then rises as magma. When it 
reaches the surface, it produces a volcano. 

Volcanic activity also occurs when two plates spread 
apart. Most such movement takes place on the ocean 
floor. As the plates move apart, magma below the crust 
moves up between the plates. Large amounts of lava 
pour onto the surface and build up the ocean floor. 
Magma sometimes creates an underwater mountain 
range, such as the huge Mid-Atlantic Ridge that runs 
down the length of the Atlantic Ocean. Iceland and the 
volcanic islands nearby are exposed parts of this ridge. 

A number of volcanoes—for example, those in 
Hawaii—lie far from plate boundaries. Some scientists 
believe such volcanoes develop when a huge column of 
magma rises from inside the earth toward the surface. 
This column, called a mantle plume, may measure about 
150 kilometres in diameter and rise 15 to 25 centimetres 
yearly. In some cases, the plume comes close enough to 
the surface so that part of the magma breaks through 
and forms a volcano. 

For additional information on the plate tectonics the- 
ory, see the article Plate tectonics. 


The study of volcanoes 


The scientific study of volcanoes is called vo/cano/- 
ogy. It includes investigating the nature and causes of 
eruptions and has saved many lives. To aid them in their 
work, scientists have set up observatories on the slopes 
or rim of several volcanoes, including Mount Asama in 
Japan, Kilauea in Hawaii, and Vesuvius in Italy. 

Classifying volcanic activity. Scientists classify the 
activity of a volcano according to how often it erupts. A 
volcano may thus be classed as (1) active, (2) intermittent, 
(3) dormant, or (4) extinct. 

Active volcanoes erupt constantly. The eruption is 
generally quiet but occasionally becomes violent. A fa- 
mous active volcano is Stromboli, which lies on an is- 
land off the coast of Italy. 


The destructive force of a volcano can cause many deaths and 
great property damage. These homes on the Icelandic island of 
Heimaey were destroyed by lava during an eruption in 1973. 


Intermittent volcanoes erupt at fairly regular periods. 
Such volcanoes include Mount Asama in Japan, Mount 
Etna in Sicily, and Hawaii's Hualalai. 

Dormant volcanoes have become inactive, but not 
long enough to know whether they will erupt again. 
Such “sleeping” volcanoes include Lassen Peak in Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., and Paricutín in Mexico. 

Extinct volcanoes have been inactive since the begin- 
ning of recorded history. Aconcagua in Argentina and 
Mount Kenya in Kenya are extinct volcanoes. They prob- 
ably will not erupt again. 

Classifying volcanic eruptions. Scientists divide 
volcanic eruptions into four basic groups: (1) Hawaiian, 
(2) Strombolian, (3) Vulcanian, and (4) Peléean. These 
groups are based on the violence of the eruption and 
the type of material that erupts. b 

Hawaiian eruptions are named after the volcanoes In 
Hawaii and are the least violent type. In such eruptions, 
highly fluid lava flows quietly from several vents and 
gradually builds up a shield volcano. " 

Strombolian eruptions are named after Stromboli. 
Such eruptions result from the continuous escape of 
gas from the magma. As the gas escapes, it produces 
tephra that piles up into a cinder cone. 

Vulcanian eruptions get their name from Vulcano, à 
volcanic island off the Italian coast. These eruptions 
occur when sticky magma plugs up the central vent. The 
magmatic gas gradually builds up pressure until it blasts 
the magma into volcanic dust and bombs. 

Peléean eruptions are the most violent. Their name 
comes from the eruption in 1902 of Mont Pelée on yar 
tinique, an island in the West Indies. The eruption kille 
about 38,000 people. A Peléean eruption occurs when 
the gas in highly sticky magma builds up tremendous 
pressure. This pressure causes violent explosions that 
produce glowing clouds of hot ash and dust. In a 
Peléean eruption, much of the volcano blows apart. 


Predicting volcanic eruptions is one of the chief 
concerns of volcanology. When a volcano erupts, little 
can be done to prevent property damage in the sur- 
rounding area. But many lives can be saved if people in 
the area are evacuated before the eruption begins. 

Most volcanic eruptions cannot be predicted. How- 
ever, some volcanoes, such as those in Hawaii, have a 
built-in warning system. Before such a volcano erupts, it 
expands slightly as magma collects in the magma cham- 
ber. Then as the magma rises, many small earthquakes 
occur. The temperature in the surrounding area also be- 
gins to increase, and clouds of gas start to pour from 
the vent. 

Scientists use several devices to predict when such a 
volcano will erupt. They use an instrument called a tilt- 
meter to measure the expansion of a volcano. A device 
called a seismograph helps detect earthquakes. Ther- 
mometers check temperature increases in the area, and 
gas detectors measure the amount of gas. 


Benefits of volcanoes 


Volcanoes are among the most destructive natural 
forces on the earth. Since the 14005, they have killed al- 
most 200,000 people. But volcanoes also produce bene- 
fits. For example, many volcanic materials have impor- 
tant industrial and chemical uses. Rock formed from lava 
is commonly used in building roads. Pumice, a natural 
glass that comes from lava, is used for grinding and pol- 
ishing stones, metals, and other materials. Sulphur de- 
posits from volcanoes are used in making chemicals. 
Weathered volcanic ash improves soil fertility. 

In many volcanic regions, people use underground 
steam as a source of energy. This geothermal energy is 
used to produce electricity in such countries as Italy, 
Mexico, New Zealand, and the United States. In Rey- 
kjavik, Iceland, most people heat their homes with water 
piped from volcanic hot springs. 

Finally, volcanoes serve as "windows" to the earth's in- 
terior. The materials they erupt help scientists learn 
about conditions within the earth. 

Related articles in World Book include: 


Volcanoes 


See the articles on the volcanoes marked by an asterisk in the 
table in this article. See also the following articles: 


Ararat Kilimanjaro Mount Saint Hel- 

Chimborazo Mauna Kea ens 

El Misti Mount Fuji Orizaba 

Hekla Mount Kenya Pichincha 

Ixtacihuatl Mount Rainier Popocatepetl 
Other related articles 

Cement and concrete (History Hot springs 

Crater Igneous rock 

Dust Lake (picture: Volcanic lakes} 

Earthquake Lava 

El Salvador (picture) Mountain (Volcanic 

Fumarole mountains) 

Geology Pumice 

Geyser Rock (Igneous.rock) 
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Ill. Kinds of volcanoes 
A. Shield volcanoes 
B. Cinder cones 

IV. Why volcanoes occur in certain places 

V. The study of volcanoes 
A. Classifying volcanic activity 
В. Classifying volcanic eruptions 
C. Predicting volcanic eruptions 

VI. Benefits of vol 


C. Composite volcanoes 


Questions 

How is a caldera formed? A spatter cone? 

Into what three main groups do scientists divide volcanoes? 

What is magma? The magma chamber? 

What three basic kinds of materials may erupt from a volcano? 

How do volcanoes help scientists learn about the earth's inte- 
rior? 

What is the Ring of Fire? 

How does the plate tectonics theory explain the location of most 
volcanoes? 

How are scientists able to predict when some volcanoes are 
going to erupt? 

How was Mauna Loa formed? Paricutin? Mount Fuji? 

What is the most violent type of volcanic eruption? 


Volcanology. See Volcano (The study of volcanoes). 
Vole is a mouselike animal. Voles have plump bodies 
about 13 centimetres long. They have short or medium- 
length tails, short legs, and tiny ears. Most have grey fur. 

Voles are found across the Northern Hemisphere. 
These are about 100 species, many of which are named 
after their habitats. Meadow voles live in grassy fields. 
Water voles live near water. Tundra voles live in cold, 
swampy plains called tundra. 

Voles are closely related to lemmings. The vole popu- 
lation changes greatly every three to seven years, as 
does the number of lemmings (see Lemming). The num- 
ber of voles may increase by 20 times in this period. 
Then, presumably because of enemies, diseases, and 
lack of food, it drops sharply to its original level. 

Voles have highly developed senses of smell and 
hearing. Young voles are born in a nest of grasses and li- 
chens, Many nests are underground. The female vole is 
strongly protective of its young. The male usually takes 
no part in rearing the young. 

Voles can damage young trees by chewing the roots 
and bark. Some species also carry pests such as fleas 
and ticks, which harbour diseases like plague and tu- 
laraemia (see Tularaemia). 


Avole has a plump, furry body and tiny ears. The meadow vole, 
above, lives in grassy fields. It feeds on seeds, roots, and blades 


of grass. 
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Scientific classification. Voles belong to the order Roden- 
tia, family Muridae, subfamily Microtinae. Meadow voles are 
genus Microtus. 

Volga River is the longest river in Europe. It flows 
3,530 kilometres through western Russia. The Volga be- 
gins in the Valdai Hills, about 320 kilometres southeast 
of St. Petersburg. It is 228 metres above sea level at its 
source. It flows southward to the Caspian Sea, where it 
is 28 metres below sea level. For the location of the 
Volga River, see Russia (terrain map). The Volga Delta is 
about 160 kilometres long and includes as many as 500 
channels and smaller rivers. 

The Volga has many tributaries. The most important 
tributaries are the Kama, the Oka, the Vetluga, and the 
Sura rivers. The Volga and its tributaries form the Volga 
river system. The system drains an area of about 
1,350,000 square kilometres in the most heavily popu- 
lated part of Russia. 

The Volga is frozen for most of its length during three 
months of each year. Canals link it with the Baltic Sea, 
the White Sea, and the Black Sea via the Sea of Azov. 

The fertile river valley is a great wheat-growing re- 
gion. It is also rich in minerals. The valley is the centre of 
a large petroleum industry. Other minerals include natu- 
ral gas, salt, and potash. The Volga Delta and the nearby 
Caspian Sea are superb fishing grounds. Astrakhan, at 
the delta, is the centre of the caviar industry. 

Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad) and Nizhniy Novgo- 
rod (formerly Gorki) are important manufacturing cities 
on the banks of the Volga. Saratov, Kazan, and Samara 
(formerly Kuybyshev) are other important cities on the 
river. Nine major hydroelectric power stations and sev- 
eral large artificial lakes formed by dams lie along the 
Volga. The largest of the lakes are, from north to south, 
the Rybinsk, Nizhniy Novgorod, Samara, and Volgograd 
reservoirs. 

The ancient scholar Ptolemy of Alexandria mentioned 
the Volga in his Geography, The river basin was impor- 
tant in the great movements of people from Asia to Eu- 
rope. A powerful Bulgarian empire once flourished 
where the Kama River joins the Volga. Volgograd was 
the scene of the Battle of Stalingrad, the major victory of 
the Soviet Union over Germany in World War II (1939- 
1945). The Russian people's deep feeling for the Volga 
has often been told in their songs and literature. 
Volgograd (pop. 969,000) is an important manufactur- 
ing city in Russia. It lies on the west bank of the Volga 
River, about 400 kilometres above the river's mouth (see 
Russia [political map). Volgograd factories make alu- 
minium, and tractors and other machinery. 

Volgograd was founded in the 1200s. Its name was 
originally Tsaritsyn. In 1922, Russia was one of the four 
Soviet republics that united to form the Soviet Union. In 
1925, Volgograd was renamed Stalingrad in honour of 
the Soviet leader Joseph Stalin. In 1961, Stalin was 
downgraded and dishonoured throughout the Soviet 
Union, and the city was renamed Volgograd. During 
World War Il, the city was an important point in the Ger- 
man drive into the Soviet Union. Soviet armed forces de- 
fended the city and finally captured a large German 

army after a long battle. The Soviet Union was dissolved 
in 1991, and Russia and other former republics became 
independent nations. 

See also Stalingrad, Battle of. 


Volkswagen, a German car manufacturer, is one of 
the world's leading producers of passenger cars. Volks- 
wagen builds about 3 million vehicles yearly and has 
factories in ten countries throughout the world. Audi, 
another German car manufacturer, and SEAT, a Spanish 
car manufacturer, are subsidiary companies of Volkswa- 
gen. In addition, Volkswagen manufactures car parts 
and industrial engines. The company also operates an 
electronics and office equipment firm, a bank, and an in- 
ternational transportation company. 

The Volkswagen Beetle became the most popular car 
ever built. It was designed in the mid-1930's by an Aus- 
trian engineer named Ferdinand Porsche, who wanted 
the Beetle to be a compact, durable car that most peo- 
ple could afford. The German word Vo/kswagen means 
the peoples car. The first Beetles were built in 1945, and 
from then until the mid-1960's, Volkswagen produced 
chiefly Beetles. The company stopped production of 
Beetles at its German plants in 1979. Today, Volkswagen 
builds and sells Beetles only in Mexico. 

The German government established Volkswagen in 
1937. Today, the company is owned chiefly by private 
citizens. Its German headquarters are in Wolfsburg. 

See also Manufacturing (table of leading manufactur- 
ers). 

Volleyball is a game in which the players hit a ball 
back and forth across a net with their hands or arms. It is 
one of the world's most popular team sports. 

There are two main forms of volleyball. /ndoor volley- 
ball is played indoors on a court made of wood or other 
indoor surface material. It has six players on a team. Out- 
door volleyball, also called two-man volleyball or two- 
person volleyball, is played outdoors on a sand or grass 
court. It may have two, three, four, or six players ina 
team. The two forms of volleyball have similar rules. This 
article discusses indoor volleyball. Я 

William С. Morgan, a physical-education instructor In 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, U.S.A., invented volleyball in 
1895. Today, the game is most popular in Asia and Eu- 
rope. Indoor volleyball became an official sport of the 
Olympic Games in 1964. More than 150 nations belong 
to the International Volleyball Federation. This organiza- 
tion sponsors annual tournaments. 

The ball is round and has a cover made of leather. It 
measures about 20 centimetres in diameter and weighs 
about 270 grams. 

The court. Indoor volleyball is played on a court that 
measures 18 metres long and 9 metres wide. A net sus- 
pended across the centre of the court divides it in half. 
The top of the net is 243 metres high for men's games 
and 2.24 metres high for women's competition. 

There are six positions in indoor volleyball right 
back, centre back, left back, left forward, centre for- 
ward, and right forward. Until the ball has been served 
to start each play, players must assume a position on the 
court according to the order in which they serve. Two 
referees and two linespersons serve as officials. 

The game starts with a serve by the right back ofthe 
serving team. The ball is served by hitting it with an arm 
ora hand. The serve must pass over the net into the re- 
ceiving team's court. The receiving players must return ? 
the serve by cleanly hitting it with their hands. They cam 
not catch, lift, scoop, or throw the ball. A team may hit " 
the ball no more than three times before sending it bac 


Volleyball games provide spirited fun and exercise for young 
people and adults. The players bat a ball back and forth across a 
high net, and often leap high to spike a ball, or drive it down- 
ward. Volleyball can be played on both indoor and outdoor 
courts and by mixed teams of men and women. The diagram, 
below, shows the positions for teams of six players. 
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over the net. If the ball is touched on a blocking attempt, 
that touch does not count as one of the team's three hits. 

The players on each team try to hit the ball to the 
floor of the other team's court and to make it difficult for 
the other team to return the ball. A player may attempt 
to spike (slam) the ball past the opposing players, who 
try to prevent it from touching their floor. No player may 
touch the ball twice in a row unless the first touch was 
made in blocking an opponent's spike. 

Only the serving team can score. It scores a point 
each time the ball touches the receiving team's floor or 
whenever that team hits the ball more than three times. 
The serving team also scores a point if a member of the 
receiving team hits the ball out of bounds or commits a 
foul. The right back continues to serve after each point 
until a serve hits the net, goes out of bounds, or is faulty 
in some other way. The serving team also loses the 
serve if it fails to return the ball. A loss of serve is called 
a side out. 

After each side out, the opposing team serves the 
ball. But first, each of its players rotates clockwise one 
position. The right forward moves to the right back posi- 
tion, the right back becomes the centre back, and so on. 
The first team to score 15 points wins the game if it is 
ahead by at least two points. No game may exceed 17 
points. If the score is tied at 16-16, the first team to score 
the next point wins. 
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Volleyball competitions are played as three- or five- 
game sets In deciding games, the rally point system is 
used. A point is awarded after each serve. When the 
serving team commits a fault, the receiving team scores 
a point and gains the serve. 

Volt is a unit of electric measurement in the metric sys- 
tem known as the /nternational System of Units. ts sym- 
bol is V. One volt is the potential difference (difference 
in the electrical state) between two points if 1 joule of 
work is done in moving a charge of 1 coulomb between 
the points (see Coulomb; Joule). 

Differences in potential, often called voltage, are re- 
lated to the energy of the electrical forces that "push" 
charges through a conductor. One volt of potential dif- 
ference across a resistance of 1 ohm produces a current 
of 1 ampere. Most batteries and other sources of elec- 
tromotive force are labelled according to their voltage. 
An instrument used to measure voltage is a voltmeter. 
The volt was named after the Italian scientist Alessandro 
Volta. 

See also Ampere; Electric current (Conductors and 
insulators); Ohm; Volta, Count; Voltmeter. 

Volta, Count (1745-1827), was an Italian inventor who 
won fame as the inventor of the voltaic pile, an early 
type of electric battery. He made several discoveries in 
electrostatics, meteorology, and pneumatics. The volt, a 
unit of electrical measurement, is named after him (see 
Volt), Volta was born in Como, Italy, into a noble family. 
His full name was Alessandro Giuseppe Antonio Anasta- 
sio Volta. See also Battery; Electricity (Experiments with 
electric charges and currents). 

Voltaire (1694-1778) was the pen name of Frangois 
Marie Arouet, a French author and philosopher. Vol- 
taire's clear style, sparkling wit, keen intelligence, and 
strong sense of justice made him famous. 

Candide (1759), Voltaire's best-known work, is a bril- 
liant philosophical tale that has been translated into 
more than 100 languages. On the surface, it describes 
the adventures of an inexperienced young man as he 
wanders around the world. Philosophically, Candide is a 
complex inquiry into the nature of good and evil. 

Voltaire, the son of a lawyer, was born in Paris. He re- 
ceived an excellent education at a Jesuit school, where 
many of the students belonged to the nobility. He 
showed little inclination to study law, and his schooling 
ended at the age of 16. He soon joined a group of so- 
phisticated aristocrats who had little reverence for any- 
thing except wit, pleasure, and literary talent. Paris soci- 
ety sought Voltaire's 
company because of his 
cleverness, his remarkable 
ability to write verses, and 
his gift for making people 
laugh. 

There are several theo- 
ries about the origin of 
Voltaire's pen name, which 
he adopted in 1718. The 
most widely accepted one 
is that Voltaire comes from 
an imperfect arrangement 
of the letters making up 
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Imprisonment and early success. In 1717, Voltaire 
was imprisoned in the Bastille for satirical verses that he 
may or may not have written ridiculing the government. 
During his 11 months in prison, he finished his tragedy 
Oedipe. The success of the play in 1718 made Voltaire 
the greatest French playwright of his time. He main- 
tained this reputation—with more than 50 plays—for the 
rest of his life, While in prison, Voltaire also worked on 
La Henriade, an epic poem about King Henry IV. This 
poem, written in the style of the Aeneid by the Roman 
poet Virgil, was published in 1723. 

Voltaire became independently wealthy in his early 
30's through an inheritance and wise investments. He 
was also a celebrity who had three plays performed in 
1725 to help celebrate the wedding of King Louis XV. 
Royal pensions and other honours followed. But all this 
success ended abruptly in 1726 when the Chevalier de 
Rohan, a powerful young nobleman, scornfully asked: 
“What is your name anyway? Monsieur de Voltaire or 
Monsieur Arouet?" His question implied that Voltaire 
was claiming to be a nobleman while he was in fact of 
common origin. Voltaire supposedly replied that what- 
ever his name was, he was bringing it honour, which 
was more than Rohan could say for himself. This answer 
cost Voltaire a beating by Rohan's men. Challenged to a 
duel by Voltaire, Rohan had him thrown into the Bastille 
again. A few days later, Voltaire was allowed to choose 
between continued imprisonment and exile. 

Exile and return to France. Voltaire chose exile. 
From 1726 to 1729, he lived in England, for him a land of 
political and religious freedom. In England he met the 
great writers Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift. He 
also was attracted to the ideas of the philosopher John 
Locke and the famous scientist Sir Isaac Newton. It has 
been said that Voltaire went into exile a poet and came 
back a philosopher. 

Voltaire returned to France in 1729, and published 
several works. The most important ones were History of 
Charles XII (1731) and his best-known play, Zaire (1732). 
In 1733, his Letters Concerning the English Nation ap- 
peared in England. This book appeared in France the 
next year in an unauthorized edition called Philosophical 
Letters. Voltaire's praise of English customs, institutions, 
and style of thought was an indirect criticism of their 
French counterparts. French authorities condemned the 
book, and Voltaire fled from Paris. 

Voltaire found a home with the Marquise du Chatelet, 
one of the most cultured and intelligent women of the 
day. From 1734 to 1749, he lived in her chateau at Cirey 
in Lorraine. During this period, he wrote several plays, 
an essay on metaphysics, two works on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and some poetry. He also wrote two notable philo- 
sophical tales. One of them, Zadig (1747), explores the 
problem of human destiny, The other, Micromégas, was 
started at Cirey and was published in 1752. In it, Voltaire 
used giant visitors from a distant star and from the 
planet Saturn to discuss the relative insignificance of 
human pretensions in answering religious questions. In 
this work, Voltaire also encouraged the use of human 
reason for the development of science. 

Later years. Following Mme. du Chátelet's death in 
1749, Voltaire accepted the invitation of Frederick the 
Great to settle in Berlin. After three years of living under 

the social and intellectual tyranny of the "Philosopher 


King,’ as Voltaire called him, Voltaire settled in Switzer- 
land. He lived near Geneva in a chateau that he named 
Les Délices (The Delights). It is now the Voltaire Institute 
and Museum. A severe earthquake in Portugal in 1755 
inspired Voltaire to write an important philosophical 
poem, The Lisbon Disaster. This work was published 
with his Poem on Natural Law in 1756. 

In 1759, Voltaire purchased an estate called Ferney on 
the French-Swiss border. In an effort to correct the 
wrongs he saw in the world, Voltaire produced a con- 
stant flow of books, plays, pamphlets, and letters. Ferney 
soon became the intellectual capital of Europe. There 
Voltaire wrote Candide, added to his Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, and completed his Universal History, also called 
Essay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations (1759-1766). 
He fought religious intolerance and aided victims of reli- 
gious persecution. His rallying cry at Ferney was 
"Écrasez l'infáme" ("Crush the evil thing’), referring to re- 
ligious superstition. 

Voltaire returned to Paris at the age of 83, and was en- 
thusiastically received. There he saw his last play, /réne 
(1778), warmly applauded. But the excitement of the trip 
was too much for him, and he died in Paris. 

The Roman Catholic Church, because of much criti- 
cism by Voltaire, refused to allow him to be buried in 
church ground. However, his body was finally taken to 
an abbey in Champagne. In 1791, Voltaire's remains 
were transferred to the Panthéon in Paris, where many 
of France's greatest are buried. 

See also Chátelet, Marquise du; Peace (From the 
14005 to the 17005). 

Voltmeter is an instrument that measures the vo/fage 
(difference in potential) between two points of an elec- 
tric current. Most commercial voltmeters are galvanom- 
eters connected in series with a high resistance. They 
have scales that read in volts. A typical direct-current 
voltmeter has a magnet shaped like a horseshoe. To 
each pole (end) of the magnet is attached a semicircular 
piece of soft iron that also becomes magnetized. These 
pieces of soft iron direct the magnetic field toward a 
small iron cylinder placed between the poles ofthe —— 
magnet. Since soft iron becomes highly magnetized, this 
cylinder concentrates the magnetic field. c 

Surrounding the cylinder is a coil of thin copper wire 
wound on a light, rectangular frame. This coil is the 
movable coil through which the electric current flows. 
Each end of the wire coil is connected to a small spiral 
spring. As the coil moves, a needle attached to the coil 
also moves. This needle moves across a dial and indi- 
cates the reading in volts. Another coil of very high re- 
sistance, up to several thousand ohms, is connected in 
series with the movable coil. 

When the voltmeter is not in use, the frame does not 
move and the needle reads "zero." When a current 
passes through the movable coil, a magnetic field is set 
up around the coil. As a result, the magnetic field of the 
horseshoe magnet acts on the current-carrying wires 0 
the coil to produce a force on the coil. This force causes 
the coil to turn. The springs oppose the motion of the 
coil and are adjusted so that the position of the needle 
indicates the correct voltage. In taking voltage readings 
a voltmeter is always placed across the part of the cir- 
cuit to be measured. 

See also Galvanometer; Potentiometer; Volt. 


Volume of а body is the amount of space it occupies. 
The unit of measurement for volume is the cube, whose 
edges are of equal length. The volume of a box, for ex- 
ample, may be measured in cubic centimetres or cubic 
metres. 

There are several ways of measuring the volume of a 
substance, depending upon the shape of the substance 
and whether it is a solid or liquid. The volume of a rec- 
tangular solid, such as a box, is found by multiplying the 
length by the width by the depth (or height). This could 
be stated in the formula, v = /wd (or /wh). A cubic metre 
equals 1,000,000 cubic centimetres. 

The volume of a cylinder is determined by multiply- 
ing the area of the base by the height, or v= 77h. The 
area of the base is obtained by multiplying т (or about 
3.1416) by the square of its radius. The volume of a 


frr (or about 


sphere is computed by the formula v = 3 


4.189 лз). 

Liquids are usually measured by special glass devices 
having a graduated scale. In the metric, or SI, system, 
liquids are measured mainly in millilitres and litres. One 
litre is equal to 1,000 millilitres. In the Imperial system of 
measurement, the main units are the gallon, quart, pint, 
and fluid ounce. A gallon equals 4 quarts, a quart equals 
2 pints, and a pint equals 20 fluid ounces. 

Related articles in Wor/d Book include: 


Barrel Minim 

Bushel Peck 

Density Pint 

Gallon Quart 

litre Weights and measures 


Volvox. See Protozoan (Flagellates). 

Vomiting is the act of expelling the contents of the 
stomach through the mouth. It may indicate something 
as minor as overeating or as serious as approaching 
death. Vomiting can result from a wide variety of causes, 
including anxiety, bacterial infections, chemical irritation 
of the stomach, pregnancy, radiation, ulcers, unusual 
motion, or severe pain. Vomiting is usually preceded by 
nausea, an unpleasant sensation in the stomach area 
(see Nausea). 

Vomiting can cause death by suffocation in people 
who accidentally breathe in their own vomitus (vomited 
material). This often occurs in intoxicated or uncon- 
scious people who vomit while lying on their backs. Re- 
peated vomiting over many hours can cause death by 
dehydration, especially in infants (see Dehydration). 
Vomiting after a head injury may indicate damage to the 
brain stem, and the person should receive treatment im- 
mediately in a hospital. 

When a person vomits, the stomach contents are ex- 
pelled by pressure created by the abdominal muscles 
and the diaphragm, a large muscle at the bottom of the 
ribs, This muscular activity is called retching. Retching 
involves movement of the diaphragm downward, con- 
traction of the abdominal muscles, and squeezing of the 
stomach contents upward. A person vomits when retch- 
ing becomes intense enough to force the stomach con- 
tents through the oesophagus—the tube connecting the 
stomach and throat. The medical term for vomiting is 
emesis. A drug given to induce vomiting is known as an 
emetic; a drug given to cure vomiting is known as an an- 
tiemetic. 
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Von Braun, Wernher 
(1912-1977), was one of the 
world's foremost rocket 
engineers and a leading 
authority on space travel. 
Von Braun directed teams 
that built the rockets that 
sent the first American into 
space and landed the first 
astronauts on the moon. 

Von Braun was born in 
Wirsitz, Germany (now 
Wyrzysk, Poland). He ex- 
perimented with rockets as 
a child. In 1932, he became 
an adviser in Germany's rocket programme. He played a 
major role in developing the V-2 rocket, with which Ger- 
many bombed Allied cities during World War II (1939- 
1945). In 1944, Heinrich Himmler, chief of the Nazi secret 
police, tried to take over the German rocket pro- 
gramme. He jailed von Braun, who refused to cooperate. 
Adolf Hitler, the Nazi dictator, freed von Braun later that 
year. 

In 1945, von Braun led a group of German scientists 
who surrendered to the United States Army. Von Braun 
and 116 of the other scientists were sent to the United 
States to work on guided missile systems. In 1950, the 
Army assigned von Braun and his team to the Redstone 
Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama, to develop the first large 
US. ballistic missile. Von Braun became a United States 
citizen in 1955. 

Von Braun's team developed the four-stage Jupiter 
rocket that launched Exp/orer 1, the first United States 
earth satellite. Another of the group's rockets, the Red- 
stone, launched America's first astronaut, Alan Shepard, 
in 1961. Other von Braun projects included the Saturn 
rockets. In 1969, a Saturn 5 rocket launched the astro- 
nauts who made the first landing on the moon. 

In 1960, the Army transferred von Braun and his team 
to Huntsville’s new George C. Marshall Space Flight 
Center, operated by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). In 1970, NASA appointed von 
Braun deputy associate administrator for planning. In 
1972, von Braun resigned from NASA and became an ex- 
ecutive of Fairchild Industries, a major aerospace com- 
pany. From 1975 to 1977, he was president of the Na- 
tional Space Institute, an organization that seeks to 
promote better public understanding of the U.S. space 
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programme. 
See also Space travel (High-altitude rockets). 
Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr.(1922- — ),isan American au- 


thor. Vonnegut uses many devices of science-fiction 
writing in his works, including space travel and fantastic 
inventions. Although the tone of his fiction is often play- 
ful, he is regarded as a moralizing writer with a gloomy 
view of humanity. 

Vonnegut portrays a universe that is essentially with- 
out purpose in such novels as Player Piano (1952), Cat's 
Cradle (1963), and Breakfast of Champions (1973). In 
these works, all absolute systems for organizing human 
activity—whether political, religious, or scientific—are 
inevitably destructive. Vonnegut's moralizing consists of 
advice to be kind, to have pity, to seek the companion- 
ship of others, and to enjoy the simple human pleas- 
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ures, Vonnegut also ex- 
pressed these views in 
Palm Sunday (1981), a col- 
lection of nonfiction 
pieces. 

Vonnegut's experiences 
during World War II (1939- 
1945) particularly affected 
his attitudes. While serving 
in the U.S. Army, he was 
captured by the Germans 
and imprisoned in Dres- 
den, Germany. He wit- 
nessed that city's destruc- 
tion by British and 
American bombing in 1945. His response to that event is 
reflected throughout his fiction, but dealt with directly 
only in S/aughterhouse-Five (1969), generally considered 
his most serious work. In that novel, he confronts and 

, accepts what he sees as humanity's tendency to inflict 
catastrophe on itself. He suggests that our only hope for 
survival lies in a despairingly comic awareness of 
human folly. 

Vonnegut's other novels include The Sirens of Titan 
(1959), Mother Night (1962), God Bless You, Mr. Rosewa- 
ter (1965), Slapstick (1976), Jailbird (1979), Deadeye Dick 
(1982), Galápagos (1985), Bluebeard (1987), and Hocus 
Pocus (1990). Several of his short stories were collected 
in Welcome to the Monkey House (1968). Vonnegut was 
born in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Von Neumann, John (1903-1957), was an outstanding 
mathematician. He wrote The Mathematical Foundations 
of Quantum Mechanics (1932). Quantum mechanics is a 
field of physics that describes the structure of the atom 
and the motion of atomic particles. 

Von Neumann also founded game theory, a mathe- 
matical method for studying competition. This method is 
used to investigate complex problems in economics, 
political science, and sociology. Perhaps von Neumann's 
best-known book is The Theory of Games and Economic 
Behavior (1944), written with Oskar Morgenstern. See 
Game theory. 

Von Neumann made important contributions to the 
design of high-speed electronic computers. Several 
generations of computers have been based on von Neu- 
mann's concepts. Von Neumann was born in Budapest, 
Hungary. In 1937, he became an American citizen. 

Von Recklinghausen's disease. See Neurofibro- 
matosis. 

Von Sternberg, Josef (1894-1969), was an American 
film director. He became famous for directing films that 
starred the German-born actress Marlene Dietrich. 
These films feature the vivid, unusual settings and light- 
ing that characterize all Von Sternberg's major films. 

Von Sternberg first directed Dietrich in The Blue 
Angel, which was made in Germany in 1930. The suc- 
cess of this film led to six more Von Sternberg- 

Dietrich films, all produced in Hollywood. They were 
Morocco (1930), Dishonored (1931), Shanghai Express 
(1932), Blonde Venus (1932), The Scarlet Empress (1934), 
and The Devil Is a Woman (1935). 

Von Sternberg, whose real name was Jonas Stern- 
berg, was born in Vienna, Austria. His family moved to 
the United States when he was 7 years old. He made his 
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debut as a director in The Salvation Hunters (1925). Von 
Sternberg directed three of the earliest gangster films— 
Underworld (1927), The Drag Net (1928), and The Docks 
of New York (1928). His other films included The Last 
Command (1928), An American Tragedy (1931), Crime 
and Punishment (1935), The King Steps Out (1936), and 
The Shanghai Gesture (1941). 
Von Willebrand's disease is a hereditary disease in 
which the skin bleeds for an abnormally long period of 
time when injured. It is similar to the blood disorder 
haemophilia (see Haemophilia). However, unlike 
haemophilia, von Willebrand's disease causes pro- 
longed external bleeding, and internal bleeding is rare. 
In addition, most haemophiliacs are males, but von Wil- 
lebrand's disease affects both sexes. Von Willebrand's 
disease occurs worldwide, but it is most common in the 
Scandinavian countries. It was first described in 1926 by 
Erik von Willebrand, a German professor of medicine. 
For clotting to occur, blood must contain various sub- 


- stances called clotting factors. Von Willebrand's disease 


is caused by a deficiency of one such factor, called the 
von Willebrand factor. Most patients experience mild 
bleeding, most commonly from the nose. But some pa- 
tients bleed severely, especially after having a tooth ex- 
tracted or following surgery or childbirth. Blood prod- 
ucts containing the von Willebrand factor are given 
intravenously to treat the disease. A drug called desmo- 
pressin acetate also has proved effective in treating 
some patients. 

Voodoo is a term used for a variety of beliefs, tradi- 
tions, and practices that are derived largely from tradi- 
tional African religions and from Christianity. The word 
voodoo comes from an African word that means god, 
spirit, or sacred object. 

Various forms of voodoo are practised in Haiti and 
other Caribbean countries, and in Brazil and parts of the 
United States. Followers of voodoo, or voodooists, be- 
lieve in the existence of one supreme being and of 
strong and weak spirits. Each person has a protector 


A voodoo ceremony in Haiti, above, centres on a chalk os 
gram and includes special prayers. Voodoo was develope?! 
Haiti by African slaves and their descendants. 


spirit who rewards the individual with wealth and рип- 
ishes with illness. Voodooists also believe that when 
people die, they go to a place called Nan Guinin, which 
means Africa but located under the sea. 

Each voodoo temple is headed by a voodoo ongan 
(priest) or manbo (priestess) who performs occasional or 
yearly ceremonies for the benefit of a pitit kay (congre- 
gation). Assistants called /ар/аѕ and onsi help the ongan 
or manbo in these ceremonies. 

Voodoo developed as a series of domestic rituals 
among African slaves in colonial Haiti. The first slaves in 
Haiti did not have much contact with one another, and 
they practised in private the traditions they had brought 
with them from different parts of Africa. But as the 
slaves developed extended families and communities, 
they began to share their beliefs and practices. Many of 
these traditions came from other faiths, including Afri- 
can religions, Roman Catholicism, and Native American 
religions. After the Haitian revolution against French co- 
lonial rule (1791-1803), various traditions were com- 
bined, and centres of worship were established. 

See also Haiti (People); Magic (Contagious magic). 
Vorster, Balthazar Johannes (1915-1983), served 
as prime minister of South Africa from 1966 to 1978. 
During his term, South Africa was criticized by many 
countries for its policy of apartheid, a system of strict ra- 
cial segregation that was officially established in 1948. 
Vorster's government enforced the policy but relaxed 
some apartheid laws. For example, it allowed blacks to 
go to some theatres and nightclubs and to participate 
with whites in sports. His government also declared two 
South African areas populated chiefly by blacks to be in- 
dependent of the government (see South Africa [Black 
government). 

Vorster was born in Jamestown, South Africa, near 
Aliwal North. During World War Il (1939-1945), he joined 
a political movement that favoured Nazi Germany. Vor- 
ster was elected to Parliament in 1953 as a member of 
the ruling National Party. He became minister of justice 
in 1961 and helped crush underground activities by 
blacks against apartheid. 

Health problems caused Vorster to resign as prime 
minister in 1978. He was then appointed state president, 
a largely ceremonial office. Vorster resigned from this 
office in 1979. He had been accused of giving false infor- 
mation to a commission investigating illegal spending 
by government officials. 

Vorticella. See Protozoan (Ciliates). 

Vortigern. See Hengest and Horsa; United Kingdom, 
History of the (The Anglo-Saxon settlement); Kings and 
queens of Britain and Ireland (Early rulers). 

Voting is a method by which groups of people make 
decisions. In many countries, people vote to choose 
their leaders and to decide public issues. People also 
vote to make decisions in such groups as juries, trade 
unions, corporations, and social clubs. This article deals 
with voting on public issues and in political elections. 

In most countries, citizens have the right to vote in 
elections. But some countries with an undemocratic 
one-party government have deprived their citizens of 
any real choice in voting. The only candidates allowed 
to stand are ones representing the ruling party. 

Citizens of democratic countries consider voting one 
of their most important rights because it allows them to 
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choose who will govern them. In almost all of these 
countries, most candidates seek office as members of a 
political party. The voters may elect their public officials 
either directly or indirectly. In direct elections, the citi- 
zens themselves vote for the officials. In indirect elec- 
tions, the voters elect representatives, who then choose 
the officials. The president of the United States is 
elected indirectly through the Electoral College (see 
Electoral college). 

In democratic countries, people vote on many issues 
besides elections for public officials. For example, they 
may vote on whether to build a new school, expand the 
police force, or impose a tax to finance a special project. 
Under certain governments, voters may approve or re- 
ject proposed legislation through elections called refer- 
endums. 

Who may vote. In the 18005 and 19005, democratic 
nations have extended suffrage (the right to vote) to 
many people who previously did not have that right. 
Women gained the right to vote in many countries in 
the early 19005. New Zealand gave women the vote in 
1893 and Australia followed in 1902. However, it was 
1920 before women throughout the United States could 
vote, and 1928 before all women over 21 could vote in 
the United Kingdom. Switzerland did not allow women 
to vote in all elections until 1971. Many countries low- 
ered the minimum age for voting to 18 during the 19705. 
However, some countries, such as Ireland and India, still 
maintain it at 21. 

Registration is the process by which a person's 
name is added to the list of qualified voters. On election 
day, officials check each person's name against the list 
before they let the person vote. In some countries, a 
voter is required to sign a register when voting, and the 
signature is checked with the signature given on regis- 
tration. In places where many people cannot read or 
write, fingerprints are used for identity. In the United 
Kingdom, registered voters receive a card which they 
take with them when they go to vote. 

Restrictions on voting. All democracies limit the 
right to vote in special cases. In many countries, for ex- 
ample, people who are mentally ill or retarded or who 
are serving a prison sentence for committing certain 
crimes may not vote. Members of the House of Lords 
may not vote in UK general elections. 

Before 1965 certain states in the U.S.A. made provi- 
sions to prevent blacks from voting in elections. There 
were poll tax laws which meant that people could not 
vote unless they paid a special tax. This was often ap- 
plied only to blacks and poor whites. Some states also 
imposed a literacy test, which they used against blacks. 
An act was passed in 1965 to prevent these practices. In 
South Africa, a policy of apartheid denied blacks the 
right to vote for many years (see Apartheid). 

Voting districts. Countries are divided into areas of 
approximately the same number of inhabitants for the 
purpose of voting. These are known as constituencies. A 
person is normally registered, and must vote, in the 
constituency in which he or she lives. Constituency 
boundaries must be changed from time to time as popu- 
lation numbers change. It is possible for governments to 
influence the outcome of elections by changing the 
boundaries of the voting districts, in a process called 
gerrymandering. 
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Methods of voting. Until the 18005, voting in elec- 
tions was usually oral and in public. Gradually, as more 
and more people gained the right to vote, it was 
thought to be fairer if they could vote secretly and 
anonymously. Today, most countries use a system 
whereby each voter marks a printed ballot paper while 
alone in a booth. 

In some countries, voting machines are used. The 
voter stands in front of the machine and moves a master 
lever that closes a set of curtains around the voter and 
unlocks the machine. The names of the candidates are 
listed in front of the voter and the voter turns a pointer 
to the name or names he or she wishes to choose. The 
machine registers and counts the vote when the voter 
moves the master lever back. In some countries, voters 
use computerized voting machines. Instead of pulling a 
lever, the voter marks a square or punches a hole on a 
computer card. 

People who are unable to vote in person because of 
sickness or travel away from home may be allowed to 
vote by post or by proxy. A proxy vote is where a voter 
authorizes someone else to vote for him or her. Nor- 
mally, they must apply before the date of the election 
and obtain a special form on which to vote. 

Counting the votes. If a voting machine or comput- 
erized system is used, the votes are counted automati- 
cally. Paper ballots must be counted by hand. Observers 
from all parties are present to guarantee that counting is 
fair. One or more recounts may be held if the result is 
close. 

In many countries, including India, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Singapore, South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom, elections are decided on the first- 
past-the-post, or simple majority, system. This means 
that each voter has one vote and the candidate with the 
most votes is the winner, even if he or she does not 
have an overall majority. 

Some countries use proportional representation (PR) 
systems. There are several different forms of PR. In all 
forms, each political party gains a number of represent- 
atives in relation to its proportion of the total vote. The 
PR system used in Australia and in Belgium is called 
preferential voting. The Republic of Ireland uses the sin- 
gle transferable vote system. 

Voting behaviour. Many people who are qualified 
to vote never use their rights. Turnout is normally lower 
in local elections and by-elections than it is in general 
elections. Some nations ensure high voter turnouts by 
fining or even imprisoning citizens who do not vote. 

In general, people vote if they believe they have 
something to gain or lose from an election. Social scien- 
tists have found that some groups of people vote more 
often than others. More women vote than men, and 
people between the ages of 55 and 75 are more likely to 
vote than people of other ages. The higher an individu- 
al's income or education, the more likely the person is 

to vote. Family and social background also affect how 
people vote. For example, many people adopt the politi- 
cal party preferences of their parents. 
Related articles in World Book include: 
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Civil rights voting United Nations 
Election Proportional (Meetings and 
Gerrymander representation voting; Voting) 


Vowel. When a person says “ah” for the doctor, an 
open sound is made with free passage of breath. This 
sound is a vowel, as are all the other open and freely 
breathed sounds in speech. In English, the vowel 
sounds are represented by the letters, a, e, /, о, u, and 
sometimes w and y (as іп now, city). But each letter 
stands for several sounds. The open quality of vowels 
distinguishes them from consonants. Consonants are 
formed with the organs of speech more or less closed. 
A vowel may be a syllable in itself, or it may be joined 
with one or more consonants to produce a syllable. See 
also Consonant; Pronunciation. 

V/STOL is a type of aircraft that can take off and land (1) 
vertically or (2) on a very short runway. The term V/STOL 
stands for Vertical/Short Take-Off and Landing. A 
V/STOL plane can take off from or land on a runway that 
is less than 150 metres long. The largest conventional 
planes may need more than 1,500 metres of runway. 

Some V/STOL', called VTOL$, can make only vertical 
take-offs and landings. Helicopters also take off and land 
vertically, but they аге not considered VTOL's. Unlike а 
helicopter, which has one or two rotors called rotary 
wings, a VTOL aircraft has fixed wings like those of a 
conventional aeroplane. A VTOL also can travel much 
faster than a helicopter. Other V/STOL', called STOLS, 
can make only short take-offs and landings. 

V/STOL' have great military value because they can 
land on small airfields near battlefields. They can land 
on small aircraft carriers and other ships without large 
flight decks. A V/STOL called the Harrier is used by the 
armed forces of Great Britain and the United States as a 
combat plane. It can fly faster than 1,100 kilometres per 
hour. STOL's also serve as commercial airliners that can 
operate from small airfields. 

V/STOL's can be classified into five main groups, de- 
pending on their lift-propulsion system. (1) Tilt-wing air- 
craft have engines mounted on their wings. The wings 
of these planes can be tilted to change the direction of 
the engine thrust. (2) Tilt-engine aircraft have engines 
that can be moved to direct the engine thrust. (3) Vari- 
able-thrust aircraft have special nozzles attached to their 
engines. The nozzles can be moved to change the direc- 
tion of the engine thrust. (4) Lift-and-thrust aircraft have 
two sets of engines. One set provides forward thrust 
and the other set provides lift. (5) Lift-fan aircraft have 
ducted propellers (see Ducted propeller). Special con- 
trols called vanes can be moved to change the direction 
of the propeller thrust. Р 

The earliest STOL was the Autogiro, which made its 
first flight in 1923 (see Autogiro). The first modern fixed- 
wing VTOL was ће U.S. Navy Convair XFY-1, or "Pogo 
Stick.” This plane was test-flown in 1954. It landed by 
backing down onto its tail with its nose in the air (see 
Aeroplane [picture]. The first widely used V/STOL was 
the Harrier, which had its test flights in 1967. The British 
used Harriers in the 1982 conflict with Argentina in the 
Falkland Islands. In the 1970's, the Soviet Navy devel- 
oped a V/STOL aircraft called the Yak-38 Forger for use 
on Kiev-class aircraft carriers. 

See also Aeroplane (Special-purpose planes; 
V/STOLS.. ч 
Vuillard, Edouard (1868-1940), was а French painter. 
His pictures portray his private world—a view froma 
window, or corners of his studio and living room en" 


picture: 


closed by walls and furniture. In his interior scenes, he 
showed figures reading, relaxing, or concentrating on 
common tasks. He painted his environment both as a 
place of quiet and rest and as a disturbing situation 
where even the walls appear menacing. Like his friend 
and fellow artist Pierre Bonnard, Vuillard was influenced 
by Japanese art. This influence appears in the brilliantly 
coloured flat patterns of Vuillard's paintings. See Bon- 
nard, Pierre. 

Vuillard was born in Cuiseaux, near Chalon. He lived 
most of his life withdrawn from society. 

Vulcan, in Roman mythology, was the god of fire, met- 
alworking, and skilled craftwork in general. He also 
served as the blacksmith of the gods. Vulcan produced 
armour, weapons, and many other works. All were per- 
fectly made, and some had magic qualities. Roman met- 
alworkers and other craftworkers worshipped Vulcan as 
their patron. He closely resembled the Greek god He- 
phaestus. Many myths about Vulcan are identical with 
those about Hephaestus. 

Vulcan was the son of Jupiter and Juno, the king and 
queen of the gods. One myth describes Vulcan as being 
the son of Juno alone, with no father. Vulcan was lame— 
the only major Roman god who was physically imper- 
fect. Some myths say he was born lame, and others say 
he became lame from a fall. Although Vulcan was the 
least attractive of the gods, he married Venus, the god- 
dess of love and beauty. Venus was unfaithful to Vulcan 
with both gods and mortal men. Many myths tell of Vul- 
can's jealousy over his wife's love affairs. 

Because of his association with fire, Vulcan's name 
forms part of the word vulcanization, the name of an in- 
dustrial process of treating rubber with heat. The Eng- 
lish word vo/cano comes from the Italian form of Vul- 
can's name. 

See also Hephaestus; Venus. 

Vulcanization. See Rubber (Discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion; Vulcanization); Tyre (How tyres are made); Vulcan. 
Vulgate is the name of a Latin translation of the Bible, 
which was largely the work of Saint Jerome. Jerome's 
contribution to the Vulgate was completed in A.D. 405. 
The Vulgate replaced earlier Latin versions and eventu- 
ally became the standard Bible of the Western Church. 
The word vu/gate comes from a Latin word that means 
common or popular. 

The Council of Trent made the Vulgate the standard 
Roman Catholic translation in 1546. The official text con- 
sisted of a revised edition that was not issued until the 
15905. The traditional English translation of the Vulgate 
is called the Douay-Rheims, or Douay, Bible. It was 
named after Douay, France, where the Old Testament 
was published in 1609 and 1610; and Rheims, France, 
where the New Testament was published in 1582. Rich- 
ard Challoner, an English bishop, revised the Douay 
Bible from 1749 to 1763. Challoner's edition was the 
standard Bible of English-speaking Catholics until about 
1943. In that year, Pope Pius XII encouraged Catholic 
Biblical scholars to base modern translations on the 
original Greek and Hebrew texts. A number of English 
translations of the Bible are now approved for Catholic 
use. But only a few of these are based on the Vulgate. 

The Vulgate differs from the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts of the Bible in the names of some of the 
books and in the way some of the chapters and verses 
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have been divided. The Vulgate Old Testament, like the 
Greek Old Testament, also contains some books that 
Protestants consider to be part of the Apocrypha. 

From 1969 to 1977, a commission appointed by Pope 
Paul VI prepared a new Latin translation of the Bible. 
This translation reflects modern advances in Biblical 
scholarship but keeps the style and much of the lan- 
guage of the Vulgate. 

See also Bible (The first translations). 

Vulture is the name of various large birds of prey. Vul- 
tures feed chiefly on carrion (dead and decaying animal 
flesh). Most vultures have weak feet and a bare head and 
neck. All have a slightly hooked beak. Their feathers 
generally are uniform in colour and are brownish, black, 
or white. Vultures live on all continents except Australia 
and Antarctica, usually in open country. They have keen 
eyesight and are excellent flyers. 

Vultures tend to live in groups. During the breeding 
season, males pair off with females and nest on the 
ground under overhanging cliffs, in logs, and in caves. 
The female lays from one to three light-coloured eggs. 
Both parents share in caring for the young. 

There are two distantly related families of vultures— 
Old World vultures and New World vultures. Old World 
vultures are native to Europe, Asia, and Africa. New 
World vultures are native to North and South America. 

Old World vultures form a family of 15 species. The 
largest species is the European black vulture, also called 
the cinereous vulture. This bird lives chiefly in moun- 
tains of the Mediterranean region and central Asia, in- 
cluding the Himalaya. It grows up to 110 centimetres 
long. Its wingspread reaches about 2.5 metres. This ag- 
gressive species often drives off other vultures to feed 
on carrion. 

The large, powerful /ammergeier occurs in about the 
same range as the European black vulture. It is also 
called the bearded vulture because it has a "beard" of 
black bristles on its chin. Occasionally, it breaks bones 


Egyptian vultures use rocks to break open ostrich eggs. The 
bird hurls the rock from its beak with a snap of the neck. 
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European black vulture 
Aegypius monachus 

Found from southern Europe 
to central Asia 

Body length: 100 to 110 centi- 
metres 


by dropping them on rocks from high in the air. It then 
eats the exposed marrow. See Lammergeier. 

The Egyptian vulture is found in most of Africa, in the 
Mediterranean region, and east to India. It often eats os- 
trich eggs, which it breaks by hurling small stones at 
them with its beak. The white-headed vulture and the 
palm nut vulture live in Africa south of the Sahara. The 
white-headed vulture sometimes hunts small antelope, 
lizards, and flamingos. The palm nut vulture feeds 
mainly on oil from the nuts of palm trees. 

New World vultures consist of seven species, five of 
which are native to North America. All New World vul- 
tures have a unique nostril hole in their beak. When the 
bird is viewed from the side, a person can see through 
its beak by looking into the nostril hole. 

The American black vulture is the most common 
North American vulture. It ranges from the southern 
United States to central Chile and Argentina and meas- 
ures about 60 centimetres long. The turkey vulture is 
found from southern Canada to Argentina. It has dark 
brown to olive-grey feathers. In some areas, black vul- 
tures, turkey vultures, and /esser yellow-headed vultures 


Turkey vulture 
Cathartes aura 

Found from southern Canada 
to southern South America 
Body length: 65 to 80 centi- 
metres 


soar together in flocks of thousands of birds. These 
flocks resemble columns of smoke in the sky. 

The king vulture is one of the most striking vultures. 
Its head is deeply furrowed and brilliantly coloured, 
with fleshy growths of rich orange. This bird ranges 
from southern Mexico to northern Argentina and grows 
to a length of about 70 centimetres. 5 

A New World vulture called the California солай} 
one of the most endangered birds. It lived wild in Cal И 
fornia, U.S.A., until the mid-1980 but is now found 2 
in captivity. It measures up to 140 centimetres long an 
has a wingspread of up to 3 metres. Its close relative; 
South America's Andean condor, has a slightly larger 
wingspread. It is the world's largest bird of prey. See 
Condor. т 

Scientific classification. Old World vultures аге in the Le 
ily Accipitridae. The European black vulture is Aegypius ШЕ, 
chus; the lammergeier, Gypaetus barbatus; the Egyptian M iH 
Neophron percnopterus; the white-headed vu Iture, AD 
occipitalis; and the palm nut vulture, Gypohierax angolen: УШ; 
New World vultures are in the family Cathartidae. The king vps 
ture is Sarcorhamphus papa; the California condor, Сутпод) 
californianus; and ће Andean condor, Vultur gryphus. 
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